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PREFACE. 


For the last eighty years or so the eight 
volumes of Elliot and Dowson’s History of /ndta 
as told by its own Historians have been recognised 
as the best single work on the history of medieval 
India as a whole. Among other things, innumer¬ 
able text-books for students and even monographs 
have been written on the basis of these volumes 
alone. It is not difficult today to point out some 
defects in these monumental volumes. The 
‘notices’ and ‘extracts’ are taken from political 
works only, with the implied assumption that 
these works are the only medieval heritage left 
to us. Movements of thought, including re¬ 
ligious movements, are totally ignored. Some of 
the most significant passages in the original text 
have not been translated, and the translations 
are often not so accurate as one would wish. 
Nevertheless no scholar of medieval India should 
hesitate to pay his homage to Sir Henry Elliot 
for his devoted and sustained labour in collecting, 
studying and ‘noticing’ such a large number of 
Persian works on Indian history, which in his 
days were entirely in manuscript form. No equi¬ 
valent work in this field has yet been done; and 
though a good many works ‘noticed’ by Elliot 
have been printed in Persian and translated into 
English, Elliot’s great work still retains its value. 
Nothing like it exists in the English language on 
the history of India from the advent of Moham¬ 
mad bin Qasim to the fall of the Mughal Empire. 

Unfortunately this work, though greatly 
needed both by the teachers and students of 
Indian history, has long been out of print. The 
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price of the set kept on rising till it reached fabu¬ 
lous figures; it is no longer obtainable now. Mean¬ 
while, thanks to the Indian clinaate, the paper of 
the volumes preserved in our public and univer¬ 
sity libraries has become so brittle that it is im¬ 
possible to utilise them. Meanwhile our univer¬ 
sities keep on prescribing the relevant portions 
of Elliot and Doivson for the students of our 
higher classes. 

So when the Managing Proprietor of Messrs. 
Cosmopolitan Publishers, Civil Lines, Aligarh, 
told me and ray colleagues that he was prepared 
to reprint the whole set, we hastened to offer our 
services and discussed the plan with our fellow- 
workers at other places. 

It was decided, first, to reprint the volumes 
in order of their importance, and with this plan 
in view, to begin with the second volume. 

The late Professor Hodiwala published his 
(Commentary on Elliot and Dowson after prolonged 
and extensive research. This excellent volume 
is now out of print. The relevant paits of 
Professor Hodiwala’s Commentary will be added to 
every volume of Elliot as it is printed. Our grate¬ 
ful thanks are due to Dr. P. M. Joshi, Director of 
Archives, Bombay, for this suggestion to which we 
have gladly acceded and the heirs of the late 
Professor Hodiwala for their permission to include 
his excellent work in the set. 

Since Sir Henry Elliot’s work confines itself 
to political works only, it has been decided to 
add to every volume a Supplement containing 
a list with brief notices of non-political wmrks ns 
w'ell as political works discovered since Elliot’s 
days, whether in print or manuscript. The 
Supplements will also contain lists of modern 
works, translations, etc., the idea being to give 
the reader as well as the research student a 
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complete guide to the literature at present avail¬ 
able for the period covered bv every volume of 
Elliot. 

Lastly, in'view of the advance of historical 
science since Elliot's days, it has been decided to 
add an Introduction to every volume of Elliot. This 
Introduction will be in the nature of a critique 
and not of formal history; its attempt will be to 
interpret and not to repeat the facts which the 
originals give in detail. 

The Supplement of the present volume has 
been prepared by me and the burden of correcting 
the proofs has also fallen on my shoulders. Sir 
Henry Elliot’s Introduction, printed in his first 
volume, was based on English imperialism—“on 
our high destiny as rulers of India”. Professor 
Mohammad Habib’s Introduction to the present 
volume is based, on the principles of ‘Historical 
Materialism’ developed to suit the conditions of 
the East and in particular of India. 

For readers who are not acquainted with the 
intricacies of MHrxism, I will venture to summarise 
the principles of Historical Materialism as 
developed by Professor Habib m a few brief 
po.etulates ; — 

(a) History proves conclusively that there is 

‘no chosen people’. The scientific his¬ 
torian must, therefore, discard as 
rationally invalid, and morally wicked, 
all theories based on ideas of ‘group 
supremacy’. The historian, as such, has 
neither race, country, class nor creed. 
He belongs to the whole of humanity. 

(b) It follows that the history of no country 

has any significance except in the context 

of world-ideas; or as Albairuni puts it: 

“When an idea conquers the world, every 

• • • 
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body accepts it, including the Indians.” 
No people has really been able to live in 
a water-tight compartment. 

(c) The march of mankind is by revolutions, 
and every revolution is an expansion, 
though within limits, of human rights. 

(d) This revolution may take place at the 

production-level, when for example, a 
new invention changes the whole struc¬ 
ture of society. Or it may take place at 
the ideological level, when the existing 
institutions of society are morally chal¬ 
lenged, while the instruments of produc¬ 
tion remain unchanged. Islam, according 
to Professor Habib, was such a revolu¬ 
tion. ‘The Quranic conception of God 
was, and can still be, a revolutionary 
force of incalculable value for the attain¬ 
ment of human welfare' says he in his 
Preface to the Second Edition of Sultan 
Mahmud. The Marxian ‘economic inter¬ 
pretation’ is in this sense developed to suit 
the conditions of the East, which has 
given birth to religions and not borrowed 
them from outside like Europe. 

(e) In the march of mankind it is the masses 

—the worker and the peasant—that 
count most. At all the turning points 
of history it is the masses that have 
decided. The historical landscape, 
therefore, if you want to get a correct 
view of it, must be surveyed not from 
the foot of the royal throne but from the 
peasant’s hut or the worker’s cottage. 

(f) Manldnd from the dawn of the recorded 

history has been dominated by governing 
classes who live by exploitation—by 
depriving the peasant and the worker 
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of the STirplus-value of his labour. All 
governing classes are wicked; they can¬ 
not be otherwise for their life-values are 
wrongly estimated—estimated on the 
basis not of ‘services’ to their fellow-men 
but on the basis of ‘misappropriation’. 
He who misappropriates most is consi¬ 
dered best and wisest. So if you love 
your fellow-men or, what is but another 
expression of the same idea in religious 
terminology, if you sincerely believe in 
God, you will not try to white wash the 
misdeeds of any governing class. A 
governing class can only live by misdeeds; 
otherwise it would not be a governing 
class. Still some governing classes are 
better than others—better because they 
find it to their interest to offer lees 
resistance to the basic normal urge of 
mankind to better its lot. 

(g) Force is a wicked thing. We must make 
up our mind to eliminate it effectively 
and for ever from the affairs of men. 
But so far as the past is concerned, force 
has been a fact. “Force,” says Marx, 
“is the midwife of every society pregnant 
with a new one.’' Believing with our 
beloved Mahatmaji that force is always 
a wrong, the historian has nevertheless 
to consider the fact that force that causes 
the maximum of good with the minimum 
of injury to human life is to be preferred 
to force that has worked in the reverse 
direction. 

Professor Habib’s Introduction, written on 
these principles, will appear novel to many 
readers. A few perhaps will find in it the first 
attempt at a rational interpretation of the Ghorian 
conquest and the regimes that followed. I can 
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only add from my own personal knowledge that 
Professor Habib has not sought to impose Marx¬ 
ism by force on the history of India of the 
thirteenth century; rather, after studying the 
history of India for a life-time, he has found in 
Marxism-Gandhism the principles by which it can 
be rationally interpreted. As his work on “Sultan 
Mahmud” has been recently reprinted by the 
Cosmopolitan Publishers, Aligarh, Professor 
Habib has not found it necessary to cover the 
Ghaznavide period in his Introduction. 

Our grateful thanks are due to our great 
Premier Shri Jawahar Lai Nehru—the guarantee 
of India’s security and the sheet-anchor of her 
hopes—for his kind permission that these volumes 
may be dedicated to him. 


KHALIQ AHMAD NIZAMI, 

Secretary, 

Editorial Committee. 

History Department, 

Muslim University, 

Aligarh. 

May i6, 1953. 
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Elliot & Dowson’s History of India 

(Vol. H) 


By 


PROFESSOR MOHAMMAD HABIB 




CHAPTER I. 

THE POLITICAL AND ECONOMIC ORGA¬ 
NISATION OF AJAM. 

L Principles of the Islamic Social Order. 

The most important fact of the middle ages, both for 
India and the rest of the world, was the rise of Islam, and it 
is necessary for our pupose that Islam as a world-historic 
movement of the middle ages should be properly understood, 
divested of all praises and blames which are historically 
irrelevant. 

In the thought of the Prophet of Islam as revealed in 
the Quran and the Hadis (the Prophet’s conversations) two 
basic ideas stand clearly revealed. First, the whole universe, 
visible and invisible, is contemplated as Allah or “the Lord 
of the Worlds.” This is the leading idea of the Meccan 
revelations, which form the basis of the Quran. There is a 
thorough contempt for all sorts of gods and of the idols 
which are made to represent them. There must be a unity 
of principle in the cosmic order. Had there been more than 
one God, they would have ruined the cosmic order! But the 
opposite principle, agnosticism or di/hriat, though firmly 
combated, has been correctly, almost sympathetically, defined. 
“And they say : There is no life but this earthly life 
of ours; we live and we die; and nothing kills us but time.” 
It was the very essence of the Prophet’s conception of Allah 
that His relations with man should be immediate and direct, 
without the possibility or the need of an intermediary. 
Man’s soul [rah) is the repository of Allah’s order (amr )—the 
moral imperative. “No one bears the burden of another.” 
Every man is responsible for bis acts to Allah and shall be 
answerable for them. And when the gods are dismissed, 
there is no place for a Church or an organised priesthood. 
“In Islam no monkery,” the Prophet declared. 

Secondly, in the mind of the Prophet this metaphysical 
conception of the Universe was bound up with a particular 
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social order— the brotherhood of those who believed in his 
treed. “And this is my last advice unto/^ he said in his 

last sermon at Mecca. “You are of one brotherhood.If a 

negro slave with a slit«nose leads you aright, follow him.’* 
The doctrine of the equality of the Mussalmans, men and 
women, is nowhere explicitly enjoined in the Quran. But it 
is implied—implied through exceptions. The Muslim com¬ 
munity or millal w as divided into two groups, freemen and 
slaves. Slavery was permitted as a necessity provided its 
origin was legitimate and slavery was only legitimate in case 
of captives of war. Three discriminations are pern)itted 
against women—the inheritance of a daughter is one-half of 
the inheritance of her brother, the evidence of two women 
is considered equal to the evidence of one man; and, lastly, 
while a man can divorce his wife by a unilateral act, the 
wife has to go to a law-court for the annulment of her 
marriage. Unless discriminations are specified, equality must 
be assumed; and the law of the Prophet does not tolerate 
any discriminations on the ground of family status, education, 
wealth, race, nationality or colour. “All free Mussalmans 
are of one status ( Kvf Imam Abu Hanifa has declared, 
Inspite of the power and exclusiveness of various governing 
class groups of the last thirteen centuries, this classless 
Muslim society with its vision of ‘a purified city and a 
forgiving God’ has at all times continued in the Muslim 
mosques. And in this, its last citadel, it still Stands. 

These are the two basic principles of Islam from which 
all other principles are derived. Now the first principle— 
faith in God—is as old as the hills. The Quran claims no 
novelty on that account; it is simply reiterating an old but 
forgotten truth. The second principle— the brotherhood of 
a classless society within the faith or the mtlhit —is definitely 
and radically new. The old faith of Abraham, Moses and 
the other prophets is retained, but the old law is definitely 
annulled. Every prophet brings his own shariat or law; the 
law of The classless society’ is the last shariat; and there can 
be no new shariat* When discussing the Joiih, the Prophet 
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could appeal to other revealed books. But neither in the 
revealed books of old, nor in any of the societies of which 
the Prophet had any information, was this idea of brotherhood 
and equality reduced to the basic operative principles of the 
social order. Arabia was tribe ridden; in Persia the dis¬ 
enfranchised classes groaned under the triple burden of the 
royal power, the governing classes and the priesthood. Still 
the Prophet did not for a moment retract or flinch. He 
worked like a revolutionist and talked like one. The old 
social orders of the world with their discriminations had to 
go. “I have been sent to overthrow^ customs and habits,” 
he said. 

Judged by the amount of change it wrought, Islam during 
the Prophet’s life-time must be pronounced as not only one 
of the most vital but also the most bloodless revolutions 
in world-history. The Prophet’s 'methods were primarily 
pacific. The sacrifice of less than a thousand lives, counting 
the dead on both sides, sufficed to bring the whole of Arabia 
into the new creed. Medina under the Prophet was a 
working-class republic. Everyone worked for his livelihood; 
there were no painful distinctions of wealth; government was 
carried on by common discussion; there was no governing 
class and no subject people. 

Two further points have to be noted here as they were 
of supreme importance in the centuries to come, Islam dur¬ 
ing the Prophet’s time could, under the circumstances of the 
day, only stand for brotherhood and equality within the 'mdlaV 
or the creed. No other position was conceivable. After eleven 
years of pacific teaching and the attterapted suppression 
of that teaching, the Prophet was welcomed at Medina; 
there followed some ten years of revolutionary propaganda 
interpersed with battles of the heroic type. It was a period 
of revolutionary transition of which the Prophet only lived 
to see the first act. During this period his relations with non- 
Muslims wore regulated either by the laws of war or by 
treaties. He was not concerned with the relations of non- 
Muslims with each other. you your oread/’ the Quran 
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says, ‘'and to me mine.” Now the sayings of the Prophet 
that have survived to us are from these constantly changing 
revolutionary times at Medina. He made laws and annulled 
them according to the needs of the hour. Intermarriages 
with non-Muslims, for example, were first permitted; biit as 
the war-tension increased, they had to be prohibited. What 
attitude towards non-Muslims the Prophet would have adopt¬ 
ed in the matter of ‘eqality rmd brother-hood’ if ho 
had lived to see Islam become a recognised creed among 
other world creeds, w ith a position of pre-eminence, security 
and stability among them, we do not really know. Later 
ages, consequently, followed a zigzag course. On the one 
hand, the fanatical and reactionary religious leaders kept 
preaching war and hatred for which the occasion had passed. 
On the other hand, contact with non-Muslims of a higher 
variety than could liare been found in the Prophet’s Arabia, 
with their great traditions in arts and science and the 
necessity of learning from them, the decencies of human life, 
the exigencies of the government, the requirements of co-opera¬ 
tion in industry, business, trade and all other spheres of work 
in which religion is immaterial—all these considerations 
demanded an expansion of the Prophet’s doctrine of ‘brother¬ 
hood and equality’ ouisidt the But no textual religious 

authority could be produced for such an expansion, which 
the logic of history demanded. The thing was done ; it had 
to be done ; but it was not driven to its logical conclusion in 
thought and action, for the burden of the reactionary ele¬ 
ments could not be ignored. 

It would not be correct to say that Islam was planned 
as a city-creed; it was planned for all. Nevertheless 
Islam throughout its history has found it easier to operate 
in urban areas and has had to face great difficulties when it 
came acrosss wandering desert tribes or extensive rural areas 
of arable land. The conception of the city-state was inherit¬ 
ed by the Mussalmans from the Greeks and the Romans. 
In the desert of Arabia culture of any sort could flourish in 
the cities alone, and the Arabic language has the same root 
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word for ‘city’ and ‘civi’isation’ (madina, larn.iddun.madaniyat) 
Muslim historian have named most states after their capitals, 
including the Empire (Sultcmai) of Delhi, The Quran Irankly 
told the wandering Arabian tribes that they were to call them¬ 
selves ‘Mussalmans’ and not ‘Believers’ {^Mmru'ns) for their 
induction to the creed had been purely formal. All the 
institutions by which the Muslim faith has flourished—the 
local mosques with their local congregations and primary 
schools ; the great cathedral or Juma mosques of the cities 
with their enromous congregations and colleges for higher 
studies attached; the Khamiqas (religious houses) of the 
mystics; the great charitable endowments ; and, above all, 
the large mass of poor, needy but diligent students who have 
kept Islam alive—all these were possible in the cities alone. 
The conditions of the rural areas, on the other hand, have 
been so distressing throughout that the mass of the mullahs 
were driven to aflirm that it was enough for the salvation of 
a villager or a wandering tribesman if he could just recite the 
two short sentences of the Muslim ‘Affiirmation of Faith’ 
(Kallma), 

n. Islam in Ajam. 

Concerning the expansion of Islam into foreign lands 
and its history during the succeeding centuries, we need only 
note the most essential features. The Ibllowing facts lie on 
the surface. 

The Muslim or Saracenic exapansion outside Arabia came 
in two great swells or puiches, the first under the Pious 
Caliph, Omar I (634-644. A.D.), and the second under the 
Omayyad Caliph, Walid bin Abdul Malik (705-715 A.D.). In 
the centuries that have elapsed since then, Islam has expand¬ 
ed into India, it has been expelled from Spain, and the 
Ottoman Turks who expanded into Eastern Europe have been 
driven out from there. Apart from these changes, the fron¬ 
tiers of the Muslim population have remained substantially 
where Walid left them, extending in a long belt from the 
frontiers of Turkestan across notbern Africa to Morocco. 
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By 715 A.D. the power of Islam to expand territorially had 
been exhausted. 

The Caliph Muawiyah (661-680 A. D.), a brother-in-law 
of the Prophet, initiated two great changes. First, he altered 
the Republican Calipliate into a monarchy, though the title of 
of ‘Cahph’ was retained The change was symbolised by the 
fact that he appointed his son, Yezid, as his successor. 
Thereafter it became an unwritten law that the Caliphs, 
and following them the Sultans of later days, had the author¬ 
ity to nominate their successor from among their sons and 
brothers, and that the nomination would become valid 
when accepted by the leading officers of the state. Secondly, 
ho organised the leading Arab tribes into an exclusive govern¬ 
ing class. This class, as is proved by the extensive con¬ 
quests of Walid, know how to bear the burden and reap 
the rewards of one of the largest empires the world has 
seen. Still a governing class was a flat contradiction of 
the Prophet^s teachings. Revolts among the governed were 
inevitable, and the Oaiay^wl dynasty was extinguished in 
a terrible blood-bath in 750 A. D. The changes wrought 
by the Caliph Muawiyah could only be justified on the 
tyrant’s plea—-the necessity of the state. Still the institu¬ 
tions ertjated by him, though utterly unknown to the 
Quranic law, have lasted to this day. During the thirteen 
centuries that separate us from him, the monarchy and a 
governing class, whatever the composition of the governing 
class, have been considered an integral part of the Islamic 
political order, all scriptures and religious texts notwith¬ 
standing. 

It has been one of the deepest longings of the Muslim 
mind that the unity of the Faith should be expressed in 
a universal Islamic state. But in jiractico this has not been 
found either possible or desirable. The Omayyads (661- 
750 A. D.) governed the whole Muslim world. But their 
successors, the Abbaside Caliphs (750-1258 A. D.), were 
unable to control the Arab countries, who one after another 
declared themselves independant. By the year 900 A. D. 
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the process was complete. The Abbaside Caliphate, there¬ 
after, was left with its eastern lands alone—the lands of 
the Persians and the Turks, conveniently designated as 
‘Ajam.* This territory extending from the shores of the 
eastern Mediterranean to the frontiers of China was still a 
mammoth empire. The great Abbaside Caliphs from 
Mansur to Mutawwakil (754-861 A.D.) were persons of 
capacity and exercised a direct administrative control over 
the empire. But their weak successors were unable to bear 
the burden. During the tenth century a series of minor 
dynasties grew up in Persia, the most important of them 
being the Tahirids (820-872), the Saffarids (867-903), the 
Buwayhids (932-1055) and the Sarnanids (874-999). They 
formally acknowledged the Caliph, but carried on their 
government without any reference to him. It was considered 
sufficient if a Persian or Turkish Amir or Khan at the time 
of his accession got a firman (order of appointment) from 
the Caliph and sent him occasional presents. 

A great change came with the advent of Sultan Mahmud 
of Ghaznin (994-1030), whose conquests both in India and 
Ajam won him a position of singular eminence. He is 
counted as the first ‘Sultan’ of Ajam. Thereafter the Sultanat 
(or Empire) became the administrative authority of Ajam, 
while the Caliphate continued as a purely formal symbol 
till it was extinguished by Haluka Khan in 1258. The 
Ghaznavide Empire (999-1040) was short-lived, but it was 
followed by a series of successors—the Saljuq Empire (1037- 
1157); the Khwarazmian Empire (1157-1231); the Mongol 
Empire with its two hostile branches, the II Khans of 
Persia (1256-1349 A D.) and the Ogtai-Chaghtai rulers 
of Mawaraun Nahr (1227-1370); and the Timurids (1370-1500). 
After the extinction of the House of Timur at the beginning 
of the sixteenth century, the conception of the unity of 
Ajam disappeared, and the Persians as well as the Turks 
of Central Asia organised themselves into separate national 
monarchies—the Safavis and the Uzbegs. Thus, if the history 
of medieval Ajam is surveyed as a whole, it will be found 
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that during the nine centuries that lie between the Saracenic 
conquest of A jam and tlie establishment of the Uzbeg and 
the Safavi dynasties at the beginning of the sixteenth 
century, the extensive region of Ajam was, with terrible 
and recurrent interregnums, governed by seven imperial 
dynasties with their all-Ajam administrations. 

III. A Theoretical Digression. 

What is the position of the Islamic Revolution in world- 
history ? It will be useless to look for an answer in the 
works of the medieval Mussalmana—or of their antagonists. 
The Muslim historians of the middle ages had very meagre 
information about pre-Muslim civilisations ; they were 
living through a process of which they could not see the 
end, and it was not possible for them to visualise the day 
when the Muslim communities, so great in their own times, 
would be helpless before the immense, scientifically organised 
production-power of the nations of Western Europe. With 
very rare exceptions, such as Albairuni, the concept of world- 
history^ was totally beyond all medieval scholars, Muslim 
or non-Muslim. Their vision was confined exclusively to 
the history and the social forms of their own group. Later- 
day Muslim apologists have all talked off the point. Nor 
can the question be answered by the writers of modern 
Europe, who confuse European civilisation with Christian 
values or imagine that the world was created only for the 
dominance of European imperialisms. A very good example 
of this type of cheap thought is Sir Henry Elliot’s ‘Original 
Preface’ with its pathetic claim to “our high destiny as 
rulers of India.” An even better example is the anti-negro 
and, in fact, anti-Oriental «literature of the United States 
from Calhoun till the present day. 

To answer this question scientifically and honestly we 
must ignore all writers who, whatever shape their argument 
assumes, believe, consciously or Bubconsciously, in the idea 
of chosen people. The question can only be answered from 
a human as distinct from a sectional view-point, and in terms 
of universal human values as distinct from ‘class-values* 
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and ‘group-values.’ Hunmn history as a whole does not 
know of any chosen people. All are called ; a few are 
chosen; and even these are dismissed one after another. 

It is a notorious fact that only one school of thought 
today fulfils this condition—the school of Marx and Engels, 
The greatness of these two thinkers lies in the fact that, 
representing ideological)}’ the enslaved and the oppressed of 
all times, all peoples and all lands, they transcend those 
discriminations of race, language, nationality, colour and 
creed, which have been the pith and marrow of all orthodox 
historians with their cheap platitudes and immense learning. 
This is not a question of scholarship ; it is a question (>f 
vision. One of the most powerful anti-Communistic works 
of the present day, The Strategy and Tactics of World 
Communism (published by the House of Hepresentives’ 
Committee on Foreign Affairs, No. G19. p. 49) expresses a 
regret ‘That Communism for two generations has been 
degenerating from a great theory of history, and a great 
dream of human betterment, into a technique for power.” 
With this degeneration, or development, of Communism in 
the political field we are not here concerned. But Commun¬ 
ism is not only a great theory of history but the only theory 
of human history possible. It starts from the right point 
and surveys humanity from the right angle. Its basis is the 
greatest of human sentiments— the creed of the oppressed— 
and it recognises cordially the merit of all human achieve- 
ments, regardless of place, time and community, while 
insisting inevitably that all human achievements are also 
limited and conditioned. The doctrine of relativity is one of 
the basic principles of Marxism. 

The essence of the doctrine of Historical Materialism 
is stated by Karl Marx in his Preface to the Cretiqje of Poli¬ 
tical Economy- “The general result at which I arrived and 
which, once won, served as a guiding thread for my studies, 
can be briefly forumulateJ as follows: In the social pro¬ 
duction of their life, men enter into definite relations that 
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are indispensable and independent of their will; these rela¬ 
tions of production correspond to a definite stage of develop¬ 
ment of their material forces of production. The sum total 
of these relations of production constitutes the economic 
structure of society—the real foundation, on which rises a 
legal and political superstructure and to which correspond 
definite forms of social consciousness. Tlie mode of pro¬ 
duction of material life determines the social, political and 
intellectual life process in general. It is not the conscious¬ 
ness of men that determiiies their being, but, on the contrary, 
their social being that determines their consciousness. At 
certain stages of their dovelopmcnt, the material produc¬ 
tive forces in society come in conflict with the existing 
relations of production, or—w^hat is but a legal expression 
for the same thing—with tlie property relations within which 
they have been at workl>efore. From forms of development 
of the productive forces these relations turn into their 
fetters. Then begins an epoch of social revolution. With 
the change of the economic foundation, the entire immense 
superstructure is more or less rapidly transformed. In 
considering such transformations a distinction should always 
be made between the material transformation of the econo¬ 
mic conditions of production, which can be determined with 
the precision of natural science, and the legal, political, 
religious, jesthetic or philosophic—in short, ideological forms 
in which men become conscious of this conflict and fight it out. 
Just as our opinion of an individual is not based on what 
he thinks of himself, so can we not judge of such a period 
of transformation by its own consciousness; on the contrary, 
this consciousness must be explained rather from the con¬ 
tradictions of material life, from the existing conflict betw^een 
the social productive forces and the relations of production. 
No social order ever disappears before all the productive 
forces for which there is room in it have been developed; 
and new, higher relations of production never appear before 
the material conditions of their existence have matured in 
the womb of the old society itself. Therefore mankind sets 
itself only such tasks as it can solve; since, looking at the 
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matter more closely, we will always find that the task itself 
arises only when the material conditions necessary for its 
solution already exist or are at least in the process of forma* 
tion. Ill broad outlines w^e can designate the Asiatic, the 
ancient, the feudal, and the modern bourgois modes of 
production as so many progressive epochs in the economic 
formation of society.'' 

Even at tlie risk of wandering into some variety of 
deviationism, there is no alternative but to develop this 
brilliant argument further with referaace to the East in some 
important respects. 

“The Marxian doctrine”, Lenin wrote in March, 1913, 
“is omnipotent because it is true. It is complete and harmon¬ 
ious and provides men with an integrated world conception, 
which is irreconcilable with any forms of superstition, re¬ 
action or defence of bourgeois op£>ression. It is the legtimate 
successor to the bcvSt that was created by humanity in the 
nineteenth century in the shape of German philosophy, 
lOnglish political economy and French Socialism." 

The followers of Marx, Engels and Lenin are the only 
group of Europeans who have extended the hand of friend¬ 
ship to the East and whose love for human equality has 
been genuine; hence the groat charm of Marxism-Leninism 
for our eastern lands. The attitude of all other Europeans 
has been frankly unspeakable, and the importance of this 
fact in modern political movements cannot bo overemphasis¬ 
ed. Still Marx and Engels, who were not orientalists, could 
know little about Asia. European scholarship about the East 
till then had been remarkably cheap, superficial and arrogant; 
and it was quite incapable of understanding the character 
of our eastern societies. We need not be surprised that 
Marx and Engels were unable to interpret our eastern 
history owing to paucity of correct information on the 
principles they laid down after considering European history. 
Asia, on a much larger scale than Europe, has been dominat¬ 
ed by a series of systems which may be broadly divided 
into four epochs—the ancient period based on the caste- 
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system or other varieties of involuntary servitudes; the 
medieval period of large-scale, imperial administrations based 
on free labour, free contract and free capital but without 
freedom of thought; the early modern period of submission 
to European capitalistic imperialism due to the low standards 
of Eastern production which were continued from the middle 
ages; and, lastly, the period of contemporary Asian revival. 

The relation of the processes of production to the 
ideological apparatus of society has to be investigated 
further. Expressed in the Marxian fashion, every society 
will have the following—instruments of production ; a social 
system; and an ideological apparatus. The processes of 
production can be the same everywhere—time and space 
are immaterial, for the production-processes are based on 
the universal laws of science. What difference can there 
be between mining and cloth-making, whether the work is 
undertaken in the east or the west ? And the j)rocesse8 
of production will tend to create similar conditions of labour. 
Still the ideological apparatus cannot be ignored. It some¬ 
times lags behind, and is at other times in advance of the 
current processes of production. The two may often be in 
sharp conflict. This is what, broadly speaking, gives us the 
variegated pattern of human societies. Now every society will 
at any given stage be inevitably involved in contradictions, 
for it will be creating forces which are contrary to its 
general character and tend to overthrow it. This vicious 
contradiction in which society is involved may be broken at 
either end—either by an improvement of the methods of 
production or by an advance in the ideological apparatus. 
Labour till recent times was a force of secondary importance; 
one of the greatest feature of‘civilised’ societies in the past 
has been, as Rousseau remarked, the enormous number of 
“slaves against nature.” The processes of production may, 
as at present, change the conditions of labour and shatter 
the whole ideological apparatus. Conversely, an ideological 
revolution may bring to the labourer, while his instruments 
of production remain unchanged, a higher human content 
with increased dignity and rights. Religion has, at the 
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great turning points of history in the past, been the chief 
instrument fur this ideological revolution. In this lies its 
real value. The Marxist condemnation of religion as a 
whole is no longer necessary. We have to discriminate 
with reference to time and circumstances. There have been 
‘progressive adventures’ of human society which religion alone 
could undertake. 

But this brings us to a further question, which has to 
be discussed here. Religion ought to be, but in actual fact 
has not been, a cause of progress ; its general tendency, 
a[)art from the great cataclysmic revolutions in faith which 
history records, has been just the reverse. In its highe.«t 
manifestation in the human mind belief in God has been 
a revolutionary concept—revolutionary in the sense that 
it has transcended all traditional barriers of race and class 
and his sought the welbire of mankind as a whole. But 
many influences, the chief of them being the governing classes 
helped by the priests, as well as the element of habit in the 
nature of man, have during the larger part of human history 
turned faith in God and the whole influence of religion into 
a conservative force for the maintenance of the existing social 
order and the shameless oppression of the weak and the 
helpless. All groat religions have made their first start 
among the w'orking people and in their first manifestations 
have helped to break the vicious ideology of existing society. 
But success has always created a governing class within 
the creed ; and this governing class at a new and higher 
level has used religion for its own purposes. But here the 
paths of various religions part. In the lands of Islam it 
was not possible to prevent the study of the Quran and 
other religious texts. As a result of it the governing class 
had to combat a series of heresies. These heresies appeared 
continuously ; the series was unending. Some of them may 
have been due to adventurism. The object of most of them 
was to reinstitute by some means or other ‘the classless 
society’ of the Prophet or to find a remedy for labour trou¬ 
bles. Behind all of them lay the vision of a Revolutionary 
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God—a God who was commanding a readjustment of the 
existing social order. The idea of God is not necessarily a 
conservative or a reactionary concept, thongh this aspect 
of it has been foremost in all stabilised religions. 

IV- Position of the Islamic Revolution in World 
History- 

It is not dilHcult to indicate in board outline the position 
of the Saracenic expansion in world-history, the character of 
the economic order it gradually evloved in A jam and the 
ideological set-up which developed with this political and 
economic order. This task has not been attempted before, 
but there is no difficulty about it provided one sees things from 
the proper i.e, the Marxist, angle. And since these changes 
were destined to have a lasting inlluence in India also, it is 
better, first, to see how ilu^y operated in the lands of their 
birth. 

The remarkable success of the vSaracenic expansion was 
due to the fact that it put an end to all sorts of discrimina¬ 
tions and involuntary servitudes ; and its expansion was, 
generally speaking, limited to the area where these servi¬ 
tudes existed and from which they could be removed. It 
failed where these servitudes did not exist or whore they 
were too deep-rooted -on the frontiers of China, where there 
was no serfdom or caste, and on the frontiers of Europe 
where the serfs were too depressed to be aroused. 

Pious Mussalmans attribute the success of their faith to 
the valour and the virtues of the Mussalmans. But it is 
not denied that the conquered were also brave; and conquests 
BO rapid and so permanent cannot be explained by valour 
alone. We have to look deeper into the social forces at 
wwk. 

Modern historians give the name of ‘Primitive Com¬ 
munism’ to a long period of early human history, covering over 
a million years, when men lived in totems and maintained 
themselves primarily by hunting. Over a large part of the 
globe—the two Americas, Australia, Central and Southern 
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Africa—humanity never progressed beyond this stage. But 
in the Mediterranean region and Asia further progress was 
made possible by a series of inventions, such as the potter’s 
wheel, the spinning wheel, the loom, the cart, and the boat; by 
the taming of animals ; by the mining of metals, and by the 
discovery of agriculture. During the era of primitive com¬ 
munism man’s labour was barely sufficient for himself; he had 
nothing to lay aside for the future and no increase of popula¬ 
tion seemed possible. With the four great changes men¬ 
tioned above, a man’s labour could create a surplus-value 
over and above what he needed for the bare maintenance 
of himself and his family. Early civilisation was due to 
the fact that this surplus-value was appropriated or exploit¬ 
ed by a governing class, which thus found the means and 
the leisure for creating the conditions of civilised life— 
industry, commerce, religion, philosophy, the fine arts and, 
most important of all, the state. This exploitation was 
necessary for the next step in the progress of mankind ; it 
was also singularly inhuman. It took different forms in 
different countries, but broadly speaking in the Mediterranean 
region, Egypt, Mesopotamia and Asia Minor it took the 
form of helotdge or slavery, while in the lands of the Eastern 
Aryans, i.e. Persia and India, it took the form of the caste- 
system. The achievements of classical Greece, which deserve 
all the admiration they get, were based on a bare-faced 
exploitation of the original inhabitants or helots, wffio formed 
about 80% of the population. 

The exploitation of slaves and non caste groups had been 
going on in various lands for centuries before the rise of 
Islam. But by this time all its possibilities as a production- 
system had been completely exhausted. There was also in 
many lands a deep resentment among the lower classes to 
whom ordinary human rights were denied. The most 
important of these lands was Persia, where the people were 
divided into five castes on the same lines as the four castes of 
India. The Sassanian Emperor was proclaimed to be the 
GkKl-iacarnate; and his power was supported by the priests 
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and the nobles. The mass of the population, more vital than 
ill most lands, deeply’ resented its position of degrading ser¬ 
vitude. {^till all attemps to reform failed, the most important 
of them being the communist movement of Mazdak in 
the reign of Qubad, father of the famous Anusherwan 
(531-579 A.D.). 

To yiese depressed classes there came from the heart 
of the Arabian desert the Prophet’s call to the creed of 
brotherhood and equality. It is also a well-known fact that, 
whether a man accepted Islam or not, Islam was out to 
abolish all servile conditions. There could, under the shariat 
of Islam, be no question of a whole people or even of small 
groups being kept under servile conditions, whatever tbeir 
religion. Unless slavery could be proved, free status was 
assumed; and Islam, subject to specified discrimintions against 
non-Miislims which will be examined later, assumes an 
equal freedom for all. There are no grades of freedom in 
Islamic law. 

If the shariat of early Islam is compared with other legal 
systems of those days, it will be found to have two distinc¬ 
tive features as a civil code ; fust, unless a man is proved 
to be a slave, ho has full civil rights; secondly, in the innumer¬ 
able matters that come up before the civil court—contracts, 
sales, wage-claims, easements and torts, mortgages, gifts, 
mercantile customs, etc.—no discrimination of any type is 
permitted, not even on the ground of religion. With one 
sweep of the big brush the workers of Ajam were enfranchised 
in the domain of civil rights. 

But to understand this change, we have to keep the 
productive features of this extensive area in view. There 
is a weak mansoon in the province of Fars, and the South 
Caspian provinces have a heavy rainfall of about 80 inclies 
a year. But apart from these two favoured regions, the 
average rainfall of A jam is four inches a year; this slight 
rainfall, cyclonic in character, is of absolutely no use for 
agriculture. Cultivation, consequently, depended entirely 
upon artificial irrigation. Persia has no rivers worth men- 
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tioning and depended entirely upon kareezes and kanats, 
which brought water to the peasant’s farm from distant 
springs. Most of these hareezes were destroyed by the 
Mongols in the thirteenth century and have never been 
reconstructed. In the land of the Turks there are a number of 
important rivers— t.g. the Marwar Rud, the Oxus, the 
Jaxartes, the Zarafshan, the Terim. They were the source 
of an extensive canal system and most of the rivers, with 
the exception of the Oxus and the Jaxartes, did not succeed 
in reaching any sea. The ground in steppe-land, / e. rocky 
hills and rocky plains, in which the traces left by the 
primeval glaciers are clearly visible. Where water was 
available, the ground being extremely fertile, corn and 
fruit-trees grew in abundance. But over the waterless steppe 
the Turkish tribes wandered at will, feeding their flocks of 
sheep and goats on the sparse herbs. An unbelievabl}’ large 
part of the total population of Ajam, possibly 40%, lived 
by cattle-breeding. The more backward tribes, like the 
Ghizz and the Mongols, had no other occupation except 
cattle-raising; agriculture as an art was not known to them. 
In some parts of Ajam the summer is quite hot, but the 
winter everywhere is bitterly cold. 

At the absolutely primitive level, these people could live 
without any trade or commerce on the few commodities they 
themselves produced. Life in the Hazara (Ghor) mountains 
even now' seems to be possible on cattle and fruit-trees alone. 
But the great medieval empires, while enfranchising the city- 
labourers, also established security of roads and made trade 
and commerce possible on an extensive scale. Trade reacted 
on industry, and the great cities of Ajam took a new lease 
of life as industrial centres. A large number of new cities were 
also founded, mostly as military cantonments. Mechanical 
power was not known to that age, except in the form of 
water-mills. But in all that human and animal muscles 
could accomplish, it did not fail. Every city was proud of 
the strength of its labourers and of the wonderful skill of its 
trained ertfeans. The noarkel a even where overflowed with 
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manufactured goods. But many of the cities, like Naishapur, 
stood in desolate areas, where the trade-routes met, and far 
from the region from which they got their food supplies of 
grain, cheese and meat. At the higher economic level oj the 
middle-agesy everything from the security of the extensive 
system of canals and kareeses to the feeding of the populous 
cities* depended upon one condition—a strong and efficient all- 
A jam government or empire> It is this basic need which the 
seven imperial dynasties, that we have noted, were designed 
to meet. Conversely, a period of interregnum and chaos 
threatened to throw the whole population back to its primi¬ 
tive, pre-Muslim level; and public opinion backed up any 
‘hero’ who promised to give a unified administration to 
Ajam. 

‘One capitalist kills many,’ Marx has said. This is, 
no doubt, true of the modern machine age. Mechanical 
power and the machinery of credit now-a-days give a 
decisive advantage to the larger capitalist. It was not so 
in the middle ages. The industrial technique of the day gave 
an almost equal advantage to the large and the small 
manufacturer. By the side of the armament manufacturer 
getting government contracts there could flourish the 
individual artisan, who made swords or bows in his workshop 
and was locally reputed for his skill. Some industiies, like 
mining and metal-working, had to be undertaken on a large- 
scale, if at all. Others, like carpet-making, could not be under¬ 
taken by one-man only. Nevertheless cottage-industries 
and manufacturing concerns flourished side by side. The 
age seemed to be more intent on the development of skill 
than of inventions. It was, however, not in industry but in 
commerce that the greatest profits could be made ; for it 
was the trader rather then the industrialist who could 
create a monopoly for himself. Taken as a whole* Ajam 
maintained a standard of prosperity during the middle ages 
which no part of it outside the Soviet Union has yet regained* 

That the industrial progress of Ajam did not go beyond 
a certain stage was due to the fact that reactionary religious 
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thought killed science, and science alone could have made 
possible the next advance in the march of humanity—the 
utilisation of the powers of nature for industry in the place 
of the muscles of man and brute. 


Th result, as generation followed generation, was 
constantly increasing labour discontent. This discontent 
naturally expressed itself in a medieval form—in the form 
of religious heresies. The most important of these heresies 
Wfis the Ismaili cult with its vision of an Imam, who would 
have the power of amending and abrogating even the 
Quranic law, and who would establishd a rational order of 
society and promote science. In the little island of Bahrain, 
Nasir Khusrau, a poet-scholar of the twelfth century, tells 
■ us that the local Ismaili Imam had abolished fasts and 
prayers, declared the building of mosques unnecessary and 
established a socialistic agricultural community. It is difficult, 
Maulana Ghazzaii says, to prevent Ismaili ideas from 
permeating the Persian working classes. In some form or 
other the more notable heresies of the middle ages were ‘the 
creed of the oppressed’. Multitudes of men were prepared to 
follow any rebel, who promised to put things right or ‘spiri¬ 
tual deliverers’ who claimed to be mahdis nnd the like. It | 
suited the orthodox governing classes to treat labour 
leaders as heretics and heretics as rebels. The Kurd rebel, 
Babak Khurrami, is a good example. But as Ajam, on the 
basis of its cottage industries and small manufactures, could 
develop no proletariat sufficiently organised and disciplined to 
take charge of the state, victory lay entirely with the govern¬ 
ing classes and the forces of reaction. Ajam society had by the 
twelfth century reached a contradiction it could not trans¬ 
cend. The external proof of Ibis inner paralysis is the ease 
with which the Mongols swept through the whole region 
and the utter inability of Muslim society to offer any 
organised resistance. A second proof is that in all sphere of 
science, and io most spheres of culture and learning, its 
progress came to a definite end. 
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CHAPTER II. 

THE CULTURE OF MEDIEVAL AJAM- 
I. The Theological Sciences. 

We can now proceed to examine the cultural set-up 
r>f A jam that accompanied the political and economic advance 
discuesed in the previous chapter and came to an end in the 
thirteenth century. 

Muslim culture in Ajam developed steadily from the 
seventh to the twelfth century. By the first quarter of the 
thirteenth century it had reached its culmination, and on 
the existing ideological and economic basis no further sub¬ 
stantial advance was possible except in the field of applic- 
cation. 

The standard attained both in culture and in the fositive 
sciences tOiis incomparably the highest in the contemporary world 
outside Chinn, 

We take the theological sciences first. It is said that 
Islam knows no priesthood, and this is, of course, theoretically 
true. But education was bound to make a distinction 
between the priest and the laity. The influence of the 
ulema or religious scholars in Islam is a fact, and no plati¬ 
tudes can ignore it. 

The basis of all religious study in Islam is the Quran— 
its grammar, word-meaning and the interpretation of its text. 
It is obvious that so far as the textual study of the Quran 
is concerned, the field is not unlimited. The study came 
to an end with the Nahv-i Mufassal (classical Arabic grammar) 
and the Tafsir-i-Zamikhshari or Commentary of Zamikhshari 
which was completed in 1136 A. D. All critical scholars have 
recognised this fact. To the interpretation of the Quran, of 
course, there can be no end. Nevertheless later-day com¬ 
mentaries have been either novel interpretations, which 
raised endless but futile discussions, or mere repetitions of 
the originals, Zamikhshari,, for good reasons, became a 
Mu’tazila or rationalist, but it was recognised even in India 
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that from the view-point of the higher textual scholarship 
there was no alternative to him. 

Next to the Quran, come the Prophet’s sayings or 
hndises* No hadises of the Prophet were recorded during his 
life-time. A number of collections of his hadises wore 
made during the Omayyad period but these collections have 
not survived. In the period of the Abbasides the collection 
of the Prophet’s hadises began in right earnest and 
continued for a long time. The chief collections are as 
follows : 

1. The Muwatta of Imam Abu Abdullah Malik bin 
Anas (715-795 A.D.). 

2. The MUsnod of Imam Ahmad bin Hambal 

(380-855 A.D-). 

3. The ]amad-Sahih of Imam Abu Abdullah Moham¬ 
mad bin Ismail, popularly known as Imam 
Bokhari after Bokhara, the place of his birth 
(810-870 A.D.), 

4. The Sahih of Imam Abul Hasan Muslim bin 
Hajjaj of Naishapur (821-874 A.D.). 

5. The Jamd of Abu Isa Mohammad of Tirmiz 
(824-892 A.D.). 

6. The Sunan of Abu Baud Sulaiman of Sijistan or 
Sistan (817-888 A.D.). 

1, The Sunan of Abu Abdur Rahman bin Ahmad 
Nisai (830-915 A.D.); the author also made a 
selection from his larger work, known as the 
tMujianibi-un Nabun, to which reference is 
sometime made. 

8. Th Sunan of Abu Abdullah Mohammad of 
Qazvin, generally known as Ibii-i Majah 
(824-886 A.D.). 

These collections are of enormous length ; they give not 
only the hadises of the Prophet but also the long chain of 
narrators on the authority of whom the hadises were based. All 
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the scholars concerned have stated that a large number of 
hadises related to them were rejected as unworthy of inclusion. 
Still the Masnad of Imam Bambal and the Mvuatta of Imam 
Malik have been criticised on the ground that they include 
hadises net properly authenticated. Ibn-i-Majah needlessly 
injured his reputation by fabricating hadises of the Prophet 
in praise of the Persian city of Qazwin. Sunni tradition 
believes in the six authenticated collections (sihah sittah). 
“The six collections which are famous in Islam”, Shaikh 
Abdul Haq of Delhi declares, “mean the Sahhs of Imam 
Muslim and Imam Bukhari, the Jam-i of Tirmizi, and the 
three Sunans of Abu Daud, Nisai and Ibn-i Majah ; but 
according to some the Muwotta should bo taken in place of 
Ibn-i Majah.” Of all these great Traditionists, only Imam 
Malik and Imam Hambal belonged to the Arab race; the rest 
were from Ajam who sojourned in Arabia for years together. 

The process of hadis-collecting, it is obvious, had to come 
to an end; the mere passage of time would ensure this. Conse- 
cpiently in later days the energies of the Traditionsts (or 
scholars of the Prophet’s sayings) became circumscribed 
within very definite limits, e.g, compilation of manuals for 
students, like the Mashariqul Anwar or the Mishkalnl 
Masahib, in which the authentic hadises alone were included 
and for the sake of brevity the chain of narrators was 
dropped ; and the discussion of the meaning of the hadises 
and their coordination with each other and the Quranic 
texts. Further, two diametrically opposed processes—the 
discarding of fabricated hadises and fabrication of false 
hadises —went on continuously throughout the middle ages. 

The Quran and the Hadises ought to give us the law. 
This law would have two parts. First, the law necessary 
for individual salvation through rituals, prayers and right 
conduct. This is the proper domain of Muslim theology. 
Manuals on the whole or a part of the subject appeared in 
enormous numbers during the middle ages, and they still 
continue to appear. But all that could be said on every 
aspect of individual life was brought together in a treatise 
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of enormous length, the Ihyaul "TJlum of Maulana Ghazzali 
(1058-1111 A. D.)- 1^' is dcubtful if any Mussalman, however, 
prayerful, could really live according to the detailed direc¬ 
tions of this great work. Perhaps the great Ghazzali himself 
realised the fact, for he has summarised it in a Persian 
work, the Kimia i Sa'adat. 

The second part of the law would appertain to those 
actions of men which came within the purview of the law- 
courts. This is the sphere of the shtrurt, properly so-called, 
though all works on the shariat intrude into the sphere of 
theology, in which they are not considered authentic. There 
is very little of law proper in the Quran itself, apart from 
provisions for inheritance, for the prohibited degrees of 
marriage, and for wills. A number of other matters 
are referred to in passing—theft, adultery, murder, jazia, 
the law of evidence, etc. But the brevity of the Quranic 
injunctions on these matters led to great differences of opinion 
in later days. Concerning government or the state there 
are only two injunctions— first, all affairs are to be decided 
by common discussion {shura), secondly, the Mussalmans 
are to obey the rulers {ulul amr) ‘from amongst them¬ 
selves,* but if they differ with their rulers about any matter, 
they are to turn back to Allah and His Prophet. Taken as a 
whole, the Quranic law was quite insufficient for the needs 
of society and the Prophet gave directions about all cases 
that were brought before him. This practice seems to have 
been continued by the Pious Caliphs (632-661 A. D.), but 
with the advent of the Omayyads it inevitably stopped. 
Legislation, thereafter, w^as considered to be a function of 
the millat (community) and its acknowledged leaders, not 
of the Caliph. 

The four schools of Sunni law—the Hanafis, Shafi’is, 
Hambalis and Malikis—rose during the period of the Great 
Abbasides (754—861 A. D.). Since the courts cannot leave 
a case undecided for want of a relevant law, it was the duty 
of the jurisconsult or faqih to answer all questions any one may 
put to him, however improbable the circumstances may 
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be in practical life. Where the Quran and the hadie were 
silent, the jurisconsults resorted to qiyas or the extension 
of an acknowledged principle to similar cases. Where qiyaa 
was not possible, they appealed to ‘reason.’ Reason very 
often meant the law of Rome, which Justinian had codified. 
But very often Rome was also silent, and novel situations 
had to be considered. Thus in the reign of the Samanids 
in Central Asia there was a great extension of canal cons¬ 
truction, and since both Roman law and the shariat were 
silent on canal construction, an order had to be given for 
the compilation of a law-book on water-rights on the basis 
of reason and commonsense. 

The greatest differences of opinion prevailed among the 
leading jurisconsults on some of the most vital questions 
of the day, and no agreement was possible. The leading 
jurisconsults (with the curious exception of Imam Yusuf) 
insisted on keeping themselves aloof from the government 
in order to preserve their freedom of conscience and were, 
consequently, not in a position of official responsibility. So 
by common consent the principle to be enforced between the 
parties was left to the Qazi (or the judge appointed by the 
government) who could follow the opinion of any distinguish¬ 
ed jurisconsults or faqih, which was calculated to do justice 
in the individual case. But bis opinion was not considered 
binding on his successor, or even on himself in a later case. 
So works on the shariat, as it developed, followed a two-fold 
principle. Where there was agreements among the faqihs, 
the principle was laid down as binding ; but where the faqihs 
differed from each other, the differences were carefully noted 
down for the guidance of the qazis. It used to be the ambi¬ 
tion of medieval scholars to write a useful manual or text¬ 
book for students or the general reader; the greatest of 
them strove to compile comprehensive treatises that may be 
the last word on the subject. So far as the Muslim sharied 
is concerned, this second task was accomplished in the 
famous Hidaya of Imam Abul Hasan Burhanuddin AU bin 
Abu Bakr of Marghinan in Ferghana (ob. 1191 A. D.), The 
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great Imam was a man of worldly wisdom, who rode out 
in a splendid cavalcade consisting by his disciples and 
others ; later generations have, therefore, paid scant atten¬ 
tion to him as a religious guide. But the legal sections of 
the Hidiiyoh were considered the last word on the subject 
throughout the middle ages in all the lands of Ajam The 
Hidayah is silent on public rights ; its basic principles of 
private rights are equality and free contract. As was 
inevitable with a treatise of such eminence, it contributed 
very largely to making the law of Islam static. Further 
progress was only possible by the process of judicial legis¬ 
lation, the growth of customary law or the intervention of the 
state. 


n. Mysticism. 

It was inevitable that in Islam as in other religions there 
should grow up a school of the inner spirit pitted against 
the school of formal theology and external law. But in 
Islam alone did this school of mystics or sujis reach a 
development that enabled it to challenge the power of the 
formal or externalist theologians and to inspire the life and 
the literature of the people for centuries. By the thirteenth 
century most educated men and all poets claimed to be 
mystics and appropriated the terminology of mysticism. 
But with the expansion of the cult, its meaning was lost ; 
and all persons, who talked mysticism but were not prepared 
for the mystic discipline or for the renunciation of their 
worldly careers had to be classitied as muius^tvwiff or ‘synthetic 
mystics.’ 

To the first group of mystics in Islamic history, Pro¬ 
fessor Nicholson has given the appropriate designation of 
‘Quietists.* They appeared in Iraq during the Omayyad 
period, chiefly in the cantonment towns of Kufa ^nd Basra. 
The Quietists were men of deep religious feelings rather 
than conscious mystic theorists ; they belonged mostly to 
the conquered communities. But they did lay the found¬ 
ations of mysticism by promulgating the doctrine of Tauha 
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or Repentance. Tauha does not consist merely in refraining 
from evil deeds. It is, according to the Mishahul Hidayah, 
rAirth in the form taught by Lord Christ: “You shall not 
enter the kingdom of Heaven unless you are born again." 
Mysticim thus begins where theology ends. “Repentance" 
a leading Quietist has said, “means that you forget repent¬ 
ance." It postulates a complete change of personality—a 
second or spiritual birth. 

Shaikh Ali Hajwiri, writing about the middle of the 
twelfth century, speaks of the mystics as being divided 
into twelve schools, all of which had appeared by the 
second quarter of the tenth century. (1) The Jlululis or 
Reincarnationists. This school arising in Khorasan and 
the lands further east was generally condemned, but 
it nevertheless succeeded in permeating mystic thought, 
through and through. (2) Ilallajis or the followers of 
Mansur Hallaj who had declared : ‘T am the Truth." 
Mysticism in this extreme form was considered dangerous. 
Hallaj was put to death and diverse opinions have been 
expressed about his character and aims. (3) Taijuris or the 
school of rapture (sakr), who followed Shaikh Bayazid 
Taifuri of Bustam. The greatness of Shaikh Bayazid is 
not denied ; but his bold sayings {Shatahat) required a lot 
of explaining. (4) The Malamatis or Qiissaris, who followed 
Shaikh Abu Saleh Hamadan bin Ahmad-al Qussar. These 
mystics recklessly defied public opinion so that blame 
(malamal) may befall them. Their real object, of course, 
was to follow the right path without regard to public opinion. 
(6) The Kharrazis or believers in Fana or Annihilation in 
God. This age-old doctiine of Nirvana was postulated by the 
founder of the school, Abu Said Kharraz, as follows : “If a 
man turns himself towards Allah, and attaches himself to 
Allah, and lives in nearness to Allah, and forgets his own ex¬ 
istence, and forgets everything except Allah—then if you ask 
him, wherefrom are you and what object do you desire, he will 
have no answer but—Allah." Nirvana thus defined in terms 
of psychology and not of metempsychosis was acceptable to 
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the Mussalmans. (6) The Khufaijis or followers of Abu 
Abdullah Mohamniad bin Khufaif of Shiraz, who propounded 
the doctrine of huzur (presence with Allah) and ghibai 
(absence from Allah). Presence and absence, of course, 
refer to man’s consciousness. The mystic must be always 
conscious of bis presence with Gcd; at the last stage obviously 
the difference between the phenomenal and noumenal world 
will disappear. (7) The Sayyaris or followers ofAbul Abbas 
Sayyar, the Imam of Merv. They propounded the doctrine 
of jama a>nd tafraqa. If the seeker was successful in his 
work, his mind would be in a state of jama, bliss, harmony 
or unity ; if his progress was frustrated, his condition would 
be one of distraction or tafroqa. In non-mystic mortals 
these two conditions are called joy (shauq) and sorrow 
(alam). (8) The Afuhasibis or followers of Abu Obaidullah 
Haris bin Asadiil Muhasibi. They discussed the problems 
of hal and mvqam —the stages (muqam) of the mystic’s path 
and the conditions (hal) he would be in. They also laid down 
the principle of muhasibah or mystic self-criticism (9) The 
Tustaris or followers of Abu Abdullah Tustar, who discussed 
the problem of controlling man’s lower nature or nafs, 
(10) The Hakimis OT followers of Abu Abdullah Mohammad 
bin Hakim-ut Tirmizi, who affirmed Hhe doctrine of saintship 
or wilayaL* According to the Hakimis the saints or waits 
were a necessary part of the cosmic order ; without them 
the world could not exist. The Hakimis graded the saints, 
classified them and informed the Muslim community of their 
exact number. Contemporaries laughed at Hakim Tirmizi’s 
statemants but his theory was destined to exercise a remark¬ 
able influence three centuries later with the rise of the 
mystic Orders or Sihilahs, (11) The Nvris or followers of 
Abul Hasan Nuri. Nuri clamed that the object of the 
seeker was not/agr (t.e. poverty as poverty) but iasawtwf 
or mysticism. He also preferred working in society (suhbat) 
to solitary life (uzlat), (12) In between these schools stood 
the great Shaikh Junaid of Baghdad (circa 900). He 
believed in sobriety (or sahv) and avoided rapture (sakr) ; 
at the same time he would have nothing to do with the 
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externalism of the mullahs. Most D)ystio8 of the succcediog 
generations preferred the school of Shaikh Junaid, whose 
greatest merit lay in the fact that while keeping aloof from 
state-dominated clericalism, he did not forget that balance 
and self-restraint are the essence of mysticism. 

While the Quietisis wrote no books, most founders of 
the mystic schools were voluminous writers. Unfortunately, 
only a small fraction of their works has survived. The schools 
were not necessarily opposed and exclusive; in many respects 
they were complementary. For two hundred years or more 
a series of pamphlets ( risalas ) and text-books (khvlasas) 
appeared in which attempts were made to consolidate all 
mystic doctrines. But when all had been said, two divergent 
view-points were inevitable. The centrist school of Shaikh 
Junaid, after absorbing all it could of the rest, found its 
final expression in the great Awariful Ma'arif of Shaikh 
Shihabuddin Suhrwardy (1145-1234). It is the greatest 
work of centrist Muslim mysticism for all times. The greatest 
exponent of leftist mysticism, Shaikh Mohiuddin Ibn-i 
Arabi, came from distant Spain. Persecuted wherever bo 
went, Shaikh Ibn-i Arabi had to migrate from Spain through 
North Africa to Mecca and from Mecca to Qunia in Asia 
Minor. He is said to have met Shaikh Shihabuddin Suhr¬ 
wardy in a street of Mecca; the two great mystics looked 
at each other, but they had nothing to say to one another 
and went their own way. lihe Awariful Ma'arif ohi^Led 
an immediate acceptance amongst the mystic of A jam, but 
the two great works of Ibn-i Arabi, the Fususal Hakam and 
the Fuiuhat Makkiyah, were widely misunderstood and 
condemned. To Ibn-i Arabi there could be no difference 
between the noumcnal and the phenomenal world; all is God, 
for how can there be a not-God? This is the famous doctrine 
of Wahdatal Wujud or ‘One Existence’ summarised in the 
formula ^Huwallah" (He is God), which in the later days of 
the Moghul Empire seemed to be obvious to everybody, 
Hindus and Mussalmans alike. But with the contemporaries 
of Ibn-i Arab! it was different. His son-in-law and successor, 
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Shaikh Sadruddin of Qunia, wrote works explaining his 
iimster’s doctrines. But the most forceful exposition of Ibn-i 
Arabi’s ideas, however, came from a different quarter. 
Maulana Jalaluddin Ilumi (1207-1273 A.D.), whose Masnavi 
is considered by most critics to be the greatest of all Muslim 
works, was a close friend of Shaikh Sadruddin, who lead the 
Maulana’s funeral prayers. And the Muslim world accepted 
from the great Masnavi in verso what it had rejected from 
Ibn i Arab! in prose. The Masnavi was known in India 
during the early years of Firoz Tughlaq’s reign, but the works 
of Shaikh Mohiuddin Ibn-i Arabi, though studied, were not 
generally approved. 

This consolidation of mystic thought was followed ty the 
foundation of the mystic Orders or Silsilahs about the begin¬ 
ning of the thirteenth century. Abdul Fazl mentions fourteen. 
Silsilahs^ but some of them existed on paper only, while other 
silsilahs had arisen, like the Chishtiak-Sabiriah Silsilah by 
the breaking up of previous Silsilahs. So far as our period 
is concerned, the matter is not so confusing. The first mystic 
Silsilah or Order in Islam, the Silsilah4 Khwajgany arose in 
the lands of the Turks beyond the Jaxartes; its earliest texts 
show a deep Buddhist influence in doctrine and terminology 
as well as the organisation of mystic discipline. But after 
prolonged discussions its traditions were brought in a line 
with Muslim mystic orthodoxy. Its earliest well-known 
saint, not founder, Ata Yaswi, lies buried in the city of 
Turkestan. This Order expanded up to Herat, but its progress 
towards India was stopped by the stout-hearted resistance of 
the mystics of Chisht, a city which is about a hundred miles 
from Herat. It did not come to India till Akbar’s time. 
By the fifteenth century this Silsilah had come to be known 
as the Naqshbandi Silsilah after Shaikh Bahauddin Naqsh- 
band (1317-1389). 

The Suhrwardy Order starts from Shaikh Shihabuddin 
Suhrwardy, whose work has been referred to already. The 
Chishti Order, so important in India, was apj)arently a local 
growth^ its chief saint may have been Shaikh Maudud Chishti. 
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The Order had no importance except in Chisht and India. 
The Qadria Order, founded by Shaikh Abdul Qadir of Gilan 
(1077-1166), also did not come to India during our period. 
The Firdausi Order, founded by Shaikh Najniuddin Kubra, 
(1145*1226 A. D.), formed its centre at Delhi, but it could not 
prosper there, possibly owing to preponderance of the Chishtis,^ 
and proceeded eastward to Bihar, where its greatest scholar- ^ 
saint, Shaikh Sharfuddin Yahya of Manir, lived and worked 
during the reign of Firoz Shah Tughlaq. His Letters [Maklubat)^ 
are an excellent exposition of the principles of Muslim | 
mysticism. ^ 

All these Silsilahs claim succession (Khilafat) from the 
Prophet through Hazrat Ali. The Silsilah-i-Khwajgan first 
claimed succession through Hazrat Abu Bakr, but later 
on it also preferred to claim succession through Hazrat Ali. 
The pious believer is still taught to recite the names of the 
saints of his Order from the Prophet to the Founder of the 
Order, and from him down to the present day. But the 
chains of succession from the Prophet to the Founder of the 
Silsilahs are definitely a concoction of the thirteenth century ; 
there is no earlier authority for them. In any case there 
were no Silsilahs before the twelfth century with the solitary 
exception of the Turkish Khwajgans, who probably arose 
soon after the expansion of Islam beyond the Jaxartes. 

The unit of the Silsilah was the Shaikh {guru) to whom 
his own master had given a ‘certificate of succession* or 
Khilajat-nama and ‘a spiritual dominion’ or wilayat. The 
Shaikh could give a certificate of succession to any of his 
qualified disciples and send him to any part of the world ; 
such a disciple in bis turn became a Shaikh and could enrol 
his own disciples. In the Khilafat-namas of later days the 
chain of spiritual succession was carefully recited. But 
there was no possibility of the system growing into a 
global hierarchy like the Roman Catholic Church. The 
Silsilahs quarrelled with each other ; there was no co-ordin¬ 
ation even between the Shaikhs of the same Silsilah, who 
acted independently and often appointed rival sucoesBors to 
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the same territory. The Kliilafui-Namas were sometimes fabri¬ 
cated and at other times succession was claimed without 
any Kilafai-Nama or even clear verbal appointment. Ficti¬ 
tious saints were often invented to justify the foundation of 
a new Silsilah or sub-Silsilah. Lastly, many Shaikhs appointed 
their own sons as their successors, and thus mysticism by 
the fourteenth century (in India as well as Ajam) ceased 
to be an spiritual urge and degenerated i[ito a comfortable 
and recognised hereditary trade or profession, which catered 
to the needs of the ignorant and the credulous. 

in. The Positive Sciences- 

We turn, next, to the positive or secular sciences. The 
foundation of sciences among the Mussalmans was laid 
during the reign the Great Abbasides (754-861 A. D.) and 
royal patronage was a great contributory factor. The 
Mussalmans could only learn the sciences by borrowing, and 
they borrowed without hesitation from the Greeks and the 
Hindus. The names of a large number of translators have 
been recorded, though the compilation of excellent Arabic 
text-books soon made resort to translatioTis unnecessary. 
The synthetic process by which the sciences w^ere consolidated 
excites admiration. The decimal system and trigonometry, 
for example, were taken from the Hindus and the famous 
Brahma-Siddhanta of Brahma Gupta, the leading work of 
Indian science, was translated under the name of Sind-Hind, 
The astrolabe was borrowed from the Greeks and greatly 
improved. The two important lines on which the Muslims 
worked were botany and zoology leading up to medicine, 
and geometry and algebra leading up to astronomy. Within 
the period of the Great Abbasides (754-861 A. D.) the 
Muslim scientists—a term in which a lot of non-Muslims 
have always been included because they belonged to the 
tradition-'had outstripped all their predecessors. This 
advance continued for the next two centuries and then it 
came to stop. The achievements of the past remained, but 
there was no mcite progress. 

The eminence of medieval Muahm science is generally 
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acknowledged ; it led the whole world till, under happier 
circumstances, its work was taken up by the nations of 
Central and Western Europe. Here it is only necessary 
to examine the circumstances that prevented the advance 
of science after the eleventh century in Muslim lands. 

Almost immediately with the translation of Greek and 
Hindu works, a bitter conflict started between the secular 
thinkers and the scientists on the one side and theologians or 
mullahs on the other. An example of this is the famous 
Mutazilite controversy in which the scientists were completely 
worsted. The basis of the controversy can be briefly stated. 
Pure science could not proceed without complete freedom 
to lay down its own fundamental postulates, and these 
postulates for medieval science were (a) the principle of 
causation, (b) the conservation of energy and (c) the indes¬ 
tructibility or eternity of matter. Albairuni definitely 
attributes the last two principles to the Hindus. The basis 
of the principle of causation is the universal experience and 
practice of mankind. To the theologians these three princi¬ 
ples were utterly unacceptable. The principle of causation 
questioned the possiblity of miracles, while, if matter was 
indestructible, there seemed to be no possibility of Creation. 
Further trouble was caused by the fact that the Quran refers 
to astronomical phenomena as objects of immediate experi¬ 
ence or with reference to contemporary Arab theories. The 
reasonings of mathematics have (as Kant remarked) an 
element of necessity about them. It was not possible on 
the basis of reason, for example, to question the following 
argument advanced to prove the curvature of the earth : 
a rod of the same length will cast a longer shadow as you 
approach the north pole and a shorter shadow as you 
approach the equator. So the theologians shifted their ground 
and raised the questions : What is the more valid basis of 
human faith, Manqulat, the authorised text as commented 
upon by the leading theologians, or Maqulat, human reason ? 
The fight against Aql or Reason, specially as expressed 
in Greek philosophy and science, was considered by the 
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fanatic mullahs to be an integral part of the great jihad (holy 
war) of Islam. They developed a special branch of theology 
about this topic and called it Kalam. The whole of 

it is poor stuff to a modern reader, but the mullahs succeeded 
in carrying the mass of the public with them, including the 
workers. Still the scientists, though considered to be in grave 
error, were respected for their character, their learning and 
their intellectual achievements. 

But a great change came when the state itself began to 
persecute the scientists. The glory of inaugurating this 
policy of persecution belongs to Sultan Mahmud, who as the 
first Emperor or Sultan of Islam had to win over the orthodox 
to his side. He persecuted the Ismailis, who had scientific 
leanings. In Sind, we are told, he ordered the hands and feet 
of all Ismailis to be cut off. It was the misfortune of the two 
greatest scientists of Ajam, Abu Raihan Albairuni and Shaikh 
Bu Ali Sina (Avicenna), to be his contemporaries. Mahmud 
sent orders for their arrest to Khwarazm, where they were 
living, but the ruler of Khwarazm preferred to show them the 
order before its execution. Shaikh Bu Ali Sina decided to 
run away and was nearly killed by a snow-storm. Orders for 
his arrest along with his portraits were sent to every city 
of the Ghaznavide Empire, but he managed to find an asylum 
with Azduddoulah Daylami, the Buwayhid ruler. Albairuni 
preferred to surrender and was sent to India. Here he studied 
the philosophy, sciences and social institutions of the Hindus. 
He found that Hindu scientific thought had been stagnant 
for centuries, and surveying the world around him, he 
prophesied the same for Muslim science. “The number of 
sciences is great,’’ he said, “and it may be still greater if 
the public mind is directed towards them at such times as they 
are in the ascendancy and in general favour with all, when 
people honour not only science itself but also its representa¬ 
tives. To do this is, in the first instance, the duty of those 
who rule over them, of kings and princes. For they alone 
could free the mind of scholars from their daily anxieties 
about the necessities of life, and stimulate their energies to 
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earn more fame and favour, the yearning for which is tlie 
pith and marrow of human nature. The present times, how¬ 
ever, are not of this kind. They are the very opposite, and 
therefore it is quite impossible that a new science or a new 
kind of research should arise in our days. What we have of 
science is nothing but the scanty remains of bygone better } 
times.*’ (''India,*' VoL I, Chap. IV). %/ 

These words were prophetic. Most Muslim governments 
of the future cared nothing for science. Malik Shah Seljuqi 
(1072-1092) reformed the calendar ; Ulugh Beg of Samarqand 
(1397-1449) constructed an observatory; Humayun dabbled 
in astronomy. But such temporary, hectic attempts produced 
no lasting results, and could not, in any case, anticipate the 
extraordinary progress of modern Europe. Medieval Muslim 
scholarship in every subject, as we have seen, had the 
tendency of expressing itself in one great treatise and of 
becoming stationary thereafter. In mathematics Muslim 
achievement found its final culmination in the Qanun-i- 
Maaudi of Albairuni; the fact that manuscripts of this work 
are extremely rare proves that scant regard was paid to it. 
But better fortune was in store for Bu Ali Sina’s Qanun-i 
Shifa, the greatest treaties in Muslim medicine, which was the 
text-book of Muslim physicians throughout the middle ages 
and is so even today. To go beyond Bu Ali Sina was consi¬ 
dered wrong in principle ; so far as Muslim medicine, called 
Yunani Tib, is concerned, no progress was made after the 
Ghaznavide times. 

A better fate awaited secular literature—poetry, history 
and the like. Here there was no question of religious per¬ 
secution ; progress, consequently, did not stop. The same 
may be said of the arts. To architecture there was naturally 
no objection, specially as it found expression in mosques 
and mausoleums, towers and domes. There are references 
to mural paintings during the Sultanat period ; but painting 
as an art was condemned. The poor painter was told 
with egregious stupidity that *he was rivalling God* and 
that severe punishment awaited him for this presumption in 
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the other world. But tho Mongol rulers of Persia, the II 
Khans, were in no way bound by Muslim opinion, and paint¬ 
ing on paper prospered under their patronage till Muslim 
society came to accept it. As for music and dancing, the 
governing class patronised these arts and there was no 
gainsaying it. For where the governing class was concerned, 
the Mullahs, who depended upon it for their livelihood, had 
no alternative but to remain silent; and the wine-parties of 
the aristocracy would have been insipid without the dancing 
women and their songs. On the papular level, the Chishti 
mystics fought the mullahs for the recitation of mystic 
songs and certain varieties of music, and succeeded after a 
prolonged struggle. 

The relation of the culture of Ajam to Indo-Muslim cul¬ 
ture is extremely simple. The whole of the science and 
i culture of Ajam, briefly surveyed above, was bodily 
imported into India by the first quarter of the thirteenth 
century—text-books and teachers, along with their current 
controversies. Soon afterwards Muslim culture was crushed 
in its homelands by the terrible Mongol invasions. In the 
period intervening between the Mongol invasions and the 
Timurid revival (1218-1400), India was the only country 
where Ajam culture could flourish. 
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CHAPTER III. 

THE URBAN REVOLUTION IN 
NORTHERN INDIA. 

I. Indian Society before the Ghorian Invasions. 

The time has now come when the social facts of the 
middle ages can be properly interpreted by the removal of 
that wholly deceptive ideological coating that has been put 
on them by medieval as well as modern writers. Because 
the English government was a foreign government supported 
by foreign troops, it has been imagined that the Delhi 
Sultanat and the Mughal Empire were administrations of the 
same type; and it is conveniently forgotten that the Mussalman 
of India had no ‘home government’ outside India and none 
of that superiority in machine-industry and armaments, which 
led inevitably to the establishment of British rule in India. 
One must be very ignorant of the original material of Indian 
histor}^ political and non^political, to imagine that the 
government of medieval India was either foreign or military. 

Secondly, because it suited the rulers of the middle ages 
in works and speeches intended entirely or primarily for the 
Mussalmans to portray themselves rs protagonists in that 
eternal conflict or jihad which men of the Faith are supposed 
to wage against all wicked people, it does not in the least 
follow that their pretensions were correct—or that they even 
deceived intelligent contemporary Muslims, who were in¬ 
dependent of the government in the matter of their livelihood. 
The Delhi Sultanat was no more ‘Muslim* than the British 
Empire has been ‘Christian*. The official historians and the 
class of mullahs, who were dependent on the government— 
and the government provisions in this respect were extremely 
liberal—had, of course, their directions from those in power. 
But the higher Muslim religious consciousness throughout the 
middle ages repudiated the claim of the state to he anything 
but the organisation of the dominant class for its own benefit* 
The Qazi of Ghaznin refused the present of the gold of an 
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idol from Sultan Masud because the campaigns of his father, 
Sultan Mahmud, had not been waged according to the 
principles of the Prophet’s jihad* Independence from the 
government was one of the basic teachings of Shaikh Nizam- 
uddin Aulia, admittedly the greatest Muslim religious teacher 
of the Khilji-Tughlaq period, and, in fact, of all Indian mystic 
teachers of the middle ages. That the state or government 
is *an organisation of sin* and. that no man, who cares for his 
spiritual salvation, will enter its service, was one of the 
deepest religious convictions of the medieval Muslim mind 
both in India and A jam. This conviction runs like a red 
thread throughout our religious literature of the higher type. 

The scientific historian will do well to bear in mind 
Marx’s warning : “We cannot judge a period of transforma¬ 
tion by its own consciousness; on the contrary, this conscious¬ 
ness must be explained rather from the contradictions of 
material life, from the existing conflict between the social 

productive forces and the relations of production;.and that 

no social order ever disappears before all the productive 
forces for which there is room in it have been developed.” 

The tendency hitherto has been to contemplate ‘this period 
of transformation’ in India in purely ideological terms without 
any reference to the social factors or the method of pro¬ 
duction or the legal and social position of the working class. 
The two antithetical propositions—that true religion pre¬ 
vailed against the false for it is the nature of religious truth 
to prevail or that the barbarians conquered the civilised 
because it is the nature of the barbarians to conquer—can be 
pitted against each other till the end of time without any 
useful result. 

Bui seen from a higher levels the whole process becomes 
clear. What is called the Muslim, but is really the Okorian 
conquest of India, meant two things — first, the substitution of 
the Qhorian Turks for the ^Thakurs* as the governing class; 
secondly, the enfranchisement of the Indian city-workers, 
accompanied by a considerable landslide among them towards 
Iht new faith. 
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This transition was made possible because Indian society 
had become weak and helpless ow ing to a series of contra* 
dictions. Two of these contradiction lay on the surface for 
all to see : (a) the contradiction between a hereditary caste 

of warriors and the current methods of war, and (b) the 
contradiction between the standard of the Indian producer’s 
work and his legal and social status, (o) A third contradic¬ 
tion is to be found in the contimialion of a hereditary caste 
with a monopoly of cuHure in an age when all over the 
world, even in medieaval Europe, it had become a custom 
to recruit students from all classes. This fact alone can 
explain the silence of Hindu thinkers from the eighth to the 
fourteenth century. 

To understand this we must first begin by examining 
the structure of Indian society before the Ghorian invasions. 

The condition of Indian society—mostly city-society— 
has boon described by the Arab travellers, but their work 
has been consolidated and thrown into the shade by the 
classic work of Albairuni. Some Hindu authorities on the 
subject are also available. A critical examination will show 
that the two confirm each other. 

/ The basic fact of Indian cultural life was the religious 
and intellectual supremacy of the Brahmans. No substantial 
advance in science had been made since the ^golden age’ of 
the Guptas, but the great books of the past were carefully 
taught and preserved. The Brahmans with whom Albairuni 
studied may have been conservative and unprogressive, but 
they were remarkably enlightened, intelligent and well- 
informed. The word, Kshattriya, had fallen into disuse and 
the term, Rajput, had not yet become current. The Arabian 
and Ghaznavide authorities generally refer to the warrior 
class as Thakura, and our thirteenth century authorities 
divide this class into the three grades of rais^ tanas and 
rawata. Still the term, Kshattriya, was sometimes used on 
the basis of the Sanskrit texts. These two olasses, the 
Brahmans and the Thakurs, had the entire poasessiofi 
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of the fat of the land. The India of the eleventh century 
was a country of fortified cities and towns and of fortified 
villages (mawas)^ and over them the control of the higher 
classes was supreme and exclusive. The condition of the 
workers or the producing classes, on the other hand, was 
tragic. 

While in contemporary Ajam students and teachers 
were recruited from all classes, regardless of birth, and a 
fair proportion of the intellegcntsia, though not of the 
governing class, was of working-class origin, in India the 
doors of knowledge were closed to all persons not belonging 
to the twice-born castes, and every attempt to cross the 
barrier was severely punished. “Every action,** Albairuni 
tells us, *‘which is the privilege of a Brahman, such as saying 
prayers, recitation of the Vedas and offering sacrifices to 
fire, is forbidden to him to such a degree that when, for 
example, a Sudra or a Vaishya is proved to have recited the 
Veda, he is accused by the Brahmans before the ruler and 
the latter will order his tongue to he cut off.’* A non*caste 
man (i.e. a Chandala) committing the same offence would 
have doubtless met a quicker and a severer punishment. 
The lower orders, thus kept in ignorance, were further 
divided and subdivided, so that they may not develop a 
corporate spirit similar to that of the Brahmans and 
the Thakurs. Still the Vaishyas and the Sudras wore 
given amenities denied to others. They were offered the 
status of low, but regular, castes ; they were allowed to 
'meditate on God*, whom they had to comprehend not on 
the basis of the Vedas and other sacred texts but through 
such popular Puranic tales as filtered down to them. Finally, 
they were allowed to live within the walled towns and 
villages. 

The non-caste groups, on whom the country depended 
for almost all its industrial products, lacked culture and 
tradition and have, consequently, left no records of their own. 
But their position is pretty well described by our authorities. 
One restriction was common to all of them ; they were not 
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allowed to live within the city-walls or even within the 
fortified mawases. They could only^ enter the gates at fixed 
times to render those services, and to supply those com¬ 
modities, without which the caste-people could not exist. 
According to Albairuni the non-caste people were divisible 
into two sections—an upper or more fortunate section, called 
anljaya, and a lower section without any recognised human 
status. “These guilds,” says Albairuni, “live near the villages 
and towns of the four castes but outside them. There 
are eight classes (guilds) who freely intermarry with each 
other, except the fuller, shoe-maker and weaver, for 
no others would condescend to have anything to do with 
them. These eight guilds are—the fuller, shoe-maker, juggler, 
the basket and shield maker, the sailor, the hunter of wild 
animals and of birds, and the weaver” (Vol. I, p. 101). The 
lowest workers are enumerated as the Hadi, Doma, Chandala 
and Bhadatu. “They are occupied with dirty work like 
the cleansing of villages and other services. They are consi¬ 
dered as one sole class and distinguished only by their occu¬ 
pations. In fact they are considered like illegitimate children, 
for according to the general opinion they have descended 
from a Sudra father and a Brahman mother as the children 
of fornication; therefore they are degraded outcastes. All 
other men, except the Chandalas, in so far as they are not 
Hindus, are called mlechchas or unclean, /.e. all those who 
kill men (i,e- hangmen) and slaughter animals and eat the 
flesh of cows” (Vol. II p. 137). And at another place Al¬ 
bairuni adds : “Of the classes beneath the castes, the Hadis 
are the best spoken of, because they keep themselves free 
from everything unclean. Next follow the Doma, who play 
on the lute and sing. The still lower classes practise as a trade 
killing and the inflicting of judicial punishments. The worst 
of all are the Bhadatau, who not only devour the flesh of dead 
animals, but even of dogs and other beasts. (India, Vol. I Chap, 
IX).” Some important groups are omitted in^this list, such as 
metal-workers, masons, etd", but in view of the general ten- 
dency of the times, they were also probably compelled to 
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live outside the fortified settlements. The primary aim of 
the governing classes was to keep the lower orders in their 
place. Perhaps the following extract from Albairuni very 
well illustrates the upper-class ideology of his days, “The 
following is one of the traditions of the Hindus. In the days 
of King Rama human life was very long, always of a well- 
known and well-defined length. Thus a child never died 
before his father. Then, however, it happened that the son 
of a Brahman died while his father was still alive. Now the 
Brahman brought this child to the door of the king and spoke 
to him : ‘This innovation has sprung up in thy days for no 
other reason but this, lliat there is something rotten in the 
state of the country, and because a certain wazir in thy 
realm commits what he commits.’ Then Rama began to 
inquire into the cause of this and finally they pointed out to 
him a Chandala, w^ho took the greatest pains in performing 
worship and in self-torment. The king rode to him and 
found him on the bank of the Ganges, hanging on some¬ 
thing with his head downward. The king bent his bow, 
shot at him and pierced his bowels. Then bo spoke : ‘That 
is it. I kill thee on account of a good action which thou 
art not allowed to do.’ When ho returned home, he found 
the son of the Brahman, who had been deposited before his 
door, alive (India Vol. IT, Chap. LXIV)”. The character 
of the caste-system has changed in India from age to age; 
but there can be little doubt that at the time of Ghorian 
invasions Indian caste-restrictions had reached their maxi¬ 
mum development. While elsewhere—in the lands of Chris¬ 
tianity and Islam—prayers, far from being the privilege of a 
class, had been made the duty of all, and the w^orking-classes, 
through persuasion, education and the compulsion of public 
opinion were being driven pellmell to the congregations in 
the churches and the mosques, no such opportunity was 
allowed to the mass of the Indians. 

' Albairuni’s account is confirmed by Manusmrlti or the Code 
of Manu. The character of this work has been often discussed; 
though compiled in the 3rd or 4th Century A.D., probably by 
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many writers, it certainly expresses the general opinion of the 
higher classes in the period preceding the Turkish invasions. 
tManusmriti makes the greatest possible claim for the Brah¬ 
man with no sense of restraint. “He is by right the lord of 
this whole creation. A Brahman, coming into existence, is 
born as the highest on earth, the lord of all created beings, 
for the protection of the treasury of the law. Whatever 
exists in the world is the property of the Brahman; on 
account of the excellence of his origin the Brahman is, 
indeed, entitled to it all. He alone deserves to possess this 
whole earth (Chap. I, 93, 99, 100, 105)*’. But the lower 
classes and workers are to be kept in their place. Here are 
a few of Manu’s statements. “A Sudra, though emancipated 
by his master, is not released from servitude; since that is 
innate in him, who can set him free ? (I, 326). A Chandala, 
a village pig, a cock, a dog, a menstruating woman, and a 
eunuch must not look at the Brahmans while they eat 
(III, 119). I will now enumerate those (sons) of mixed 
origin who are born of Anulomas and of Praiilomas^ and 
thus are mutually connected- the Suta, the Vaidehaka, the 
Chandala, that lowest of mortals, the Magadha, he of the 
Kshattri caste {jati) and the Ayogava. These six also beget, 
the one on the females of the other, a great many ( kinds of ) 
despicable (sons)^ even more sinful than their fathers and 
and excluded (from the Aryan community, valiya)» Those 
races, (which originate) in a confusion (of the castes and) 
have been described according to their fathers and mothers 
may be known by their occupations, whether they conceal 
or openly avow them. (Further) in consequence of the 
omission of the sacred rites, and of their not consulting 
Brahmans, the following tribes of Kshattriyas have gradually 
sunk in this world to the condition of Sudras— viz- the 
Paundrakas, the Kodas, the Dravidas, the Kanbogas, the 
Yavanas (Greeks), the Sakas (Turks), the Pendas, the 
Pahlavas (Persians), the Kinas, the Kiratas and the Daradas. 
All those tribes in this world, which are excluded from (the 
community of) those born from the mouth, the arms, the 
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thighs and the feet (of Brahman), are called Dasyus, whe¬ 
ther they speak the language of the Malechchas (barbarians) 
or that of the Aryans (Chap. X, 25, 26, 29, 40, 43, 45).” 

After this condemnation of all Indians born of a con¬ 
fusion of castes and of the leading non-Aryan or foreign 
tribes (Greeks, Turks and Persians) settled in the land, the 
great Code proceeds to specify the position of the working 
classes. “The dwellings of the Chandalaa and Schwapachas 
shall be outside the village, they shall be made Apapatras, 
and their wealth shall be dogs and donkeys. Their dress 
(shall be) garments of the dead, (they shall eat their food 
from broken dishes, black iron (shall be) their ornament and 
they shall always wander from place to place. A man who 
fulfils a religious duty shall not seek intercourse with them ; 
their transactions (shall be) among themselves, and their 
marriages with their equals. Their food shall be given to 
them by others (than an Aryan giver) in a broken dish; at 
night they shall not walk about in villages and in towns. By 
day they may go about for the purpose of their work, distin¬ 
guished by marks of the king’s command, and they shall 
carry out the corpses (of persons) who have no relati^^es ; 
that is a settled rule. Dying without the expectation of a 
reward, for the sake of Brahmans and of cows, or in the 
defence of women and children, secures beatitude to those 
excluded (from the Aryan community, Vahya), (Chap. X, 
51-55, 62)”. 

All our authorities are unanimous in stating that while 
in the rest of Asia, and to some extent even in Europe, the 
cities had become bee-hives of industry, in India the higher 
classes appropriated the cities and towns exclusively to them¬ 
selves while the workers lived in unprotected villages and in 
settlements outside the city-walls. In the rural areas the 
galling restrictions of caste were not so painfully felt ; here 
every cultuie-group or caste-group lived a life of its own. 
But the old village-community, whatever its value, had 
completely disappeared, leaving no traces whatsoever, and 
the countryside was governed autocratically by the rais, 
ranod and rawaUs, We will examine the rural situation later. 
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This divisions of Indian socici-y into castos and sul)- 
castes with impassable barriers between them, and the 
principle of discrimination as tiie basis of society, could not 
fail to lead to the unhappicst results. Indian culture had 
once been on the offensive ; it had penetrated into the 
heart of Central Asia in the form of Buddhism and it had 
also gone to the islands of the Pacific Ocean. But for 
centuries before the Ghorian invasions, Indian culture had 
been on the retreat. Within the country itself the ihakur- 
class with its monopoly of power had completely alienated 
the workers and peasants. Even the Brahman class was not 
particularly loyal to the state. Albairuni in the time of 
Sultan Mahmud records some complhints of theirs against 
the rulers of the day, e,g. in the matter of temple-girls or 
deva-dasis. No activity of the Branrnan group in defence 
of the country is recorded during the Ghorian invasions, but 
when the tide of invasion had rea(‘hcd the frontiers of Bengal, 
they greatly contributed to the ruin of the Sena dynasty by 
spreading panic and prophesying its fall. We have to examine, 
lastly, what would be the military strength of such a regime—a 
regime in which the privilege of defending the country was 
assigned exclusively to a high-born class. In the first genera¬ 
tion of Islam, every person was required to offer hia 
services for the defence of the community^ unless he was ill 
or too old or lacked arms and the means of transport. The 
armies of Chengiz Khan were also collected by compulsory 
conscription. The governments of Ajara, however, depended 
not on conscription but on trained and paid soldiers. But the 
art of fighting was nobody’s exclusive inheritance; one 
Mussalman had as much right to it as another. In practice 
the army of an Ajara state was only limited by the funds at its 
disposal, for the number of trained soldiers available always 
exceeded the demand. It was otherwise in India. Though 
the number of Indian soldiers recorded at many engagements 
is fabulous, it was the camp-followers who swelled the num¬ 
bers. The actual fighting was done by the Thahurs in India 
as by the knights in Europe. And in India, as in Europe, 
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the number of warriors available at a national crisis could 
not be increased. This partly explains the ease with which 
the Mongols conquered the countries of eastern Europe in the 
thirteenth century. 

But in India there was a further handicap—the rigidity of 
the caste-systcm with its insistence on chut or physical conta¬ 
mination. The rigidity of caste-restriction in India has varied 
from age to age. But it was certaintly very rigid during the 
Ghaznavido and Ghorian times. Inter-marriages and inter- 
dining were totally prohibited. Hindus who did not 
belong to the same caste could not share each other’s fire 
and water during a campaign. A sterner code was prescribed 
with reference to non-Hindus. “I have repeatedly been 
told,” 8 a 3^8 Albairuni, “that when Hindu slaves (in Muslim 
countries) escape and return to their country and religion, the 
Hindus order that they should fast by way of expiation, then 
they bury them in the dung, stale and milk of cows for a 
Certain number of days till they get into a state of fermenta¬ 
tion. Then they drag them out of the dirt and give them 
similar dirt to eat and the like. I have asked the Brahmans 
if this be true, but they deny it, and maintain that there 
is no expiation possible for such an individual, and that he 
is never allowed to return into those conditions of life in 
which he was before he was carried oil' as a prisoner. And 
how should that be possible ? If a Brahman eats in the 
house of a Sudra for sundry days, he is expelled from his 
caste and can never regain it. {India, VoL //, Chap» 
ter LXXl)r 

Fighting the Mussalman with these handicaps meant 
putting a premium on needless suicide or—flight. A 
Mussalman captured by the Hindus could eat their food 
and, when ransomed, returned to his people with credit. 
No such thing was possible for the caste-Hindu; for his 
people, including his own family, would disown him. There 
was no place for him in his own society again. In practice 
no Hindu captives returned. We hear of heroic Jauhars 
performed by the oaste-Hindus when their forts fell into the 
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hands of the enemy ; their dauntless courage in mounting 
the funeral pyre or dying sword in hand, when a surrender 
could have been arranged, astonished and horrified the Turks. 
But we also hear of battles in which enormous armies melted 
away even before the engagement had become warm. The 
tJiakur could face death ; that was easy fur him; but he could 
not risk captivity. And most battles cannot bo fought except 
at this risk. 

11- Early Muslim Immigrations into India. 

The oversea trade of the Arab and the Semitic peo¬ 
ple with India goes back to the pre-historic period. 
With the conversion of the Arabs to Islam, this trade 
was further enlarged and integrated. Two new Indian 
customs —that the Hindus must not cross the salt-water and 
that they should not travel overland into countries where 
the munja-grass does not grow and the black gazelles do not 
graze—practically handed over all foreign commerce, along 
with the domestic commerce incidental to it, entirely to 
outsiders. To mention a few commodities only, India needed 
Arab horses and Persian Gulf pearls while foreign countries 
needed Indian sugar, silk textiles and the Indian sword. 
Arab merchants had a free-run of the country and got a 
warm welcome from the Bais, specially from the Bashtrakutas 
(753-973 A. D.). In most of the larger towns of the Decoan 
and South India, the Mussalmans were allotted plots of 
land in the suburbs of the cities for their residential bouses, 
godowns, mosques and graveyards. 

There was, simultaneously, an advent of the Muslim 
traders from the north. Sind, conquered by Mohammad 
bin Qasim, broke away from the Caliphate and was turned 
by the Ismailis or the Carmathian heretics into an indigenous 
Indian kingdom. The far-flung campaigns of Sultan Mahmud 
would have been imjiossible without an accurate knowledge 
of trade-routes and local resources, which was probably 
obtained from Muslim merchants. But the mass of the 
immigrants came after Sultan Mahmud. Albairuni regrets 
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that the invasions of Sultan Mahmud had incited such a 
hatred in the Hindu heart as to make any intellectual 
intercourse between the two peoples difficult, and soon after 
Mahmud’s death the Ghaznavide officers were driven back 
to the Ravi. Still human resentment {at least in India) is 
short-lived, and during the two centuries after Mahmud’s 
death, Muslim refugees found a warm welcome in the land. 

During these two centuries Ajam (Persia and Central 
Asia) was thrice invaded, plundered and ransacked by Turkish 
tribes from the east. First, during the later days of Sultan 
Mahmud and his son, Masud, the Seljuq Turkomans plundered 
the whole land and Sultan Masud himself fled to India for 
safety along with his father’s treasures, which were thus 
rescattered in the land of their origin. There must have 
been a great immigration of the Mussalmans into the Panjab 
during this period. The consolidation of the Seljuq Empire 
(1040-1157) on a civilised basis probably stopped this 
immigration, but a century later conditions worsened again. 
The last days of Sultan Sanjar saw the establishment of the 
Qara Khitai power in Turkestan. In 1154 Sanjar himself 
was captured by the Ghizz Turks, who carried him about in 
a cage while they plundered Persia and Afghanistan, district 
by district. This started a second great wave of immigration 
to India. One of these immigrants was the mystic, Shaikh 
Ali Hajwiri, author of the Kdshful Mahjuh, who lies buried 
in Lahore. 

The immigrants come first to the Panjab and from 
there they slowly spread into the territories of the Hindu 
Rais. India has always been tolerant of culture-groups, and 
the Muslim immigrants were allowed to organise their own 
small culture-groups without molestation. They traded with 
each other and with the Hindus ; and they probably brought 
into the country industries that were not known, specially 
the heavy-armament industry. When Mohammad bin 
Qasim, for example, invaded Sind, he had the exclusive 
monopoly of catapults {munjaniqs), the construction of which 
the Mussalmans had learnt from the Romans. But by the 
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end of the twelfth century the fort of every Rai was 
plentifully supplied with miinjaniqs ani munjaniq-stones and 
the armies of most Indian Rais had a Muslim contingent. 
It would not be an unfair assumption that these catapults 
(called munjaniqs, iradas and maghrabls in Persian, according 
to their design) were at least originally contnicted by 
skilled Mussalmans in the service of the Rais. The most 
vital industry brought by the Musslamans was the manu¬ 
facture of paper, which they had learnt from the Chinese. 
The great effect of fairly cheap paper, which replaced the 
old South Indian leaves, on the preservation and expansion 
of Hindu as well as Muslim culture and education must not 
be underrated. In the manufacture of woollen cloth also 
the Mussalmans had a lot to contribute. The refugees 
naturally brought their home-culture with them, intact and 
unchanged, and they had even before the Ghorian invasions 
developed it to a surprisingly high standard in this country. 
Thus, for example, Shaikh Bahaiiddin Zakariyya, whose 
ancestors had been living in India for three generations, was 
born at Kangra in 1192 A. D. By the time he was twelve, 
he had learnt the Quran in all the seven qirats (modes of 
recitation) in that Hindu environment and •when at that 
early age he went to the Arabian lands for further studies, 
he had no difficulty owing to the Arabic language which he 
had learnt here. The Muslim colony at Kanauj disappeared 
with that town, but Badaun situated within the territory 
of the Guharwar Rais was more fortunate, and became a 
remarkable centre of Muslim education. Maulana Raziuddin 
Hasan of Cheganian (1181-1252) studied the Prophet’s 
hadises at Badaun, and when he went to Baghdad he was 
immediately acknowledged to be one of the leading scholars 
of the subject. His compilation of the hadises^ the Maslimriqul 
Anwar ^ is of all such works the most reliable. 

By the middle of the twelfth century the Muslim ways 
of life, good and bad, were thoroughly known to the Indian 
people. The average Indian—Brahman, Tbakur or city- 
worker—knew very well what was at stake in the political 
contest, He^ was not facing a thing unknown, ' * 
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ilL The Military and Social Aspects of the 
Ghorian Conquest. 

It has been stated already that the Ghorian conquest hitd 
two aspects-the substitution of the Ghorian Turkish slave- 
officers for the Tkakurs as the governing class and the removal 
of all discriminations from the city-workers, regardless of their 
creed. These two movements were integrally connected. All 
other aspects of this Revolution were contingent and*anclllary. 

The first aspect of the Revolution need not detain us 
for long. Shahabuddin Gliori, who had been defeated by the 
Rai of Gujrat in 1178, was also defeated by Rai Rithaura at 
Tarain in 1101. But tliis noted hero was in the habit of 
surviving defeats. In 1192 he returned to fight at the same 
place and won a signal victory. Next year he defeated Rai 
Jai Chand, the Guharwar ruler of Kanauj, at Chandwar near 
Etawah. These two battles sufficed for the conquest of 
Northern India. It has to be noted that Shahabuddin’s 
victory at Tarain was due to a diplomacy, which should not 
have deceived anybody, and to a cheap trick—attacking 
the enemy unawares in the morning—against which common 
military foresight should have provided. At Chandwar the 
main Ghorian army never came into action; Qutbuddin Aiybek 
with the advance-guard alone succeeded in defeating the 
Kanauj army. The open country came into the hands of 
the invaders almost without any effort. Then the fortified 
cities of northern India one after another fell after very 
short sieges, unwilling or unable to offer any serious resist¬ 
ance. More significant still, Bakhtiyar, an adventurer from 
Khilj, the territory round the lower course of the Helmend, 
who had been twice declared unfit for enrolment in the army 
as a common soldier, harassed and conquered Bihar and 
about one-half of Bengal with some two thousand soldiers. 
The trick by which ht drove out Rai Lakshman Sen from his 
capital, Nadiad, is well known. But the kingdom must have 
been remarkably shaky if it could be overturned by such a 
trick. Thus the whole of northern India from the banks of the 
Ravi to the banks of the Brahmaputra came into the hands 
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of the Gborian Turks within a period of twelve or thirteen 
years. Seldom in human history has a country so large, so 
populous and, according to the academic standards of t he 
age, so cultured and civilised as far as the upper classes were 
concerned, been conquered so easily—and by such common¬ 
place men. Both in the rapidity of its establishment and 
longevity of the system it established, the Ghorian achieve¬ 
ment stands in sharp contrast with the British rule. The 
explanation lies not in the military but in the social factors. 
Indian city-labour, both Hindu and Muslim, helped to 
establish the new regime, and it also maintained it, through 
all revolutions and revolts, for over five hundred years. 

The home resources of the Ghorian Empire were insigni¬ 
ficant and its military power, judged by Central Asian stand¬ 
ards, was ricketty in the extreme. In 1205 Shahabuddin Ghori, 
who had already ravaged Khorasan, marched north against 
his great rival, Alauddin Khwarazm Shah, and encamped 
outside the latter’s capital, Khwarazm. The issue showed 
h w weak the Ghorian power was in the face of a determined 
popular resistance. The religious scholars of Khwarazm 
declared that everybody was a martyr who died in defence 
of his home and hearth against an unjust aggressor, Muslim 
or non-Muslim, and proclaimed a holy war against Shahab¬ 
uddin. The people were soon up in arms. The non-Muslim 
Kara Khitais of Turkestan decided to support Alauddin 
Khwarazm Shah, who had been paying them tribute, and 
their famous general, Taniku Taraz, was despatched against 
Shahabuddin. Shahabuddin fled back from Khwarazm in 
utter consternation and distress, but be was not destined 
to reach his capital in safety. At Andkhud the enemy 
surrounded him on all sides; his officers deserted him and 
the battle, which ended almost before it had begun, sealed 
the fate of the Ghorian Empire in Ajam. Shahabuddin fled 
for safety with about a hundred soldiers to the Andkhud 
fort, and from here, through the generous intermediation of 
the Sultanus Salatin of Samarqand, he was allowed to return 
to Qhaznin. He came to India to collect a second army 
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against his Central Asian opponents, but was assassinated 
by an Ismaili heretic on his return-journey. 

In its homeland, too, the Ghorian government was 
not destined to last. In 1215 Jalaluddin Mankbarni, 
one of the sons of Jalaluddin Khwarazm Shah, drove 
out Tajuddin Yilduz, Shahabuddin’s successor, from Ghazni ii 
and brought the historic Balkh-Bamian-Kabul-Ghaznin 
valley under his control. In 1216 the Mongol conqueror, 
Chengiz, started his terrible attack on Muslim Asia; 
city alter city was plundered and devastated; and the 
remnant of Shahabuddin Ghori's family in Afghan¬ 
istan disappeared. But India under Iltutmish was quite 
a different proposition from what it had been thirty years 
before and guided by omens, or by his own com monsense, one 
of the greatest conquerors that the world has ever seen, re¬ 
treated from the bank of the Indus just as the great Alexander 
had once retreated from the bank of the Sutlej. Inspite of 
the continued efforts of three generations, the Mongols were 
unable to accomplish their great enterprise of conquering 
India. The post-revolutionary Indians were in no mood to 
be conquered. The Indian worker with bis newly won 
freedom (of which more presently) was determined to fight it 
out in every city and every street. So India alone was 
able to stand against the Mongol invasions, which had 
shattered every state-power in east and west. And this 
new-found strength was entirely due to the Urban Revolution of 
northern India. 

In the course of thirteen years, 1292-1306, the Ghorian 
Turks, whose fate in their homeland we have just surveyed, 
conquered the whole of northern India from the Ravi to 
Assam. Whatever the cause of the Ghorian success, the 
second battle of Tarain (1192) and the battle of Chandwar 
can hardly be called serious engagements, though a chost n 
band of Indian warriors decided that death in the battle¬ 
field was the proper rite for them. Then the cities of 
northern India, as we have seen, fell like autumnal leaves. 
The workers, who might have fought had they been so in* 
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dined, were left outside the city walls; the resources of the 
open country were exclusively in the hands of the Turks 
and inside the cities there were sethsy hanyast brokers, clerks 
jotshis, teachers of all kinds, Viiids, temple-priests and all 
other non-fighting elements without grain, cloth, arms, 
and without even the capacity to man the city-walls. 
Finally, the rais, rawats and ranas of the country-side, vho 
had no other alternative, made a written contract with 
the invader for the collection of land-revenue for him from 
the areas under their control, and this put a final end 
to the conflict. We are told that Qutbuddin Aiybek raided 
the revenue from one-sixth to one-fifth, but this would make 
no difference to the chiefs concerned for the higher tax 
would have to be paid by the ordinary peasant or bilahar- 
Subject to this the countryside was left untouched till the 
advent of Alauddin Khilji. 

This was not a conquest, properly so-called. This was 
* a turn-over of public opinion—a sudden turn-over, no doubt, 
but still one that was long overdue. The Indian capacity 
for fighting was there, but it had simply not been called 
into play. In the years to come, under a properly organised 
government, the Indian soldiers, drawn from the rank of 
the working classes, proved to be more than worthy of their 
salt in their conflict with fierce Mongols, the hes^ w^arriors of 
the world. But people will not fi^ht for their chains^ 

The essence of the social question was this. Face to 
fac^ with the social and economic provision of the 'Shariat' 
and the Hindu 'Srnriiis' as practical alternatives, the Indian 
city-worker preferred the Shariat- And the decision of the 
city-worker was decisive, for it is in the cities and not in 
the country-side that governments and empires are made and 
pulled down. 

In the centuries that were to follow Muslim kings and 
Hindu Rais fought each other continuously, and there were 
many and varied Hindu revivalist movements and move¬ 
ments of religious and social reform. But no Hindu national 
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and political movement is traceable in any part of India 
till the reign of Aurangzeb, when a political and communal 
turning was given to Muslim political policy. So long 
as Hindu ideology stuck to the caste-discriminations of the 
Smritis, a return of the old regime would have been resisted 
by the mass of the Hindu and Muslim working-classes as 
well as the petit-bourgeois of both communities. The 
attempt would have been futile, and was never made. By 
the very nature of their military, social and cultural organi¬ 
sation, the dominions of the surviving independent Kais 
were incapable of expansion; that the social and political 
system of Chittor or Bantambhor, for example, should spread 
to Delhi and absorb it, was inconceivable. Nobody wanted 
it, nobody could even dream of it. Much was made then, 
and has been made later, of the Barwar Revolt led by 
Khusrau Khan on the ground that some of the Barwars were 
Hindus. But it is absolutely clear that Khusrau Khan and 
bis followers wanted to capture the Delhi Sultanat and to 
continue its traditions. They had no intention of reinstitut¬ 
ing the old social and political system, and inspite of their 
desperate situation, they sought no alliance with the 
Hindu Rais. It was impossible to turn back the hands of 
the clock—and the Barwars knew it well. The central 
Empire of Delhi, on the other hand, was bound to expand 
for the social and economic conditions of the new age 
demanded a centralised administration for the whole land 
on new lines. 

The invasion of the Ghorian Turks brought about this 
great social and economic revolution because the industrial 
and social forces in the country had been prepared for it 
for centuries, but their path had been barred by the ideo¬ 
logy of the caste-system and the /Auitar-military regime. 
External pressure broke this regime, and then with remark¬ 
able rapidity in the course of half a generation the country 
settled on new lines. Everyone, except the top-most Rais 
and their immediate followers, accepted the new social 
order. The forces of resistance vanished as if by magic. 
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Viewed in a proper scientific and non-communal perspective 
in the context of world-history and of future Indian history, 
the 80 Called Ghorian conquest of India was really a revolu¬ 
tion of Indian city-labour led by the Ghorian Turks, We 
need not be surprised that those who led the Revolution 
reaped the rewards of success. But only by the substitution 
of the Gliorian Turks for the thakur-regime could the city- 
workers obtain their rights. The one was impossible with¬ 
out the other. Centuries of bitter experience had proved 
that the old Hindu aristocracy was too tradition-bound to 
lead a social revolution. 

‘'When a great idea spreads over the world,** Albairuni 
observes, "every nation appropriates it, including the 
Hindus.** Neither of the two ideas of the new regime— 
equality of civil rights and the new methods of city-produc¬ 
tion—were entirely foreign. The doctrine of equality in 
spiritual matters is the essence of higher Hindui/;m. Al¬ 
bairuni, who was told so, writes ; “According to the Hindu 
philosophers, liberation is common to all castes and to the 
whole human race, if their intention of obtaining it is perfect. 
This view is based on the saying of Vyasa ; ‘Learn to know 
the twenty-five principles thoroughly, then you may 
follow whatever religion you like; your end will be salvation.’ ** 
The new regime gave a legal and social expression to this 
doctrine. Even in the sphere of production the law about 
the degradation of the workers—the weaver, for example— 
must have been broken at some points even during the old 
regime. Indian silk, specially from Deogir, was of the 
highest quality, and it is difficult to imagine that it was 
woven by workers to whom a proper status was denied. But 
something cataclysmic was needed to push matters vigorous- 
ly ahead. “Force**, says Marx, “is the midwife of every 
old society pregnant with a new one. It is itself an econo¬ 
mic power,** The Ghorians provided that element of force. 

IV. Chief Features of the Urban Revolution. 

It is not difficult to point out the chief features of the 
Urban Revolution of the thirteenth century in northern 
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India as our records, carefully studied and scientifically and 
Impartially interpreted, give us a fairly complete view. 

I. The government of the Rais had kept the Indian 
workers outside the city-walls. When the Turks entered 
the cities, the Hindu low-caste workers entered along 
with them. And they came to stay. The new regime 
wanted the workers, along with their families and 
their workshops, inside the city-walla; their presence was 
indispensable to the work of the new regime and they had 
to be at hand. Their services were needed for government 
as well as for industrial purposes; without them neither 
industry nor the government could function properly. No 
one now was or could be excluded from the city ; our records 
show all sections of the people living within the cities without 
any sort of discrimination. The city-wall was a medieval 
necessity, primarily for police purposes. The gates were closed 
at sunset and could under no conditions be opened till the 
morning. For the convenience of belated travellers, however, 
inns were constructed outside the main gates and sufficient 
police protection was generally provided. The recorded history 
of our early medieval cities as well as an examination of 
their surviving ground-plans shows that houses w^ere being 
constantly built outside the city-walls and new ramparts had 
to be constructed to enclose the ever expanding suburbs. 
The cities, under the new regime, were developing into 
thriving centres of industry and commerce, and expansion 
and overcrowding were both inevitable. It was also inevitable 
that the cities should come to dominate the countryside 
more and more. They became, lastly, the sole repositories 
of the country’s civic sense; successful or otherwise, all 
medieval revolts were revolts supported by the city-workers. 

IL The discriminations made by the Shariat on religious 
grounds will be discussed later. Here it has to the stated 
positively that the shariat makes no discriminations whatso¬ 
ever in the transactions of civil life and treats free contract 
regardless of the creed of the parties as the basis of the 
economic order. ‘Terform your promise when you have 
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Inade it,” the Quran declares. New it is a notorious fact 
that the Muslim faith has made no progress in the rural 
areas of the provinces that now constitute the Indian Union. 
But it was different with the urban areas of northern India. 
The Hindu city-worker could gain no legal privileges by belong¬ 
ing to the new faith, and the government offered him no tempta¬ 
tion. Nevertheless there was a landslide in favour of the new 
faith; and by the middle of the thirteenth century we find large 
numbers of Muslim workers of purely Indian origin in every 
city and town. At present the Mussalmans, the overwhelming 
bulk of whom belongs to the working-classes, are 30% or so 
of the urban population of Uttar Pradesh and Bihar towns. 
It is difficult to make an estimate for the middle ages. But 
the increase in the size of Friday Mosques and Idgahs 
during the thirteenth century testify to a growing mass of 
Muslim workers. By the end of Iltutmish's reign all Friday 
mosques were overcrowded and the congregations used to 
spread out into the adjoining open land. 

It is useless to talk of force with reference to the con¬ 
version of the city-workers of the thirteenth century. A few 
may have adopted the new faith through conviction; 
others may have been tempted. But what ive find mostly 
is the conversion of groups- Elephant-drivers (mnhnuts) a>^d 
butchers adopted the new faith almost to a man. Weavers 
in very large numbers also preferred it. Sweet-meat makers 
or hilwnis found sticking to the old faith quite profitable for 
as Hindus they could sell their produce to members of both 
religions. But Mussulmans like meat-dishes and we hear again 
and again of Muslim cook-shops, which had a thriving busi¬ 
ness. The metal-workers of Delhi preferred the old faith. 
The growers of pan in the rural areas adhered to Hinduism 
but in the cities a minority of pan-sellers at least adopted 
the new faith. Firoz Shah in his Futuhai says that he had 
remitted taxes on the following :—vegetables ; brokerage ; 
butchers ; amusements ; flowers ; betel-leaves ; octroi on grain 
and cereals; scribes; indigo; fish; cotton-carding; soap-making, 
Bale of ropes; oil-making; parched grain; taxes from 
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shopkeepers for the use of public lands; cloth-printing; 
gambling-houses; suits and petitions; police dues, qasFobi 
(slaughtering animals); butter-making; grazing-tax; fines of 
various kinds; Jangnnah (an impost in addition to the octroi)\ 
gt*ound-rent of houses and shoi38 ; duri (forced requisition 
of cattle) ; roasted mince-meat ; fruits ; marriages ; and 
brick-kilns. Since the Futuhat was originally an inscription 
in Firoz’s Palace Mosque, it is perhaps safe to assume that 
the Muslim working-class audience to which it was addressed 
had a special interest in some of the matters mentioned ; 
others, on the face of them, appertained to the whole 
public. The Hindu business community, on the other hand, 
gave no converts to the new religion. The new regime had 
caused its operations and profits to increase ; but that was 
a different issue. Apart from the organised strength and 
continuity of its traditions, it was impossible for the Hindu 
business community to consider a religion in which the taking 
of interest was not permitted, w^hile as Hindus they were 
legally entitled to taking interest both from Mussalmans 
and Hindus. Medieval Muslims who lent money on interest 
were unconditionally damned by public opinion. But it 
was not possible for society to dispense with the services 
of Sahau or Hindu bankers. Still there was a small minority 
of local Muslim merchants everywhere. 

Taken as a whole the gain of the new religion was very 
considerable in the ranks of skilled labourers, among the 
professions which Hinduism had placed very low, such as 
weavers, butchers, etc. and in the group of hammah 
or unskilled labourers. But large number of unskilled 
Hindus of the lower castes also drifted into the cities ; 
they are generally referred to as paiks (footmen). It has 
to be added that no document proving any organised religious 
propaganda by the Mussalmans during this period has 
yet been unearthed. The wholesale conversions attributed 
to the Muslim mystics of this period are found in later-day 
fabrications only and these works must be totally discarded. 
The Muslim mystics did not bother about conver- 
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si'on ; it tras no patt of their duty. Muslim mysticism 
in those days was a post-graduate discipline—a discip¬ 
line exclusively for Mussalmans who Lad completed 
their study of the theological and other sciences. “1 
have nothing to do with the multitude,” Shaikh Baha- 
Uddin Zakiriya (ob. 1262 A. D.), the famous Suhrwardi 
mystic of Multan, declared with reference to his own work. 
There was, of course, considerable exchange of opinion 
between the followers of the two creeds. “Jogis of every 
variety used to frequent the Khavqah of Shaikh Fariduddin 
Ganj Shakar (ob. 1265 A. D ),” Shaikh Nizamuddin Aulia 
(ub. 1325 A. D.) tells us, and he proceeds to explain the 
remark of a jogi he had approved. I have proved elsewhere 
(Med/eval India Quarterly, No. 2, October 1950 p. 1 et seq,) 
that the popular conversations on Malfuzat attributed to Shaikh 
Moinuddin Ajmeri, Shaikh Qutbuddin Bakhtiar Kaki, Shaikh 
Fariduddin of Ajodhan and Shaikh Nizamuddin Aulia are 
pure fabrications and have nothing to do with these saints ; 
the conversions of Hindus attributed to them are mere 
myths fabricated by the cheap and unknown miracle- 
me ngering authors of these works. But three great mystic 
works survive to us from the Khilji and the Tughlaq period— 
the Fuwaidul Fuwad of Amir Hasan Sijzi, the Khairul Majalis 
of Hamid Qalandar and the Siyarul Aulia of Amir Khurd ; 
and these works give us a very good idea of the attitude 
of the Muslim mystics of the thirteenth century. The 
mystics never indulged in munazira or theological controversy 
of any sort; they never ran down Hinduism. Here and there 
a Hindu theory or a Hindu story is quoted with approval, 
but knowledge of Hinduism is, on the W’hole, conspicuous 
by its absence. The mystics of our period neither studied 
H induism, like Albairuni, nor quarrelled with it. They 
merely passed it by. Not a single case of conversion or 
attempied conversion by a mystic Shaikh is recorded in our 
reliable annals. A Muslim once brought his Hindu brother 
to Shaikh Nizamuddin Aulia, presumably in the hope that 
the great Shaikh would help to convert him. But the 
Shaikh would have none of it; this was not his mission, and 
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he ^preferred to change the conversation. “In the early 
days of Islam,*’ he remarked, “conversion to Islam took 
place owing to the excellence of Muslim character. But 
where is that excellence now?” 

ITe have in view of all these circumstances, no alternative but 
to conclude that the acceptance of Islam by the city-worlccrs 
WaS a decision of local professional groups, and that in waking 
their decisions they were naturally more concerned with mundane 
affairs and their position in the social order than with abstract 
theological truths, which they had been declared incapable of 
understanding or even hearing. The Muslim city-workers 
of today, unlike the later converts in the rural areas, such 
as the Muslim Rajputs or the Bhalay Sultans of Avadh, 
have no distinctive Hindu traditions left. But the transition 
took time. In earlier days in Delhi, Shaikh Nasiruddin 
Chiragh remarks, Mussalmans of different professions in 
Delhi had separate graveyards. But in his own day {circa 
1354 A. D.) this curious anamoly had disappeared. 

III. One of the most significant and the most rapid 
achievement of the new regime was the total change in 
the art of war. Formerly fighting was a function of the 
Thakurs ; the profession was hereditary and probably allied 
to land-tenure. Under the new regime the army became a 
function of the new working-class. No one was excluded 
from the profession ; the respectability of a soldier was 
decided not by his birth but by his stamina, capacity for 
discipline and skill in wielding his bow and shield and sword. 
The profession of arms was open to all but it required 
careful training. The soldier was an artisan, trained to his 
job, and his ambition was to become an artist in his profes¬ 
sion. Owing to the large number of men required for the 
army, no conditions could be imposed except those absolute¬ 
ly necessary—^the possession of arms and the capacity to 
wield them. Birth and religion, so far as the ordinary soldier 
was concerned, were matters of indifference; loyalty was 
presumed. No oath of allegiance was administered; Indians 
were just expected to be true to their salt. The salary was 
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not high; the 234 tankas which Alauddin Khilji gave to a 
man with two horses was obviously a rock-bottom wage. 
Still after a distinct revolution in the traditional ideology 
had taken place, and the })rofession of arms had been thrown 
open to all, there appeared in due course an acute unemploy¬ 
ment among the soldiers. The real cause seems to have 
been an enormous increase in the working class population. 
The constant rebellions of the middle ages were due very 
largely to the fact that a large number of unemployed 
soldiers were prepared to follow any adventurer, who gave 
them their wages, however reckless the enterprise, for they 
were in immediate need of some means of livelihood. 

Unlike the governments of the Raist the Empire of Delhi 
depended not primarily upon Us forts but upon the striking 
strength of its army as an offensive weapon in the open field- 
Some forts were maintained on the frontiers; those already 
constructed in the heart of the country were preserved, but 
they were often put to civil uses, and tlie general complaint 
was that they w^ere allowed to fall into disrepair. Delhi 
never had a proper fort to protect it, for it kept on expand¬ 
ing beyond every new city-wall. It was clear to the direc¬ 
tors of the new military policy that if you allowed the 
enemy to take possession of the open country and to drive 
you pell-mell into a fort, then yoiir final collapse, with the 
resources of the country in the hands of the enemy, was not 
far off. So they fashioned an army of Indian soldiers and 
horsemen drawn from all classes, trained to rapid marches 
and manouvres, and instead of specialising in the construc¬ 
tion of forts, they developed the art of reducing them. 
tMunjaniqs (catapults) of very large size were constructed 
on the spot; they could kill men occasionally but seemed to 
have done little damage to forts that were really strong. 
The last desperate device in the reduction of forts was the 
construction of the pasheb —a rising mound of earth made by 
heaping sand-bangs right up to the fort ramparts. But one 
thing was clear under the new regime—rulers who fled into 
their forts for protection would not be able to rule the land, 
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They would be starved into submission. Sultan Alauddin 
made this fact frightfully clear on that terrible day when, 
rejecting all other advice, he marched out of Delhi to chal¬ 
lenge Kutlugh Khwaja on the field of Kili. 

IV.—With the advance of the thirteenth century, we 
get a clear evidence of the growth and multiplication, almost 
to a dangerous extent, of the urban w'orking class. “There is 
a law of population,*' Marx says, “peculiar to the capitalistic 
mode of production, and in fact every special historic mode 
of production has its own law of population. An abstract 
law of population exists for plants and animals only, and 
only in so far as man has not interfered with them.’* Slaves 
do not multiply, nor serfs; but ‘free’ wage-labourers always 
seems to multiply, beyond the capacity of the existing means 
of production. Under the old regime, when the workers 
lived in their gilds outside the cities, and all their lives were 
regulated by the gild, the population does not seem to have 
increased. The conditions of the new city-life were entirely 
different. The Muslim workers followed no laws of marriage 
except those of the SAarmf; for them the domination of the 
gilds in private life, as distinct from professional life, had 
completely ended. Since the Shariat^ as enforced by the 
qnzis, treats marriage entirely as a contract and permits 
divorce, such an arrangement would tend to increase popula¬ 
tion. Among Hindu workers also the domination of the 
gilds must have weakened under the new competitive condi¬ 
tions leading to a freedom unknown before. The conditions 
of industry and commerce in India during the thirteenth 
century were akin to what Marx calls the ‘manufacturing’, 
as distinct from the ‘machine’ era, of European capitalism. 
All the three conditions prescribed by Marx as the pre¬ 
requisites of capitalistic production were three—free labour, 
free capital and freedom of contract ( Capital, Part //, 
Chapter VI)* But Marx at this particular place overlooks 
the fact that a fourth factor is also necessary—freedom of 
thought and of science. The absence of this factor prevented 
medieval India from marching from the ‘manufacturing’ to 
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the ‘macbiao’ stage of production and all its revolutions, 
in spite of their variety, wore limited by one fundamental 
fact—the unchanging instruments of production. But it 
has been observed that nascent capitalism everywhere leads 
to a multiplication of the labouring classes, and we need not 
be surprised at the same phenomena in India daring the 
thirteenth century. 

The consequence, however, is more clear than tlie cause; 
and by the end of the century all kinds of trained city-artisans 
could be found in enormous numbers, and their ranks were 
sw'elled by an even larger number of unskilled hammals, paihs, 
and the like. As a result unemployment became acute; 
and unemployment led to distress, and distress to icbellion. 
The government, on the one hand, tried to find remedies tor 
unemployment, such as useless public works like the enormous 
columns near the Qutb Minar, or when unable to do so, it 
mot rebellion and discontent with the sword. Another 
aspect of this unem 2 )loymcnt is the preaching and the prac¬ 
tice of charity—the immediate relief of distress, on which 
so much insistence is laid in the literature of the day. It is 
probable tliat unemployment was more acute among Muslim 
workers, who had multiplied more plentifully within the 
categories of their traditional arts and crafts, then among 
the Hindus. This spectre of unemployment is one of the 
chief features of what may be called the higher imperial 
period—the regime of the Khiljis and the earlier Tughluqs 
(1290-1351). 

IV. City of Delhi. 

The great changes that came over the country are 
indicated—perhaps over-indicated—by the rapid growth of 
the city of Delhi. The early history of Delhi is difficult to 
trace; but it did not count for much during the old regime, 
and the glory of founding it belongs to Sultan Sbamsuddin 
Iltutmish (1211-1236), who constructed his monumental 
Minar to symbolise the new epoch. Biit once it had been 
selected definitely as India’s capital, all the foices of the 
new age contributed to its rapid expansion. Here the 
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TurkisK governing class spent the revenues it had collected 
in the provinces and gathered its enormous retinue of 
fighting men, artisans of all grades, large contingents of 
personal servants, dancing-girls and their circle of musicians 
and bhands (buffoons), poets and literati, students living on 
their charity, mullahs and low-grade mystics. The centre¬ 
piece of the Turkish official hierarchy was, of course, the Sultan 
in his palace with its enormous organisation. Two of there 
palaces are mentioned. The Qasr-i Sufaid (White Palace) 
of lltutmish and the Qasr-i Lai (lied Palace), which Balban 
seems to have ‘constructed before lie ascended the throne. 
But DO traces of them can be found anywhere. Every soldier 
of the Empire was expected to come to Delhi once a year for 
review or arz, when after an examination by the Amir-i Arz 
(Minister for War) be would get his salary and the cost of his 
horse and equipment. A great market grew up to supply 
the requirements of the great cantonment with its constantly 
changing personnel from all provinces. Here also were 
established the great Government Workshop for manufactur¬ 
ing everything required by the palace or the army, which it 
was beyond the power of private capital to supply. 

The citizens of Delhi, though Indians by birth, were de¬ 
pendent for their livelihood on the government and its Turkish 
officers, and in the hour of trial they did not forget the claims 
of salt. “The citizens of Delhi,Barni says with reference 
to Jalaluddin’s accession in 1290, “had for eighty years pro¬ 
spered under the rule of the Turks and the government of the 
Khiljis appeared to them intolerable.*’ But this loyalty was 
futile, for Delhi was not only a government afi'air but an all- 
India centre of industry and commerce. The city had a large 
number of inns, some of them being charity concerns, for all 
kinds of merchants and travellers, and some 10,000 to 20,000 
load-cattle were used by the Hindu Naiks to supply pro¬ 
visions to the city. There were general markets for things 
of common use and specialised markets for grain, cloth, 
horses, and slaves of all nationalities. The markets were 
overrun by brokers {dallals)* rather sharp in their methods, 
who helped people to buy and sell. Industries grew up along 
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with commerce—industries of all types from the mamifacttird 
of armament to the training of prostitutes and dancing girls. 
Delhi, needless to add, was also the centre of banking. All 
sorts of people w^anted loans, including the high Turkish 
officers, some of whom were always in the debt of Hindu 
Sahukars or money-lenders. 

But w^hat distinguished Delhi above all things was 
its cultural set-up. Leadiuig scholars came here from 
A jam, which the Mongols had ravaged, hoping for the 
patronage of the kings and high officers or, in any case, 
for practising their professions. They were distinguished by 
their personal qualifications and came with authentic 
certificates. Indian teachers from mofussil towns were 
also drawn to the rising metropolis. They were proud of the 
places of their origin and often used them as surnames. 
Some colleges were organised by the government and a few 
owed their origin to rich donors. But a large number of 
teachers plied their own trade. Muslim students of higher 
branches of studies from the provinces, with no visible 
means of livelihood but determined to get on, squeezed them¬ 
selves into mosques, inns, mausoleums and private houses, 
and were generally considered to be the most deserving recipi¬ 
ents of charity. The foundations of Muslim academic studies 
imported from Ajam were thus firmly laid. Delhi did not 
become the centre of higher Hindu academic studies. But 
Hindu non-academic sciences—astrology, magic of all kinds, 
ramal or the art of finding lost things etc., found plenty of 
believers. Astrologers, in particular, were in great demand 
for both Hindus and Mussalmans sought their direction 
and advice. According to Isami there was at least one 
astrologer of distinction in every mohalla of the city. 

No account of the great capital would be complete 
without a reference to its seamy side—to its dancing- 
girls, taverns, and brothels. The matter stood at two 
distinguishable levels. 

The culture of the whole east had perforce to bo 
nssimilated by the Delhi courtesans of the higher classes. 
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Kbusrau and Barni return to this theme again and again, Barni 
with regret that he had missed the joy of life and Kbusrau 
with no such personal regrets. The training of courte- 
aans had apparently become an important field for financial 
investment, for when Kai-Kubad (1286-90) repented himself 
of wine and women, the interests concerned were able to 
take effective steps to bring him back to the old path. 

“For the purpose of offering them to the Sultan's 
service” Barni states, “well-known reprobates and old, 
wicked procuresses had trained up young girls—girls with 
beauty, slimness, grace and allure, bold, brunette and 
shameless—to sing melodiously, to strike the ruhahi to recite 
ghazols and to engage in repartees and to play and 
chess. These courtesans, everyone of whom was a danger 
to cities and kingdoms, were brought up with expensive 
care. Even before their breasts could ripen to womanhood, 
they were taught riding, polo-playing and wielding the lance 
with thousands of accomplishments and graces. Every 
alluring art and trick—tricks that induce the Muslim ascetic 
to put on the Brahman's thread and drag the mystic to 
the tavern~was taught to them. Indian boys of graceful 
stature and girls of remarkable looks were taught to sing in 
Persian and then dressed in robes of brocade; they were 
trained in the courtesies, customs and manners of the Court. 
The ears of handsome boys were pierced for pearl ear-rings ; 
beautiful young slave-girJs were decked like brides. And 
(along with them) there were expert musicians and reciters 
of the praises of the Sultan in Hindi and Persian, in prose 
and verse ; and also jokers and buffoons (bhands), who with 
one joke could incite the sorrow-hearted to hilarious laughter 
and the joyous-hearted to such fits that they could not hold 
their sides from laughing. All these in the hope of the 
Sultans's favour came from far-off places. And the spirit- 
distillers of Koil (Aligarh) and Meerut brought flagons of 
scented spirit that was two or three years old.” Our medieval 
records are full of references to the traditions and institu¬ 
tions which Barni refers. But their high development by 
t he^ time of Kai-Kubad implies a generous patronage by t he 
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Torkish slave-officers of the thirteenth century, and shows how 
thoroughly they had been Indianised. In what is known as 
the culture of‘Lucknow/ these traditions of training dancing- 
girls remained till recent time, the girls who are selected 
for training being known as nochis- But the military 
elements in the training of the dancing-girls disappeared 
ong ago with a change in the character and the appreciative 
capacity of their patrons. 

At the lower level the taverns and brothels, which seem 
to have been plentiful in Delhi, were centres of vice and 
crime. They were noisy affairs and kept the neighbour¬ 
hood disturbed. A petition from an ordinary citizen, 
presumably a Mussalman, to the Delhi Kotwal, which Amir 
Khusrau has preserved, seems to imply that ‘the life of the 
humble petitioner, which had been pretty uncomfortable 
before owing to the loud, all-night pra 3 er 8 of the mystics 
living on either side of bis house, had finally become quite" 
unbearable ow ing to the opening of a tavern on the opposite 
side of the street, with a grocer-boy thrown in to enliven 
the social landscape and help the sales’. Here all Indian 
elements met in a common brotherhood of distres and 
discontent, and often planned reckless adventures or else hired 
themselves out to those who bad bold designs in hand. 
We are often told of habitual criminals, false witnesses and 
other undesirable characters being picked up in the taverns. 
The Indian liquor, which has survived to us from the 
middle ages, is the worst in the world and the dirtiest, but 
it is easy to distil, and the working classes seem to have been 
quite content with it. The sober classes, who knew little or 
nothing of this Delhi underworld, were markedly afraid of it. 
It is only for such a social mix-up that the government of 
Jalaluddin Khilji could ‘frame’ the charge that two reckless 
Hindu adventurers, ^Niranjan, an ex-Kotwal, and Hatbya, a 
swordsman, had planned to assassinate the Sultan on his 
way to the Juma prayer in order to raise Saidi Maula to the 
Caliphate ! 

The variegated buildings of the city spread outward 
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from the great Minar, In the rooms near the Minar, some 
of which still stand, unattached scholars seem to have had 
the privilege of teaching. In spite of many references to it 
in contemporary literature, it is difficult to find out how the 
city was planned. But it soon expanded beyond the old 
walls. The bouses of the great officers have been described 
as three or four-storey buildings with a small and winding 
staircase on one side. It may be assumed that they had 
good gardens. The houses of the rich merchants were of the 
same style, but the^^ were in the heart of the crowded city* 
quarters; the lower-storey was used for sales and business 
transactions and the upper storeys for the residence of the 
family. The average inn seems to have been like our college 
hostels, i.e. rooms in a rectangle with a verandah running 
in front of them and a gate that could be safely locked up; 
references are some times made to a platform in the centre of 
the rectangle with a roof standing on pillars. Many houses 
of the period may have been constructed in the temple-style, 
though exact reference is wanting and none of such houses 
seem to have survived. The bazaars were thickly congested; 
and the congestion was only made bearable by the absence 
or rarity of wheeled traffic in the streets, the better mode 
of locomotion for those who could afford it being horses and 
litters. The majority of the people lived in mud-houses with 
thatched roofs. If even these were beyond their reach, they 
lived under a chappar (straw-roofj supported by a mud-wall 
on one side and rough sticks on the other, getting some 
protection from the sun and rain but none from the wind 
and dust. Some sort of order must have been imposed upon 
the people in the construction and laying out of their houses, 
for Delhi in normal times was an orderly city. The Shariat 
provides rather carefully for those innumerable claims and 
counter-claims, such as easements and servitudes, without 
which decent civic life is not possible. 

Delhi by the end of the thirteenth century had come to 
occupy a unique position in the Asian world. There was, in 
fact, no city like it anywhere on the globe. The great Muslim 
cities of Ajam had either been destroyed by the Mongols or 
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else were leading a precarious existence with a decaying 
population. The capitals of the Mongol rulers like Serai or 
contemporary Kara Korum, were enormous encampments with 
no culture or civic life. The claim that Delhi was the heir 
to the great cities of Iraq and Ajam is a recurrent theme 
in the literature of the da 3 ^ “Delhi owing to the combination 
of learning and action is like Bokhara,” Amir Khusrau 
declares. For all its faults, its citizens loved it. They never 
called it merely by its name but in prose and verse they 
referred to it as ‘Hazrat-i Dehli* (Revered Dehli) or the 
Shdhr (the City). 
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CHAPTER IV. 

THE RURAL REVOLUTION. 

The urban revolution, which we have been discussing, did 
not extend to the countryside. It is proved by our records 
that most qasbns (small towns) and larger villages, known as 
mnwaSf were fortified. Had these towns and villages offered 
a stiff resistance to the invader all over the country—as 
they did to the Mongols less than a century later— 
the Ghorian conquest of India w^ould have been absolutely 
impossible. The fact that the open country passed into the 
hands of the Turks proves one of two things—either that the 
village folk did not consider the old regime worth fighting for 
or else that the change (as they visualised it) did not matter 
much to them. Very probably both considerations were present 
in their minds. For the Ghorian Turks, on their side, had 
neither the will nor the means to establish a direct 
government over the countryside. The Mussalmans were 
about 7% of the total rural population in Uttar Pradesh 
and Bihar at the time of the Partition of 1947. The 
mass of the Indian Mussalmans throughout the ages 
has belonged to the working class and the lower middle 
class; the average income of the Mussalman has been 
definitely less than the income of the caste Hindu though 
higher than the income of the non-castes. Nevertheless he 
demands certain social amenities and cannot live without 
them—the congregational mosque for bis five prayers; the 
common graveyard where his fellow Muslims may bury him 
neatly and tearlessly and pray for the forgiveness of bis sins; 
a school for the education of bis children; a hn/iz, preferably 
blind, who may recite the whole of the Quran in the month 
of Ramazan; and last but not the least, social intercourse with 
an academic flavour in it. Asa result, the Mussalmans in the 
countryside have lived entirely in qasbas or little towns. 
Some of these qasbas are very old, like Satrik in Bara Banki 
district, which existed in the thirteenth century and may have 
existed earlier. But most of these qasbas are of later growth. 
In Avadh many of them trace their origin, probably correctly, 
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to Alauddin Khilji's settlement policy. A few qasbaSj lik© 
Jais in Rai Bareli District, are purely Miislim. But so dong 
as he had enough co-religionists for the purposes mentioned 
above, the Mussalman was quite content to live in a qasbah 
with a Hindu majority. But outside the qasbahs he 
has found it hard to live, for his creed is fundamentally 
a city-creed. Now if we leave out of account the Muslim 
Rajputs, Bhalay Sultans, etc., whose lateness of con¬ 
version is proved, among other things, by the prevalence of 
Hindu customs among them and their consciousness of gotra 
relationship with the Hindus who have not been converted, 
the number of Mussalmans in the rural area outside the 
qasbahs is negligible today—perhaps not even 1% of the 
population. No arguments should be needed to prove that 
it was even more negligible in the thirteenth century. 

That there was a sufficient number of educated Mussal¬ 
mans of foreign as well as of Indian origin in the towns of 
northern India is proved by the fact that the new govern¬ 
ment was able to carry on all its office-work in the Persian 
language. But the number of such persons, if efficiency is 
also taken into account, must have been limited. None of 
them could be spared for detailed work in the rural areas; 
there the thirteenth century government had to act through 
the intermediaries alone. These Hindu intermediaries are 
referred to by our authorities as Rais, Ranas, Rawats, Chau- 
dbaris, Muqaddams and Khots. Muqaddam is an Arabic word 
meaning ‘the first man.’ Khot is probably an Indianisation 
from Khat or deed; I am told that the term is still used in 
Bhopal, though I have not come across it in Uttar Pradesh. 
Judging from later authorities, it seems that the Ghorian 
Turks had been content to take a deed or Khat from these 
local Hindu intermediaries, who were certainly not land¬ 
lords, that the land-revenue, somewhat enhanced, which the 
old government had been getting in the past, would be collect¬ 
ed and paid by them into the local treasury in future years. 
Thus, on the face of it, the Indian countryside suffered 
little or no change owing to the Ghorian conquest, 
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Some ninety years after the death of Shahabuddin 
Ghori, Sultan Alauddin Khilji drew up an indictment against 
these Hindu intermediaries, the main points of which are 
as follows :— 

(a) They paid no rent for their own land but compelled 
the cultivator (or raiyat, the bilahar of Ziauddin 
Barni) to pay the rent for the land cultivated by 
them as well as for his own land, thus throwing 
the burden of the ‘strong* upon the ‘weak* ; 

(b) they appropriated the village pasture, leaving none 
for the cultivator’s cattle ; 

(c) in addition to the above two privileges, they took 
a separate perquisite or commission for themselves ; 

(d) even so they paid nothing to the government, 
ignored its orders and even imprisoned its agents ; 

(e) the}’ enlisted their own private armies and fought 
with each other ; 

(f) lastly, they lived like aristocratic gentlemen, wear¬ 
ing silk clothes, mounting fine horses and shooting 
with Persian bows. “Not even a hundred Karohs 
(200 miles) of my kingdom obey me as I ought to 
be obeyed,” the Khilji Emperor complained. 

The existing annals of the thirteenth century do not 
enable us to form an opinion concerning the first three comp¬ 
laints of Alauddin Khilji, who implied that the position of 
the ordinary cultivator bad worsened in the countryside 
while the Hindu intermediaries were trying to convert their 
position from state-agents into hereditary landowners. But 
the other complaints of Alauddin are proved by our annals. 
The government of the Slave Kings had no paid agents of its 
own in the countryside and depended entirely upon the good¬ 
will of the Hindu intermediaries ; it was weak and the 
attempt of the intermediaries was to ignore it altogether. 
During the reigns of litutmish (1211-1236) and Balban 
(1260*1286) things stabilised, though Balban undoub¬ 

tedly had a hard task and even during his reign, to quote one 
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example only, we find Jalaluddin Khilji collecting revenue 
from a Mandahir village by plundering it and getting a 
sword-slash on his face in the struggle. Our annals about 
Iltutmish are so meagre that we cannot definitely decide 
whether he was really obeyed in the countryside or connived 
at the virtual independence of the intermediaries. But his 
military strength was great, and the intermediaries may have 
decided not to force an issue with the conqueror of three 
Muslim kingdoms and several Rajput states. But there 
can be no doubt that during the rest of the century the Rais, 
Ranas and Rawats were completely out of hand. The 
Ghorians had left the existing countryside chiefs in charge, 
and these chiefs probably continued in the new regime the- 
traditions to which they had been accustomed in the old. It 
is *a fair assumption that—(a) Rai Pithaura, Jai Chand, 
Lakhshman Sena and the other rulers would not have 
fallen like nine pins if they had the support of the country¬ 
side chiefs, and (b) that when the latter, in writing, gave an 
undertaking to pay the revenue to the new government, 
it was with a clear mental reservation that they would pay 
nothing unless compelled to do so at the point of the 
sword. For the purpose of holding the countryside under 
a military regime, the Turkish army was despicable in num¬ 
bers ; and it could not make up for its lack of numbers by 
mobility alone. Also there was no Muslim element to 
support it in the countryside. 

This brings us to one of the deepest contradictions of the 
thirteenth century—the contradiction between town and 
country. The towns, on the whole, were well governed by 
the Kotwah and their staff; and the population—now 
terribly mixed, regardless of race, caste, creed or custom, 
with the Chandala building his thatched house by the 
side of the Turkish noble’s stone palace—obeyed the 
administration and the law. Industries were improved' and 
they also multiplied. The maintenance of law and order 
being the main object, the city-governments were generally 
autooratio. The city Kotwol had to look to every¬ 
thing and was responsible for everything ; in practice bis 
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power was only limited by his capacity. So long as 
kept the city in good order—and the test of^ good order was 
a well-fed population that did not resort to rioting—his 
position was secure. It was the duty of the Kotwal not to 
enter politics and to accept the government established at 
Delhi, and he generally did so. Even at storm-tossed Delhi 
itself, the Kotwalship of the City remained in the hands of 
one family. The grandfather of the Malikul Uraara Fakhra- 
uddin, the kotwal of Delhi at the time of the Khilji Revohi- 
tion, had been appointed by Shahabuddin or Aiybek and 
his father had also held the samfe office. 

Outside the cities, with their crumbling ramparts and 
their expanding suburbs, the organised anarchy of the rural 
intermediaries reigned supreme. These gentlemen had, of 
course, no conception of the world-destiny of India or of 
Hinduism. Nor had they any design of combining against 
the Turkish government of Delhi, for the chief object of 
their hereditary hatred were some of the neighbouring Hindu 
chiefs. They fought for things that were of immediate value 
to themselves and their high caste clansmen and followers— 
the non-payment of taxes, the plunder of the trade routes, 
the sacking of the city suburbs and the overpowering of their 
neighbours. The administration, which had no local agency, 
was often reduced to the necessity of collecting land revenue 
through the army, which the local chiefs did not hesitate to 
fight. These incursions into the countryside by the army were 
officially dubbed as ‘campaigns’. At other times, the govern¬ 
ment officers inflicted hideous and unpardonable punishments 
on the villagers, without making any distinction between the 
innocent and the guilty, in the hope of enabling the govern¬ 
ment to operate through a reign of terror. But such methods 
are ruinous to a stable, non-revolutionary government, and 
the Hindu intermediaries retaliated by wiping off the admi¬ 
nistration from extensive tracts of the country for years 
together. 

The new level of city-industry made trade and commerce 
exceedingly profitable, and as the profits of the traders increas- 
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ed, the traders, according the Hegelian law of ‘negation of 
negation,’ produced the robber chiefs. These robber chiefs, 
drawn presumably from the ranks of the Hindu intermediaries, 
built forts on the main-routes to plunder the merchants or 
to levy transit dues for themselves. We have plenty of 
evidence to prove that a lot of people wandered about 
fearlessly throughout the country—poor students in search 
of free lodging and free tuition, Muslim mystics, qahmdars 
and jaWidiqs, Hindu of all types, workingmen in search 
of livelihood, beggars and pilgrims, small pedlars and the 
like. They had no quarrel with the robber chiefs; and if 
they met a robber chief or his officer, they would probably 
ask for help and get it in the form they wanted—a square 
meal, a night’s lodging, some cash and a letter of recommen¬ 
dation for similar hospitality at the next robber-castle. For 
the robber chiefs were gentlemen of a sorb—progressive, 
humane, revolutionary tempered, God-fearing gentlemen, 
who hated the ways of kings and the reactionary state; and 
because the law and the theology of the day condemned 
them for exploiting the exploiters (including the appro¬ 
priation of government money in transit), they spent in 
charity—in the immediate relief of human distress^a larger 
proportion of their income than the zamindars, government 
officers and busine.ssmon of India have ever done. It is 
significant that medieval Indian folklore, while it showed scant 
sympathy with the plundered merchant, idolised the robber 
chief, taking him as a symbol of that spiritual and moral 
discontent against the existing social order which tore the 
souls of the oppressed.* 

(I) Perliaps one authenticated account of a thirteenth century 
robber would not bo out of place. In the reign of Sultan Iltutraish, a 
mystic frora distant Tabriz, Shaikh Jalalucldin, was sitting before hia 
house in Badaun when a Hindu curd-seller passed by with his curd- 
vessel on his head. Tlie Shaikh looked at the curd-seller intently and 
the man trembled. Soon after he came to the Shaikh, confessed his 
sins and asked to bo converted to Islam. He was a robber by profession; 
curd-selling was only a subterfuge to discover wlio was who in Badaun. 

(Continued) 
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But faced with this phenomena, the government could 
not sit idle. The and most obvious plan was to compel 
merchants to travel in caravans, for which the government 
gave a guard while private enterprise provided the tran¬ 
sport necessary. Such a procediire is alright for steppe- 
lands and desert-lands, where water is scarce and the cities 
and even villages are at great distances, and also for Haj 
pilgrims who travel at stated times. But in a populous 
country like India with continuity of arable land, people 
could not afford to wait for the weekly or bi-weekly 
caravans. Their business required them to travel at all 
times. The second plan was for the government to bui’d its 
own forts all along the route to wage a war with the robber- 
forts. Such a policy is attributed to Balban, who garrisoned 
his forts with the Afghans, presumably on the principle of 
‘thief catch thief,’ or ‘Greek meet Greek’ or ‘diamond cut 
diamond.’ But really it was a confession of failure—of 
failure to establish law and order by extending the urban 
revolution to the countryside and organising the authority 
of the administration throughout the country. Our medieval 
writers had certain tests for a medieval all-India adminis¬ 
tration and are never tired of applying them. Could an 
old woman with plenty of gold travel throughout the 
country unmolested ? Did the village-headmen in the 
neighbourhood of the trade-routes attend to the safety of 
the travellers at night with lighted lamps ? Was every 
piece of rope lost by a traveller found at the government’s 
order ? In case of theft or robbery, was the administration 
strong enough to tie the heeuimen of the neighbouring villages 
neck to neck and thrash them till the culprit was produced ? 

Jalaluddin gave the repentant robber the name of Shaikh Ali. There¬ 
after Shaikh Ali was one of the most rospented citizens of Badaun. Not 
much of theology could bo taught to Shaikh Ali at his advanced age; 
he was never able, for instance, to pronounce the Arabic qaf* But he 
was honest and God-fearing, and when Badaun^s most distinguished 
son, Shaikh Nizamuddin Aulia, was to bo invested by his teacher with 
his dastar or turban, old Shaikh Ali was considered to be the fittest 
man for presiding over the ceremony and holding one end of the 
cloth. 
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The praises of the coia t-hisiorian of Balban, Minhajus Sira] 
Jurjani, should not deceive us. What India really wanted 
was not a strong man but a new and a revolutionary system. 
Judged by the above-mentioned tests, all kings before 
Alauddin Khilji were failures. 

To sum up : the great problem of the thirteenth century 
was its unfinished revolution. The cities were organised 
on new lines. Both in industry and in culture they surpassed 
the level attained by the cities of Ajam before the Mongol 
conquest. Nevertheless their positon was critical. The 
administration, which was often unable to protect the 
suburbs of Delhi itself, could not be expected to offer better 
protection to other cities. All cities depended upon 
a belt of villages in their neighbourhood for their daily 
supply of poultry, eggs, vegetables, fruits, milk, curd, etc. 
and these villages could be terrorised and captured by the 
Hindu intermediaries and robber chiefs. The cities, further, 
depended upon their supply of food-grain on the villages, 
far and near ; but the villages could only give them grain in 
return for industrial products. But the cities could only 
produce manufactured goods if the raw material they needed 
was brought from the countr 3 ^ 8 ide. Thus we find weavers 
generally working in the suburbs of the towns ; in the heart 
of the towns the space they needed for their looms was seldom 
available. Cotton was grown all over the country ; it was 
spun into thread both in villages and towns. The weavers 
sold their cloth to merchants, who often had to take it to 
different cities. The conditions of the industry demanded 
that there should be a single cloth-market for the whole 
country. Many commodities were produced in particular 
regions and had to be taken to every place in India—the 
metals, for example, and salt. India produced sugar not for 
itself only but for a large part of Asia. 

The new economic level of the country could only be 
maintained by the constant coming and going of mer¬ 
chants, and this, in turn, depended upon the safety of the 
trade-routes. But how could the trade-routes be safe when 
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not even two hundred miles of India obeyed the government ? 
The Slave rulers failed deplorably. The grain caravans often 
failed to turn up. There was, generally speaking, no 
security of any supplies. Tiie 'value’ of commodities, as Marx 
has proved conclusively, depends upon the 'socially neces¬ 
sary labour-time’ recjuired to produce them. But the 
‘price’ of a commodity at anytime, specially in a city the 
routes to which are unsafe, depends upon the interplay of 
supply and demand. The greatest 1 error under which a city 
lived was the regrating (ihtikar) of grain, for it was not diffi¬ 
cult to monopolise grain when the caravan-routes were 
insecure. And next to grain-monopolists, the wrath of the 
public was directed against the shop-keepers, 'who are the 
rulers of the market’ (Barni). The shop-keepers may have 
charged high prices because they themselves liad paid high 
prices to tlie rniddle-man or tJiok farosh, who sold commodities 
in the bulk. But j)robably they also raised prices on their 
own account on seeing the purchaser’s desperate need. 

The root of the j)roblem was the position of the low-caste, 
trebly oppressed cultivators in the countryside. Their 
position was as pitiable as that of the Chandala workers in 
the city-suburbs had been in the pre-Ghorian age. They 
belonged to different groups; they were too scattered to 
combine; they had not even a common name, and though 
Barni called them Bilahars after a group of Bulandshahr 
(Baran) district, the Persian title of rai^yat or subject had to 
suffice for the whole lot. Still, if leadership came from the 
top, the poor cultivator would not fail to respond. But no 
such leadership was possible within the ideology of the 
Turkish slave-aristocracy. Even the best of them, Ghiasuddin 
Balban, with his open patronage of mullahs, advertised 
charities, publicised justice, formal processions to the Friday 
mosques follow ed by patronising visits to persons considered 
holy by the public and the secret poisoning of rivals, was 
too much a creature of tradition. He looked backward, not 
forward. His chief object was the preservation of his own 
power aud, next to it, the preservation of his dynasty. All 
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he could dream of were the outward forms of pre-Muslim 
Persian imperialisms as they were handed down to him by 
the frightfully inacurate tradition of his age. 

It was left to Alauddin Khiiji to work out the Revolu¬ 
tion in the rural areas of northern India. This is not the 
place to discuss the Khiiji Emperor, but some account of 
the man and his work must be given to make our narra¬ 
tive complete. 

The greatest ruler that the Mussalmans of India have 
produced neither fasted nor prayed. He never went to the 
Friday congregation. At tie beginning of his career, he 
could neither read nor write Persian, though he could express 
himself in it quite forcefully. His ancestors, probably of 
unknown plebian origin, may have come from Khilj, the 
lower region of the river Helraend. Alauddin was wise 
enough not to inquire into the origins of his family; lie did 
not know and ho did not care. For his revolutionary 
purposes a good family pedigree would have been a liindrance. 
He was hundred per cent Indian ; he had never been to 
foreign lands, and though by continued inquiry he obtained 
a fairly accurate idea of world-geography, his ideas of foreign 
countries at the beginning were extremely ridiculous. Ho 
knew nothing about the Shariat, and did not care to go to it 
for guidance. He allowed two juhvzuri (flattering) mullahs to 
share his meals—one with his chosen circle and the other 
with the general group of officers. The rest he ignored. He 
was neither afraid of meeting death nor reluctant in inflict- 
ing it. If Shaikh Nasiruddin’s statement, based on what 
he had heard from Qazi Hamid Multani, is to be believed, 
the sole object of Alauddin’s policy was ‘service to the people 
of God.’ He was unworthy, he said, but God had placed 
him above his betters ; and he could only prove himself 
worthy of God’s favours by serving His people. Of all the 
schools that have filled this earth with their chatter, Alauddin 
believed in one school only—the school of experience. The 
concrete problems of life had to be solved by the process 
of trial and error. There was no other way, 
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With reference to the rural problems of India, Alauddin 
laid down one basic principle—“The burden of the strong 
was not to be thrown on the weak.’* This principle, in 
application, entailed two postulates. With reference to 
arable land, every man had to pay according to the amount 
of land he cultivated, biswa by biswa; and as to the pasture, 
every peasant had to pay pasture-dues (charai) according 
to the number of cattle he kept, different rates having been 
fixed for the smaller and larger heads of cattle. Alauddin’s 
great revenueminister, Sharaf Qai, with a host of experts 
and other staff, ineasurod the whole land and the Khilji 
army, the strongest India had seen since the days of 
Hamudrai^upta, made even a dream of revolt by the rural 
chiefs and intermediaiies impossible. The papers of the 
village patwari were sent to Delhi, where they were closely 
scrutinised, and the money received by the local treasury- 
branch was carefully compared with the amount paid by 
every cultivator. Anything due from the government agents 
concerned was ruthlessly exacted ; it was not Alauddin’s 
policy to overlook crimes. The mvqoddarns or local thakurs 
were not liquidated. They were still required for many 
purposes, including the maintenance of law and order and 
the working of the local judiciary. But their perquisites 
were abolished and they were reduced to the position of 
village-headmen. The government made its own arrange¬ 
ments for the collection of land-revenue from the coun¬ 
tryside. This required a large staff, which was kiiow^n by the 
general designation of nawisanda, writers or clerks. The 
progress of education during the thirteenth century had 
apparently made it possible for Alauddin to find sufficient 
persons with a knowledge of Persian and of the local dialects 
for revenue work. Tho total number of these persons is not 
given, but some estimate of their number is possible from 
the fact that when Alauddin died, some eight toten thousand 
of them were in prison. It has to be remembered, however, 
that these people, new to their work, committed more offences 
than is usual with government servants and that Alauddin, 
unlike most heads of modern states, considered it his 
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duty not to connive at but to punish the offences of his 
officers. May be, some four hundred tc six hundred thou¬ 
sand local government servants of all grades, including 
the paiks, were employed by the government for the Rural 
Revolution it had taken in hand. 

But other supplementary changes wore also necessary 
and had to be undertaken. The village-headmen were 
made responsible for the security of roads and had to perform 
this duty efficiently at tlie risk of their necks. The Hindu 
naiks of the country were organised into one corporation 
(yak jiht shudand), made to sign deeds of responsibilit y for 
each other and compelled to use their 100,OOO or 200,0( 0 
beasts of burden for the regular supply of food-grain to 
the cities. Trade in ordinary cloth was left to private 
enterprise under government supervision, but trade in finer 
t/cxtiles was assigned to the Hindu merchants of Multan, 
who were given a government-subsidy for the purpose. 
Simultaneously, a tariff of prices for all things, including even 
the foe of dancing girls, was imposed by the Sultan at Delhi 
under his personal supervision. It may be safely assumed 
that other cities were asked to follow suit. Alauddin did 
not and could not reduce the price of commodities, as is 
generally assumed. The value of commodities depends upon 
their cost of production and it was impossible for Alauddin 
to reduce this cost; in fact, w^e find Alauddin taking it 
carefully into consideration, so that every ])eraon concerned 
in the production-process may get liis proper wages. In 
substance, the great Khiiji Emperor achieved two things— 
first, he relieved the low-caste cultivator from the oppression 
of the high-caste rural intermediary; this wuis a revolutionary 
step, novel and purely Indian. Secondly, lie insured the 
safety of trade-routes and the regular exchange of commodi¬ 
ties between town and country. This was a novelty for 
India. But though Alauddin’s historian, Ziauddin Barni, 
was ignorant of it, the supply of food grain to the towns at a 
proper price was one of the regular functions, and about the 
most important, of all Ajam governments. If a government 
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failed to perform this function, the city-population would 
starve, revolt and overthrow it. In fact the Persian govern¬ 
ment’s responsibility for supplying grain to the city-bakers 
lasted till 1929, when the advent of lorries enabled it to 
transfer this responsibility to private enterprise. 

Since both the cultivator and the intermediaries were 
Hindus, no religious or comiuunal issue was involved. We 
get references to some tax-collectors in the countryside who 
were Muslims. But the mass of the employees in the new ly 
established local government were Hindus. Now if a Hindu is 
defined as a ‘non-Muslim Indian’ (which, it is submitted, 
would be a proper detinition for the thirteenth century), 
then there was nothing corninunal about the policy of 
Alauddin Khilji. The Prophet of Islam knew nothing of 
such esteemable persons as zamindars, feudal barons, farmers 
of revenues and the like; and the Muslim Shariat obliges the 
state to collect its taxes directly from the producer. But 
Alauddin was not appealing to the Shariat and confesses 
that he knew nothing about it at the time. He was concerned 
exclusively with a patent, all-India injustice, the domination 
of the intermediary over the cultivator ; and he liquidated 
the intermediaries as effectively as Chairman Mao Tse- 
tung and the Communist Paity have liquidated feudalism 
in China during the last three years. It is obvious that the 
cultivator gained what the intermediary lost. There was a 
greater incentive to production and an undeniable increase 
in prosperity throughout the land. But if by the term 
‘Hindu* we mean only the dominant upper class, then we 
may, at our choice, gloat over the miseries of the intermedia¬ 
ries, like the coramunalist Barni, or curse Alauddin for being 
a communalist because he struck at the upper-caste Hindus in 
favour of the Hindu cultivator. But one thing was clear after 
the tremendous Khilji adventure. India would never again 
become the land of caste-privileges it bad been for some 
centuries past. Whatever shape the future may assume, 
Alauddin had assured one thing for all time. In all spheres j 
of life, except marriage and personal laws, India would 
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become what the Manusmriti so intensely hated—‘a confusion 
of castes*. 

The urban and the rural revolutions of the thirteenth 
century cannot be properly visualised except in relation 
to world-history. Hitherto our modern historians, follow¬ 
ing the court—annalists of Delhi and the Rajput bards, 
have surveyed the Indian historical land8caj)e entirely 
from the foot of the royal throne. This attitude is 
wrong and has to be changed. We have look at history 
from the view-point of the masses i e. of the city-workers 
and the peasants, It is immaterial whether the goTern- 
ing class was Hindu or Muslim. History can only give 
it a good certificate to the extent that it ^rved the 
people. To the ‘philosophy of the first look,* to use an 
expressive Hegelian term, it seems odd that a group of 
Turks should come into the country and almost effortlessly 
suppress the hereditary aristocracy of the land. But they 
could only do so because public opinion was with them— 
because to an extent, though only to an extent, in the 
pursuit of their personal careers, the selfishness of which 
no one should deny, they were also, consciously or sub¬ 
consciously, subserving the public good. 
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CHAPTER V. 

THE* TURKISH GOVERNING CLASS. 

L Contradictions in Muslim Political Ideology. 

In the sphere of political philosophy early Islamic 
thought was involved in a contradiction which no ore could 
resolve. Priests, politicians and kings, who sided either 
with the ‘thesis’ or the ‘anti-thesis’, cursed, fought and killed 
each other. But they w^ero naturally unconscious of the 
contradiction. 

For the first time in the long history of Islamic thought 
we will have to lake a rational and scientific view of the 
problem. My opinions may seem novel, for they have never 
been presented before. Nevertheless they are scientific and 
correct and w'ill be accepted by all scholars of Islamic history, 
who are in a position to survey the matter impartially and 
without a priori prejudices. 

It is obvious that no one trying to establish a religion 
for all men and for all times will commit the error of tagging 
any administrative or political theory on to it ; a political 
theory would limit the sphere of the religion itself to the 
time and place where it could apply. The Arabian Prophet 
made no such mistake. All attempts to present Islam as 
a system of administration are fraudulent enterprises 
calculated to deceive the unwary and to make a profit out 
of the ignorance of the multitude by misleading it on a 
colossal scale. But it has to be admitted that such attempts 
have been made, and on the whole quite successfully, in all 
Muslim countries and at all times. All religions, says Gibbon, 
are equally useful to the statesman. But in the middle ages 
Islam was more useful to the governing class than any other 
creed. It was exploited, but within limits. 

Islam, like Christianity, prescribes no political system 
and the hadisea of the Prophet are remarkably silent on 
ihe question. Nevertheless the Quran, which claims to be 
^‘a guide and a cure for those who believe,” had to lay down 
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the basic priiieiplcs of the Miisliiii politico-social order. These 
principles, as \vc have already seen, are—(a) ’government 
must be l)ased on coinnKui dis(‘ussion {ira umut hum shura 
hahi-a huru), and the Prophet *is directed by the Quran to 
consult tlie nssalnians in tlieir affairs ; (b) a conditional 
obedi(Uice to (Ijc rulers is prescribed ; it the governors and 
the governed differ about any matter, appeal lies to Allah 
and 11 is I'lopliet. It niu.si be emphasised that, aj)art from 
tbese two ])rineiples, tin; Quran and the authenticated hadiscs 
are absolutely siliud . No rules are j)rcseribed tt'r tlie election 
or t he dejHisil ion of rulers or Aw the devolution of political 
authority or for the millions of problems that, arise in the 
course of public administration. Of course we luive records 
of what the Prophet did. for examjde in the sphere of 
military ()rganisation and (>f taxatii n : and the ruvlh/hs liave 
kept on claiming thnuigh llie centuries tliat all Muslim 
communities, r('gard!ess of tlieir s( eial structure, method 
ot production and climatic and geograpdiical conditions should 
live according to the PropliePs simnali or tradition. The 
Muslim millat has never had the courage to say that the 
Prophet’s svnnah did not ajff^ly in these matters and that 
what the Prophet did, but refrained from prescribing for 
all times, is not religiously binding. But in practice it had 
no alternative but to ignore the sunnah in these matters. 
A jam, lor example, could not be administered on the same 
principles as the revolutionary city-state of Medina. 

Now in the context of world-histoi^ there can hardly 
be any difference of opinion on the question of the application 
of the two Quranic precepts, (a) It was possible to work 
according to the Quranic precept of government by common 
discussion in a city-state, where public opinion was highly 
developed, and where the element of slavery was so small that 
it could be ignored. Medina was such a city-state. The 
Greek city-states, where the majority was reduced to 
slavery or helotage, belonged to a different and morally less 
developed category, (b) IModerri science, and the means of 
education and communications it has made possible, enable 
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US to conduct the affairs of large territorial states according 
lo the principle of governinerit by discussion, or democracy 
as we prefer to call it. (c) But in the large territorial 
empires of the middle ages, which consisted of several 
linguistic and national groups, the two Quranic precepts 
were, unfortiinately, not a})plicable, and people who wanted 
these manimcdh (inpires to be governed like the Prophet’s 
city-state vere merely crying for the moon. There was 
no end of cursing and killing and gnashing of teeth, and both 
parties condemned the other to hell-fire. But the thing 
wag simply impossible. The ‘democrats,’ if the term be 
allowed, blamed the ‘rulers’ of violating the Prophet’s 
tradition by ignoring the ])eople and claimed the power of 
getting them aside ; the rulers claimed, and with equal 
validity, that ‘government by discussion’ or democracy would 
open the way to anarchy and destroy the unity of the milhft. 
And by that long process through which the people ultimately 
control their governors, the Muslim millat showed its prefer¬ 
ence for a unity, which was attainable, to a demodracy that 
was not only impossible but looked like a hideous dream. 

The Prophet was a revolutionist. For him the great 
offence was not to overthrow the duly and legally constituted 
powers, and the ideology on which they rested, but to help 
in their preservation. If by revolution is to be understood 
calling into question every existing institution and every 
existing idea with reference to man’s highest moral law and 
the expansion of human rights, then history knows of no 
greater revolutionist than the Arabian Prophet. A revolu¬ 
tionary government, of course, must have its revolutionary 
legal basis, but this basis is nowhere laid down in the Quran. 
The basis of the Prophet’s revolution is his claim to wahi 
or divine inspiration, and the Quran assumes that for the 
revolutionary republic of Medina, Allah and His Prophet 
are the duly constituted authorities. Further, every revolu¬ 
tionist has to provide not only against couuter-revolution, 
but also against other revolutions on wrong lines—against 
‘deviationism’. But so far as the Islamic Revolution was 
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concerned, the problem of deviationism, leading to the War 
of Apostasy, arose in the time of the first Caliph, Hazrat 
Abu Bakr. The Prophet was not troubled by it. His 
diflQoulties lay with a Medinite group of mun^rfiq.i or 
hypocrites. But their sin was non-feasance rather than 
misfeasance. They were not prepared to make any sacrifices 
for the Faith or to go to war, and they said about the Muslim 
warriors, “Had they remained with us at home, they would 
not have been killed.” They were also blamed for sympatliis- 
ing with the Prophet’s enemies and for being pagans at 
heart. But the inner thoughts of men are known to God 
alone. “We judge by externals,” Shaikh Junaid of Baghdad 
has said. Consequently the crime of ‘hypocrisy’ or iiif.jq 
came to an end with the life of the Prophet, when Allah 
Himself was the accuser. No Mussalman after the Prophet's 
days can be charged with this crime. 

The question naturally arises : “How did the Prophet 
visualise the future He was sure of the expansion of his 
creed. Ho w’as equally certain that it would not become 
universal. “And the majority of men,” says the Quran, 
“will not become believers (mt/mm) even if you desire.” Ho 
was constantly changing the laws and institution of Medina at 
the injunctions of Allah, at his own discretion and according 
to the advice of his counsellors. Bitterly hostile to him 
was the city-state of Mecca ; the Bedouin tribes of the 
desert were hard to enlighten ; most of the inhabited spots 
in Arabia were hostile to him to start with ; and far off 
there were the empires of the Persians and the Romans, the 
constitutions, laws and social organistions of which he did 
not approve. The Mussalmans have a lot of fabricated 
hadises in which the Prophet is made to take a gloomy view 
of ihe future ; they even make him forecast and disapprove 
of the advent of monarchy I But perhaps the following 
authenticated saydng of the Prophet is the best expression 
of his attitude about a matter that must have been ot deep 
concern to him : “I do not know whether the beginning of 
my religion will be better or its end.” He was obviously 
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thinking of Islam in terms of world-liistory. One thing, 
however, is certain. The Prophet laid down no binding 
injunctions for the conduct of the government or the state under 
circumstances which he could not possibly Jorsee, and left the 
whole matter to the secular reason of his community* He 
even refrained from appointing his successor, unambiguously 
and by name. There would be clashes of public opinion— 
deep, perhaps mortal, differences. But how else is one to 
arrive at the truth ? The Prophet's conception of the world 
was iruensely dynamic and he was not afraid of the working 
r "'public opinion. ‘‘Tlie differences in my community are 
a blessing,” he said. 

The Pious Caliphate was based not on any Quranic 
injunction or even an unambiguons direction of the Prophet, 
but on the ijma-i ummat or the consensus of i)ublic opinion. 
Consecpiently, for no opinion that he may hold about the 
Four Pious Caliphs can a Mussalman be considered to have 
gone out of the Islamic pale. But no ijmad ummat or general 
o])iaion seemed possible in the conflict of Hazrat Ali and 
Muawiya, when nations opposed nations, leaders and parties 
changed their political affiliations overnight, adventurers 
appeared on every side claiming that they were the true 
representatives of the deeply perplexed and bewildered public, 
and there was a palpable danger of the recurrence of that 
anarchy from which the first Caliph had saved Islam after 
the Prophet's death. Public affairs could only be stabilised, 
as has already been pointed out, by the organisation of a 
governing class, and this Muawiyah proceeded to do. But 
the governing class, in turn, could only be stabilised through 
monarchy—through a man who had supreme control and 
whose power would devolve according to some known law 
of succession. The Omayyad and Abbaside Caliphates w'ere 
really monarchies, and they only differed in three respects 
from the later monarchies of Ajam—(a) the occupants of 
the thrones were Quraishite Arabs ; (b) the government could 
claim some vague continuity of traditions with the Pious 
Caliphate ; (c) and Arabic was the official language. Now 
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the Quran is aware of the existence of kings ; it calls then! 
maliks. But it refers to them like some curious animals 
of foreign lands and of bygone times, quite extinct in 
Arabia. The living traditions of Arabia knew nothing of 
monarchy. 

Muawiyah, ‘the C(esar of the Arabs,’ as the Caliph 
Omar called him, has been blamed by Muslim historians for 
establishing a hereditary monarchy and of organising the 
noble Arab clans into a governing class. We are not here 
concerned with cursing or praising the great statesman. But 
the chief elements of the situation should not be overlooked, 
(a) For Medina to govern the whole empire as the subject 
territory of a city-state in the same way as the oligarchs 
of Rome had governed the extensive territories of the Roman 
Republic was out of the question. Public opinion would 
not tolerate it, and the provinces had no intention of 
obeying any authority sending them orders from distant 
Medina. Hazrat Ali himself, consequently, moved his 
capital from Medina to Kufa in Mesopotamia, (b) It was 
not possible to govern an extensive empire, consisting of a 
score of nationalities, according to tbe popular and democratic 
traditions of the Prophet’s city-state, (c) There was an 
acute danger that in this conflict of countries, linguistic 
areas and national groups, the political unity of the Islamic 
world, which was necessary in that generation for the pre¬ 
servation of the creed itself, would completely vanish. Now 
Muawiyah suppressed all controversies and conflicts by 
organising a Kureishite monarchy and an aristocratic Arab 
governing class. From the view-point of Medinite democ¬ 
racy it seemed a set-back. But fundamentally it was an 
advance. A large part of the Empire was still pagan, and 
only the Arab aristocrac}^ could shoulder the two-fold burden 
of Islamising the subject people and their institutions and 
of pushing forward tbe frontiers of the Empire. Of course 
the subject people were denied all political privileges. But 
again, was there an alternative ? It is to the credit of 
the Arab aristocrary that it fulfilled its mission so effectually 
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in three generations that the Muslim world could afford to 
overthrow it. 

So monarchy and a governing class came into existence 
and continued for centuries ; only in the present generation 
are the Muslim countries learning how to do without thenn 
Now' the Prophet’s Shariat does not know' of either insti¬ 
tution, though later legists recognise them as facts. 'I'he 
Shariati which does not recognise monarchy, ]jas no law for 
the succession to the throne ; the matter had to be regulated 
by custom and convention or decided by wars of succession. 

he Shariat also knows of no privileged class entitled to 
govern the rest of the Mnssalinans ; moreover, treason is 
not a crime known to the Quranic law'. Nevertheless a 
governing class conld not surciv'e w'ithoiit piinisliing its 
(‘pponents, or no In tlie history of medieval 

Islam every governing class has jninished its opponents vviih 
as much barbarity as w'as consistent witli its own welfare 
and its reputation for some sort of justice ; and it has, in 
its turn, been barbarously extinguished b}' new claimants 
to power. Whether we consider tlie Arab aristocracy of 
the Omayyad period or the Ghorian Turks in India, they 
maintained themselves by the same cruel methods and were 
extinguished in the same cruel fashion by those w'ho knew 
how to govern better. 

This brings us to an allied subject, medieval torture, 
for which the government, and not the Sharia I, was w'holly 
responsible. The Prophet prohibited both torture and trial 
by ordeal ; he declared that confessions wrung by torture 
were inadmissible as evidence ; and he prohibited putting 
any mao to der.th, whatever his offence, except by hanging, 
decapitation or crucification. 

The qazis adhered to the Prophet’s injunctions so far 
as lay in their power, but they were weak-kneed, submissive 
and made no protests. But the governing class flouted the 
Prophet’s injunctions openly and shamelessly ; and as a 
result the art of torture received a high development during 
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the middle ages. Consideration for the reader’s feelings 
rather than lack of information prevents me from describing 
its development in detail. But sufficient information is 
given in formal histories. The medieval jallad or torturer 
was a well-known figure and an specialist in the infliction 
of pain. But he was an individualist and tortured one man 
after another in a solo game. Our modern methods of whole¬ 
sale destruction were quite beyond his ken ; he was only a 
trained woiking-man following an hereditary profession and 
not a scientific expert in high-grade explosives and atomic 
energy. 

II. The Turkish Governing Class. 

The Abbaside Revolution, which overthrew the Ornay- 
yads in 750 A.I), had t he support of the Persian people, and 
during the period of the Greater Abbasides (754*851 A.D.) 
political powder was shared by the leading highly Arabicised 
Persian families with the anti-Omayyad Arab leaders. The 
most important official family of the period, the Bermakides, 
was of priestly Persian origin. But with the decline of the 
Abbaside Caliphate towards the ninth century, a new 
governing class emerged, the Turkish slave-aristocracy, and 
it gradually established its hold over the larger part of the 
Muslim world. 

The emergence of this new governing class has been 
described by my friend, Mr. S. A. Rashid : “A large number 
of kingdoms sprang up in the eastern and western domi¬ 
nions of the Abbaside Caliphate, when it began to decay 
and disintegrate, and these kingdoms developed new political 
institutions, which had far-reaching effects on the social 
and economic life of the people. One of the most 
important of these was the institution of the Royal Slaves, 
which was a most effective social and military instrument 
for the maintenance of the authority of the rulers. The slaves 
were trained to assist the king in keeping order among the 
people they had subdued by force of arms. This remarkable 
institution of making soldiers and administrators out of 
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slaves was not peculiar to the Turkish empire*builders of 
ninth and tenth centuries but can be traced back to Greece 
and Rome. 

“In the beginning of the ninth century, when decadence 
and degeneration had set in the Abbaside Empire, the 
Abbaside Caliphs first maintained—and later on forfeited— 
their authority by {)urchasing Turkish slaves from the Asian 
steppes and training them at Baghdad for the calling of 
soldiers and-administralors. 

“The Arabs, conquered the Turkish lands in the time of 
VValid (705-715). When the Abbasides succeeded the Omay- 
yads, they came into closer contact with their Turkish 
subjects and Turkish neighbours. The Turks paid as a 
I)art of their poll-tax Turkish children, who were sold as 
slaves in Islamic lands. These Turkish slaves were very 
highly prized by the Caliphs and the noblemen at the court 
because of the beauty of their women and the dignified 
department of their men. Strong in body, courageous, 
skilful in archery and horsemanship, indiflerent to fear and 
fatigue, possessed of great endurance and steadfastness in 
battle, they soon caught the fancy of the degenerate des¬ 
cendants of Abbas and secured the foremost place in Islamic 
countries. 

“The first Caliph who employed the Turks as soldiers 
w^as Mansur (754-775), but in his time the Turkish corps 
w as small and of no political importance. By the time of 
Amin (808-813), Arab predominance had been extinguish¬ 
ed by tbe preponderance of the Persians at the court and in 
the camp. Mutasim (833*42), who succeeded Al-Mamun, 
was born of a Turkish mother; he feared and despised the 
Persians. He was the first Caliph to employ a large number 
of Turks; so many, in fact, that according to one Arab 
writer “Baghdad became too small for them.*’ He later on 
shifted his Turkish adherents to “Samarra”. Quarters 
were assigned there to the Turks according to their tribes and 
the location of their homes. They were divided into detach¬ 
ments with commanders over them. The Caliph was ex- 
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ceedingly anxious that his Turks should maintain their 
original traits of character and their loyalty to the family of 
Abbas. He, therefore, purchased Turkish slave-girls and 
compelled his guards to marry only Turkish girls. The 
slave-girls were given fixed stipends and their names were 
entered in registers, so that no Turk could either abandon 
or divorce his wife. Turkish guards soon gained ascendanc}’’ 
in the court and the camp, and any party wishing to obtain 
power or influence had to win their favour and secure their 
services. The following story very well illustrates the power 
and the influence which the Turkish party exercised at the 
capital. The Caliph, Mu’tazz (866-69), once siimmoneci the 
astrologers and asked them how long he would live and 
retain his Caliphate. A wit who was present said, “I know 
better than the astrologcFwS.’* Being asked to specify the 
period of the Caliphs rule, he replied, “So long as the 
Turks please.” TliC Caliphs became mere puppets in the 
hands of their erstwhile slaves, so that, according to Zurji 
Zaydan, ‘whereas at first the Turkish captains swore allegi¬ 
ance to the Caliplis, presently the Caliphs swore allegiance 
to them.’ As their influence at the Court increased, a larger 
numbers of Turks professed Islam and migrated towards 
the west. In the year 350 A.H., 200,000 families of no 
fewer than five members each adopted Islam By the ninth 
century the Turks bad assumed the leadership of the Muslim 
world in military and political affairs, and most of the 
‘succession states’ of the Abbaside Caliphate were founded 
either by Turkish adventurers or with the help of Turkish 
mercenaries. 

“The Abbaside institution of recruiting the official 
bureaucrao from amongst the Turkish slaves was adopted 
and elaborated by the Samanids. ihe latter were closer 
than the Caliphs of Baghdad to the source from which the 
raw^ material for a Turkish slave-bureaucracy was derived; 
at the same time they had a comparatively stronger incen¬ 
tive to train a pack of ‘human watch-dogs’ in order to pro¬ 
tect their perilously exposed dominions from the wild kins- 
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men of their domesticated Turks. The Samanid Turkish 
slaves were put through a long and minutely graduated pro* 
bation culminating in their appointment to responsible 
military or administrative offices. These slave-soldiers and 
slave-'drninistrators founded new kingdoms or supplanted 
the dynasties in whose service they had been originally 
trained. The Samanid slave-system was the parent institu¬ 
tion which the Ghorians copied and applied as ‘an instrument 
of domination over an entire body-social of an alien civilisa¬ 
tion.* ** 


From the view-point of the monarchs of Ajam a slave- 
bureaucracy had definite legal, political and other advantages. 
According to the law of the Shariat the slave could not 
marry without the permission of the master; the sons of a 
slave were in their turn slaves of the master; and, lastly, 
when a slave died he w'as iuherited not by his sons but by 
his master. So far as it lay within the power of the 
monarch, these conditions were ruthlessly imposed on all the 
members ol the slave-bureaucracy, jt has to be added that 
in India the imposition of these conditions on government 
officers continued long after they had ceased to be recruited 
from the slave-market. Bernier in the reign of Shah Jahan 
and Aurangzeb was surprised to find the mavsabdars of the 
Mughal Empire bei»’g subjected to these conditions, from 
which fact he drew the wholl 3 ^ wrong conclusion that India 
was ‘a socialist country*. Add to it, the most promising 
Turkish slaves of the day were given an education, both in 
the art of war and in the humanities, which was quite be¬ 
yond the reach of the sons of free-men, who in the succeeding 
generations were driven to confine themselves to literary 
education exclusively. The better type of Turkish slaves 
fetched a very high price and educating them for every 
typo of work the government ma}^ need was an excellent 
investment for the slave-merchants. They selected the 
young slaves to be trained from a very large number of boys 
and had to be very careful in their choice. Civil and revenue 
posts, including the post of the wazir, were still in the hands 
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of freemen, but by the time of Sultan Mahmud all higher 
military commands and most administrative commands had 
by long standing custom come to be the monopoly of the 
Turkish slave-bureaucracy. Thus partly owing to the excel¬ 
lent education given to them, and j)artly owing to ingrained 
genius and stamina of the Turkish race, the experinient of 
the slave-bureaucracy was a tremendous, almost a dange¬ 
rous, success. The great Turko-Persian empires depended 
primarily upon a steel-frame of Turkish slave-officers for 
their maintenance. Even distant Egypt came under the 
control of Turkish slave-officers, called ‘Mamelukes’. But 
the position of the Turkish slave-officers among the Mussal- 
nians must not be confused with the position of the Thal urs 
in India. They stood for radically different traditions in 
social life, politics and war. 

HI. The Indo-Turkish Slave-Bureaucracy of 
the Thirteenth Century. 

The high mountains of Ghor in eastern Afghanistan, 
now known as Hazara, had in the centuries before Islam 
been brought within the expanding orbit of Mahayana Bud¬ 
dhism, when India had an expanding, and not a retreating, 
culture. The whole territory is strewn with Buddhist 
remains. The progress of Islam in the land was slow. hen 
Sultan Masud (1030-40) invaded the region from Herat, most 
of the Turkish chiefs of this tract were still non-Muslims. 
In the generations that followed, Islam in the form of the 
Kiramia sect, penetrated into the land. Accounts of this 
sect have been given by Shahrastani and other writers of the 
period ; it was, roughly speaking, a half-way house between 
Islam and popular Buddhism. It imagined that Allah was 
seated on the upper portion of the Arsh (Throne) just as the 
Buddha is depicted as sitting on the lotus. The Kirannas 
were materialists or mujaasimiaa ; they affirmed that Allah 
could descend from His Throne and could also reascend, but 
they denied His omnipresence. Simultaneously, a Ghorian 
royal family, known as the Shansabaniyah Dynasty, establish¬ 
ed its supremacy over tbeJand. It was quite unlike other Mus* 
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Urn monarchies in two respects. If we follow^ the succession- 
settlements recorded by Minhajiis Siraj, we find that a 
principle akin to the joint-family system of the Hindus is 
in operation. The hereditary lands of the family are par¬ 
titioned but the unity of the family is maintained. Probably 
as a result of this, the dynasty of Ghor was characterised 
by a warmth of family affections not found in any other 
ruling dynasty of Islam. It was quite compatible with this 
system that the family should have three chiefs or sultans — 
Ghiyasuddin, Shahabnddin, and their uncle, Malik Fakhr- 
uddin. Shahabuddin, though a mighty warrior and the 
builder of an empire, always considered himself subordinate 
to his elder brother, Ghiyasuddin, a far-sighted but indolent 
ruler. Finally^ when Ghiyasuddin died in 1202 A. D. Shahab¬ 
uddin divided the ancestral lands between the heirs of his 
brother, the chief of whom were Nasiruddin Mahmud (son 
of Ghiyasuddin) and Ziauddin (Ghiyasuddin's son-in-law). 
The great Empire of Ghor, with Ghaznin as its capital, 
Shahabuddin kept in his own bands. It was his peculia, 
his personal achievement, and not the hereditary prop erty 
of the Shansabaniyah Dynasty. Nasiruddin Mahmud, who 
neither then nor later showed any enterprise or ambition, 
quietly accommodated himself to the decision of his uncle, 
who seems to have had a very low opinion of him. 

Shahabuddin Ghori had no son and his only daughter 
had died in his life-time. To an old man, who condoled him 
on the lack of an heir, he said that he had a thousand Turkish 
slave-( fficers to inherit him. What arrangement Shahabuddin 
would have made for his succession, it is impossible to say, 
for his assassination came unexpectedly. The military 
march to Ghaznin was changed into a funeral procession 
and, after an unseemly struggle, it was decided to take his 
coffin to Ghaznin. But who was to inherit Shahabuddin ? 
The hereditary lands of Ghor and the Empire of Shahabuddin 
seemed two different blocks of property. What claim could 
Nasiruddin Mahmud have to his uncle’s empire ? The 
officers in charge were not prepared to give up to Nasir- 
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uddin Mahmud the extensive territories, which they had 
helped Shahabuddin to conquer and which they effectively 
controlled. So a compromise was arranged. Nnsiruddin in 
return for presents gave letters mannmiffsif n {Khaii-i 
azadi) to the three great slave-c fficers of his uncle—Quibuddin 
Aiybek, Nasiruddin Qubacha and Tajuddin Yilduz, and 
confined himself to his hereditary lands. These slavc-rfbcers, 
iiow^ legally set free, could assume the stat is f)f independent 
rulers by striking their own eoins and having tlieir names 
recited in the Friday Sermon or Khutha, 

The territories of these three officers W'erc5 consolidated into 
the Empire of Delhi, ‘extending from sea to sea,’ by Shams- 
uddin lltutrnish. But we are here only concerned v.ith the 
principles involved. First, when Nasiruddin gave leual 
freedom to the three great slave-officers of his uncle and 
withdrew' his succession-claims, all the other Ghorian slave- 
fkfficers were ante mat ically set free, for you cannot have a 
slave without a master. Secondly, these officers were not 
the slaves or even the employees of the Sultan of Delhi, but 
hia co-heirs. They had all been Sbahabuddin’s slaves ; they 
had built up the empire by a joint enterprise under his 
leadership and he had appointed them to their several posts. 
Formerly the Thakurs had governed the land ; Shahabuddin 
had put his officers in their place, and the officers were 
determined to remain at their jobs, insisting that the 
empire was a joint inheritance of all the slave-officers of 
Shahabuddin. It follow^ed, thirdly, that the Sultan of Delhi, 
who bad to be one ot them, could only attain to his office 
with their consent or the consent of their leading chiefs. 
The impelial office was elective, at least in form. In practice 
the loading chiefs, through force and intrigue, combined to 
instal or to dethrone the monarch. Very often their attempt 
was to a put the crown into commission—to have a dummy 
king and to do everything in his name. 

Fourthly, the system was monopolistic and anarchic. 
The system of imperial Ajam, t.e. the right of the Sultan to 
appoint, promote and dismiss anyone he liked, subject to 
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Huch regulations as may be framed, was not denied in 
principle ; but in practice the exercise of this royal proro^a- 
tive was impossible. Bakhtiyar Khilji, having founded a 
principality of Ids own, was allowed toco-ordinate it with 
the Delhi Empire ; but the later treatment of the Khilji 
kingdom of Lakhnauti by lltutmish sliows that a ]U)n-Turkish 
group of rulers in the land was not acceptable to the Sultan 
and his advisers. Since the Empire was expanding and new 
ofhcers w’cre needed, a certain amount of recndtment of 
Turkish slaves for ofllcial purposes had to be continued, 
Balban himself was sucli a slave. A very limited number 
of Turkish immigrants or refugees from the northern lands 
(like Amir Lachin, father of the poet, Khusraii) were also 
admitted into the official Turkish hierarchy and given the 
courtesy title of Sultani or Sultan’s slave. But if the list of 
officers given by Minhaj and Barni along with all incidental 
references in other authorities are carefully examined, it 
will be found that all key-posts in the central as well as in 
the provincial and district administrations were the exclusive 
monopoly of the families of the Turkish slave-officers, who 
liad helped Shahabuddin in founding the empire. There was 
no place for outsiders in this charmed circle of official 
hierarchy ; they could only enter it at tlio cost of their 
lives. The resentment in official circles was particularly 
bitter against the Indian Muslims, from whom, in particular, 
a ver}’ serious danger could be apprehended. 

It was inevitable that the Sultan should try to throw 
off this close control by organising an official group of his 
own. Sultan Razia lost her throne and her life in making 
such an attempt. Nasiruddin Mahmud in 1351 also made a 
weak-kneed attempt in the same direction. He dismissed 
Ghiasuddin Balban from the post of Vakil or Regent and 
placed the imperial affairs in the hands of an Indian officer, 
Raihan. But next year the Turkish slave-officers, who had 
been sent to their districts, surrounded the Sultan and told 
him that they intended to go for the Haj pilgrimage, which 
was the medieval way of saying that they intended to resort 
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to force. The helpless Sultan yielded to the threat; Balban, 
at that time the doyen of the Turkish bureaucracy, was 
reappointed to his former post, and Raihan was put to death 
soon afterwards. Ghiasuddin Balban when he came to the 
throne talked a lot of nonsense about noble birth. This phrase 
in his mouth could have only one meaning—that all appoint¬ 
ments should be given to the sons of Turkish officers and that 
Indian converts of Islam should be sternly kept in the irplacc. 

The anarchy of the Ghorian slave-aristocracy was an 
inevitable result of their monopoly of power and office. 
Shamsuddin Iltutmish seems to have had no difficulty in 
controlling his officers but after his death in 1230 the flood¬ 
gates of trouble were opened. The concept of the empire, 
or a common all-India administration, had taken too deep a 
hold over the minds of men, or, to be more exact, it w^as a 
widely felt social, political and economic necessity. Under 
these circumstances the Turkish officers tried either to make 
themselves substantially independent in their governorships 
or districts {iqla) or, in the alternative, to organise themselves 
into a clique that would dominate the Delhi court. But 
everyone of them was as ambitious as his neighbour and 
declared, ‘T and none other” ; so apart from the principle 
that the Turkish group should have a monopoly of power, 
no general agreement was possible. Under these conditions 
officers’ revolts became endemic, and except in some extreme 
cases they ended not in hangings for treason but in com¬ 
promises based on promotions and transfers. When after 
forty-six years of official anarchy, Balban ascended the 
throne in 1260, bitterly determined to assert the royal 
authority, he found that nothing short of the physical 
annihilation of the Turkish slave-aristocracy would ensure 
obedience to the central authority, and so this reactionary 
but able and ruthless king to whom not only Barni but even 
Shaikh Nizamuddin Aulia gave the certificate of being a good 
Mussalman, was driven to use murder, poison and assass¬ 
ination for crushing his disloyal subordinates. A considerable 
part of the group had to be simply annihilated. Balban’a 
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policy of killing the Ghorian aristocrats was continued by 
Nizamuddin during the reign of his successor, Kai-Qabad, 
and by 1290 the Turkish official body was in no position to 
resist the destiny in store for it. 

Towards the end of the period of the Slave-kings (1206- 
1290), the title of Chahalgani or fori y families was given to these 
Ghorian aristocrats. This number is purely formal. The highest 
officers of the state never reached that number. If, on the 
other hand, we include among the Ghorian slave-officers 
all persons who had key-posts in the army and the adminis¬ 
tration, then even the number of 1,000 suggested by Shahab- 
uddin himself is too small. They had all commissioned posts 
in the army, i e. posts from which promotion was possible, 
and all political key-posts, both central and local, from the 
Vakihhip *or Regency of the Empire to the charge of the 
districts and the KotwaUhips of the forts. But purely adminis¬ 
trative posts, even if they were considered equivalent 
to army commands, and posts in the revenue and clerical 
departments, however high, were possible for others. 

Contemporaries have naturally passed different judg¬ 
ments on this curious group that governed India for about 
a century, but it is not difficult to form a reasonable estimate. 
‘It is useless to praise the valour of a Turk,* says Gibbon, 
and the Turkish slave-aristocracy was never found wanting 
in the field of battle. The empire-building activity of the 
first generation is really remarkable. Coming from a Central 
Asian region of which few of them had the faintest recollection 
and to which none of them hoped or wished to return, and 
with no childhood memories to sweeten their lives except 
what they remembered of the families of the slave-merchants 
who had brought them up, they were the citizens of all lands 
and any land. They quickly and finally accommodated 
themselves to the conditions of this country and even con¬ 
structed and endowed their mausoleums and their graveyards 
during their life-time at carefully chosen spots. But 
life is short and they were bent on enjoying both war and 
peace. Few of them were book worms, but all of them were 
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well eduealed. spuko TurkiHli, but they were also at 

home in Persian, wliicli had been their metiium of iiistruetion. 
'i hey wert‘. patrons and protectors of the cullure of the 
day. Whatever we may think of their mode of acquiring 
their wealth, tlicy 8[)ent it with a generous hand, and were 
not sel loin in debt to the Hindu bankers {sahus) of Delhi. 
They drank profusely; they prayed and fasted with puncti¬ 
liousness; they patronised mullahs and dancing-girls with the 
same indifferont generosity, the latter for this world and the 
former fc r the next: but the mullahs^ as many of them found 
to their cost, were not allowed to sit in judgment on their 
private lives. Every variety of art in the new land found in 
them a body of rnunilicient benefactors—astrology, mild 
varieties ol magic such as ramal (geomancy), mural paintings, 
which have unfortunately quite ])erished, hunting of every 
kind, architecture, education and scholarship. With no 
calculations for distant aims, they always worked for the relief 
of iminediate and visible distress without regard to caste 
or creed, and, subject to the traditions of the day and the 
interests of their class privileges, they were fanatics fur peace, 
order and, above all, for justice. To all who were pirivileged 
to associate with them, whether Turkish or non-Turkish, to 
their innumerable hangers-on, servants, dancing girls, musici¬ 
ans, to casual visitors, merchants and travellers from distant 
lands, and above all to the associates of their receptions or 
majlis-i aish, they were wonderfully fine fellows, polite, 
cordial and humorous, with an urbanity of manners borrow¬ 
ed from Ik^rsia and correct to the last item of etiquette and 
good form. 

But there was another aspect of this Turko-Indian 
slave-aristocracy which the average Indian could not possibly 
forget. Short in stature but with a frame of steel that could 
stand both the strain of war and the orgies of drunkenness, 
with a red face, red or flaxen hair, a moustache that refused 
to grow and a pointed beard of limited dimensions, the 
Central Asian TuiE was an odd, in fact a hideous, figure on 
the Indian laudscapo, where people have throughout the ages 
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preferred mild aad retiring characters. To the people at 
large the Turkish slave-officer appeared presumptuous, self- 
assertive, brutish end tyrannical ; he struck hard at anybody 
that came across his path, whether in the public street or 
when out-hunting. The punishment he sometimes meted 
out to his servants and others in his wrath struck terror 
throughout the country. A great and impassable chasm 
divided the governors from tho governed. In the social 
gatherings of tho Indian Mussalrn ins, the presence of the 
governing Turks was not welcomed, and when necessary, 
was borne wdth patience and resentment. The Ghorian Turks 
had built a state-machine to which at the time there w^as no 
practical alternative, and people will always have to submit, 
in such way as they can, to the insolence of those who 
through their possession of power control the livelihood of 
men. But the instinct of the average Indian Muslim was 
to keep out of the path of these Turks, and not to enter 
their service except as a last necessity. No one wept at 
the terrible fate that ultimately overtook this governing 
group after it had fulfilled its function. The governing 
group, on its part, had no illusions about its position. It 
enjoyed power but not popularity, prestige but not respect. 
And so when it planned its graveyards quite against the general 
usage of the Mussalmans, it took care to fortify them properly 
with a very thick stone-wall and commanding buttresses. 
The Archaeological Department has erroneously put down 
these buttressed graveyards as ‘wall-type mosques’. They 
are the memorials of one of the most unpopular and most 
efficient regimes that India has seen. Several such grave¬ 
yards can be seen on the road from the Qutb Minar to 
Tugblaqabad. 

By the time of Kai-Qabad’s accession, it was clear to 
all that the personal ambitions of the Turkish slave- 
bureaucracy and its complete lack of loyalty to the Sultan 
and the central authority were utterly incompatible with 
the continuance of the Delhi administration. Either tie 
one or the other had to perish. Baiban in his attempt to 
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establish the central authority, as we have seen, had broken 
the backbone of the body to which he belonged, and which 
presumably he wanted to preserve in power. Nizamuddin 
is credited with killing a fair number by his sly and 
under-hand methods. Jalaluddin Khilji, the old and 
non-revolutionary leader of a real revolution, temporised 
with the Turkish officers inspite of one big rebellion and 
several conspiracies. Here as elsewhere, it was left to 
Alauddin Khilji to complete the Revolution. While march¬ 
ing on Delhi, he won over the Turkish officers from the side 
of Jalaluddin’s family by substantial presents of gold. But 
when his power .was firmly established and he needed them 
no longer, he ordered Nusrat Khan to see to their complete 
liquidation. They were arrested, Barni tells us, and pu* to 
death or exiled to distant forts ; their properties, amounting 
to over a crore, were confiscated and brought to the public 
treasury ; their families and followers were overthrown. Only 
three officers of the old regime were forgiven. Barni says 
this was due to Alauddin’s appreciation of their loyalty to 
Jalaluddin’s salt. But one of these officers was a Khilji ; 
another bore the Hindu surname of Rana ; and the third was 
probably an Indian Mussalraan of indifferent origin. 

It was necessary to clear the field for the working of t he 
new or higher imperial system—a B)^8tem in which the 
bureaucracy would be the creation of the central govern¬ 
ment or tl e state to execute the policy laid down by the 
Sultan after consulting his Majlis or Advisory Council. 
Hereafter, except during the two Afghan monarchies, it was 
not possible for a government officer to claim that he was 
not a servant of the government but its partner. All officers— 
whether/C/iuns, Maliks und Amirs of the Delhi Sultanat or 
the Mansabdatf! of the Mughal Empire—were creations of 
the imperial power. Without this prior revolution in the 
administrative machine itself, Alauddin’s rural revolution 
would have been impossible. 

Mohamwad IJabib 
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I. 

TARIKHU-L HIND 

OF 

ABU RIHAN AL BIRUNI. 

ABtr Rthan ‘ Mithammat) bin Ahmad al Birijni al 
Khwarizmi, wus born‘^ about a.h. 360, a.d. 970-1. He was an 
astronomer, geometrician, historian, and logician. He was so 

1 Raihan would be more correct, according to the Kamus. 

In Brigg's (p. 113), the name is strangely perverted 

into “Anvury Khan”. 

2 The place of his birth is disputed. His ear lies biographer 
is Shahrazuri, who, in his Tawarikh-i Hukama, written shortly 
after Biriini’s death, says that he was born at Birun, in Sind, 
“a beautiful city full of excellent and marvellous things.” 
Ho has been followed by Haji Khalfa, by Ibn Abu Ussaibiah, 
and by Abu-l Fida, on the authority of Ibn Sa’id. M. 
Reinaud also states that he was was a Sindian. Yet, where 
is this city of Birun in Sind? There is a Nirun, or Nirun Kot, 
near the site of the present city of Haidarabad, corresponding 
in position with the Birun indicated by Abu-1 Fida, which 
probably has had it first letter altered by a transposition of 
the vowel point. But M. Reinaud (p. 195) is distinct in 
condemning Capt. McMurdo and other English writers who, 
following Idrisi, read Nirun for Birun. Abu-1 Fida’s reading 
cannot be disyiuted. for he not only gives, but describes the 
nature of, the diacritical point, and all that can be said against 
him is that he never was in India, and that he derived his 
information from others, (See Vol. I. Appx. p. 396). In the 
Kitabu-l Ansah by Sam’ani, a book of very great authority, 
written a.h, 562, ad. 1166, Biruni is derived from the 
Persian, and made to apply to any one born out of Khwarizm. 
Some authorities distincly assert that he was born at Birun, 
a town of Khwarizm, but I know not if the existence of such 
a town has been established. Biruni in his Indian Geography 
takes little notice of Sind, and says nothing of his birthplace. 
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studious that Shaaisu-d-din Muhammad Shahrazuri, his ear¬ 
liest biographer, tells us “he never had a pen out of his hand, 
nor his eye ever off a book, and his thoughts were always 
directed to his studies, with the exception of two days in the 
year, namely Nauroz [New Year’s day at the vernal equinox], 
and Mihrjan [the autumnal equinox], when he was occupied, 
according to the command of the Prophet, in procuring the 
necessaries of life on such a moderate scale as to afford him 
bare sustenance and clothing.” [As a logician he obtained 
the sobriquet of ''Muhakkik'' or “the exact,” on account of 
the rigorous precision of his deductions].' 

[Abu-1 Fazl Baihaki who lived about half a century aft er 
Al Biruni, says, “Bu Rihan was beyond comparison, superior 
to every man of his time in the art of composition, in scholar¬ 
like accomplishments, and in knowledge of geometry and 
philosophy. He had, moreover, a most rigid regard for 
truth;” and Rashidu-d-din, in referring to the great writer 
from whom ho has borrowed so much, says, “The Master 
Abu Rihan al Biruni excelled all his contemporaries in the 
sciences of philosophy, mathematics, and geometry. He 
entered the service of Mahmud bin Subuktigin, and in the 
course of his service he spent a longtime in Hir)dustan and 
learned the language of the country. Several of the pro¬ 
vinces of India were visited by him. He was on friendly 
terms with many of the great and noble of that country, and 
so acquired an intimate knowledge of their books of philo¬ 
sophy, religion, and belief. The best and most excellent of 
all their books upon the arts and sciences is one resembling the 
work of Shaikh Rais Abu’Ali ibn Sina (Avicenna). It is 
called Batakal, or in Arabic Batajal; this book he translated 
into Arabic. From this work also he extracted a great deal 
which he made use of in his Kanun Mas’udi, a work upon 
mathematics and geometry, named after the Sultan Mas’ud. 

[The passage quoted from the “Quarterly Review,” {infra 
p. 3) seems to decide the question, for Biruni is there said to 
be a native of Khwarizm, and the whole tenor of the article 
confirms the statement.] 

' Mernoire surVInde, p. 29. 
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All that the sages of India have said about numbers, ages, 
and eras [tawarilch), has been exactly given by Abu llihan in 
his translation of the Batakal.”] 

3 He was indebted to the Sultan of Khwarizm for the 

opportunity of visiting India, for he was appointed by him to 
accompany the embassies which he sent to Mahmud of Ghazni. 
A1 Farabi and Abu-1 Khair joined one of these embassies, but 
the famous Avicenna who was invited to accompany them, 
refused to go, being, as it is hinted, averse to enter into con¬ 
troversy with Abu Rihan, with whom he differed on many 
points of science, and whose logical powers he feared to 
encounter. [On the invitation of Mahmud, Abu Rihan enter¬ 
ed into Ills service, an invitation which Avicenna declined. 
It was in the suite of Mahmud and of his son Mas’ud that] 
Abu Rihan travelled into India, and he is reported to have 
staid fort y year.s there; but if we may judge from some errors 
that he has ooinmitted in his geographical description of the 
country, such as placing Thanesar in the Doab, it would 
appear that he never travelled to the east of Lahore.' Abu 
Rihan died in a.h. 430, a.d. 1038-9. 

He wrote many w'orks, and is said to have executed 
several translations from the Greek, and to have epitomised 
the Almagest of Ptolemy. His works are stated to have exceed¬ 
ed a camel-load, insomuch that it was supposed by devout 
Muhammadans that he received divine aid in his compositions. 
Those most spoken of are astronomical tables, a treatise 
on precious stones, one on Materia Medica, an introduction to 
astrology, a treatise on chronology, and the famous Kanunu-1 
Mas’udi, an astronomical and geographical work frequently 
cited by Abu-1 Fida, especially in his tables of Lat. and 
Long. For this last work he received from the Emperor 
Mas’ud an elephant-load of silver, which, however, he 
returned to the Royal Treasury, “a proceeding contrary to 
human nature,” according to the testimony of Shahrazuri. 

[An accomplished writer in a late number of the “Quarter¬ 
ly Review,” observes: “Abu Rihan a native of the country 


1 See note VoL I. p. 353, 
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(of Khwarizm) was the only early Arab writer who investigated 
the antiquities of the East in a true spirit of historical criticism,” 
and he proceeds to give some examples of his knowledge of 
ancient technical chronology which are of the highest im- 4 
portance in establishing the early civilization of the Arian race. 
According to this reviewer, Abu Rihan says, “the solar calen¬ 
dar of Khwarizm, w^as the most perfect scheme for measuring 
time with w'hich he was acquainted, and it was maintained 
by the astronomers of that country, that both the solar and 
the lunar zodiacs had originated with them; the divisions of 
the signs in their systems being far more regular than those 
adopted by the Greeks or Arabs. ♦ ♦ ♦ Another state¬ 

ment of Abu Rihan’s asserts that the Khwarizraians dated 
originally from an epoch anterior by 980 years to the era of 
the Seleucidic (equal to B.c. 1304), a date which agrees pretty 
accurately with the period assigned by our best scholars to 
the invention of the Jyotisha or Indian calendar.”' This most 
curious and interesting information, for which we are indebted 
to the writer in the “Quarterly,” raises higher than ever the 
reputation of Abu Rihan, and must intensify the desire so 
long felt for a complete translation of his extant works.] 

The names of his writings are given in full by Reiske in 
the Supplement to the BibL Or. on the authority of 
Abu Ussaibiah. The wmrk by which he is best known, 
and which to the cultivator of Indian history is the 
most important, of all his works is the Tarikhu-1 Hind 
in Arabic. A manuscript of this work, or of a portion 
of it, is in the Imperial Library, Paris (Fonds iJucaurroyfi, 

No. 22), and from this MS. M, Reinaud extracted two chapters 
which he published in the Journal Asiatique, and separately 
in his ''Fragments Arabts et Persans inedits relatifs a V 
Inde anierieurement an xi. siecle de Vere Chretienne.'' [The 
work, according to M. Reinaud, was written in India in 
1031 A.D., and he observes upon it—“Get ecrit est un 
tableau de V etat iitteraire et scientifique de la presqu’ile, 
au moment ou les armees musulmanes y penetrerent pour 
la premiere fois. On y voit successsivement apparaitre 

1 “Quarterly Review,” No. 240, p. 490. 
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priHcipanx travaux litteraires, philosophiques ei astrono- 
miques des Indiens, le tableau de leurs etes, la maniere 
5 dont ils comptaient les jours, les mois, les annees et les 
cycles.”^ Sir H. Rawlinson possesses a MS. of a part of 
A1 Biruni’s works,]- and there is a manuscript of some por¬ 
tions thereof mentioned by M. Hjenel as existing in the Library 
of the Arsenal at Paris. This MS. appears to be the one noticed 
by D’Berbelot in the article Ailiar, [and to be the same as 
that “which w'as formerly much referred to by M. Quatreinere 
under the title ‘Athar el Bakieh.’ ] The Tarikhu4 Hind is not 
known at all in India, and M. Reinaiid states that it is not 
mentioned in any of the bibliographical works in Arabic w hich 
have come under his observation. It will be seen liereafter 
that Abu-1 Fazl Baihaki attributes to him another work, “A 
History of Khwarizm,” wliich is noticed by M. Fraehn in his 
catalogue.* 

The Tarikhu4 Hind treats of the literature and science of 
the Indians at the commencement of the eleventh century. It 
does not bear the name of the author, but we learn from it, 
that he accompanied Mahmud of Ghazni ; that he resided 
many years in India, chiefly, in all probability, in the Punjab, 
studied the Sanskrit language, translated into it some works 
from the Arabic, and translated from it two treatises into 
Arabic. This statement is confirmed by Abu-1 Faraj, in his 
“Catalogue of Ancient and Modern Authors.” Biruni says, 
towards the end of his preface, “I have translated into Arabic 
two Indian works, one discusses the origin and quality of 
things which exist, and is entitled Sankhya, the other is 
known under the title of Patanjali/» which treats of the deliver¬ 
ance of the soul from the trammels of the body. These 
two works contain the chief principles of the Indian creed ”6 

1 {Mem sur V hide p. 30,] 

2 [This fact, and the general character of the article in 
the “Review,” which probably no one else in Europe could have 
written, afford sufficient indication of the writer, Sir H. 
Rawlinson.] 

3 [“Quarterly Review,” No. 240, p. 490, note; Mem. sur 
V Inde, p. 30.] 

4 Indications Bill. p. 28. 

6 [See Note, next page.] 6. Reinaud’s Fragments^ p. xlii, 
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Neither tke original nor the translation *of tkis w6tk 
[presumed to be that] of Patanjali has descended to us ; but 
as M- Reinaud observes, the declaration quoted in the pre¬ 
ceding paragraph serves to indicate the author of the 
Tarikhu l Hind, which other circumstances would have render¬ 
ed extreme^ probable. Rashidu-d din, in his history, quotes 
as one of the works to which he is indebted for his informa¬ 
tion, an Arabic version of ’‘the Batakal,” made by AlBiruni.' 
Binakiti also mentions this translation of the work, and says 

1 [The Sanskrit work translated by Abu Rihan has, upon 
this indentification made by Reinaud, been unhesitatingly 
believed to have been the production of the sage Patanjali, 
a well-known philosopher and Vedie commentator and gram¬ 
marian (Muller’s Sanskrit Lit- p. 235 ) The description given 
of that work by Abu Rihan accords very well with the sage’s 
writings ;;but the specimens which w^e have of the work in the 
published fragments of Al Binmi, and in their reproduction 
by Rashidu-d din are of a very different character. The latter 
writer says it was a book upon the arts and sciences, containing 
all that the sages of India have written about numbers, ages, 
and eras, and accordingly we find the book cited upon ques¬ 
tion of chronology and geography. In the Extract printed 
by M. Reinaud, the word is given distinctly as ‘Batanjali,” 
but I have not found it so written in any of the MSS. of the 
Jami’u-t Tawarikh or of Binakiti. The MS. of the E. I. 
Library says “the name of the book is which in Arabic 
they write In the passage translated and printed in 
Vol. I. p. 44, it is written and in another The 

Lucknow MS. has and The Arabic MS. is equally 

explicit and says — 

I '' ® * 

JiCb y y 

“The word Batajal is the Arabic form of what in the 
original is Batakal.” (Judging from analogy there is but one 
letter between the alif and the jim, for thesis so found 
written in words about which there can be no doubt, as 
Here we have the remarkable fact that the Arabic form of the 
name (Batajal or Batanjal) is more like the presumed Sanskrit 
original (Patanjali) than the word Batakal or Batankal, which 
is given as the exact or nearest transcription of that original 
word Mr. Morley found the word written Banatakal or 
Batankal in two manuscripts of Binakiti (Jour. .R. A. S. VI. 
26). In the R. As. Soc.’s copy of Binakiti it is written 
A Persian note prefixed to the MS. No. 16 of the R.As. Society, 
and translated by Dr. Duncan Forbes, says, “After Abu 
Rihan had made through proficiency in the sciences of the 

(Contd.) 
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that Binini included the translation in the Kanunu-1 
Mas’udi,^ but a close examination of the Kanun does not 
confitm this, for there is nothing special about India in the 
work. 

The two chapters of his work, edited by M. Reinaud, 
relate to the eras and geography of India. Like the Chinese 
travels of Fa-hian and Hwen Tsang, they establish another 
fixed epoch to which we can refer for the deterini?iation of 
several points relating to the chronology of this eoiintr}". We 
learn from thorn that the Harivansa Purana, which the most 
accomplished orientalists have hitherto ascribed to a period 
not anterior to the eleventh century, was already quoted in 
Biruni’s time as a standard authority, and that the epoch of 
the composition of the five Siddhantas no longer admits of 
question, and thus the theories of Anquetil du Perron and 
Bentley are demolished for ever.^ 

The extract from the Tarikhu4 Hind given below is of great 
historical interest. The succession of the last princes of Kabul 


Indian philosophers, he translated from the Indian language 
into the Arabic tongue, the book of Patankal, or Patan- 
jal which is a collection of all the sciences, and 

one of the most valuable works of the sages of Hind. ♦ ♦ ♦ 
To this work he gave the name of Patanjal, a copy of 

which he carried away with him.”—(Forbes, Jour. R. A. S. 
VI p. 38.) This note would seem to have been drawn from 
Rashidu-d din’s notice of Abu Rihan above quoted— and the 
spelling of the name of the book is identically the same as 
in the MS. of the E. I. Library. It thus appears very 
questionable whether the sage Patanjali is really the author 
referred to, but at any rate it is certain that no Sanskrit work 
bearing his name has yet been discovered which at all cor¬ 
responds to the book used by Abu Rihan. If a guess may be 
ventured on, the final syllable kal is possibly the Sanskrit 
kala, “time”.] 

' I M, Reinaud (p. 97) says of this work that “un¬ 
fortunately it has not come down to us.” It appears to have 
escaped him that nearly the entire first Volume exists in 
the Bodleian Library, collated with the autograph of the 
author, and dated as far back as a. d, 1083. The contents of 
that volume are given in Drs. Nicoll’s and Pusey's Catalogue. 
In the notes to that article the learned Doctors have surely 
taken very unnecessary trouble to write elaborate remarks upon 

ifiontd.) 
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given there, though not in accordance with the statements of 
Mirkhond and other Persian historians, yet, being dependent 
on the contemporary testimony ol Biruni, is of course more 
trustworthy than that of subsecpient compilers, and is more¬ 
over confirmed by the JamVu4 Tawarikh. With respect to 
this table of succession, the ingenuity of the French editor 
induced him to surmise that it probably represented a series 
of Brahman princes who succeeded in subverting a Buddhist 
dynasty of Turks, and to whom should be attributed certain 
coins of a peculiar type which numismatists had previously 
some difficulty in assigning to their true masters. M. A. 
Longperier has confirmed this opinion by certain arguments, 
which have been printed as an appendix to M. Keinaud’s 
work, and he has been ably followed by Mr. E. Thomas, 
B. C. S. , who has published a paper in the “Journal of the 
Royal Asiatic Society,”^ respecting the proper attribution 
of this series. The result is that we arc able to trace 
Brahman kings of Kabul to the beginning of the tenth cen¬ 
tury, about A. D. 920, and thus clear up the mist v Inch 
enveloped a whole century of the Indian annals previous to 
^lahmud's invasion.^ 

In the same paper Mr. Thomas observes that the word 
Hamira, so long supposed to be a proper name, and so eagerly 

Arin which can be no other place than Ujain, in Malwa, 
which by Biladuri ^VoL L p. 126). and the early Arabic authors 
was written as being more in conformity with Ptolemy, 
who calls it by the names of 'O^rj rj> [There is a copy of the 
KannnU’l Mas'udi among Sir H. Elliot’s MSS,] 

2 Compare Reinaud’s Fragments, Mem. sur Vlnde, 
p. 29-239, and Abou l Feda, I. xcv. ; Sprenger’s Mas'udi, 
p. 154 ; Casiri, Biblioth. Arabico-Hupana, Tom. i. p. 322; 
D’Rerbclot, Bihl. Or. Tom. i. pp. 45, 407, 496, and Tom. iv. 
pp. 697, 722 Gre^ Abulfaragii Dynast, p. 229 ; Wusten- 
fed, Abulfedoi Tab. Geogr. p. 77; Biographic Univ, s, v. De 
Rossi, Dizionario Storiro degli Auiori Arabi, s. v. Nicoll and 
Pusey, Bodl, Cod. MSS. Or. Cat. Arab. pp. 263, 360-363, 552; 
Flugel, De Inlerprelibus, No. 76. Wusteiifeld, Arabiseke 
Acrzte, No. 129 ; As. Res vi. 537, ix. 195 ; Rampoldi, v. 510, 
vi. 535 ; Oemalde-saal, iv. 160 ; 31od. Univ. Hist. II. 457. 

1 Vol. ix. p. 194 ; [see also his Prinsep, I. 33L] 

2 See note in Appendix on “The Hindu Kings of Kabul.*' 
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sought for among the Hindu kings of India, proves to be an 
abbreviation of the full title of the Khalif ol Baghdad,— 
Amirul-l Muminin ,— continued by the Miihammadans in this 
curtailed form from the Arabic reverses of their own Ghazni 
money, when they adopted the style of coin found current in 
the countries they had subdued. “The abbreviation of the 
full titles of the Khalif into Sri Hamira will be seen,” says Mr. 
Thomas, “to be necessary, as the space occupied by the 
device did not admit of the intrc diiction of many more Hindi 
letters of the size it was the custom to employ.” But 
this supposed abbreviation is disproved by examining the 
gold coins of Muhammad Ghori, on one of which, in the 
possession of General Cunningham, Sri Hamir is ascribed 
as the title of the king, not of the Khalif. The legend on 
one side only (not on tw^o sides) is Sri llamir Muhammad 
Sami. On the copper coins Sri Hamir is on the reverse, but 
the purport of the expression is fully show n by the position it 
occupies on the gold coins. Amir is used by Baihaki as ecpii- 
valent to Sultan, and that is no doubt the use of it in all these 
places. The legend of Sri Samant ])co on many of this series 
of coins, upon which so much stress is laid, as indicative of 
Samant’s powder as one of the chief founders of the dynasty, 
does not seem to have reference to that prince, but to be an 
honorary title assumed by the reigning prince, meaning the 
“fortunate warrior;” otherwise it certainly would not have 
been stamped on the coins of Prithi Raj, who lived 250 years 
later, and was not, like Samant, a Brahman, but a Chauhan 
Rajput, and proud of his lineage.* 

Exract.2 

Kabul was formerly governed by princes of the Turkish 

' [See Mr. Thomas’ reply to this, Prinsep 1 331, and 
“Jour. R. A. S.” xvii, 170; extracts from which will be found 
in the Appendix to this volume. 

[Sir H. Elliot himself prepared this Extract for the 
press jfrom M. Reinaud’s French version, comparing that as 
he went on with the Arabic text. The Editor has made no 
alteration in the translation, except the substitution of 
“Barbtigin” for “Barkatziir,” as the name appeared in the 
first edition. In Sir H. Elliot’s draft translation the word is 
written ‘‘Barhatgin,” but the copyist or printer read 
'*Barkatzur,” as an ignorant person might well do.] 
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race. It is said that they were originally from Tibet. The 
first of them, who was named Barhtigin, dwelt, when he arrived 
at Kabul, in a cave, in which no one could enter except by 
crawling on all fours. The cave contained a spring, and he 
provided himself therein with food for some days. This cave 
is now well known by the name of Bakar, and is entered by 
those persons who wish to obtain the blessing which a visit to 
it is supposed to confer, and bring out some of the water, not 
without much difficulty. Groups of peasants used to labour 
near^the entrance of the cave. Such a thing (as remaining 
in the cave without food) could not be practised without the 
connivance of some one. The people wlio were in league with 
Barhtigin engaged the peasants to labour without ceasing, 
relieving each other night and day, by which it happened that 
the place w^as constantly surrounded. After some days, 
Barhtigin came all of a sudden out of the eave,i and the men 
who WTre near the entrance saw him appear as one just born, 
clothed as a Turk, with a tunic, cap, boots, and armed from 
head to foot. He was looked upon as a wondrous person, 
and destined for empire, So he rendered himself master of 
the kingdom of Kabul, which continued in his family for 
sixty generations. 

The Indians attach little importance to the sequence of 
events, and neglect to record the dates of the reigns of their 
kings. When they are embarrassed, they are silent. I will 
here mention what I have heard some people of the country 
say. It is true, according to what I have heard, that the 
succession of these reigns was written on a piece of silk, 

^ He seems to have imposed upon the credulous people by 
the same means which are even now practised in the west of 
India. Lieut, Boileau in his '‘Personal Narrative of a Tour 
in Rajwarra'' and Capt. Osborne in his "Court and Camp of 
Runjeet HingN gives an account of a man who allowed him¬ 
self to be interred f(3r a month. The former is circumstantial 
in his account, and seems to yield faith to the statement of 
his narrators. It is not improbable that the ancients alluded 
to this practice when they spoke of Indians who live without 
food, and in caves. Aulus Gellius speaks of them as “gentem, 
apud extrema Indiec nullo cibatu vescentem.’’ Nod. Alt. ix. 4. 
See also Philostratus,Fi^. Apoll. iii. 45; Ctesije, Indie. Excerpt. 
xxiii.; Grote’s Greece, IIL113, . 
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which Was found in the fortress of Nagarkot. 1 vehemently 
desired to read this writing, but different Circumstances 
prevented me. • 

Among the number of these kings was Kanak,* who fonnd- 
ed the Vihar at Peshawar, which boars his name. It is said 
that the Rai of Kanauj offered to this prince, among other 
presents, a piece of cloth of excellent texture, alid of a new 
kind, of which Kanak wished to make a dress. But the tailor 
refused to make up the garment, saying, ‘‘I see the figure of 
a human foot, and notwithstanding all my endeavours, still 
1 the foot will come between the shoulders.” This bears a 
relation to the story which I have elsewhere narrated in the 
legend of Bal. 

Kanak understood that the Rai of Kanauj intended to in¬ 
sult him, and to evince the small estimation in which he held 
him, so Kanak departed (piickly with his army towards 
Kanauj. At this news the Rai of Kanauj was greatly 
embarrassed, not finding himself in a position to contend with 
the king of Kabul. He consulted with his minister, who said, 
*‘You have roused a man w^ho was peaceably disposed, and 
an untoward act has been committed. Now cut off my nose 
and lips, and mutilate me, that I may search out a way of 
practising some artifice, since there are no means of open 
resistance.” 

The Rai did as his minister advised, and allow'ed him to 
depart to the frontier. When the army of Kabul met the 
minister, he made himself known, and was conducted to the 
presence of Kanak, who demanded of him how he was reduc¬ 
ed to that (pitiable) condition. He replied, ‘T endeavoured 
to dissuade the Rai from contending with you, and recom¬ 
mended him to make his submission, but, charging me with 
collusion, he mutilated me. If you march by the road which 
lies before you, you will find it long. You will more easily 
arrive at your destination by encountering the difficulties of 
the desert between him and us, provided you can carry with 

2 [See Reinaud, Mem. sur VInde, p. 73; Thomas’ Prinsep^ 
Index, Kanishka; see Cunningham, “Jour, Ben, As. Soc. 
Vol, xxiii.] 
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you a Biif^ply of water for a few da 3 ’’s.” Kanak said, 
is easy.” So betook with him water, as recommended, and 
was guided on his way by the minister, who preceded him when 
he entered the boundless desert. When some days had 
elapsed, and the king knew not his way, he enquired of the 
minister, who replied, “No rebuke can attach to me for seek¬ 
ing to secure the safety of my master, and the destruction of 
his enemy. The nearest way to escape from the desert is 
that by which you entered it. Bo to me as you wish, but 
none of you can escape alive from this desert.” At these 
words Kanak mounted his horse, and urged it towards some 
low ground, in the midst of which he dug his spear, and 
water gushed out from it, wdiich sufficed for the present and 
future wants of the w hole army. Then the minister said to 1 

the king, “I did not intend to practice deceit upon powerful 
angels, but only upon weak men; and since things have so 
turned out, accept my intercession, and pardon my gracious 
master. Kanak replied, *T now retrace my way, and grant 
your solicitation. Your master has already received the 
punishment due to him.” Upon this the king returned to 
his country, and the minister to his master the Rai, But on 
his arrival he found that the Rai had been deprived of the 
use of bis feet and hands on the self-same day that Kanak 
had planted his spear in the ground.’ 

The last of these kings was Laktuzaman, and his minister 
was Kalar, a Brahman. ♦ ♦ ♦ Laktuzaman’s thoughts 

and actions were evil, so that many complaints reached the 
minister, who loaded him with chains and imprisoned him for 
his correction. * * * So the minister established him- 

self on the throne, and was succeeded by the Brahman 
Samand, whose successor was Kamalava, whose successor was 
Bhim, whose successor w^as Jaipal, whose successor was 
Anand Pal, w hose successor was Nardajanpal,2 who ascended 

’ The story is told in the JamVu4 Hikayat, I. xii. 15, 
with some variations, [see post, the article on the Jami’u-1 
Hikayat]. Kanakas name is not mentioned, but the hero is 
Shah-i Zabulistan, i.e. King of Zabul, Sistan, Ghazni, etc 

2 [Reinaud says the MS. will admit of this name being 
read Tardajanpal, Tarvajanpal, or Narvajanpal.] 
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the throne a.h. 412. His son, Bhim Pal, succeeded hini after 
the lapse of five years, and under him the sovereignty of 
India became extinct, and no descendant remained to light a 
fire on the hearth. These princes, notwithstanding the extent 
of their dominions, were endowed with excellent qualit ies, 
were faithful to their engagements, and gracious towards 
their inferiors. The letter which Anand Pal wrote to Amir 
Mahmud, at the time enmity existed between them, is niuch 
to be admired. “I have heard that the Turks have invaded 
your dominions, and have spread over Khurasan : if you 
desire it, 1 will join you with 5,000 Cavalry, 10,000 Infantry, 
and 100 Ele])hants; but if you prefer it, I will send my 
son witli twice the number. In making this proposal, 1 
13 do not w ish to ingratiate myself with you. Though I have 
vainpiished you, 1 do not desire that any one else but myself 
should obtain the aseendancy.”* This ])riiice was a determin¬ 
ed enemy of the Musiilrnans from the time that his son 
Nardajanpal was taken prisoner, but his son was, on the 
contrary, well disposed towards theiq.^ 

1 This is translated somewhat differently by M. Beinaiid, 
but the version here given seems more in conformity with the 
original Arabic. 

2 [Mr. Thomas has brought forw^ard strong evidence 
against the accuracy of this passage. He quotes the counter¬ 
part passage in the Persian and Arabic versions of the 
Janii’u-t Tawarikh which says “And Kank returned to his coun¬ 
try and was the last of the Katurnian kings.’' 8o that the 
name of Laktuzaman would appear to be nothing more than 
an incorrect rendering of the designation of the tribe of 
Katur.—-“Jour. R. A. S.” ix. 177 ; Prinsep, Vol. I. p 315. It 
may be added that Reinaud’s text gives the name as 
“Laktuzaman” in the first, but “Lakturzaman” in the second 
instance.] 
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II. 

TARIKH YAMINI 

OB 

KITABU-L YAMINI 

OF 

AL ’UTBI. 

^ [The author of this celebrated work was named Abu 
Nasr Muhammad ibn Muhammad al Jabbarud ’Utbi. He 
was a member of the family of ’Utba, which held important 
offices under the Samanis, and he himself was Secretary to 
Sultan Mahmud, so that he enjoyed excellent opportunities of 
becoming fully acquainted with the operations of that con¬ 
queror, His work comprises the whole of the reign of 
Nasiru-d din Subuktigin, and part of that of Mahmud, down 
to the year 410 Hijra (1020 A.n.) The author would appear 
to have lived a few years later than this, as he records an 
event as happening in 420 Hijra,^ but the interest of his work 
oeases with the year 410.] 

[Though holding an appointment near the person of 
Mahmud, he does not seem to have accompanied him in his 
expenditions, for he evidently had no knowledge of the topo¬ 
graphy of India, and his statements in respect of localities 
ar3 of little authority. He never mentions Lahore or Dehli, 

1 [This article has been compiled, for the most part, from 
Sir H. laMot’s rough notes and memoranda.] 

2 [Reynolds Translation, 474.] 
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15 and with the exception of the title Raiy no Hindi word is 
found in his pages. In dates he is deficient, and far from 
precise.] 

[There are several Persian translations of this work, 
which bear the title of Tarjuma-i Yaniini. The most ancient 
of these is that of Abu-l Sharaf Jarbadkani, or Jarbazkani, 
which was made in 582 Hijri, or 1186 a d. This version is 
very rarely met with in India, but it has been rendered into 
English by the Rev. J. Reynolds, and published under the 
auspices of the Oriental Translation Fund (London, 1858). 
Another version is the modern one made by Muhammad 
Karamat ’Ali of Dehli. This is known as the Tarikh-i Am,ini 
or Tarjuma-i Yamini, and although it is not common, it can 
easily be procured. Karamat ’Ali’s translation is very literal, 
the order of the words even following that of the original 
Arabic, and it is in general very correct and free from errors. 
He interposes jaidas or notes containing ejtplanations of 
meaning and surmises about identifications of places, but 
these are common place, and of little value.] 

[A knowledge of the work of ’Utbi was at one time 
considered a great desideratum in Europe, but it is now found 
to contain but little which is not accessible through other 
channels. Firishta and other historians have, by means of 
the Persian versions, extracted from it all that is of value and 
interest. But for all this it must continue a work of authority 
and an object of curiosity, as the original source from which 
later writers have drawn much of their information respecting 
Mahmud’s campaigns.] 

[The style of the original has generally been considered 
difficult and inflated, and Karamat *Ali describes it as “very 
difficult, but at the same time good and elegant.” Sir H. 
Elliot, who himself translated the extracts which follow from 
the original Arabic, observes that he “was alarmed at first at 
the declared difficulty of the text, but foimd it to vanish 
after a little examination.” “All passages relating to India 
have been extracted, and the translations are literal, except 
that some of the useless illustrations have been omitted.”] 
[The Bibliotheque Impexiale possesses three copies of the 
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Arabic, and one of the Persian version. From the latter, 16 
Silvestre de Sacy published in ’‘Notices et Extraits,” Tome 
iv. 1799, an almost complete translation into French.]' Copies 
of the Tarikh Yamini are not uncommon in India. One of 
the best is in the Library of Nawwab Siraju-l Mulk, of 
Haidarabad; and 8ir H. Kawlinson has a very good copy. 

The edition lit hographed at Dchli in the year 1847, is a very 
clear one, and contains some useful marginal notes expla¬ 
natory of the difficulties of the text. It was edited by 
Maulavi Ashraf ’All and Dr, Sprenger : size, large 8vo. 423 
(497) pages each containing lb lines. Professor Fleischer 
has remarked on the errors of its pagination.- Silvestre de 
Sacy notices a copy of one of the commentaries in a Library 
at Constantinople.'* 1 only know one copy from which I have 
made the Extracts given hereafter. This belongs to a 
pertina(*ious old lady at Belgram, who, without knowing 
wliat it is, scrupulously guards it from leaving her house, 
ever since ray encpiiries respecting the work have led her to 
look upon it as of exceeding value. 

SIIARll-I TARIKH I YAMIKT. 

There are several commentaries upon Tltbi’s history 
bearing this title. Their object is the explanation of the 
difficult jiassages, and the settling the right orthography 
of names. They are thus enumerated by Haji Khalfa — 

“The commentators are Majda-d din Kirmani; Kassam bin 
Husain Khwarizmi, who died a.h. 555; Taju-d din Tsa bin 
Mahmud; Haibatu-d din Abu ’Abdu-llah; Mahmud bin ’Umar 
Manjani Naishapuri, who lias entitled his work “Gardens 
of the excellent and odoriferous herbs of the learned.” Another 
is Abu-l Marin Aitania, w ho tells us that having consulted five 

1 Mem. sur V Inde, p. 25. 

2 Zeitschrift, D. M. Gesellschaft, Vol. 111. p. 359. 

3. Hist, priorum regum Pers ex Mirkhond, Pers. et Lat. 
Vienna 1784, p. 108; Litteratura Turchesca dell ’Abbate- 
Toderini, Tom. 11. 

4 Lexicon Bihliographicum, v. “Yernini;” and Vol. II. 
p. 50; Notices des Manuscripts, Tom, iv. p. 326. 
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other commentaries, he extracted from them all that was 
useful, and made to them many important additions of his 
own. When it was complete, he presented his w ork to his 
master, thee elebrated Kutub-d din 8hfrazi, w^ho honoured 
it with his approval. In the end, Kutbu-d din desired him 
to join the text to the commentary', an arrangement of 
which the autlior did not approve ; but having extracted 
from tlie text the most important words in it, he joined to 
them the necessary explanation in such a manner that one 
could not distinguish the text from the commentary, w inch 
together form one w^elhcombii»ed whole. He completed his 
labours on the entire w^ork of ’Utbi at Tabriz, in the year 
721 H. (1321 A.D.). 

It is difficult to conceive the nature of the work thus 
R})oken of. A combination of text and commentary so as to 
represent an harmonious unity, seems an impossibiJity. 

The only commentary I know in India is by, ’AH bin 
Muslihu-s Sama’ani-al Kirmani. The year of composition 
does not appear, but the copy which I have seen cannot be 
less than three hundred years old. It is not a commentary 
upon the complete text, but only the most difficult words are 
selected for explanation. The portion thus selected for exegeti- 
cal notes amounts to about one-tenth of the text. The extra¬ 
vagances of which the author is guilty, in the following short 
extract (p. 51), where he endeavours to show the correct w^ay 
of writing Indian names, proves that the work can be of no 
real value, and that it is an impudent attempt of ignorance 
to appear learned. Yet Ins notions of the value of what he 
was engaged upon are correct enough, though it must be 
confessed they arc very original. He says:—“Books of his¬ 
tory operate as a warning to the wise, and their perusal 
inspires even the negligent with subjects of reflection, 
an4 especially those who have occasion to travel. Moderns 
derive benefit from the instructions of the ancients, those 
who are present learn from those that are absent, and 
posterity becomes acquainted with the occupations of its 
ancestors.” It is for these solemn truisms that the author 
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considered a commentary upon a work which treats of such Jg 
exalted subjects as history treats of, a most useful labour to 
undertake. 

The Conquest of Kusdar, 

The ruler of Kusdar, which was near the territory of 
Ghazna, rebelled against Amir Subuktigin.^ His fort was 
itself strong, naturally as well as in its approaches, and he 
thought that the difficulties of the road, as well as the dis¬ 
tance, would prevent the Amir from attacking him ; but he 
was afraid lest his territory might be plundered, while his city 
was invested by the Amir’s cavalry. Amir Subuktigin 
marched that long distance over loft}' and difficult hills, with 
his troops in close columns, one after the other, and with 
such expedition, that his body knew no rest, nor his eyes 
sleep, and his army had but little repose. 

So Subuktigin and his followers attacked the city of the 
ruler of Kusdar, and seized him suddenly, like as a sheep is 
seized, when its limbs are torn to be roasted and placed before 
a guest ; and the faces of the inhabitants were so changed 
through alarm, that the very dogs barked at them, and 
mothers in their fright deserted their children. The Amir 
thought it expedient to show kindness to the ruler of 
Kusdar, and to restore to his possession all that he bad taken 
from him. He made peace with him on condition that he 
should immediately pay a contribution in money and here¬ 
after promise to send an annual tribute. The Khutba also 
was read in that territory in the name of Amir Subuktigin, 
and comers and goers, and the far and near became acquainted 
with these circumstances.’ 

Amir Subuktigin's First Invasion of Hind. 

« * « ♦ 

After this victory he made frequent expeditions into Hind, in 

1 This name was not uncommon about this period. 

The famous Amiru-l Umara, of Baghdad, the Turk Subuktigin 
died in a. h. 364. Hammer-Purgstall, on the authority of 
Sha’uri, says the name is Sebuktigin ; but Ibn Khallikan says 
it should be Sqbuktigin. 

2 We find the ruler of Kusdar subsequently refusing to 
pay his tribute, in consequence of which the Sultan was again 
compelled to attack him.**jDeAIi edition p« 316. 
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19 the prosecution of holy wars, and there he oonqnered forts 
upon lofty hills, in order to seize the treasures they contained, 
and expel their garrisons. He took all the property they 
contained into his own possession, and captured cities in 
Hind which had up to that time been tenanted only by 
infidels, and not trodden by the camels and horses of 
Musiilmans. 

When JaipaP had ascertained the calamity which had 
befallen him from the reports of the people who travelled in 
his country, and how Subuktigin was taking different parts of 
the territory into his own possession, and injuring everybody 
who opposed him in his projects of ambition, the deepest grief 
seized him and made him restless, and his lands became narrow 
under his feet, though their expanse was broad. Then he 
arose with his relations and the generals of his army, and his 
vassals, and hastened with his huge elephants to wreak his 
revenge upon Subuktigin, by treading the field of Islam under 
his feet, and doing dishonour to that which should be treated 
with respect. In this disposition he marched on until he 
passed Laraghan, and approached the territory of Subuktigin, 
trusting to his own resources and power, for Satan had laid 
an egg in JaipaFs brain and hatched it; so that he waxed 
proud, entertaining absurd thoughts, and anticipating an 
immediate accomplishment of his wishes, impracticable as 
they were. 

When the Amir heard of JaipaFs approach towards his 
territory, and of his great power, he girt up his loins to fight, 
and collecting his vassals and the Muhammadan forces whose 
duty it was to oppose infidels, he advanced from Ghazna 
against Jaipal, who was encamped between that place and 
Lamghan, with soldiers as black as night, and as impetuous 
as a torrent. Yaminu-d daula Mahmud accompanied Amir 

1 S. de Sacy reads “Haibal,’* and says some manuscripts 
have it “Hainal’’ and ‘‘Djibal.*’ He observes also that Dow 
has “Jerpal:” and “Abistagi'' for “Alpte-ghin,” “Subuktagi’' 
for “S^kteghitt,” “Tigha” for “Togan,*' and “Bab Toor'* 
for “Baitour.” Firishta has ** Jaipal, the son of Isbtpal;” in 
Briggs, “Sutpal/’ See. Mm. iur V Inde, p. 262. 
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Siibuktigin, like a lion of the forest or a destructive eagle, 
and they attempted no difficult undertaking which they did 
not easily accomplish. 

The armies fought several days successively against each 
other, and cups filled to the brim with blood, drawn from 
wounds inflicted by sword and spear, circulated amongst 
them till they were drunken. In the field of this battle there 
was a very lofty mountain near the infidels, which was very 
difficult to ascend, called the’Ukba Ghuzak.^ In one of its 
ravines there was a clear fountain of water of the dimensions 
required by the Hanafi law for purification,- in which there 
were no impurities, or even w'atermoss. If any filth were 
thrown into it, black clouds collected, whirlwinds arose, the 
summits of the mountains became black, rain fell, and the 
neighbourhood was filled with cold blasts, until red death 
supervened. The Amir ordered that some dirty substance 
should be thrown into it, and immediately upon doing so the 
horrors of' the day of resurrection rose up before tlui wicked 
infidels, and fire fell from heaven on them, and hailstones 
accompanied by loud claps of thunder; and a blast, calculat¬ 
ed to shake trees from their roots, blew upon them, and thick 
black vapours formed around them, as that they could not 
see the road by which they could fly, and their food and water 
were filled with dust.^ 

In consequence of tlie great fear wffiich fell upon Jaipal, 
who confessed he had seen death before the appointed time, 
he sent a deputation to the Amir soliciting peace, on the 
promise of his paying down a sum of money, and offering to 
obey any order he might receive respecting his elephants and 
his country. The Amir Subuktigin consented on account 
of the mercy he felt towards those who were his vassals, or 

1 Ghuzak or Ghurak is mentioned by Al Biruni as one of 
the mountains under which the Kabul river flows. —Vol. 1. 
p. 47. 

2 That is, a cube of ten spans. 

3 This passage is omitted from S. de Sacy’s translation. 
[Muhammad ’Ufi gives this story in his Jami’u-I Hikayat 
at greater length and with some variations, though he 
professes to have taken it from this work, see fost.} 
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for some other reason which seemed expedient to him. But 
the Sultan Yamin-d daula Mahmud addressed the messengers 
in a harsh voice, and refused to abstain from battle, until he 
should obtain a complete victory suited to his zeal for the 
honour of Islam and of Musulmans, and one which he was 
confident God would grant to his arms. So they returned, 
and Jaipal being in great alarm, again sent most humble 
supplications that the battle might cease, observing, “You 
have seen the impetuosity of the Hindus and their indifference 
to death, whenever any calamity befalls them, as at this 
moment.. If, therefore, you refuse to grant peace in the 
hope of obtaining plunder, tribute, elephants and prisoners, 
then there \& no alternative for us but to mount the horse of 
stern determination, destroy our property, take out the eyes 
of our elephants, cast our children into the fire, and rush on 
each other with sword and spear, so that all that will be left 
to you, is stones and dirt, dead bodies, and scattered bones. 

When the Amir heard these words and knew what 
Jaipal would do in his despair, he thought that religion and 
the views of the faithful would best be consulted by peace, 
and the acquisition of tribute. So the Amir Mahmud agreed 
with Subuktigin as to the propriety of withdrawing the hand 
of vengeance, on the condition of receiving at that time 
1,000,000 dirhams of royal stamp, and fifty elephants, and 
some cities and forts in the middle of his country. Jaipal 
was to deliver these forts to the officers nominated by the 
Amir, and was to send hostages from among his relatives 
and friends to remain with the Amir until these conditions 
of cession were fulfilled. The Amir sent two deputies with 
Jaipal to see that he did not swerve from his engagements, 
and they were accompanied by confidential officers who were 
to receive charge of the ceded places. 

When Jaipal had marched to a great distance, and 
thought that the demand upon him had relaxed, and 
. tliat the rope round his throat was loosened, his bad disposi- 
,tiop suggested to him to break his engagements, and his folly 
mp.de him.beget enmity, insomuch that he imprisoned those 
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who accompanied him on the part of the Amir, in reprisal for ^ 
those of his relations whom the Amir had taken as hostages. 


Amir Subiiktigin's Second Invasion of Hind. 

When this intelligence reached the Amir, he considered 
it false, as being opposed to the usual habits of Jaipal ; until 
repeated accounts to the same effect were brought, when the 
curtain which obscured the truth was withdrawn, and he knew 
that God had set his seal upon Jaipafs heart, so that he might 
obtain the reward of his evil deeds, and had placed a veil 
between it and rectitude, so that he might obtain punishment 
for his wickedness and infidelity. The Sultan therefore 
sharpened the sword of intention in order to make an incursion 
upon his kingdom, and cleanse it from impurity and from 
his rejection of Islam. So he departed with his valiant 
servants and allies, relying upon the one God, and 
trusting in the fulfilment of the promise of victory ; and 
he went on till he arrived with his troops in the country of 
Hind, and he killed every one w'ho, on the part of Jaipal, 
came out to oppose him, 

The Amir marched out towards Lamghan, which is a 
city celebrated for its great strength and abounding in 
wealth. He conquered it and set fire to the places in its 
vicinity which were inhabited by infidels, and demolishing 
the idol-temples, he established Islam in them. He marched 
and captured other cities and killed the polluted wretches, 
destroying the idolatrous and gratifying the Musulmans. After 
wounding and killing beyond all measure, his hands and 
those of his friends became cold in counting the value of the 
plundered property. On the completion of his conquest he 
returned and promulgated accounts of the victories obtained 
fpr Islam, and every one, great and small, concurred in 
rejoicing over this result and thanking God. 

When Jaipal saw what had occurred to him on account 
of the infraction of his engagements, that his chiefs had 
become the food of vultures and hyenas, and that weakness 
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[ had fallen on his arm, he became greatly agitated, and knew 
not whether to retire or advance. He at last determined to 
fight once more, and satisfy his revenge. He thought, 
resolved, gave orders, and collected troops to the number of 
more than one hundred thousand. When Amir Subuktigin 
heard this intelligence, he again advanced to fight him, and 
ascended a lofty hill from which he could see the whole army 
of the infidels, which resembled scattered ants and locusts, 
and he felt like a wolf about to attack a flock of sheep. He 
urged the Musulmans upon the uncircumcised infidels, and 
they willingly obeyed his orders. He made bodies of five 
hundred attack the enemy with their maces in hand, and 
relieve each other when one party became tired, so that fresh 
men and horses were constantly engaged, till the accursed 
^ enemy comp'ained of the heat which arose from that iron 
oven. I'hese detached parties then made one united charge, 
in order to exterminate their numerous opponents Men and 
officers mingled in close conflict, and all other arms wore 
useless except the sword. The dust which arose prevented 
the eyes from seeing; swords could not be distinguished from 
spears, men from elephants, the valiants from cowards. It 
was only when the dust was allayed that it was found that 
the impure infidels were defeated, and had fled, leaving 
behind them their property, utensils, arms, provisions, ele¬ 
phants, and horses. The jungles were filled with the carcases 
of the infidels, some wounded by the swwd, and others fallen 
dead through fright. ‘Tt is the order of God respecting those 
who have passed away, that infidels should be put to death; 
and the order of God is not changed respecting your 
execution of the same precept.” 

The Hindus turned their tails towards their heads like 
frightened dogs, and the Raja was contented to offer the 
best things in his most distant provinces to the conqueror, on 
condition that the hair on the crowns of their heads should 
not be shaven off. So the country in that neighbourhood was 
clear and open before Amir Subuktigin, and he seized all the 
wealth which was found in it. He levied tribute and obtained 
24 immense booty, besides two hundred elephants of war. He 
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increased his army, and the Afghans and Khiljis having 
submitted to him, he admitted thousands of them’ whenever 
he wished into the ranks of his army, and thereafter expend¬ 
ed their lives in his service. 

♦ * * ♦ ♦ 

Jieceipt by Mahm ud of a KhilaH frora the Khalifa. 

Kadir bi-llah Amiru-l muminin, the Khalifa of Baghdad, 
sent a Khiia’t, such as had never before been heard of, for 
the use of Sultan Saifu-d daula, and he entitled Mahmud in 
his imperial rescript, “Yaminu-d daula Aminu-I millat, the 
friepd of the Amir-1 muminin,” which had not yet been 
bei^towed upon any prince, either far or near, notwithstanding 
their intense desire to receive such an honoitr. The Sultan 
sat on his throne and robed himself in his new KhilaT, 
professing his allegiance to the successor of the prophet of 
<jlod. The Amirs of Khurasan stood before him in order, 
with respectful demeanour, and did not take their seats till 
they were directed. He then bestowed upon the nobles, his 
slaves, his confidential servants, and his chief friends, valu¬ 
able robes and choice presents, beyond all calculation, 
* * * and vowed that every year he would undertake a 

holy war against Hind. 

]|i * ^ ^ 

Defeat of Jaipal by Mahnud. 

Sultan Mahmud ,at first designed in his heart to go to 
Sijistan, but subsequently preferred engaging previously in 
a holy war against Hind, and he distributed arms prior to 
convening a council on the subject,'-^ in order to secure a 
blessing on his designs, of exalting the standard of religion, 
of widening the plain of right, of illuminating the words 
of truth, and of strengthening the power of justice. He 

1 M. de Saey says “they agreed to furnish 100,000 men 

whenever he wished.” 

2 . Alluding to a passage in the Kuran, which it is un¬ 
necessary to explain here more particularly. 
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departed towards the country of Hind, in full reliance on 
the aid of God, who guiding by his light and by his power, 
bestowed dignity upon him, and gave him victory in all 
his expeditions. On his reaching Purshaur (Peshawar), he 
pitched his tent outside the city. There he received intel¬ 
ligence of the bold resolve of Jaipal, the enemy of God, 

I and the King (malik) of Hind, to offer opposition, and of 
I his rapid advance towards meeting his fate in the held of 
battle. He then took a muster of his honses, and of all his 
warriors and their vassals from those in whose records it 
was entered, and then selected from among his troops 
15,000 cavalry, men and officers, all bold, and strictly 
prohibited those who were rejected and not fit or disposed 
for war, from joining those who had been chosen, and who 
were like dragons of the desert and lions of the forest. With 
them he advanced against the wicked and accursed enemy, 
whose hearts were firm as hills, and were as twigs of patience 
on the boughs of affection. The villanous infidel came 
forward, proud in his numbers and strength of head and arm, 
with 12,000 horsemen, 30,000 foot soldiers, and 300 elephants, 
at the ponderous weight of which the lighter earth groaned, 
little reflecting that, under God’s dispensation, a small army 
can overturn a host, as the ignorant man would have learnt, 
could he have read the word of God,—‘‘Oftentimes a small 
army ovetcomes a large one by the order of God.” 

That infidel remained where he was, avoiding the action 
for a long time, and awaiting craftily the arrival of rein¬ 
forcements and other vagabond families and tribes which 
were on their way ; but the Sultan would iiot allow him to 
postpone the conflict, and the friends of God commenced 
the action, setting upon the enemy with sword, arrow, and 
spear,—plundering, seizirig, and destroying ; at all which 
the Hindus, being greatly alarmed, began to kindle the flame 
of fight. The Hindu set his cavalry in and beat his drums. 
'J’he elephants moved on from their posts, and line advanced 
against line, shooting their arrows at one another like boys 
escaped from school, who, at eventime, shoot at a target 
26 for a wager. Swords flashed like lightning amid the blackness 
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of clouds, and fountains of blood flowed like the fall of 
setting stars. The friends of God defeated their obstinate 
opponents, and quickly put them to a complete rout. Noon 
had not arrived when the Musulmans had wreaked their 
vengeance on the infidel enemies of God, killing 15,000 of 
them, spreading them like a carpet over the ground, and 
making them food for beasts and birds of prey. Fifteen 
elephants fell on the field of battle, as their legs, being 
pierced with arrows, became as motionless as if they had 
been in a quagmire, and their trunks were cut with the 
swords of the valiant heroes. 

The enemy of God, Jaipal, and his children and grand¬ 
children, and nephews, and the chief men of his tribe, and 
his relatives went taken prisoners, and being strongly bound 
with ropes, were carried before the Sultan, like as evildoers, 
on whose faces the fumes of infidelity are evident, who are 
covered with the vapours of misfortune, will be bound and 
carried to Hell. Some had their arms forcibly tied behind 
their backs, some were seized by the cheek, some were driven 
by blows on the neck. The necklace was taken off the neck 
of Jaipal,—composed of large pearls and shining gems and 
rubies set in gold, of which the value was two hundred 
thousand dinars ; and twice that value was obtained from 
the necks of those of his relatives who were taken prisoners, 
or slain, and had become the food of the mouths of hyenas 
and vultures. God also bestowed upon his friends such an 
amount of booty as was beyond all bounds and all calculation, 
including five hundred thousand slaves, beautiful men and wo¬ 
men. The Sultan returned with his followers to his camp, hav¬ 
ing plundered immensely, by God’s aid, having obtained the 
victory, and thankful to God, the lord of the universe. For 
the Almighty had given them victory over a province of the 
country of Hind, broader and longer and more fertile than 
Khurasan. This splendid and celebrated action took place 
on Thursday, the 8th of Mubarram, 392 h. (27th November, 
1001, A.D.) 

After the victory, the Sultan directed that the polluted 
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27 infidel Jaipal, should be paraded about, so that his sons and 
chieftains might see him in that condition of shame, bonds, 
and disgrace ; and that the fear of Islam might fly abroad 
through the country of the infidels. He then entered into 
conditions of peace with him, after demanding fifty eleplants, 
and took from him as hostages his son and grandson, till he 
should fulfil the conditions imposed upon him. 

The infidel returned to his own country .and remained 
there, and wrote to his son, Andpal, whose territory, on which 
he prided himself, was on the other side of the Sihun (Indus), 
explaining the dreadful calamity which had befallen him, and 
beseeching him with many entreaties to send the elephants 
which were according to agreement to be given to the Sultan. 
Upon this Andpal sent the elephants to Jaipal, after dismis¬ 
sing the courier who had brought the letter, and the elephants 
were sent on to the Sultan. The Sultan, therefore, ordered 
the release of the hostages, and his myrmidons gave them a 
smack on the buttocks, telling them to return to their 
country. 

Andpal reflected that his father, Jaipal, had put on the 
sheaf of old age, and had fallen under the influence of Lyra 
and other unlucky constellations, and it was time he should 
contemplate his death and devote himself to religious exer¬ 
cises. There is a custom among these men that if any one is 
taken X)risoner by an enemy, as in this case Jaipal was by the 
Musulmans, it is not lawful for him to continue to reign. 
When Jaipal, therefore, saw that he was captive in the prison 
of old age and degradation, he thought death by cremation 
preferablj^ to shame and dishonour. So he commenced with 
. shaving his hair off, and then threw himself upon the fire till 
. he was burnt. ^ 

1 In the version of Jarhazkani it is said that, after the self 
si^crifice ot Jaipal, the Sultan again sent forth his army into 
Hindustan, and that after having exterminated all those who 
iiad taken part in this rebellion, he returned in triumph to 
Ghazni. There is no authority for this in the original. The 

transactions at Waihind are not noticed in Jarhazkani. _ 

Reynolds, 282—Notices et Extraits, iv, 380, 
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Battle of Waihind. 

When the Sultan had accomplished all his wishes and 28 
reduced all his enemies ; in his happiness, he resolved on 
another holy expedition. He ornamented the entrance to 
his tent as well as his standards, and marching towards 
Waihind, he encamped there in state, until he had established 
himself in that country, and had relieved himself from the 
toils of the campaign. News reached him of the H indus tak¬ 
ing refuge in the passes of the neighbouring hills, and conceal¬ 
ing themselves in the forests and jungles, consulting amongst 
themselves about the means of attacking the Musulman^. 

He therefore despatched an army against them, to conquer 
their country, and disperse them. The army fell upon them, 
and committed such slaughter that their swords were covered 
with blood. Those who escaped death fled away like moun¬ 
tain goats, having seen the swords flashing as bright as stars 
at noonday, and dealing black and red death around them. 

Thus did the infidels meet with the punishment and loss due 
to their deserts. The standards of the Sultan then returned 
happy and victorious to Ghazni, the face of Islam was made 
resplendent by his exertions, the teeth of the true faith dis¬ 
played themselves in their laughter, the breasts of religion 
expanded, and the back of idolatry was broken. 

* * * 


The Conquest of Bliatia. 

When Sultan Mahmud had settled the affairs of Sijistan, 
and the action of his beating pulse had subsided, and the 
clouds had dispersed, he determined upon invading Bhatia. 
So he collected armies with trustworthy guides and valiant 
standard bearers, and crossing the Indus in the neighbour- 
hood‘ of Multan, he marched towards the city of Bhatia, the 

1 Literally, “behind,*' or “beyond,” [and Ibn Asir uses 
the same expression,] but the position of Multan is such 4s to 
render the author’s meaning very doubtful. 
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walls of which the wings of the eagle could not surmount, and 
which was surrounded as by the ocean with a ditch of 
exceeding depth and breadth. The city was as wealthy as 
imagination can conceive in property, armies, and military 
weapons. There were elephants as headstrong as Satan. 
The ruler at that time was Biji Rai, ^ and the pride which he 
felt in the state of his preparations, induced him to leave 
the walls of his fort and come forth to oppose the Musulmans, 
in order to frighten them with his warriors and elephants and 
great prowess. 

The Sultan fought against him for three days and nights, 
and the lightnings of his swords and the meteors of his spears 
fell on the enemy. On the fourth morning a most furious 
onslaught was made with swords and arrows, which lasted 
till noon, when the Sultan ordered a general charge to be 
made upon the infidels. The friends of God advancing 
against the masters of lies and idolatry with cries of “God 
is exceeding great broke their ranks, and rubbed their 
noses upon the ground of disgrace. The Sultan himself, like 
a stallion, went on dealing hard blows around him on the 
right hand and on the left, and cut those who were clothed 
in mail right in twain, making ths thirsty infidels drink the 
cup of death. In this single charge he took several elephants, 
which Biji Rai regarded as the chief support of his centre. 
At last God granted victory to the standards of Islam, and 
the infidels retreated behind the walls of their city for 
protection. The Musulmans obtained possession of the gates 
of the city, and employed themselves in filling up the ditch 
and destroying the scarp and counterscarp, widening the 
narrow roads, and opening the closed entrances. 

When Biji Rai saw the desperate state to which he was 
reduced, he escaped by stealth and on foot into the forest 
with a few attendants, and sought refuge on the top of some 
hills. The Sultan despatched a select body of his troops in 
pursuit of them, and surrounded them as a collar does the 

1 Dow says “Bachera S. de Sacy “Bohaira Wilken 
‘‘Bahira Briggs “Beejy Ray.*' [Ibn Asir has “Bahira’*.] 




neck ; and when Biji Rai saw that there was no chance of 3 O 
escapei he drew his dagger, struck it into his breast, and went 
to the fire which God has lighted for infidels and those who 
deny a resurrection, for those who say no prayers, hold no 
fasts, and tell no beads.—Amen. 

The army of the Sultan kept moving on, and committing 
slaughter and pillage. One hundred and twenty elephants' 
fell to the share of the Sultan, besides the usual share of 
property and arras. He also obtained an accession of territory 
without any solicitation. He remained at Bhatia till he 
had cleansed it from pollution, and appointed a person there 
to teach those who had embraced Islam, and lead them in 
the right way. He then returned to Ghazna in triumph 
and glory, and his fortune was in the equator (ascendant) ; 
but as his return W'as during the rains, when the rivers were 
full and foaming, and as the mountains were lofty, and he 
had to fight with enemies he lost the greater part of his 
baggage in the rivers, and many of his valiant warriors were 
dispersed. God, nevertheless, preserved his person from those 
calamities which beset his road, for God is the friend of the 
virtuous. ♦ ♦ ♦ 

The, Capture of Multan, 

Intelligence reached the Sultan of the acts committed by 
the ruler of Multan, Abi-1 futuh, namely, respecting the 
impurity of his religion, the seditious designs of his heart, 
and the evidence of his evil doings, and his endeavours to 
make proselytes of the inhabitants of his country. The 
Sultan zealous for the Muhammadan religion, thought it a 
shame to allow him to retain his government while he 
practised such wickedness and disobedience, and he beseeched 
the assistance of a gracious God in bringing him to repent¬ 
ance, and attacking him with that design in view. 

He then issued orders for the assembling of armies from 31 
among the Musulmans for the purpose of joining him in this 

1 Firishta says 280, and Mirkhond 120, but does not 
notice that this was the personal share of the Sultan. 
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31 holy expedition,—those on whom God had set his seal and 
selected for the performance of good deeds, and obtaining 
either victory or martyrdom. He departed with them towards 
Multan in the spring, when the rivers were swollen with the 
rain, and the Indus and other rivers prevented the passage of 
the cavalry, and offered difficulties to his companions. The 
Sultan desired of Andpal,^ the chief of Hind, that he w^ould 
allow him to march through his territory, but Andpal would 
not consent, and offered opposition, which resulted in his 
discomfiture. The Sultan, consequently, thought it expedient 
to attack Rai Andpal first, notwithstanding his power, in his 
jungles, to bow down his broad neck, to cut down the trees 
of his jungles, to destroy every single thing he possessed, 
and thus to obtain the fruit of two paradises by this double 
conquest. 

So he stretched out upon him the hand of slaughter, 
imprisonment, pillage, depopulation, and fire, and hunted him 
from ambush to ambush, into which he was followed by his 
subjects, like “merchants of Hazramaut, who are never with* 
out their sheets. The spears were tired of penetrating the 
rings of the coats of mail, the swords became blunt by the 
blows on the sides, and the Sultan pursued the Rai over hill 
and dale, over the soft and hard ground of his territory, and 
his followers either became a feast to the rapacious wild 
beasts of the passes and plans, or fled in distraction to the 
neighbourhood of Kashmir. 

When Abi-1 futuh, the ruler of Multan, heard what had 
happened to the chief of Hind, notwithstanding all his power 
and the lofty w'alls of his fort, and his shining sword, and 
when he began to measure their relative strength, and con* 
sidered how Andpal, a much greater potentate than himself, 
had been subdued, he looked upon himself, as compared with 
the Sultan, as a ravine in comparison with the top of a 
mountain. He, therefore, determined with all expedition to 

1 No doubt Anand-pal, as in Firishta; Mirkhond calls him 
Jaipal, as in the Tarikh-i Alfi. 

- 2„This verse is quoted by the author from a poet named 
Jariru-HJiadfi. 
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load all his property on elephants, and carry it off to Saran- 
dip, and he left Multan empty for the Sultan to do with it as 
he chose. 

The Sultan marched towards Multan, beseeching God's 
aid against those who had introduced their neologies into 
religion and had disparaged it. The inhabitants of the place 
were blind in their errors, and desirous of extinguishing the 
light of God with their breath, so the Sultan invested Multan, 
took it by assault, treated the people with severity, and 
levied from them twenty thousand thousand diraras with 
which to respite their sins. Then the reports of the Sultan's 
conquests spread over distant countries, and over the salt sea 
as far even as Egypt; Sind and her sister (Hind) trembled 
at his power and vengeance; his celebrity exceeded that of 
Alexander the Great, and heresy (ilhad), rebellion, and 
enmity, were suppressed. 

* ★ ♦ ♦ * ♦ 

Indians in Mahmud's Army, 

When the Sultan heard of I’lak Khan crossing the Jihun 
with 50,000 men or more, he went in haste from Tukhiristan 
to iBalkh, and remained there in order to anticipate I’lak 
Jihan, who wished to obtain supplies from that province. 
The Sultan advanced ready for action with an army composed 
of Turks, Indians, Khiljis, Afghans, and Ghaznivides.^ 

« # * ^ * * * 

‘ Nawasa Shah. 

, After this victory over I'lak Khan, the Sultan resolved 
upon going to Hind for the purpose of making a sudden 
attack npon the person known as Nawasa Shah, one of the 
spiers of Hind, who had been established as governor over 
flome of the territories in that country conquered by the 
Sultan, for the purpose of protecting their borders. Satan 
]|^ad got the better of Nawasa Shah, for he was again 

1 De Sacy reads Ghozz, perhaps more correctly. ^ 
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. 33 apostatizing towards the pit of plural worship, had ilirown 
oif the slough of Islam, and held conversation with the chiefs 
of idolatry respecting the casting off the firm rope of religion 
from his neck. So the Sultan went swifter than the wind in 
that direction, and made the sword reek with the blood of his 
enemies. He turned Nawasa Shah out of his government, 
took possession of all the treasures which he had accumulated, 
re-assumed the government, and then cut down the harvest 
of idolatry with the sickle of his sword and spear. After God 
had granted him this and the previous victory,'* which were 
^tfied witnesses as to his exalted state and proselytism, he 
returned without difficulty to Ghazna. 

Victory near Waihind.^ 

The Sultan, contrary to the disposition of man, which 
induces him to prefer a soft to a hard couch, and the splend- 
our of the checks of pomegranate-bosomed girls to well- 
tempered sword blades, was^so offended at the standard which 
Satan had raised in Hind, that he determined on another holy 
expedition to that land. On the last day of Rabi’ii-l-akhir of 
the same year,^ the Sultan prayed God for the accomplishment 
of his wishes. When he had reached as far as the river of 
Waihind, he was met by Brahmanpal, the son of Andpal, at 
the head of a valiant army, with white swords, blue spears, 
yellow coats of mail, and ash-coloured elephants. Fight opened 
its crooked teeth, attacks were frequent like flaming meteors, 
arrows fell like rain from bows, and the grinding-stone of 
slaughter revolved, crushing the bold and the powerful. The 
battle lasted from morning till evening, and the infidels were 
34 >near gaining the victory, had not God aided by sending the 

1 This is left out by all the other chroniclers. 

2 The year is not mentioned, but that the Sultan should 
have gained his victory near Balkh, expelled Nawasa Shah, 
that he should have returned to Ghazna and rested, and then 
have commenced another expedition, all within four months 
.of the same year, is to suppose almost an impossibility, unless 
.ISawasa Shah fvas op the Peshawar frontier, 

VOL. n. 
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slaves of the household to attack the enemy in rear, and put 
them to flight. The victors obtained thirty large elephants, 
and slew the vanquished wherever they were found in jungles, 
passes, plains, and hills. t 

Capture of Bliimnagar. 

The Sultan himself joined in the pursuit, and went after 
them as far as the fort called Bhimnagar,^ which is very 
strong, situated on the promontory of a lofty hill, in the 
midst of impassable waters. The kings of Hind, the chiefs 
of that country, and rich devotees, used to amass their trea¬ 
sures and precious jewels, and send them time after time to 
be presented to the large idol that they might receive a 
reward for their good deeds and draw near to their God. So 
the Sultan advanced near to this crow’s fruit,and this 
accumulation of years, which had attained such an amount 
that the backs of camels would not carry it, nor vessels con¬ 
tain it, nor writers hands record it, nor the imagination of 
an arithmetician conceive it. 

The Sultan brought his forces under the fort and 
surrounded it, and prepared to attack the garrison vigorously, 
boldly, and wisely. When the defenders saw the hills covered 
with the armies of plunderers, and the arrows ascending 
towards them like flaming sparks of fire, great fear came upon 
them, and, calling out for mercy, they opened the gates, and 
fell on the earth, like sparrows before a hawk, or rain before 
lightning. Thus did God grant an easy conquest of this fort 
to the Sultan, and bestowed on him as plunder the products 
of mines and seas, the ornaments of heads and breasts, 

1 Dow calls it “Bime;” S. de Sacy “Behim-bagra;” ’Utbi 
has ‘‘Bhim-naghar;” and Kashidu-d din “Bhinbaghra;"’ Wiiken 
“Behim Bagsa Briggs “Bheem;” D’Herbelot and Rampoldi, 
“Behesim Tarikh-i Alfi, “Bhim”. [There can be no question 
that the lithographed edition is right in declaring the name 
to be Bhimnagar. Firishta uses the names of Nagarkot, or 
Fort of Bhim (Briggs I. 48.) It is the modern Kangra which 
is still called Nagarkot.] 

2 That is, the best ; and probably there is an allusion in 
the expression to the blackness of the Hindus, the early 
Muhammadans being fond of designating them as “crows/* 
as will be seen from the Taju-l Ma^asir, 
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35 to his heart’s content. The Sultan entered the fort with Abu 
Nasr Ahmad bin Muhammad Farighuni, the ruler of Juzjan, 
and all his own private attendants, and appointed his two 
chief chamberlains, Altuntash and Asightigin,^ to take charge 
of the treasures of gold and silver and all the valuable 
property, while he himself took charge of the jewels. The 
treasures were laden on the backs of as many camels as they 
could procure, and the officers carried away the rest. The 
stamped coin amounted to seventy thousand thousand 
royal dirhams, and the gold and silver ingots amounted to 
seven hundred thousand four hundred mans in w^eight, besides 
wearing apparel and fine cloths of Sus, respecting which old 
men said they never remembered to have seen any so fine, 
soft, and embroidered. Among the booty was a house of 
w'bite stiver, like to the houses of rich men, the length of 
which was thirty yards and the breadth fifteen.^ It could 
be taken to pieces and put together again. And there was 
a canopy, made of the fine linen of Hum, forty yards long 
and twenty broad, supported on two golden and two silver 
poles, which had been cast in moulds. 

The Sultan appointed one of his most confidential 
servants to the charge of the fort and the property in it, 
After this ho returned to Ghazna in triumph ; and, on his 
arrival there, he ordered the court-yard of his palace to be 
covered with a carpet, on which he displayed jewels and 
unbored pearls and rubies, shining like sparks, or like wine 
congealed with ice, and emeralds like fresh sprigs of myrtle, 
and diamonds in size and weight like pomegranates. Then 
ambassadors from foreign countries, including the envoy 
from Taghan Khan, king of Turkistan, assembled to see the 
wealth which they had never yet even read of in books of the 
ancients, and which had never been accumulated by kings of 
Persia or of Rum, or even by Karun, who had only to express 
a wish and God granted it. 

♦ ♦ ♦ * « 

1 [Reynolds gives this name as “Istargin.”] 

2 [Jarbadkani, according to Reynolds, makes the 
measurement "‘sixty cubits long and fifty wide.”] 
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Capture of Narain^ 

The Sultan again resolved on an expedition to Hind, 
and marched towards Narain, urging his horses and moving 
over ground, hard and soft, until he came to the middle of 
Hind, where he reduced chiefs, who, up to that time obeyed 
no master, overturned their idols, put to the sword the 
vagabonds of that country, and with delay and circumspection 
proceeded to accomplish his design. He fought a battle 
with the chiefs of the infidels, in which God bestowed upon 
him much booty in property, horses, and elephants, and the 
friends of God committed slaughter in every hill and valley. 
The Sultan returned to Ghazna with all the plunder he had 
obtained. 

Embassy from India to Ghazna . 

When the ruler (malik) of Hind had witnessed the 
calamities which had inflicted ruin on his country and his 
subjects, in consequence of his contests with the Sultan, and 
had seen their effects far and near, he became satisfied that 
he could not contend with him. So he sent some of his 
relatives and chiefs to the Sultan, supplicating him not to 
invade India again, and offering him money to abstain from 
that purpose, and their best wishes for his future prosperity. 
They were told to offer a tribute of fifty elephants, each equal 
to two ordinary ones in size and strength, laden with the 
products and rarities of his country. He promised to send 
this tribute every year, accompanied by two thousand men, 
for service at the Court of the Sultan. 

The Sultan accepted his proposal, as Islam was promoted 
by the humility of his submission and the payment of tribute. 
He sent an envoy to see that these conditions were carried 
into effect. The ruler of Hind strictly fulfilled them and 
despatched one of his vassals with the elephants to see that 
they were duly presented to the Sultan. So peace w^as 
established, and tribute was paid, and caravans travelled 

in full security between Khurasan and Hind. 

♦ He ♦ « « 


I [This is called “Nardin’' in Reynolds’ translation, p. 360.] 
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Conquest of Nardin^ 

After the Sultan had purified Hind from idolatry, and 
faised mosques therein, he determined to invade the capital 
of Hind, to punish those who kept idols and would not 
acknowledge the unity of God. He collected his warriors and 
distributed money amongst them. He marched with a large 
'army in the year 404 h. 1013 a.d. during a dark night, and at 
the close of autumn, on account of the purity of the southern 
breezes at that season. When the Sultan had arrived near 
the frontier of Hind, snow^ fell, such as had never been seen 
before, insomuch that the passes of the hills were closed, and 
mountains and valleys became of one level. The feet of the 
horses and camels were affected by the cold, so it may be 
conceived what the faces, hands, and feet of men suffered. 
The w'ell-known roads were concealed, and the right could 
not be distinguished from the left, or wdiat was behind from 
that W'hich was before, and they were unable to return until 
. God should give the order. The Sultan employed himself, 
in the meantime, in collecting supplies, and sent for his 
generals from the different provinces. After havitig thus 
accumulated the means of warfare, and having been joined 
by his soldiers, who bad come from different directions, in 
: number equal to the drops of an autumnal rain, he left these 
winter quarters in the spring, and, had the earth been 
endowed wdth feeling, it w^ould have groaned under the weight 
of the iron, the warriors, the hor.ses, and the beasts of burden. 
The guide.s marched on in front over hill and dale, before 
the sun arose, and ever before the light of the stars was 
extinguished. He urged on his horses^ for two months, 
among broad and deep rivers, and among jungles in which 
wild cattle even might lose their way. 

When the Sultan arrived near the end of his destination, 
he set his cavalry rn array, and formed them into different 

1. [Reynolds, in his translation of Jarbadkani’s version, 
‘gives the name as ‘ Nazin,” and the date “400,” page 3H8.] 

2. This may also be rendered “boats.” 
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bodies, appointing his brother, Amir Nasr, son of Nasiru-d 38 
din, to command the right wing, consisting of valiant heroes ; 
Arslanu-1 Jazib to the left wing, consisting of powerful young 
men ; and Abu ’Abdu-lla Muhammad bin Ibrahimu-t Tai to 
the advance-guard, consisting of fiery Arab cavaliers. To 
the centre be appointed Altuntash, the chamberlain, with 
the Sultan’s personal slaves and attendants, as firm as 
mountains. 

Nidar Bhim, the enemy of God and the chief of Hind, 
alarmed at this sudden invasion, summoned his vassals and 
generals, and took refuge within a pass, which was narrow, 
precipitous, and inaccessible. They entrenched themselves 
behind stones, and closed the entrance to the pass by their 
elephants, which looked like so many hills from their lofty 
stature. Here he remained in great security, being persuaded 
that the place was impervious to attack, but he did not 
know that God is the protector of the faithful, and the 
annihilator of infidels 1 

When the Sultan learnt the intention of Nidar Bhim, 
with respect to the protraction of the war, and his confidence 
in his security, he advanced against them with his Dailamite 
warriors, and Satanic Afghan spearmen, and they penetrated 
the pass like gimlets into wood, ascending the hills like 
mountain goats, and descending them like torrents of water. 

The action lasted for several days without intermission, till 
at last some of the Hindus were drawn out into the plain 
to fight, like oil sucked up into the wick of a candle, or like 
iron attracted by a magnet, and there they were assaulted 
and killed by the cavalry, just as the knight on the chess¬ 
board demolishes pawns. 

When his vassals had joined Nidar Bhim with reinforce¬ 
ments, he consented to leave his entrenchments and come 
out himself into the plain, having the hills behind him, and 
elephants drawn up on each wing. The battle raged furiously, 
and when the elephants of the Hindus moved on, with the 
object of destroying their opponents, they were assailed by 
showers of arrows upon their trunks and eyes. When 
Abu ’Abdu-llu-t Tai had through his bravery advanced into 
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39 til® midst of the infidels, he was w ounded iu his head Ipift 
different parts of his body; but the Sultan seeing the extreme 
danger to w'hich his general was exposed, despatched part 
of his ow'n guards to his assistance, who brought him out of 
the conflict to the Sultan, severely wounded in many places. 
The Sultan ordered him to be placed on an elephant, in 
order to relieve him from the pain of his wounds, and thus 
he was exalted like a king above all the leaders of the army. 

The conflict continued as before until God blew the gale 
of victory on his friends, and the enemy were slain on the 
tops of the hills, and in the valleys, ravines, and beds of 
torrents. A large number of elephants, which the enemy had 
looked upon as strongholds to protect them, fell into the 
hands of the victors, as well as much other booty. So God 
granted the Sultan the victory of Nardin, such as added to 
the decoration of the mantle of Islam, which had not before 
that period extended to that place. 

A stone was found there in the temple of the great 
Budda,* on which an inscription was written purporting 
that the temple had been founded fift y thousand years ago. 
The Sultan was surprised at the ignorance of these people, 
because those w ho believe in the true faith represent that 
only seven thousand years have elapsed since the creation 
of the world, and the signs of resurrection are even now 
approaching. The Sultan asked his wise men the meaning 
of this inscription, and they all concurred in saying that 
it was false, and that no faith was to be put in the evidence 
of a stone. 

The Sultan returned, marching in the rear of this 
immense booty, and slaves were so plentiful that they 
became very cheap ; and men of respectability in their 
native land, were degraded by becoming slaves of common 
shopkeepers. But this is the goodness of God, w'ho bestows 
honours on his own religion and degrades infidelity. 

1. It is plainly so written in the Arabic original, and 
cannot be meant for But, “an idol,” as that word is Persian. 
[See Vol. I. p, 5070 
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Conquest of Tanesar. ■ ' 

The Sultan learnt that in the country of Tanesar there 40 
were large elephants of the Sailaman (Ceylon) breed, celebrated 
for niilitary purposes. The chief of Tanesar was on this 
account obstinate in his infidelity and denial of God. So the 
Sultan marched against him with his valiant warriors, for the 
purpose of planting the standards of Islam and extirpating 
idolatry. He marched through a desert which no one had 
yet crossed, except birds and wild beasts, for the foot of man 
and the shoe of horse had not traversed it. There was no 
water in it, much less any other kind of food. The Sultan 
was the first to whom God had granted a passage over this 
desert, in order that he might arrive at the accomplishment 
of his wishes. 

Beneath it (Tanesar ?) flowed a pure stream ; the bottom 
was covered with large stones, and its banks were precipitoug 
and sliarp as the points of arrows. The Sultan had reached 
this river where it takes its course through a hill-pass, behind 
which the infidels had posted themselves, in the rear of their 
elephants, with a large number of infantry and cavalry. 

The Sultan adopted the stratagem of ordering some of his 
troops to cross the river by two different fords, and to attack 
the enemy on both sides ; and when they were all engaged 
in close conflict, he ordered another body of men to go up 
tho bank of the stream, which was flowing through the 
pass w ith fearful impetuosity, and attack the enemy amongst 
the ravines, where they were posted in the greatest number. 

The battle raged fiercely, and about evening, after a vigorous 
attack on the part of the Musulmans, the enemy fled, leaving 
their elephants, which were all driven into the camp of the 
Sultan, except one, w hich ran off and could not be found. 

The largest were reserved for the Sultan. 

The blood of the infidels floured so copiously, that the 
stream was discoolured, notwithstanding its purity, and 
people w^ere unable to drink it. Had not night come on and 
concealed the traces of their flight, many more of the enemy 
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41 would have been slain. The victory was gained by God’s 
grace, who has established Islam for ever as the best of 
religions, notwithstanding that idolaters revolt against it. 
The Sultan returned with plunder which it is impossible to 
recount. — Praise be to God, the protector of the world, for 
the honour he bestows upon Islam and Musulmans ! 

♦ ♦ ♦ ♦ ♦ 

Passage of the Panjab and the Janina. 

On the Sultan’s return to Ghaziia from Khwarizm, he 
appointed spies to go to the frontier of Hind and communicate 
all particulars respecting that country, and he resolved upon 
employing the close of the year in resting his horses and 
troopers, and in contemplating schemes of future religious 
conquests. 

♦ ♦ ♦ ★ 

As no part of Hind remained unconquercd, except 
Kashmir, he resolved on an expedition to that country. 
Between it and Ghazna there were forests resounding with the 
notes of birds and other animals, and the winds even lose 
their way in it. It happened that 20,000 men from Mawarau-n 
nahr and its neighbourhood, w^ho were with the Sultan, were 
anxious to be employed on some holy expedition, in which 
they might obtain martyrdom. The Sultan determined to 
march with them towards Kanauj, which no other king but 
t-he all-powerful Gushtasp had been able to take, as has been 
related in the histories of the Magians. 

. Between Ghazna and Kanauj the journey occupies three 
months, even for camels and horses. So the Sultan bade 
farewell to sleep and ease, and praying God for success, he 
departed accompanied by his valiant warriors. He crossed 
in safety the Sihun (Indus), Jelam, Chandraha, Ubra (Ravi), 
BaK (Biyah), and Sataldur (Sutlej). These are all rivers, 
deep beyond description; even elephants’ bodies are concealed 
in them, so it may easily be conceived what is the case with 
horses. They bear along with them large stones, so camels 
42 horses are pf course in danger of being carried down the 
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stream. Whatever countries the Sultan traversed, aihbassa* 
dors were sent to him proffering submission, inasmuch that 
Sabli, son of Shahi,* son of Bamhi,® who held the passes 
leading into Kashmir, looking upon the Sultan as one sent by 
God, also came forward, offering his allegiance, and bis 
services as a guide. He led the way, crossing forest after 
forest. At midnight the drum sounded for the march, and 
the friends of God mounted their horses, ready to bear the 
inconvenience of the journey, and they marched on until the 
sun began to decline from the meridian. They placed behind 
their backs the river Jun (Jarana), crossing it on the 20th of 
Kajab, 400 H., 2nd December, 1018 a.d. 

Capture of Bar an. 

The Sultan took all the lofty hill forts which he met on 
the road, so lofty indeed were they, that beholders sprained 
the back of their necks in looking up at them. At length he 
arrived at the fort of Barba (Baran^), in the country of Har- 
dat,^ who was one of the Rais, that is “kings,” in the Hindi 
language. When Hardat heard of this invasion by the 
protected warriors of God, who advanced like the waves of 
the sea, with the angels around them on all sides, he became 
greatly agitated, his steps trembled, and he feared for his 
life, which was forfeited under the law of God. So he 
reflected that his safety would best be secured by conforming 
to the religion of Islam, since God’s sword was drawn from 

1. [“Janki,” marginal note in Delhi Edn.] 

2. S. de Sacy calls him “Khabli-ben-Schami.” Firishta 
says, “When Mahmud reached the confines of Kashmir; the 
ruler sent presents, which were graciously accepted, and he 
aceompanied the advance guard ” Briggs, without authority, 
adds that M ihmud had established this prince in Kashmir. 
[Reynolds gives the names Habali-’bn-Shasni.] 

3. *Ali bin Muslih says, in his commentary, that the name 
is Barbah, but that some copies read Barna. S de Saoy 
reads ‘Barma.” so does [Jarbadkani, Reynolds, 451] Karamat 
’Ali and Rashidu-d din. The original copies read “Barba,*’ 
and “Burdur.” I make it “Baran,” the old name of 
Bulandshahr. 

4. S. de Sacy gives “Haroun” and “Harout.” ’Ali bin 
Muslih says it is either “Hurdiz,** or “Hurdit.” [Jarbadkanif 
according to Reynolds, reads ''Harun,** p. 451]. 
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43 ^ scabbard, and the whip of punishment was uplifted. He 
came forth, therefore, with ten thousand men, who all pro¬ 
claimed their anxiety for conversion, and their rejection of 
idols. God confirmed the promises he had made, and 
rendered assistance to the Sultan. 

Capture of Kulchand's Fort, 

After some delay, the Sultan marched against the fort of 
Kulchand, who was one of the leaders of the accursed Satans, 
w'ho assumed superiority over other rulers, and was inflated 
with pride, and who employed his whole life in infidelity, 
and was confident in the strength of his dominions. Who¬ 
ever fought with him sustained defeat and flight, and he 
possessed much power, great wealth, many brave soldiers, 
large elephants, and strong forts, which were secure from 
attack and capture. When he saw that the Sultan advanced 
against him in the endeavour to engage in a holy war, he 
drew up his army and elephants within a deep forest ready 
for action. 

The Sultan sent his advance guard to attack Kulchand, 
which, penetrating through the forest like a comb through a 
head of hair, enabled the Sultan to discover the road which 
led to the forth The Miisulmans exclaim, “God is exceeding 
great,” and those of the enemy, who were anxious for death, 
stood their ground. Swords and spears were used in close 
conflict. * * * The infidels, when they found all their attempts 
fail, deserted the fort, and tried to cross the foaming river 
which flowed on the other side of the fort, thinking that 
beyond it they would be in security; but many of them were 
slain, taken, or drowned in the attempt, and went to the fire 
of hell. Nearly fifty‘s thousand men were killed and drowned, 
and became the prey of beasts and crocodiles. Kulchand, 
taking his dagger, slew his wife, and then drove it into his 
own body. The Sultan obtained by this victory one hundred 
and eighty-five powerful elephants, besides other booty. 

1 The TariJch-i Alfi calls the fort by the name of 
“Hand.” 

2 Jarbadkani reduces the number to “five thousand/* 
acoording to Be 3 molds, p. 454. ] 
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Capture of Mathura, 

The Sultan then departed from the environs of the city', 
in which was a temple of the Hindus. The name of this 
place was Maharatu^-1 Hind. He saw there a building of 
exquisite structure, which the inhabitants said had been 
built, not by men, but by Genii, and there he witnessed 
practices contrary to the nature of man, and which could not 
be believed but from evidence of actual sight. The wall of 
the city was constructed of hard stone, and two gates opened 
upon the river flowing under the city, which w’ere erected 
upon strong and lofty foundations, to protect them against 
the floods of the river and rains. On both sides of the city 
there were a thousand houses, to which idol temples wore 
attached, all strengthened from top to bottom by rivets of 
iron, and all made of masonry WTjrk; and opposite to them 
were other buildings, supported on broad w^ooden pillars, to 
giv^e them strength. 

In the middle of the city there was a temple larger and 
firmer than the rest, which can neither be described nor paint¬ 
ed. The Sultan thus wrote respecting it:—“If any should 
wish to construct a building equal to this, he w'ould not be 
able to do it without expending an hundred thousand 
thousand red dinars, and it would occupy two hundred 
years, even though the most experienced and able workmen 
w'ere employed.” Among the idols there w’ere five made of 
red gold, each five yards high, fixed in the air without 
support. In the eyes of one of these, idols there were two 
rubies, of such value, that if any one were to sell 

1 S. de Sacy has “batie sur une eminence.” I see no 
authority for this in the original. 

2 Authors w ho have succeeded ’Utbi call this Mathura, 
but there is no other authority for it, but that which is in fhe 
text. It is probable that it may be here called. “Maharat,” 
because in speaking below’ of the Great Temple, it is said to 

have been built by f.e., experienced men, the plural of 
Its resemblance to Mathura may have induced the .pun. 
’Ali bin Muslih vSam’ani, in his Commentary, derives the word 
from ‘*a dog’s whine,” because it resembles the canting 
sound uttered by Hindus in worship. This is nonsense. 
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^45 such as are like them, he would obtain fifty thousand dinars. 
On another, there was a sapphire purer than water, and more 
sparkling than crystal; the weight w^as four hundred and fifty 
miskals. The two feet of another idol weighed four thousand 
four hundred miskals, and the entire quantity of gold yielded 
by the bodies of these idols, was ninety-eight thousand three 
hundred miskals. The idols of silver amounted to two 
hundred, but thej^ could not be weighed wdthout breaking 
them to pieces and putting them into scales. The Sultan gave 
orders that all the temples should be burnt with naphtha and 
fire, and levelled with the ground. 

The Conquest of Kanauj. 

After this, the Sidtan went on with the intention of pro¬ 
ceeding to Kanauj, and he derived a favourable omen, when 
he opened the Kuran, from finding the resemblance of 
“Kanauj” to ‘'victories.”' He left the greater part of his 
army behind, and took only a small body of troops with 
him against Rai Jaipal, who had also but a few men with 
him, and was preparing to fly for safety to some of his 
dependant vassals. 

The Sultan levelled to the ground every fort w hich he 
had in this country, and the inhabitants of them either 
accepted Islam, or took up arms against him. He collected so 
much booty, prisoners and w'ealth, that the fingers of those 
who counted them would have been tired. 

He arrived on the 8th of Sha'ban, at Kanauj, which was 
deserted by JaipaP on hearing of his approach, for he fled 
across the Ganges, which the Hindus regard as of exceeding 
sanctity, and consider that its source is in the paradise of 
heaven. When they burn their dead, tliey throw the ashes 

1. “Kanauj” and “futuh” when spelt without diacritical 
points, assume the same form : a good illustration of the 
difficulty of reading accurately oriental names,—here two 

• words of the same form, have not a letter in common. 

2. De Sacy reads “Hebal,” Don calls the Raja “Karrah.” 
Reinaud reads “Raja Pal.” and “Kajaipal”. It may be 
presumed he is the same as the “Puru Jaipal,” subsequently 
mentioned. Jarbadkani has ” Haipal,” Reynolds, 456.] 
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into this river, as they consider that the waters purify them : 40 
from sins. Devotees come to it from a distance, and drown 
themselves in its stream, in the hope of obtaining, 
eternal salvation, but in the end it will only carry them 
to hell, so that it will neither kill them nor make them 
alive. 

The Sultan advanced to the fortifications of Kanauj, which 
consisted of seven distinct forts, washed by the Ganges, which 
flowed under them like the ocean. In Kanauj there were nearly 
ten thousand temples, which the idolaters falsely and absurdly 
represented to have been founded by their ancestors two or 
three hundred thousand years ago. They worshipped and 
offered their vows and supplications to them, in consequence 
of their great antiquity. Many of the inhabitants of the 
place fled and were scattered abroad like so many wretched 
widows and orphans, from the fear which oppressed them, in 
consequence of witnessing the fate of their deaf and dumb 
idols. Many of them thus effected their escape, and those who 
did not fly were put to death. The Sultan took all seven forts 
in one day, gave his soldiers leave to plunder them and take 
prisoners. 

Capturs of Munj. 

He then went to Munj,' known as the fort of Brahmans, 
the inhabitants of which were independent as headstrong 
camels. They prepared to offer opposition, like evil demons 
and obstinate Satans, and when they found, they could not 
withstand the Musulinans, and that their blood would be 
shed, they took to flight, throwing themselves down from the 
apertures and the lofty and broad battlements, but most of 
them were killed in this attempt. 

Capture of Asi. 

After this, the Sultan advanced against the fort of ABi,^ the 

1 [Jarbadkani has “Manaj,” Reynolds, 457.] The Rauzatu-a 
«a/a has “Mih,''and “Bhij;” Haidar Razi, “Mabaj.’* Briggs 
says ‘‘the fort of Munj, full of Rajputs.” The Tan'M-t .4/^ 
says “Manj.” Firishta sayp it held out fifteen days. 

2 S. de Sacy calls it “Aster,” and “Assir.” [Reynolds 
has “Aster, held by Jandbal the violent.”] 
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ruler of which was Chandal Bhor, one of the chief men and 
generals of the Hindus. He was always engaged in a career of 
victory, and at one time he was at war with the Rai of 
Kanauj, when the campaign lasted a long time, but in the 
end the Rai w'as compelled to retreat, after having put to 
some trouble the friends of the ruler of Asi, Around his fort 
there was an impenetrable and dense jungle, full of snakes 
w'hich no enchanters could tame, and so dark that even the 
rays of the full moon could not bo discerned in it. There were 
broad and deep ditches all around. 

When Chandal heard of the advance of the Sultan, he lost 
his heart from excess of fright, and as he saw death with his 
mouth open towards him, there was no resource to him but 
flight. The Sultan ordered therefore that his five forts should 
be demolished from their foundations, the inhabitants buried 
in their ruins, and the demoniacal soldiers of the garrison 
plundered, slain, and imprisoned. 

« 

Defeat of Chand Rai. 

The Sultan, when he heard of the flight of Chandal, was 
sorely afflicted, and turned his horse’s head towards Chand 
Rai, one of the greatest men in Hind, who resided in the fort 
of Sharwa,^ and in his pride and self-sufficiency thought the 
following verse applicable to himself: 

“ I sneeze with expanded nostrils, and hold the Pleiades in 
my hand even w^hile sitting.” 

Between him and Puru Jaipal,? there had been constant 
fights, in which many men and warriors had fallen in the 
field, and at last they consented to peace, in order to save 
further bloodshed and invasion of their respective borders. 
Puru Jaipal sought his old enemy’s daughter, that he might 
give her in marriage to his son Bhimpal, thus cementing 
the peace between them for ever, and preserving their swords 

1 [Sirsawa, to the east of the Jumna near Saharanpur.-— 
Cunningham.] 

2 S. de Sacy reads “Perou Hebal,” and considers 
him the same as the Raja of Kanauj, previously called 
♦*Hebal.” [See Thomas’ Prinsep, I. 292.1 
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wHbin their sheaths. Ho sent his son to obtain the bride from 
CJband Bai, who imprisoned the son and demanded. 
retribution for the losses which had been inflicted by the 
father. Jaipal was thus compelled to refrain from 
pfpceeding against Chand Bai’s fort and country, being 
unable to release his son; but constant skirmishes occurred 
between them, until the arrival of Sultan Mahmud in those 
parts, who, through the kindness of God, had wish after 
wish gratified in a succession of conque.sts. 

Puru Jaipal in order to save his life, entered into a ' 
friendly engagement with Bhoj Chand,i who was proud in the 
strength of his forts and their difficulty of access, and there 
he considered himself secure against pursuit in his inaccessible 
retreat. But Chand Bai, on the contrary, took up arms, 
trusting in the strength of his fort; but had he remained in 
it he would infallibly have had it destroyed, and, had he 
trusted to his army, it would have been of no avail. Under 
these circumstances, Bhirnpah' wrote him a letter to this 
effect :—“Sultan Mahmud is not like the rulers of Hind, and 
is not the leader of black men. It is obviously advisable to 
seek safety from such a person, for armies flee away before 
the very name of him and his father. I regard his bridle as 
much stronger than yours, for he never contents himself with 
one blow of the sword, nor does his army content itself with 
one hill out of a whole range. If therefore you design to 
contend with him, you will suffer, but do as you like—you 
know best. If you wish for your own safety, you will remain 
in concealment.” 

Chand Bai considered that Bhimpal had given him sound 
advice, and that danger was to be incurred by acting contrary 
to his suggestions. So he departed secretly with his property, 
elephants, and treasure, to the hill country, which 

1 Apparently the same as Chandal Bhor, the governor of 
Asi. Some copies read Bhoj-deo, w^hom M, Beinaud supposes 
to be the same as .Bhoj-deva, who is mentioned by A1 
Biruni as the king of Malwa.—See Mem.sur V Inde^ p. 261. 

2 S. do Saey calls him “Behinial,” and thinks he was 
probably the son of Perou-Hebal, whom Chand Bai retained 
ad & prisoner. 
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was exceedingly lofty, hiding himself in the jungles which 
the sun could not penetrate, and concealing even the direction 
of l^is flight, so that there was no knowing whither he was 
gone, or whether he had sped by night or da 3 ^ The object 
of Bhimpal in recommending the flight of Chand Rai was, 
that the Rai should not fall into the net of the Sultan, and 
t|uis be made a Musulrnan, as had happened to Bhirnpars 
upcle and relations, when they demanded quarter in their 
distress. 

The Sultan invested and captured the fort, notwitf^- 
atanding its strength and height. Here he got plenty of 
supplies and booty, but he did not obtain the real object of 
hifi dcsire, which was to seize Chand Rai, and which he now 
determined to effect by proceeding in pursuit of him. 
Accordingly, after marching fifteen parasangs through the 
forest, which w'as so thorny that the faces of his men w^ere 
scarified and bloody, and through stony tracts wdiich battered 
and ,injured the horses’ shoes, ho at last came up to his 
cnepiy, shortly before midnight on the 2r)th of Sha’ban 
(0th January, 1019 a.d.). The}^ had travelled •over high 
and low ground without any marked road, not like merchants 
of Ha-zramaut travelling at ease with their mantles around 
the in. 

The Sultan summoned the most religiously disposed of 
his followers, and ordered them to attack the enemy 
immediately, Many infidels were consequently slain or 
taken prisoners in this sudden attack, and the Musulmans 
paid no regard to the booty till they had satiated themselves 
with the slaughter of the infidels and worshippers of the 
sun and fire. The friends of God searched the bodies of 
the slain for three whole days, in order to obtain booty. 
The elephants were carried off, some by force, some were 
driven, and some went without any compulsion towards 
Mahmud, upon whom God bestows, out of his great kindness, 
not only ordinary plunder, but drives elephants towards him. 
Therefore they were called “God-brought,in gratitude to 

,1 This word is represented by the Persian “Khuda-award/* 
in middle of Arabic text. 

VOL. n. 4 
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the Almighty for sending elephants to the Sultan, which are 
only driven by iron goads, and are not usually captured 
without stratagem and deceit ; whereas, in this instance, 
they came of their own accord, leaving idols, preferring the 
service of the religion of Islam. * ♦ * 

The booty amounted in gold and silver, rubies and 
pearls, nearly to three thousand thousand dirhams, and the 
number of prisoners may be conceived from the fact, that 
each was sold for from two to ten dirhams.’ These were 
afterwards taken to Ghazna, and merchants came from 
distant cities to purchase them, so that the countries of 
Mawarau-n nahr, Trak, and Khurasan were filled with them, 
and the fair and the dark, the rich and the poor, were 
commingled in one common slavery. 

♦ 4c ♦ « « 

Battle of the Rahih, 

After the expedition against the Afghans, the Sultan 
turned again towards Hind with his bold warriors, whose 
greatest pleasure w^as to be in the saddle, which they 
regarded as if it were a throne ; and hot winds they looked 
on as refreshing breezes, and the drinking of dirty water 
as so much pure wane, being prepared to undergo every 
kind of privation and annoyance. When he arrived in that 
country, he granted quarter to all those who submitted, but 
slew those who opposed him. Ho obtained a large amount 
of booty before he reached the river, known by the name 
of Rahib’. It was very deep, and its bottom was muddy 
like tar used for anointing scabby animals, and into it the 
feet of horses and camels sank deeply, so the men took 
off their coats of mail and made themselves naked before 
crossing it. 

Puru Jaipal was encamped on the other side of the 
river, as a measure of security, in consequence of this sudden 

1 The Tarikh’i Alfi adds that the fifth share due to the 
Saiyids was 150,000 slaves. 

2 M. Reinaud observes that *Utbi does not name the 
river, but the place where the Raja had taken up his position 
was called “Rahib,” which means in Arabic “a monk”. I 
translate Ttbi differently.— See Mem, sur V Inde, p. 267, 
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attack, with his warriors dusky as night, and his elephants 
all caprisoned. He showed a determination to resist the 
passage of the Sultan, but at night he was making prepara¬ 
tions to escape down the river. When the Sultan learnt 
this, from which the weakness of his enemy was apparent, 
he ordered inflated skins to be prepared, and directed some 
of his men to swim over on them. Jaipal seeing eight men 
swimming over to that distant bank, ordered a detachment 
of his army, accompanied by five elephants, to oppose their 
landing, but the eight men plied their arrows so vigorously, 
that the detachment was not able to effect that purpose, 
When the Sultan witnessed the full success of these men,. 
he ordered all his soldiers who could swim to pass over at 
once, and promised them henceforward a life of repose after 
that day of trouble. First his own personal guards crossed 
this difficult stream, and they were followed by the whole 
army. Some swam over on skins, some were nearly drowned, 
but eventually all landed safely; and praised be God ! not 
even a hair of their horses tails was hurt,^ nor was any of 
their property injured. 

When they had all reached the opposite bank, the Sultan 
ordered his men to mount their horses, and charge in such a 
manner as to put the enemy to flight, Some of the infidels 
asked for mercy after being wounded, some were taken 
prisoners, some were killed, and the rest took to flight, and 
two hundred and seventy gigantic elephants fell into the 
hands of the Musulmans^. 

Extract from the Sharh-i Tarikih Yamini. 

The Conquest of Mathura and Kanauj, 

Mathura : The proper way of pronouncing this word is 

1 Literally, ‘‘Praise be to God! their horses tails were 
not distant.** S. de Sacy translates “Les autres en se tenant 
aux crines de leurs chevaux,** The Jami* says, “Some 
swam over near their horses.** I have adopted Karamat *Ali*s 
as bfeing more appropriate to the introduction of the pious 
ejaculation “Praised be God !’* 

2 The JamVu4 Tawarikh leave out two hundred. That 
work and the Yamini are the.only two which mention the 
victory on the Rahib. 



“Maharrah.” Some people say this is the fifth conjugation of 62 
“hair,”* on account of the Hindus chanting their prayers 
in that city. In some copies it is written “Mahrah,” and in 
others “Mahharah.” 

Konanj : The proper w^ay of pronouncing this word is 
“Kinnaiij,” with the last letter but slightly enunciated. 

♦ ♦ ♦ ♦ * 

Sihiin and Jelam : The last name is spelt “Jailam,” it 
is a city in Hind. 

Cliinah : The proper way of spelling the word is “Chan- 
duraha.” It is the name of a place in the country of Hind, 

Ravi: The correct mode of writing this word is “Airan,” 
but in some copies it is written “Iraya.” 

Biyas : The correct mode of spelling this name is “Yiyat.” 

Sutlej : This should be written “Shataludr.” It is the 
name of a province in Hind. But I have ascertained from 
well-informed people that it should be “Sataludr,” ngt 
“Shataludr.” 

♦ « « « « 

Janki : This should be wTitten “Chanki,” one of the 
names current in Hind. 

BamJii : This should be written “Sammhi,” another 
name current in Hind. 

♦ ♦ ♦ ♦ ♦ 

Jamna : Tliis should be written “Jaun,” the name of a 
river in Hind. 

3t( « « 4c 

Baran: The mode of writing this name is “Ba^bah;” 
but in some copies it is “Barnah.” It is a city among the 
cities of Hind. 

Bardai : This is written “Hurdiz but in some copies 
it is represented as “Hurdib.” 

4< # 4f 4I nr ” 

1 The real meaning of “AanV,” is “a dog’s whine/* 

The derivation of an Indian name from on Arabic root sfeows 
the absurd ignorance of the commentator. 





III. 

TARIKHU-S SUBUKTIGIN 

OF 

ABU-L FAZL AL BAIHAKI. 

[The author^ himself gives his name at full length as 
Khwaja Abu-1 Fazl bin al Hasan al Baihaki. According to 
his own account he was sixteen years of age in 402 Hijra 
(1011 A D.) and he writes of a period as late as 451 H. 
(A.D. 1059), being then as he says an old man, or, as would 
Appear, approaching 70 years of age. Khaki Shirazi states 
that he died in 470 (1077 a.d.). 

The title of the work is sometimes read ''Tarikh-i Al-i 
Suhuktigin''^ and it is also known as the ''Tarikh-i Baihaki,'^ 
Its voluminous extent has also obtained for it the name of 
the *‘Mujalladat-i Baihaki ; Volumes of Baihaki”. The 
work would also seem to have been known under the name 
of the “TariM-i Nasiri,'' for a passage in the Tarikh-i Wassaf 
attributes a history of this name to Abu-l Fazl Baihaki. It 
therefore seems to be a title of this work, or at least of some 
of its earlier volumes devoted to the history of Nasiru-d din 
Subuktigin, in the same way as the later volumes containing 
the reign of Mas’ud are entitled Tarikh-i Mas'udi} The 
portion relating to Mahmud's history was called Taju-l Futuh 
as is evident from Unsuri's Kasaid. 

Haji Khalfa, in his Lexicon, describes this work as a 
comprehensive history of the Ghaznivides in several volumes. 
Mirkhond quotes it among Persian histories, and in his 
preface to the Bauzatu-s safa, he says that it consists of 

1 [The first part of this article has been re-written by the 
Editor, partly from notes added by Sir H. Elliot to his 
original sketch, and partly from letters relating to the 
various extant MSS. addressed to Sir H. Elliot by Mr. 

2 [Mor1ey*B edition of the text.] 

3 [Afem. 6ur T Inde, p.27.] 
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thirty volumes. Firishta evidently refers to this author, 
when he speaks of the Mujalladat of Abu-l Fazl, at the 
beginning of Mahmud’s reign, but it may be doubted if he 
ever saw the work. He does not notice it in his list of works, 
and he certainly did not use it for Mas’ud’s reign, as he 
omits many important events recorded in it. The Mujalladat 
are also referred to for the same reign by the Tarikh-i Ouzida. 
The author is mentioned by Haidar Razi, by Ziau-d din 
Barni, by Abu-1 Fazl in the Ayin-i Akhari, and by Jahangir 
in his Memoirs. 

Though the work was thus well-known to historians, a 
large portion of it seems to be irrecoverably lost, and the 
extant portions are of rare occurrence in India. After some 
research, Sir H. Elliot discovered a portion of the work ip 
the possession of Ziau-d din Khan, of Loharu near Dehli, 
and he subsecpiently procured three other copies, one from 
Dr. Sprenger (Lucknow), another from Agra, and a third 
from Lahore. The Dehli MS. was forwarded to the late 
Mr. Morley, in England, wdio w^as previously in possession 
of a copy.' Another MS. was found in the Bodleian Library, 
and the libraries of Paris and St. Petersburg also possess 
one copy each. The last two were lent to Mr. Morley,- who, 
after a collation of six MSS., produced a revised text, which 
some years after his death was printed in the Bibliotheca 
Indica under the supervision of Major N. Lees and his 
staff of munshis. This comprises part of vol. 6, the whole 
of vols. 7,8,9, and part of vol. 10 of the original work. 
There is some confusion in the numbering of the volumes ; 
for instance, the indices of the Dehli and Agra MSS, call 
that portion of the work, vol. 5, which Mr. Morley calls 
vol, 6, but there is ample evidence among Sir H. Elliot’s 
papers,'that Mr. Morley took great pains to ascertain the 
coi‘rect division of the work, and his decision must 'be 
accepted. 

All, or at any rate, six of the MSS. contain exactly the same 
matter, beginning and ending with the same words, and they 

1 [Purchased at a London book-stall for a few shilling;] 

2 [A contrast to the retentive practices of our great 
libraries.] 
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55 ftiriher agree in showing a lacuna after the account of the 
raid to Benares (page 408 of Morley’s edition), where about a 
page and a half of matter seems to be missing. Mr. Morley 
remarks that one copy had a marginal note of Sic in orig. 

,/rhus it is apparent that all these copies must have been 
taken immediately or intermediately from the same original. 
The dates of the various MSS. are not all known, but that of 
the Paris copy is 1019 Hijra (1610 A. D.). The inference to be 
drauni from these facts is, that the voluminous work of 
Baihaki was reduced to the remnant which we still possess 
by the end of the sixteenth century, and the chance of recover¬ 
ing the remainder though not impossible, is beyond hope.] 

Baihaki has laid down the requisites for a good historian 
at the beginning of his tenth volume, and he has professed to 
coniform to the model he has there laid down. He says :— 
“!fean can be read by the heart of man. The heart is streng¬ 
thened or weakened by what it hears and sees, and until, it 
hears or secs the bad and the good, it knows neither sorrow 
nor joy in this world. Be it therefore known that the eyes 
and ears are the watchmen and spies of the heart, which 
report to it what they see and hear, that it may take 
advantage of the same, and represent it to Wisdom, who is a 
just judge, and can separate the true from the false, and can 
avail itself of that which is useful, and reject that which is 
otherwise. It is for this reason that man wishes to learn 
that which is concealed that which is neither known nor 
heard of; that which has occurred in past times, and 
that' which has not. But this historical knowledge can 
oiily be obtained with difficulty, either by travelling round 
the world and undergoing trouble, or searching in trustworthy 
books, and ascertaining the real occurrences from them. ♦ ♦ * 
There are tw^o kinds of past history, and no third is known ; 
either that which one hears from others, or that which one 
reads in books. It is a necessary condition that your infor¬ 
mant should be trustworthy and true, and that wisdom should 
'(testify to the probability of the story, to give independent 
5Q eanotioa to the statexpents, and that the book should be such 
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that the reader or hearer should not reject but readily 
adopt its assertions. Most people are so constituted that they 
love silly stories more than truth, such as those about fairies, 
hills, and the demons of the deserts and seas, which fools make 
so much fuss about : as where a narrator says that in a certain 
sea I saw an island, on which five hundred people landed, and 
we baked our bread and boiled our pots, and when the fire 
began to burn briskly, the heat descended into the earth, and 
it then moved away, when we saw that it was merely a fish. 
Also, 1 saw' such and such things moving on a certain hill. 
Also, how an old woman turned a man into an ass hy witch- 
craft, and how another old woman by the same means, after 
rubbing oil in his ear, turned him into a man again, and other 
fables like to these which bring sleep, when they are repeated 
at night-time to people who are ignorant, for so they are 
considered by those who search for truth that they may 
believe it. Of these the number is exceedingly small, who can 
accept the true and reject the false. I, who have undertaken 
the history, have endeavoured so to manage, that whatever 
I write may be from my own observation, or from the accounts 
1 have received from credible informants.” 

The Tarikhu-s Suhuktigin wears more the appearance of a 
gossiping memoir than an elaborate history. The author per¬ 
petually alludes to himself, his own intimacies, his own 
proceedings, and his own experiences. He gives us a graphic 
account of most of the contemporary nobles ; the pursuits of 
the emperor Mas’ud bin Mahmud ; his dictations to his 
secretaries ; his addiction to wine ; and his repentance on the 
occasion of one of his visits to Hindustan, when he forswore 
liquor and threw the wine and drinking vessels into the river 
Jailam ; which strongly reminds us of a later but identical 
freak of Babar’s. We have a vivid representation of the , 
court ; the mode of transacting business, the agents by whom 
it was transacted, and the nature of the subjects which carnet 
under discussion before the council at Ghazni. [AH 
related with such detail and verbosity as to be open to tl^e 
charge of prolixity which the | author apprehended. But , 57 
although tedious, the work ia eminently original^ jauditi.., 
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presents such a reflex of the doings and manners of the time 
that its minutiae and trifles frequentlj^ constitute its chief 
merit. The writer may not inaptly be described as an oriental 
Mr. Pepys.] 

The book is very discursive, and by no means adheres 
to a chronological succession of events. At one time the 
author mentions his personal interviews with the famous 
Emperor Mahmud; at another we are favoured with a view 
of the court of Ibrahim or Mas’ ud, then we are suddenly 
transported back again to that of Mahmud. He states in one 
part that he has written the events of fifty years in several 
thousand pages, and that if any one complains of his 
prolixity, it must be remembered that he has written of 
several princes and illustrious persons, and that the matter, 
therefore, was too important to be compressed in a small 
space, especially when it concerned the great Emperors 
whose servant and subject he was. 

The style of the work is a most singular kind of colloquial 
Persian, written down without any attempt at order and the 
due arrangement of the sentences; the construction is 
consequently often very perplexed and the meaning obscure* 
Had I not heard men from the neighbourhood of Ghazni 
speak Persian very much in the style of our author, I should 
have conceived the work to be a literal translation from the 
Arabic, the sequence of words according to that language 
being very frequently observed. In speaking of his tenth 
volume, the author says he intends to devote it to an account 
of the Emperor Mas’ ud’s last invasion of Hindustan, and to 
the history of Khwarizm. To enable him to accomplish the 
latter purpose he confesses that he will be indebted to the 
hfetory written by Bu Rihan, which he had seen some years 
before. This is, ho doubt, the famous Abu Rihan al Biruni, 
mentioned in a former article, who was a native of 
Khwarizm, and a member of the learned society which ^a$ 
in bis time congregated at the capital under the auspices of 
the king. 

' Besides this voluminous work, he quotes, as one of the 
5g histories written by him, “the MalcamaUi Mahmudi^* 
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though, perhaps, this may mean merely passages in which 
he has written of the affairs of Mahmud in some of the 
previous volumes. He also distinctly mentions that he is the 
author of “TanM-i Yarnini” This cannot possibly allude 
to the famous work of ’Utbi just noticed, who, under the 
name of ’Abdu-1 Jabbar, is frecpiently noticed in this^ 
fragment; Baihaki, therefore, by this expression probably 
means that part of his work in which he has written of 
Mahmud, entitled Yaminu-d daula. 

The Extracts from this work are more than usually 
copious, as they are calculated to attract particular attention.. 

In one of the passages we find mention of the capture 
of Benares as early as A.H, 424 (A.D. 1033), only three 
years after Mahmud’s death. In other authors we have 
mention of an expedition to Kashmir during that year by 
Mas’ud himself, but no mention of Ahmad Nialtigin’s 
capture of Benares. All we have hitherto known of the 
Indian transactions of that year is that the king resolved 
on making an expedition into India. He took the route of. 
Sarsuti, situated among the hills of Kashmir, the garrison 
of which fort being intimidated, sent messengers to the 
king, promising valuable presents, and an annual tribute, 
if he would desist from his enterprise. Mas’ud felt disposed 
to listen to the proposals, until he understood that some 
Muhammadan merchants, having been seen by the garrison, 
were then captives in the place. He accordingly broke, 
up the conference and besieged the fort, ordering the 
ditch to be filled up with sugar canes from the ad jacent 
plantations. This being done, he caused scaling-ladders to 
be applied to the walls; and the fort, after a bloody 
contest, was taken. The garrison, w ithout distinction, was 
put to the sword, except the women and children, who, 
were carried off by the soldiers as slaves. The king, 
moreover, commandedThat a part of the spoil should be 
given to the Muhammadans who had ^been prisoners in 
Sarsuti, and who had formerly lost their effects. This 
year is also recorded by Indian historians as remarkable ^ 
for a great drought and famine in many parts of the 
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m ^id, iftspecially in Persia and India, in which entire 
pl'OT’ihces were depopulated. The famine was succeeded by 
a pestilence, which swept many thousands from the face of 
the earth ; for in less than one month forty thousand persons 
died in Ispahan alone. 

The more celebrated Abu-1 Fazl, the minister of Akbar, 
mentions in his Ayin-i Akbari, that Sultan Mahmud twicO 
visited Benares: once in a h 410, and again in a.h. 413. I 
have in another work,’ printed by direction of Government, 
pointed out the extreme improbability of these visits ; and 
here the doubts are confirmed by a contemporary, who dis¬ 
tinctly says that the Muhammadans had not yet penetrated 
so far before the time of Ahmad Nialtigin. Unfortunately, 
in the original a lacuna occurs at the very place where the 
extract closes, or we might have gained more information 
about this remote and interesting expedition. 

The old form of spelling Lahore is also worthy of obser¬ 
vation. Lahur is very unusual. Ziau-din Barni always 
spells it Lohur, and the Farhang-i Jahangiri says it is spelt 
Lanhaur, Lohawur, aud Lahawar, as well as Lohur. It is 
only of late years that the uniform practice has been observed 
of ‘spelling it Lahore.* 

In another passage we have an account of an expedition 
to India in a.h. 429. In Firishta and Mirkhond, we have no 
intelligence under that year, but as they mention that Hansi 
was taken in a.h. 427, and as the extract mentions that it 
was commonly called a “virgin fort,’’ because it had never 
yet been taken, no doubt, though the details are different, 
the same event is referred to. 

Another extract is pregnant with information respecting 
the early credit assigned to Hindu soldiers, by their victorious 
enemies. Had we not other instances of the consideration 
in which the military qualities of Hindus were held, we might 
have hesitated to yield our belief that such sentiments could 
have been entertained by a chief of Ghazni. But we learn 

1 [The “Glossary.”] 

2 [See Vol. I., p. 46. On coins of this dynasty it is 
clearly engraved ]. 
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from other histories that even only fifty days after the deatL 60 ' 
of Mahmud, his son dispatched Sewand Rai, a Hindu chief, 
with a numerous body of Hindu cavalry, in pursuit of the 
nobles who had espoused the cause of his brother. In a few 
days a conflict took place, in which Sewand Rai, and the 
greatest part of his troops were killed; but not till after they 
had inflicted a heavy loss upon their opponents.^ 

Five years afterwards we read of Tilak, son of Jai Sen, 
commander of all the Indian troops in the service of the 
Ghaznivide monarch, being employed to attack the rebel 
chief, Ahmad Nialtigin. He pursued the enemy so closely 
that many thousands fell into his hands. Ahmad himself 
was slain while attempting to escape across a river, by a 
force of Hindu Jats, whom Tilak had raised against him. 

This is the same Tilak whose name is written in the Tabakat-i 
Akbari, as Malik bin Jai Sen, which if correct, would convey 
the opinion of the author of that work, that this chief was 
a Hindu convert. 

Five years after that event we find that Mas’ud, unable 
to withstand the power of the Seljuk Turkomans, retreated 
to India, and remained there for the purpose of raising a 
body of troops sufficient to make another effort to retrieve 
his affairs. It is reasonable therefore to presume that the 
greater part of these troops consisted of Hindus. 

In the reign of his successor, when Abu 'Ali, Kotwal of 
Ghazni, was deputed to command the army in India, and 
maintain the Ghaznivide conquests in that country’’, we read 
of his sending a letter to Biji Rai, a general of the Hindus, 
who had done much service even in the time of Mahmud, 
inviting him to return to Ghazni, whence he had fled on 
account of some political dissensions, and had taken up his 
abode in the mountains of Kashmir. 

These few instances will confirm the impressions which, 
the extract is calculated to convey. 


1 Wilken, 164. 
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Events of the Year 422 H. Invc'ititure of Khwoja 
Ahfriad Hasaii,^ 

Tlie first of Muharram of this year fell on a Ti.esday. Amir 
Mas’ial. may God be pleased with him ! nent during the day 
to the garden-palace, with the intention of spending some time 
there. The public court rooms were arranged in it, and many 
other buildings were added. One year when I went there, the 
court-yard of the palace and the shops wTre all reconstructed 
in a different manner, under the orders of the king, who w as a 
very clever architect, and not excelled by any mathematician. 
And this new sarai which is still to be seen in Ghaznin, is a 
sufficient proof of this. There was at Shadiakh, in Naishapur, 
no palace or parade ground ; yet he designed both with his 
own hands, and built a sarai there, which row excites admi¬ 
ration, besides numerous smaller sarais and enclosures. At 
Bust he so increased the cantonments of the Amir, his father, 
that some of Ihem exist to this day. This king was singularly 
excellent in everything. May the Almighty God, whose name 
should be respected, be merciful to him ! 

From Hirat an order was despatched through the agents 
of Khwaja Bu Suhal Zauzani, summoning Khwaja Ahmad 
Hasan to the court, for Jangi,^ the governor of the fort, had 
liberated him from prison, and he (the Khwaja' had said to 
Hajib Aiiyaruk, commander of the army of Hindustan. 
“Your reputation at present stands rather bad ; it is advis¬ 
able that you should come wdth me and see his majesty, I wnll 
speak in your favour, and you shall return with a robe of 
honour and a good name. Affairs are now carefully settled, 
and such a generous and kind prince as Amir Mas’ud has 
mounted the throne.” Ariyaruk was moved by his soft 
W'ords, and the spells of the venerable man took effect upon 
him ; so he accompanied the Khwapi on the way. and s6r\ed 
him exceedingl;' well; for, indeed, amongst the civil officers 
of those days, no one posset^sed greater dignity and excellence 
than the Khwaja. : 

1 [Morley’s Text, page 1B8 t<j lib.] 

"2 [So in MS., Morley’s edition has ‘ Janki,” or “Chapki.”] 








The great Khwaja ’Abdu*r Razzak, the eldest son of 
Khwaja Ahmad Hasan, who was detained in the fort of 
Nandna, was liberated, upon his own demand, by Sarugh, the 
cup-bearer, who brought him to his father. The son expressed 
his great obligation to vSarugh, before the father. The Khwaja 
said, I am under greiter obligation to him than you are. He 
ordered him (Sarugh) to go back to Nandna, because it was 
not such a ])lace that it should be left empty, and told him 
that on his reaching the court he would report his case and 
possibly gain him pronuition. Sarugh immediately went back. 
The great Khwaja was very hajipy to come to Balkh. He 
went to see the Amir, and to pay his respects and duty. 
The Amir questioned him very warmly, gave him advice, and 
conversed with him kindly. He made obeisance and returned. 
He lodged in a house which was prepared for him, and took 
three days rest, and then came again to court. 

When this great man (says Abu-1 Fazl Baihaki) had rested 
himself, a message was sent to him regarding the post of 
Wazir. Of course he did not accept it. Bu Suhal Zauzani 
was connected with him (the Amir), and had the arrangement 
of all his affairs ; the amercing and approving of men, the 
buying and selling, was all done by him. The Amir was 
constantly closeted with him and ’Abdus. These two persons 
W'ere his chosen councillors, but they wore both inimical to 
each other. The people of his father Mahmud’s lime had 
selected them that things might go peaceably. I never saw 
Bu Nasr, my instructor, more busy and perplexed at any 
time than he was now. When the messages were passing 
between the king and Khwaja Ahmad Hasan, the latter said 
to Bu Sahal, ‘T am become old and can not do the duties 
Bu Suhal Hamaduni is a qualified and experienced man, he 
might be appointed ’Ariz (general). The office of Wazir should 
be confeired on you, I will look on from a distance and assist 
you with any necessary advice.” Bu Suhal said, “I did 
net expect this from my lord. What man am I ? I am 
a worthless and iLseless person.” The Khwaja said, 
“Holy God ! since the time you came back from Damaghan 
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63 to the Amir, have you not p3rform3'l all fch? duties, even 
when the affairs of the country wore unsettled, and now 
that our lord has occupied the throne, and the whole 
business is reduced to a system, you can do the duty more 
easily and better.” Bu Suhal observed for a long time there 
was no one to act under the king, but now that such an 
eminent personage as you are come, I and those like mo 
have no courage and ability to do anything. How shall a 
mere atom prevail against the sun. We are all insignificant 
persons. The true master his appeared, and every hand is 
restrained. He said, very good, I will consider over it. He 
went home, and in two or three days about fifty or sixty 
messages were sent to him upon this business; but still he 
did not accept the offer. One day he came to see the Arnir, 
and when the conversation began, the Amir directed him 
to sit dowoi. He then dismissed the attendants and said, 
Khwaja, why don’t you undertake this duty, you know 
you are to me as a father. 1 have many important matters 
before me, and it is not proper that you should deprive 
me of your ability. The Khwaja replied, 1 am your obedient 
servant, and next to the Almighty, I owe my life to your 
majesty. But I am become old and unfit for work. Besides, 
I have vowed and have taken a solemn oath, that i. will 
never more engage in business, for much trouble has come 
upon me. The Amir said, I will have thee absolved from 
thine oaths; you must not refuse me. He said, if there is 
no help, and I must accept the appointment, I will, if your 
majesty sees fit, sit in the court room, and if there is 
anything to ask about, I will send a message to you by a 
confidential person, and act according to your reply. The 
Amir said very good, but whom will you make your confidant. 
He replied, Bu Suhal Zauzani is concerned in the business, 
and perhaps it would be better ifBu Nasr Mishkan were 
also made a medium betw^een us, for he is a honest man, 
and in days gone by he has been my confidential moiithpieoe. 
The Amir said it was very proper. The Khwaja departed, 
and went to the Diwan’s office, which they cleared out. I 
heard Bu Nasr Mishkan say that when he was about to 

64 leave^ the Khwaja made him sit down, and told him not to 
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depart, for it was now his duty to carry messages to the 
king’s court. He said, the king will not leave me in retirement, 
although it is time for me to sue for forgiveness of the 
Almighty, and not to be acting as minister. Bu Nasr 
observed, may my lord live long ! the Amir thinks what 
he has proposed advisable, and it also seems good to his 
servants; but you, my lord, wdll fall into trouble, for there 
are many important matters which nothing but great 
foresight and enlightened wirdom can settle. The Khwaja 
observed, what you say is true, but 1 see that there are many 
ministers here; and I know that this is not concealed from 
you. Bu Nasr acknowledged that there were such persons, 
but that they were only fit to obey orders, and he then 
asked of what use he was in the business ? Bu Suhal was 
sufficient, and as he (Bu Nasr) had been much troubled by 
that person, he wished by some device to keep aloof from 
him. The Khwaja told him not to be afraid, for he had 
confidence in him. Bu Nasr bowed his acknowledgements. 
Bu Suhal now came and brought a message from our lord 
the Sultan, saying. In the time of my father the Khw'aja 
endured great troubles and hardships, and he was treated 
wiih ignominy. It is very surprising that his life was spared, 
but he was left to adorn my reign. He must consent to serve 
me, because dignity like his is needed. He has numerous 
followers and friends like himself, who will all work 
according to his instructions, so that business wdll be 
managed upon a regular system. 

The Khwaja said, I have made a vow never to serve 
the Sultan; but as his Majesty commands me and says that 
he will absolve me from my oath, 1 yield to his wishes. But 
there are duties attached to this office which if I try to 
carry out and obey my lord’s orders, all the servants will 
rise with one accord against me and become my enemies. 
They will play the same tricks now" as they did in the last 
reign. I shall thus throw myself into great difficulty. But 
now I have no enemy and live in peace. If I do not 
discharge the duties, but act dishonestly, I shall be 
charged with weakness, and I shall find no excuse either 
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fJ5 before the Almighty or my master. If there is no help for it, 
and I must perforce take the office, I must be fully informed 
of its duties, and I must be allowed and have authorily to 
offer such advice and counsel as may be necessary. 

We two (Bu Nasr and Bu Suhal) went to say this to the 
Amir I asked Bu Suhal, as he was to be the intermedium, 
what work I should have to do? He replied, the Khwaja 
has chosen you; perhaps he has no confidence in me. He was 
much displeased with my intervention. When I went into 
the presence I observed a respectful silence, for I wished Bu 
Suhal to speak. When he opened the business, the Amir 
turned towards me and wanted me to speak. Bu Suhal discr* 
eetly moved away, and I delivered all the messages. The 
Amir said I will entrust him (the Khwaja) with all the duties, 
excepting such as respect conviviality, wine-drinking, fighting, 
the game of chaiigan and chanhkabak. All other duties he 
must discharge, and no objection shall be urged against his 
sentiments and views, I returned and brought the answer. 
Bu Suhal had (piitted his place, although 1 left everything to 
him. But what could 1 do, the Amir did not leave me alone, 
neither did the Khwaja. He (the Khwaja) said, I am 
obedient. I will think and write down some points which 
must be taken to-morrow to his Majesty. May the Almighty 
increase his dignity! Answers to them must be written under 
the king’s own hand and attested by his seal. This business 
must be conducted in the same manner as in the time of the 
late Amir; and you know how it was managed in those days. 
Weil we went and spake (as we had been desired). The Amir 
said, Bu Nasr ! Welcome ! To morrow you must finish this 
business, that on the following day he may put on the robe 
(of office). We said we will tell him, and we were departing, 
when he called to me, Bu Nasr, and said—When the Khwaja 
returns do you come back for I have something to say to you. 
1 said, I will do so; and repaired to the Khwaja and 
related the whole to him. Bu Suhal went away and I 
and the Khwaja remained. I said, May my lord live 
66 long I I said to Bu Suhal, as we were going along— 
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This is the first time that we have carried a message 
together, and Since you have the management what am 
J to do? Ho replied. The Khwaja has selected you because 
he, perhaps, has no confidence in me. The Khwaja said—I 
chose you because I wislied to have a Musulman in the 
business, who would not tell a lie or pervert words, and who 
would, moreover, know wdiat ought to be done. This sorry 
cuckold and others think that if I take this office, they wdll 
really perform the duties of minister. The first thing to do is 
to overload him so wuth business that all life and spirit shall 
be taken out of him, and that he withdraw from ministerial 
duties. The others will then do the same. I know he will 
not be content, and will withdraw' reluctantly. The king has 
given many low fellow's access to his throne, and has made 
them presumptuous. I will do what I think right in the 
w^ay of counsel and kindness, and W'o shall see what will 
come to pass. He went back, and T ref)aired to the An ir, 
who asked me what the Khw'aja w'oiild write, I rej)lied,--the 
rule has been that when the post of Wazir is conferred on a 
person of distinction he writes his terms ^ and enquiries about 
the responsibilities of his position. The Sovereign then writes 
with his own hand an answer and attests it with his seal. 
After this, God is called to witness it. The Wazir then 
examines it, and it becomes a solemn compact wdth stringent 
provisions, which the minister must repeat with his tongue 
and attest with his signature, adding thereto witnesses to his 
promise of acting in conformity therew'ith. The Amir directed 
that a draft of the reply to his proposals should be drawn up, 
and that a c:ipy of the oath also should be prepared so that 
the business might be concluded on the morrow, and the 
minister might assume his robe of office, for business was at 
a standstill. I said, I will do so and returned. The papers 
were written out, and at the time of afternoon prayer, another 
private interview was granted. The Amir then apprized 
himself of their contents and approved them. Next day the 
Khwaja came (to the palace) and when the hvee was 
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cleared, and then seated himself. Bu Suhal and Bu Nasr 
brought forward the conditions. The Amir called for ink and 
paper, wrote answers to each of them with his own hand, 
attested them with his seal and signature, and confirmed the 
whole by an oath written at the bottom. The paper was 
brought to the Khwaja, and when he had read the answers, 
he stood up, kissed the ground, went to the throne and 
kissed the hand of the Amir, and then returned to his place 
and sat down. Bu Nasr and Bu Suhal placed the solemn 
oath before him The Khwaja pronounced the words of it 
with his tongue and then affixed his signature to the paper. 
Bu Nasr and Bu Suhal were the witnesses. On the oath 
being taken, the Amir praised the Khw^aja and congratulated 
him heartily. The Khwaja kissed the ground. On this he was 
ordered to retire, and next day to assume the robe of office, 
because all business w^as in arrear and many important 
matters had to be settled. The Khwaja said, I am your 
obedient servant, kissed the ground, and retired to his house 
taking the articles of agreement with him. The oath w^as 
deposited in the secretary’s office [dawat kJiana), I have 
inserted a copy of the oath and of the articles in another 
book which I have written, and called “Makamat-i Mahm- 
udi,” Not to be prolix, I have avoided to repeat them here. 
Evtry one knew that the post of Wazir w as filled, and fear 
fell upon every heart, for it was no common person who 
had been appointed. Those from whom the Khwaja had 
received an injury were much alarmed. 

Bu Suhal Zauzani began to boast in the most dreadful 
manner. He told the people that the office of Wazir had been 
offered to him, but he did not accept it, and that he had 
brought forward the Khw^aja. Those who had any sense knew 
that it was not so. Sultan Mas’ud, May God approve him ! 
was too intelligent, wise, and well-informed, to bestow the 
post of Wazir on any other person, so long as Khwaja Ahmad 
was alive, because he knew the rank and qualifications of 
every one, and what they were fit for. There is an evident 

66 proof of what I have said. When Khwaja Ahmad had gone 
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to Hirat, the Amir passing his various officers in review 
{in kaumra rni-did) remembered Khwaja Ahmad ‘Abdu-1 
Samad, and said,—There is none fitter than he for this 
office. When I arrive at the proper period in my history, 1 
will give a full account of this incident. I have not said this 
because I received injuries from Bu Suhai, for he and all 
these people are dead, and it is clear also that I have but a 
little time to live. But I speak the truth. I know that wise 
and experienced men who now read this will find no fault 
with me for what I have written. What I have mentioned 
in this matter is correct, and T can answer for it. May God, 
whose name is glorious, keep me and all Muhammadans from 
fault and error, through his grace and wisdom, power and 
mercy. 

The following day, which was Sunday, the 9th of the 
month of Safar, tlie Khwaja entered the court. The great 
men and the elders, the generals and the other military 
officers, all waited upon him, and observed the ceremonials 
of respect. The Amir turned his face towards the Khwaja, 
and said, you must now put on the robe of office, because 
we liave many important things to attend to. He then said, 
let it be known that the Khwaja is my representative 
(khalifa) in all matters requiring consideration. His orders 
and directions must be executed and observed in all things. 
Whatever he deems proper, no one must oppose. The 
Khwaja kissed the ground, and professed his allegiance. 

The Amir made a signal to Hajib Bilkatigin, who was 
chief of the guards, to take the Khwaja to the state wardrobe. 
He came forward and took the Khwaja by the arm. The 
Khwaja stood up and went to the place, and remained there 
till about 12 o’clock, because the astrologer had fixed on 
that time as auspicious for his putting on the dress. All the 
chief men and military officers rTtended the court, some 
sitting and others standing. The Khwaja then invested 
himself with his official robes. I stood and saw what ’ 
passed. What I say is from ocular observation, and 
according to the list I possess. There was a garment ot 
scarlet cloth of Baghdad, embroidered with smaH 
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lace border; a large chain, and a girdle of one thousand 
miskals, studded with turquoises. Hajib Bilkatigin wa« 
sitting at the door of the wardrobe, and when the Khwaja 
came out, he stood up and offered his congratulations, and 
presented one dinar, one small turban, and two very large 
turquoises, set in a ring. He wished to walk before him 
(In procession), but the Khwaja said, upon the life and 
head of the Sultan, you must walk by my side; tell the 
other guards to go before. Bilkatigin answered, 0 great 
Khwaja, say not so, because you know my friendship, and 
besides, you are now dressed in the robe of my lord the 
Sultan, to which we, his slaves, must show respect. So ha 
walked before the Khwaja and two other men of the guards 
with him, beside many officers. A slave of the Khwaja was 
also appointed a guard, and a coloured vestment was given 
to him, because it was not customary in the army for the 
guards of Khwajas to go before them. When he reached 
the palace, other guards came to receive him, and they 
conducted him to the Arnir, and there seated him. The 
Amir offered his congratulations to the Khwaja, who stood 
up, kissed the ground, approached the throne, and presented 
a bunch of pearls to the king, which was said to be valued 
at ten thousand dinars. The Amir Mas’ud gave to the 
Khwaja a ring set with a turquoise, on which his majesty’s 
name was engraved, and said, this is th:* seal of state, and 
I give it to you that people may know that the Khwaja’s 
authority is next to mine. The Khwaja took the ring, 
kissed the Amir’s hand and the ground, and returned tG 
his house. He was attended by such an escort as nobody 
recollected to have seen before, so that, except the musicians 
(who play at fixed times every day), nobody remained at 
the royal palace. He alighted at the gate of ’Abdu-1 ’Ala, 
and went into his house. The great men and ministers of 
the state began to pour in. So many slaves, presents, and 
clothes were brought, that the like of them no minister had 
ever received. Some brought them with pleasure, and 
oOiers from fear. A list of all the things brought was kept, 

70 Bo that all might be taken to the king. He did not keep 
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back even, a thread for himself. Such things wtere learnt 
from him, for he was the most honest and the greatest man 
of the age. He sat till the time of midday prayer, and only 
left his place for that duty. The whole day he spent busily 
among the people. On the following day he went to court, 
but had not the robe on him. He had got a garment made 
after the old fashion, and a turban of Naishapur or Kain, 
and in these people always saw this great man dressed. May 
God approve him ! I have heard from his companions, such 
as Bu Ibrahim Kaini, that he had his reception dress and 
t\yenty or thirty other garments all made of the same colour, 
apd these he used to wear for a year, so that people thought 
Ibgt he had only one dress, and used to express their surprise 
that the garment did not wear or fade. There were no bounds 
to his manliness, industry, and magnanimity. I shall make 
some mention of them hereafter in their appropriate place. 
WJien the year had passed, he had twenty or thirty more 
garments made, and put them in tlic w^ardrobe. 

This day, when he came to see the king, the court broke 
u'p, and Sultan Mas’ud held a private conference with the 
minister, which lasted till the time of mid-day prayer. There 
were many who withered with fear, and a muttering arose 
as of a drum beaten under a blanket. Afterwards he (the 
Khwaja) came out and kept silence. Neither I nor any one 
e^se could know aught of what had passed in the council, 
still some of the effects became manifest. One part 3 ^ had 
offices and robes bestowed upon them, others w^ere dismissed, 
and their robes were torn off; these and other transactions 
were perceived by intelligent men to be the results 
of that private conference.* When the drum w'as beat at 

1 [The original translation of this passage, made by a 
munslii, and revised by an Englishman, ran as follows. It is 
by no means an unfair specimen of many of the translation^) 
aud it is inserted to show the quality of much of the 
assistance received by Sir H. Elliot. Another passage is given 
in page 88. “Some of the councillors quarrelled among 
ihemselves. There was a drum wdiich was beat under a 
blanket, and a noise issued from it. The councillors and 


(Contd. on Page 71). 
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the time of noon-day prayer, the Khwaja came out. Hia 
horse was sent lor and he returned home. All day long, until 
evening, those persons who had been alarmed, came and 
made presents to him. 

Bu Muhammad Kaini, who was his old private secretary, 
and in the days of his misfortune had, by the Amir Mahmud’s 
order, served under Khwaja Abu-1 Kasim and afterwards 
under Diwan Hasriak in the same capacity, and secretary 
Ibrahim Baihaki, who attended tlie minister’s office; 
these two persons were called by the Khwaja who said to 
them—“Secretaries must needs be attentive to orders, : I 
place may confidence in you. To-morrow you must attend 
the office and engage in writing ; bring also with you scholars 
and assistants.” They said we are obedient. Bu Nasr, of 
Bust, a clerk, who is still alive, was an intelligent and good 
man and a line caligrapher. He had rendered many services 
to the Khwaja in Hindustan, and had been warmly devoted 
to him when ho was in need. When the Khwaja got over his 
troubles, he (Bu Nasr) came with him to Balkh, and the Khwaja 
now patronized him, and bestowed a high office on him. His 
distress vanished, and he obtained an ample competence. 
Bu Muhammad and Ibrahim are departed. May God forgive 
them ! Bu Nasr is yet alive at Ghazni, and in honor in the 
service of this family. In the time when Khwaja *Abdu-r 
Razzak was minister, he was controller {hajib) of the Secre¬ 
tary’s office. He patronized Bu ’Abdu-lla Parsi, who also 
served under the Khwaja. This Bu ’Abdu-lla, in the time of 
the ministry of the Khwaja, was chief of the royal messengers 
at Balkh, and lived in great splendour, but he had endured 
great hardships during the Khwaja’s adversity. At his removal 
from office, Amirak Baihaki hastened from Ghazni, as I have 
before meritioned, and they took immense riches from him. 

The next day, which was Tuesday, the Khwaja attended 

others like me became acquainted with what had happened 
in that council. But as some signs of the feud were becoming 
public, offices were conferred on one party, and robes of 
honour granted, while another party was expelled and 
degraded, and affairs became smooth. The wise men knew 
that all this was the result of one council.”] 
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the Court and visited the Amir, and then came to his office. 
A fine cloth of brocade set with turquoises had been spread 
near his seat for him to kneel on. He went through two forms 
of prayer, and then sitting down, but not in his official seat, 
he asked for an inkstand. It was brought to him with a quire 
of paper, and a box of sand, such as are used by ministers. 
These he took and there sat and wrote a thanksgiving in 
Arabic.^ 

He then ordered the complainants and suitors to be called. 
Several were brought before him. He heard their statements, 
dispensed justice, and sent them away happy. He said, This 
is the minister’s Court; its gates are open, there is no hind¬ 
rance, whoever has business may come in. People heartily 
prayed for him and were inspired with hope. The military 
and civil officers came in with strict decorum and sat down, 
some on his right hand, some on his left. He turned, looked 
at them, and said, To-morrow come so prepared that you 
may be able to give a ready answer to whatsoever I may ask 
you, make no reservation. Up to this time business has been 
carried on very improperly. Every one has been occupied 
with his own concerns, and the king’s business has been 
neglected. Ahmad Hasan knows you well, and will not allow 
things to go on as heretofore. You must now put on a new 
appearance, every one must attend to his duty. No one 
dared to speak, all were alarmed, and cowered. The Khwaja 
arose and went home ; all that day also presents were brought 
till nightfall. At the time of afternoon prayer he asked for 
the lists and examined them. Those things which the 
treasurers of the Sultan and accountants of the Court had 
written down were all brought one by one before the Amir. 
There were numberless articles of gold, silver, entire pieces 
of: cloth, Turkish slaves of high price, valuable horses 
and camels, and everything most suitable for royal pomp 
and splendour. The king was highly pleased. He said, 
the Khwaja is empty handed, why did he not take them? 
So he ordered ten thousand dinars, five hundred thousand 
ten Turkish slaves of great price, five horses 


1 [ Given at full length in the text. ] 
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from the royal stable, and ten ’Abdus camels to be taken 
to him. When the camels brought these presents before 
73 the Khwaja, he rose up, kissed the ground, and gave many 
blessings. The camels then returned. 

The next day, which was Wednesday, 7th of Safar, the 
Khwaja attended the Court. The Amir was very severe,' 
and the day passed in great pomp and splendour. When 
the Court broke up, the Khwaja came to his office, engaged 
in business, and arranged matters to the best of his judgment. 
At breakfast time (chasliUgah) he called Bu Nasr Mishkan, 
and when he came he (the Khwaja) gave him a secret 
message to be delivered to the Amir that, as he had before 
stated, the business of reporting matters was not properly 
conducted, adding that Bu Suhal Zauzani was an honourable 
and respectable man, and that if his Majesty thought proper, 
he might be summoned and the robe of the appointment 
conferred on him, in order that he might conduct this most 
important of all duties. The Khwaja himself was rendering 
all the guidance and assistance possible, in order that 
discipline might be preserved in the army. 

Bu Naar went and delivered the message. The Amir 
made a signal to Bu Suhal, who was sitting in the court 
with other courtiers. He went forward, and his majesty 
spoke one or two words to him. Bu Suhal bowed and retired. 
He was conducted to the wardrobe by two guards, one of 
whom served outside, and the other inside the palace. A 
rich khirat was bestowed on him, and a girdle, with seven 
hundred pieces of gold, which had all been prepared over¬ 
night. He came back and paid his respects to the Amir, 
who offered him his congratulations, and ordered him to 
go to the Khwaja, under whose directions he was to act; he 
also desired him to give special attention to the important 
matter of military administration. Bu Suhal expressed his 
obedience, kissed the ground, and retired. He came directly 
into the Khwaja’s office. The Khwaja made him sit by 
his side, and spoke very kindly to him. He then went home. 
All the great men, elders, and servants, went to his house 
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and paid him great respect, and presented him with many 74 
valuables. He also ordered that a list should be made of 
all that they had brought, and he sent it to the treasury. 

The day afterwards a very rich robe was conferred on 
Bu Suhal Hamaduni, who had been removed from the post 
of Wazir, and appointed to the duty of controlling the 
financial affairs^ of t he kingdom. The four persons w'ho had 
before discharged this duty, with all the other accountants 
of the court, were to act as his assistants. He came before 
the Amir and paid his respects. The Amir said, You are 
an old servant, and a friend who has performed great deeds 
in favour of the State. You must now efficiently execute 
these (new) duties. He consented, and taking leave, he went 
into the office of the Khwaja, wdio made him sit on his left 
hand according to established custom, and spoke very kindly 
to him. Presents were also given to him, and what people 
brought he sent to the treasury. The whole business of 
administration was arranged, and the dignity of minister was 
such as nobody remembered to have seen before. The Amir 
had conferred great honour on the minister. The Khwaja 
began, even from the first, with vengeance and threats. He 
related the story of Khwaja Bu-1 Kasim Kasir, who was 
removed from the office of paymaster ('ariz) as well as of Abu 
Bakr Hasiri and Bu-1 Hasan ’Ukaili, who were courtiers, and 
who had formed a design which I have before mentioned in 
this history. Hasiri was a violent man, and in the time of 
the Amir Mahmud he quarrelled with the king at a drinking 
party, and twice received blows. Bu-1 Kasim Kasir, had him¬ 
self been minister, and Abu-1 Hasan was his purchased slave 
I will mention, hereafter, what happened to each of them. 

On Sunday, the 11th qf Safar, a very magnificent and 
costly robe was prepared for the great chamberlain (hajib), be¬ 
sides fine drums and flags, and flag-staffs, slaves, purses of dir- 
hams, uncut pieces of cloth, according to the list of things which 
had been given to Hajib ’Ali Karib, at the gateof Gurgan. 

When the court broke up the Amir ordered Hajib Bilkatigin 
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75 to be condueted to the wardrobe, and a robe was put on him. 
The kettle-drums were placed on camels, and banners were 
raised at the palace-gate. The flags, purses of silver, and 
pieces of cloth were placed in the garden. He came forward 
dressed in a black garment, with a two horned cap and a 
golden girdle. Advancing he paid homage. The Amir spoke 
kindly to him, and he returned and came into the Khwaja’s 
bflSce. The Khwaja spoke very affably to him. He went home, 
and the grandees and chief men all paid him due respect. 
Thus he obtained distinction and honour. A man more liberal, 
open, and brave, was seldom seen. But levity w^as predom- 
nant in him, and his frivolity was very disagreeable. 
However, no man is without blemish. Perfection belongs 
only to God the great and glorious. 

An extraordinar}^ occurrence happened in these days 
to the lawyer Bu Bakr Hasiri. A fault was committed by 
him in a state of intoxication, through which the Khwaja 
got the upper hand of him, and revenged himself to his 
heart’s content. Although the Amir, like a just sovereign, 
inquired about the case, the man had disgraced himself. I 
must perforce give an account of this matter for the in¬ 
formation of my readers. The destiny of God, great and 
glorious, is unavoidable. It so happened that Hasiri, with his 
son Bu-1 Kasim, had gone to the garden of Khwaja ’Ali 
Mikail, which was near, and had drunk to excess. They passed 
the night there and the next morning they again drank, and 
it is bad to drink in the morning Wise men seldom do this. 
They drank till half the interval between the times of the 
first and second prayers, and then mounting, and still 
continually drinking, they passed through the lane of ’Ubbad. 
As they approached the 'Ashikan Bazar, the father, who was 
riding a camel and had a cavalcade of thirty horse and an 
escort of thirty slaves, by chance met with a servant of the 
Khwaja, who was also riding. The road was narrow, and 
there was a crowd of people. Hasiri, as drunkards will, got 
a whim into his head, because the servant did not dismount 
and pay his respects. He grossly abused the man, who said, 
0 king I why do you abuse me ? I have a master who is 
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greater then you, and the like of you. That lohl is the great Tff 
Khwaja, Hasiri began to abuse the Khwaja, and said, Sei^w 
this dog. Who is there so bold as to listen to his complaint T 
He then used stronger language against the Khwaja. The 
slaves of Hasiri flew upon the naan, beat him severly on the 
back, and tore his garment. Bu-1 Kasim, his (Hasiri’s) son, 
called out loud to the slaves, because he was discreet, far- 
seeing, and intelligent. (He has passed through life so happily 
that he has performed the pilgrimage to Mecca, and has 
retired from service, devoting himself in seclusion to worship 
and virtuous acts. May this great man and worthy friend 
long survive!) He (Bii-1 Kasim) made many apologies to the 
man, and besought him not to tell the occurrence to his 
master, lest next day he should demand an apology. For the 
garment that had been torn three should be given in return. 

(After this) they all went away. The man arose, but did not 
find himself capable of forbearance, because menial servants 
are accustomed to carry such matters too far, and do not 
consider the result. 

This event took place on Thursday, the 15th of Safar. He 
went running to Khwaja Ahmad and repeated the matter, 
making it ten or fifteen times worse to him. He displayed his 
bruised head and face, and showed the garment which was 
torn. The Khwaja had eagerly wished for such a chance, and 
was seeking for a pretext against Hasiri, by w hich he might 
crush him, so he deemed this a fitting opportunity. For the 
Amir was in every way inclined towards him, and as he had 
given the minister’s robe to him yesterday, he would not 
to-day give it to Hasiri. He had found dirt and he knew how 
to wallow in it.* 

Next day the Amir was about to go out hunting in the 
direction of the wine drinkers*; and the tents, cooking utensils, 
wines, and other necessaries, were all taken out. Next day the 
Khwaja sat down and wrote a petition under his own hand and 

^ ^ P cuib ii 0 J J 
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77 and sent it to Bilkatigin with a message directing him, 
if the king asked him why Ahmad did not come, to hand the 
petition to him ; or even if he did not enquire, the letter was 
still to be delivered to him, for it was important and ought 
not to be delayed. Bilkatigin promised to obey, as there 
w^as great friendship between them. The Amir did not hold 
a court, for he wished to go out riding, and the insignia and 
the umbrella had been brought out. and many slaves were 
ready mounted. The call was raised for the female elephant 
with the canopy, and the Amir mounted and sat in the 
how'da. The Amir’s elephant was driven on and all the 
servants were standing to pay their respects. But when his 
Majesty came to the court gate, and did not see Khwaja 
Ahmad, he said, The Khwaja is not come. Bu Nasr Mishkan 
replied, This is Friday, and he knows that your majesty 
intends to go hunting, for this reason probably he has not 
come. Bilkatigin then presented the paper, saying that it 
had*been sent the previous night, with an intimation that 
whether his Majesty asked for him or not this was to be 
submitted. The elephant was stopped and the Amir took 
the paper and read it. Jt was thus written—'‘May my lord’s 
life be prolonged ! Your slave protested that he w’as not 
fit to be minister, and begged to be excused. Every one 
has got some vain thoughts in his mind ; and in his old age, 
your slave has not vigour enough to contend against hardship 
and struggle with mankind, making the w^orld his enemy. 
But as your Majesty by your royal words inspired him with 
great hopes and agreed to conditions worthy of a prince, he, 
next to the grace of Almighty God, received a new^ life from 
your Majesty and felt compelled to submit himself to the 
Imperial orders. Ten days have not yet passed, but Hasiri 
has disgraced your faithful servant. Hasiri was coming in 
a litter from the garden, after draining the cup to the dregs, 
and in the Sa’idi Bazar, not in a solitary place, but in the 
presence of many men, he ordered his slaves to beat one of 
my trustworthy servants. They sorely beat him and tore 
his garment to pieces. When the man said he was xny 

78 servant, Hasiri uttered a hundred thousand opprobrious 
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names against me before the crowd. Your servant can on 
no account come to court, and conduct the ministerial duties, 
because it is hard to endure the insidts of such people. If 
your Majesty sees fit to be merciful to liiin, then let him 
abide in s(jine building or fort which your liigh wisdom may 
point out. But if he is not excused, then let him receive due 
chastisement, so tliat he may suffer both in property and 
person, lie now aspires too higli. llis immense riches raise 
him and Jiis son above tluunselves. Your servant will pay for 
the father and the son three hundred tliousand dinars into 
the treasury, and tins letter, in tlie liandwriting of yonr 
slave, shall stand as a bond. Peace be to yon 

When the Amir had read the letter, he wrote on it, and 
giving it to one of liis personal attendants who carried the 
inkstand, he ordered him to take care of it. Tlie elephant 
then moved on. Every one said. Let us see what will happen. 
In the open country he ord(‘red the (k)mmander-in-Chief of 
the army, and Ariyaruk general of Hindustan, and all tlie 
soldiers to returrn for they were not allowed to accompany 
the royal hunt. He was followed only by some of his personal 
attendants. Then he called tlie High Chamberlain, Bilkatigin, 
and spoke a few words to him in the Ihukish language. The 
Chamberlain retired and the Amir called for Bu Nasr Mishkan. 
A messenger hastened to him in the ministers’ office, and 
told him that his Majesty was calling for him. He mounted 
and hastened to the Amir. He went on a little way with 
the Amir, and a few words passed ; the Amir then sent him 
back. He did not return to the office, but went to the 
liouse of the great Khwaja Ahmad, and sent Bu Mansur, 
the keeper of the minister’s offices, with orders for the 
secretaries to return. We did so. I followed the step of 
my tutor (ustad) to the house of the Khwaja, where I saw 
such a mob of spectators that no estimate of them could be 
made. I asked one person what the matter w^as ? He 
replied, the Khalifa (governor) in armour and boots,* 
has brought Hasiri and his son to the Khwaja’s house, 

^ [•J j-* J 
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79 has set them up there and chastised them. Nobody knows 
what is the matter. And a lar^e force is come on duty, and 
horsemen are posted, for this is Friday, and nobody is allowed 
to enter except Khwaja J^u Nasar Mishkan, who came and 
went in. I, Bu-T Fazl was confounded when T heard this, 
because I had been imich bciifited by that nobleman and his 
son. I dismounted ami went into the court-yard, where I 
remained till near breakfast time (rhasht-gah). Now, an 
inkstand and some pa|)er were bronglit, and I lieard ‘Abdu-llah 
Parsi loudly proclaim that the great Khwaja says, “though 
the Sultan had sentenced you and your son to receive one 
thousand blows each, yet I compas.sionate you and remit the 
strokes, but you must pay five Imndrod thousand dinars and 
purchase the stick, otherwise the sentence will be enforced. 
Beware, lest you receive the blows and have to pay the 
money also.” The hither and the son said, we are ready to 
obey whatever order is given, but we beg that some reduc¬ 
tion be made, because it is known that we cannot afford to 
pay even the tenth part of it. Abu ’Abdu-llah went and 
returned several times, until three hundred thousand dinars 
were agreed to be paid, and a bond for that amount was 
given. An order was then issued that they were to bo kept 
in custody. The Khalifa (governor) of the town put them 
both under guard and detained them. The people then 
retired. Bu Nasr, my usiad, remained there to take wine, 
and 1 returned to inv home. After an hour Sankui Wakil 
came to me and said that Khwaja Bu Nasr had sent him 
with a message that I, Bu-1 Fazl, was to go the Sultan and 
report that he (Bu Nasr) had according to the royal orders 
gone to the Khwaja, and agreeably to his instructions had 
poured water upon fire, so that Hasiri and his son had not 
been flogged. A bond for three hundred thousand dinars 
had been taken from them, and they were kept in custody. 
The great Khwaja was greatly delighted at the ' order which 
your Majesty gave, and with the new favour bestowed upon 
him, and he had therefore detained him (Bu Nasr) to drink 
: wine. It would have been churlish to refuse the favour, 
and this was the cause why he had not come himself. 
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He had sent Abu-J Fdzl in order that be might not be charged 
with disrespect and conceit. 

I (Abu-I FazI) instantly went, and found the Amir at 
the outskirts of the city, in a garden, engaged in conviviality 
and drinking. His companions were sitting round, and the 
musicians were playing, I said to myself, if I cannot gain 
access to speak to him, 1 must send him the message in 
WTiting, that it may come to his notice. I wrote down an 
explicit statement and went forward. The Amir asked 
loudly what it was ? I replied, your slave Bu Nasr has sent 
a message, and I showed him the petition. He ordered his 
ink-bearer to take it, which he did and gave it to the 
Amir, who having read it, called me before the throne axid 
returning the letter to me, and speaking aside, said, “Go 
back to Bu Nasr and tell him that all has gone on well, and 
that 1 am much pleased with what he has done. To¬ 
morrow I w ill take such further steps as may be necessary 
—tell him also it is good that he has not come himself, 
and that he stayed to be entertained by the Khwaja.” 

I returned and reached the city at the time of the 
afternoon prayer. I called Sankui, and wrote the message 
on a paper, thus completing my commission. Sankui took 
it and gave it to my ustad. He read it and became acquain¬ 
ted with its contents. He remained with the Khwaja till 
the time of the night praj^er, and returned home very drunk. 
The next evening he called me and I went. Be was sitting 
alone, and he asked me what I had done. I related all that 
had passed, and he said it was all well, and added, the 
Khwaja is about his work. He will exact a fine revenge, 
and will devour up those people. But the king is a kind 
protector and a lover of justice. Yesterday, as he 
read the letter of the minister, he was obliged to control 
himself by saying that it was not right to give him that 
post, and then wdthin a week to overlook such contemptuous 
treatment of him. So the king determined to inflict punish¬ 
ment, and ordered the chief chamberlain [hajih) to go to the 
palace and direct the governor to take Hasiri and his son to 
the Khwaja’s house. “Let him also,” said he, “take the 
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executioner and whips, and let one thousand stripes be 
inflicted on each of these persons, so that henceforth nobody 
may dare to mention the Khwaja’s name except with re¬ 
spect.’* Although he gave such an order, and Hasiri had 
committed a very great fault, yet ho did not wish that he 
should all at once lose his character and station. A man 
soon came to me (Bu Nasr) and called me. When I went 
to the Sultan he said to me openly, '‘You did not want 
to come with me to the feast.” I answered, “It is the good 
fortune of your slave to bo always before his master. But 
your majesty had ordered me to write some important 
letters to Re and other places in that direction, and told 
me not to come, but to send a secretary at once to him.” 
He smiled, and was very gracious in all respects. He said, 
“1 remember, but I only joked.” There are some other 
points,” continued he, “which must be inserted in those 
letters, and I did not wish to send them to you as a 
message, but to tell them myself to you.” He then ordered 
the elephant to be stopped. The driver and his assistant 
descended from the neck of the animal. The personal 
attendant of the Sultan left the howda, and all people kept 
aloof. 1 stood before him. First he told me the subject of 
the Khwaja’s letter, and then said “the chamberlain was 
good to pacify the mind of the Khwaja. I have ordered 
suitable punishment for the fault which Hasiri committed, 
with the view of giving satisfaction to the Khwaja. But 
of all the courtiers of my father, Hasiri has the greatest 
claims upon me, and in his attachment to me he has 
suffered much hardship. At all events I will not give 
such power to the Khwaja as that he may crush such 
servants for his own revenge. I have told you my views, 
and you must keep secret what I have said. Observe these 
words, and either by using my order or by your own con¬ 
trivance, provide that neither he nor his son be hurt. I 
have directed the chamberlain, in the Turkish language, to 
frighten them, but to procrastinate. You must step in and 
extinguish the fire.” I said “I quite understand that you 
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have done what was proper in the matter,” and I quickly 
returned. What was the case you have seen. I told the 
charnberiain to deter executing the royal order till I could see 
the great Khwaja. I said to Hasiri, '‘Shame on you; you are 
ail old man, and yet for a, single thing you have brought this 
disgrace upon ynurseir, and have Iroiiblcd the hearts of your 
friends.” He answered, “This is no time for reproach; 
destiny has done its work; you sliould rather think of some 
remedy.” 1 was called back, and inimeditely admitted into 
the court. On the riiad I saw Abu-I Fath of Bust dressed in 
an old garment, and having a small water bottle hanging 
from his neck. He stopped me on tlie road, and said “it is 
about twenty days since 1 have been set to carry water to 
the stable—please to exert your interest for me. 1 know 
the great Khwaja is much pleased (with you) and nothing 
can be done without your recommendation.” 1 told him I 
was going on some very iiufiort-anl business, and when it was 
finished 1 would exert myself for him, and lioped that ho 
would be suca^essfu!, Ll])on reaching the Khwaja 1 found 
him in great indignation and wrath. *1 paid my respects, and 
he eagerly spoke to me and said lie was told that 1 had been 
with the Amir, and asked why 1 had returned. I answered 
that “he sent me back to at tend to the Ke business, which 
was no secret to him (the Khwaja). But these letters must 
be written to-morrow, because at present nothing can be 
done. 1 have come to take a little wine with you on the 
occasion of this new favour which has been shown to you by 
the Sultan in the matter of Hasiri.” He said, “You have 
done quite right, and 1 am much obliged. But nevertheless 
I do not want you to intercede for him and be disappointed, 
because 1 will not relent on any account. These rascals* 
have entirely forgotten Ahmad Hasan, and have had the 
field empty for a while; they have made the groat hand of 
the minister jiowerless and have degraded him; but let them 
now look to the breadth of their blanket and awake from 
slumber.” He then turned towards ’Abdu-llah Farsi, and 
asked if the stripes had been inflicted. I said, “They will 

1 “willing cuckolds,” apparently a favourite term of 

at)use of the Khwaja’s.] 
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inflict them and execute the great lord’s command, but I 
requested the chief chamberlain {hajih) to stop a little, til) I 
had seen you.” He said. ‘ You have seen me, but 1 will not 
listen to your inteia'cssion—they must inevitably be beaten 
that their eyes may be opened. Go ’Abdu llah, and give 
orders to beat them both (Hasiri and liis son).” I said, “If 
there is no alternative let me speak a few words to you in 
private, and meanwhile let their punishment be delayed— 
after that let your commands be executed.” He called 
’Abdu-llah back, and then had the room clearcal. so that we 
were alone together. I said, “May my lord’s life be pro¬ 
longed; it is wTong to push matters to extremes in ari}^ 
thing. Great men have said, ‘Merey attends His power,’ 
and mercy is considered most worthy, even when we have 
power to take revenge. The Almighty God has showui you 
His might and also His mercy. He has delivered you from 
suffering and imprisonment. It is, there tore, right to do 
good to them who have done ill to ns, so that shame and 
remorse may come upon them. The story of Mamun and 
Ibrahim is well known to you. It is foolish for me to speak 
of such a thing to you. It is like carrying dates to Basra. 
The king has bestow'ed on you this distinction, and is 
mindful of your feelings and position; he has sent this old 
man here, and has sentenced him to such punishment; but 
you must know how much it must have afflicted him, 
because he esteems the man his friend in conse([uence of the 
hardships suffered on his account at the hands of the late 
king, his father. He firmiy believes that the Khwaja also 
will act like nobles and great men, and not torture him. It 
seems much preferable to your humble servant that you 
should consider the feelings of the Sultan, and direct these 
men to be detained and not to be beaten. You can take 
from him and his son an agreement for paying (money) into 
the public treasury, and then inform the Sultan of it, and 
see what he directs. I think most probably he will forgive 
him. And if the Khwaja recommend the measure it will be 
still better, because the obligation w ill be all from his part. 
The Lord knows I have no interest in these matters. I only 
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desire that peace may be preserv^ed on both sides. I have 
spoken to the best of my judgment. It is for you to order, 
for you know best what is the result of such matters.’* 

When the Kliwaja heard these words from me, he hung 
his head down and remained thoughtful for a while. He knew 
that there was reason in what I had said, for he was not a 
man of that kind from whom such things could be concealed. 
He said, “I remit the beating for your sake; but whatever 
wealth the father and son possess they must give to the 
Sultan.” I bowed, and he sent ’Abdu-llah Parsi to settle the 
matter. A bond of three hundred thousand dinars was 
taken under the hand of Hasiri, and father and son were 
taken to the guard. 

After this the Khwaja called for bread and wine and 
singers, and wc began our banquet. When I had drunk some 
cups of wine, I exclaimed, “May the Khwaja live long! This 
day is propitious, I have another request to make.” He 
said, “Tell me, and you shall find a ready compliance.” I 
said, “I saw Abu-1 Fath carrying a leather water-bag, but he 
is a shocking bad stable-man; although he deserves punish¬ 
ment, still he has many and strong claims for services ren¬ 
dered. The Sultan knows him, and acts upon the principles 
of Amir Mahmud. If he sees him he will pardon him also.” 
He said, “Very good; do so, let him be called.” So he was 
brought, and he came forward dressed in the same threadbare 
garment. Pie kissed the ground and arose. The Khwaja 
asked him, “Do you repent speaking indecently?” He 
replied, “0 lord! the water-bag and the stable have forced 
me to repent.” The Khwaja laughed and ordered him to be 
conducted to the warm bath and newly clad. Wlien he came 
back he kissed the ground again; he was told to sit down, 
and dinner was ordered to be brought for him, of which he 
partook. After this, he was asked to take some wine, and 
was comforted and sent home. This being done, we drank 
deeply, and I then returned. “O Bu-l Fazl! (continued Bii 
Nasr) this Ahmad is a great noble, but he is fond of revenge; 
and I am in great distress about the course he has taken, 
for it is impossible that it should be approved. The Sultan’ 
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will not allow him to swallow up his servants. I do not 
know what will be the end of these proceedings. Keep those 
words secret: go back and do your work, for you have to go 
to the Amir.” 

I came back and prepared to go. Then I went to him 
again and he gave me a sealed letter, which I took and sot 
out for the hunting-place. I reached there about the time 
of evening prayer. I found that the Sultan had been drink¬ 
ing all day, and had now gone to his private tent. I took 
the letter to Aghachi, the king’s attendant, and having giv^en 
it to him, T went and stood by the curtain at the entrance of 
the tent. In the morning a Farrash having come to call me, 

I went, and Aghachi took me before the Amir, who was sitting 
in a sedan in his royal tent. I saluted him. He said, ‘‘tell 
Bu Nasr that what he has done in behalf of Hasiri was quite 
right. But I am coming to the city directly and I will do 
what is necessary.” He threw the letter to me, and I took 
it up and returned. The Amir said the morning prayer 
and set out towards the city. I arriv^ed sooner, and I saw 
near the city, my ustad and the great Khwaja standing 
with all the officers and ministers of the court to receive the 
Sultan. Bu Nasr saw me, but said nothing ; I kept in my 
place. The insignia and the umbrella of the Sultan advanced. 
The Amir was on horseback ; the people went forward. My 
usiad came to me and made a signal, so I approached him. 
He covertly asked me what I had done and what, had passed. 

I told him all, and he said, “I understand.” The Amir then 
arrived, and all moiinte 1 and marched on. The Khwaja 
was on the right of the Amir and Bu Nasr just before his 
majesty ; the other officers and grandees were in front, so 
that there should be no crowding. The Amir kept conversing 
with the Khwaja till they approached the garden. The 
Amir asked what was to be done in respect of that reckless 
man. The Khwaja said, “Let his Majesty deign to alight 
V and then what has passed and wdiat is proper to be done 
his humble servant will report through Bu Nasr.” He said, j 
“V er y go od,” an d moved on. The Amir went to the Khizra,i 
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and the Khwaja sat down on the ministerial bench ; he called 
my ustad and gave him this message, “My lord, in his 
magnanimous pleasure, nas secured what he considered due 
to me in this case of Hasiri, and I shall be under obligation 
to him for this favour as long as I live. Although Hasiri 
is a vain, boasting fellow, yet ho is an old man, and has 
claims for his long service. He has always been a dutiful 
and faithful friend, and because of his loyalty he has, like 
myself, endured many hardships His son is wiser and more 
prudent than himself, and is fit for any duly Two proper 
men like these will not soon be found again, and now my 
lord stands in need of many able servants. How then can 
I allow two such devoted followers to be overthrown. My 
object was only this, that all men, great and small, might 
know liow far his majesty was favourably disposed towards 
me. I have succeeded in that object, and all men have 
learned that they must keep within their respective bounds. 
I was fully aw^are that they ought not to be beaten. But 
I sent them to be confined so that they may awake a little. 
They have given a bond of their own free will, promising 
to pay three hundred thousand dinars into the royal 
treasury, but they cannot pay this without being reduced 
to beggary, and a servant should not be destitute. If his 
majesty pleases, my recommendation in their behalf should 
not be rejected. Let them be excused from paying the 
money, and send them both home honourably ” 

Bu Nasr went and delivered this noble message. The 
Amir was highly pleased, and answered, ‘T accept the 
Khwaja’s plea for them. The matter is entirely in his hands. 
If he thinks proper let him dismiss them, and give back 
the bond.” Bu Nasr returned and informed the Khwaja of 
this. The Amir left the public hall and went into his palace. 
The Khwaja also returned to his house. He ordered two 
of his own horses to be taken to the gate of the prison. 
The father and the son were both mounted on them, and 
conducted respectfully to the Khwaja. When they came 
before him they kissed the ground and sat down. The 
Khwaja for a little while admonished Hasiri in firm but kind 
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words till he made h s apologies. It. was a good thing that 
he was old. The Khwaja reated him kindly, took him in 
his arms, and made apologie.s and comforted him. He also 
kissed his iace, and told him to go in the same dress to his 
house. He said, I do not like to change your clothes, for to¬ 
morrow the Sultan will grant you khil’ats. Hasiri kissed the 
Khwaja’s liand and the ground. His son did the same. They 
then returned home riding on the Khwaja’s horses. In their 
passage both father and son were greeted by the people with 
loud acclamations and congratulations. 1, Bu-l Fazl, was 
their neighbour. 1 hastened to go to them sooner than the 
other visitors Ha.siri privately told mo that as long as he 
lived he should not be able to make a return of Khwaja Bu 
Nasr’s kindness, but that he would thank him and pray for 
him. I, however, did not speak a word to him about what 
had passed, lest he should be ashamed, but I gave him my 
blessing and retired. 1 told my uslad what had happened, 
and he mounted to go and congratulate him. 1 also 
accompanied him. Hasiri with his son came forward to 
receive him. They sat down, and both expressed their thanks. 
Bu Nasr said, ‘'My efforts in the matter arc well known 
to you, but you must thank the Sultan and the Khwaja.” 
He said this and took his leave. 

One or two weeks after 1 heard Bu Nasr that the 
Amir, whik) drinking wine in a private party, spoke to 
Hasiri about what had passed. That day Hasiri was dressed 
in a yellow coat, and his son in a Pandari coat, very magni¬ 
ficent and highly ornamented. Next day they were again 
brought before the Sultan, and he showed them attention. 
The Khwaja requested that they might he taken to the 
wardrobe, when, according to the king’s order, a dress was 
bestowed on each. They came from thence to the Khwaja, 
and then with great honour they were both conducted from 
the Khwaja’s presence to their house. The citizens showed 
them due honour. 

The are all now gone except his (Hasiri’s) son Abu*l 
iKasim, who still survives. May the mercy of God be upon 
them all. Every one who reads this passage must examine 
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it with intelligence, and draw lessons from it, and not consi¬ 
der it a mere story. Tliey will thus learn what great men 
there w^ere in days gone by. 

I have read in the chronicles of the Khalifs, of the reign 
of Mu’tasim, a story very similar to this wdiich 1 have just 
related, only much more terrible. 1 deemed it the more 
necessary to record this, that my book of the notabilities of 
the day might with such matters bo made more acceptable. 
Words blossom into words, that the pleasures of readers may 
be enhanced, and that reading may increase. 

Execution} of Amir Hasnalc, the Minister} 

I intend to write a chapter on this subject, and it thus 
begins: I begin to write this narrative to-day, in the month 
of Zi-1 Hijja, a.h. 450 January, 1059, a.t>.), in the pros¬ 
perous reign of the great Sultan, Abii-1 Shuja’ Farrukh-zad 
bin Nasir-din: May the Almighty God ever preserve him. 
Of the people {kaiim) of whom I am now about to speak, 
only one or two individuals survive in obscure circumstances. 
It is some years since Khwaja Bu Sulial Zauzani passed 
away, and was placed in prison for the answer which he 
gavo^. But we have nothing to do with that business, 
although I was ill-treated by him in every way. I have 
now arrived at the age of sixty-five, and I must act as be¬ 
comes my years. In the history which I am writing I will 
allow no partiality or prejudice to mingle, so that the readers 
of my work should say, Shame on this old man ; but I will 
speak so that they may agree with me on the subject, and 
censure me not.^ 

1 [Bardar-kardaiif “lifting up” by hanging, impalement or 
crucifixion.] 

2 [Page 207 to 221 of Text.] 

3 [jb I; T ^ Lij] 

4 [Original translation (see note, page 70).— “I have arrived 
at the age of sixty-five, and I should act as behoves me now'. 
In the narration which 1 am now going to give, I shall 
mention a topic on which I may be prejudiced and the readeors 
of this compilation will say, Shama on this old man, nay, 
I fear they may censure and reproach me for it.] 
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This Bu Suhal was the son of an Imam, and a powerful, 
clever, and accomplished man ; but malignity (shararat) and 
ill-temper were predominant in his nature. “And there is no 
changing what God has made.’' On account of his malignity 
he had no friend. He was always on the alert, and if the 
great and glorious king was angry with a servant, and direct¬ 
ed him to be beaten or bastinadoed, this man would jump 
up from a coriier, seize the opportunity, add to the beating, 
and aggravate the pain of the unhappy man. Then he 
would boast that he had paid out such a one. When he did 
(anything of tliis sort) he looked on and enjoyed it.^ Wise 
men knew that he was not what he professed to be; they 
shook tlieir heads and secretly laughed, and said he was not 
such a man. But he could not humble my ustad, notwith¬ 
standing all the arts he used against him. He was never 
successful against him, because the destiny of God did not 
accord with his schemes. Besides, Bu Nasr had been a man 
of great discretion during the reign of Amir Mahmud, and 
he had never acted dishonestly towards his master, but he 
was careful to please the Sultan Mas’ud in all things, 
because he knew that he would succeed his father on the 
throne. It was just the reverse with Hasnak, wdio was 
wdiolly devoted to Mahmud, and always obliged and pleased 
him, but often offended the prince; and did and said things 
which his equals would not endure; how then could a king? 
The same w as the case with Ja’far Barmaki, w hose family 
held the post of Wazir in the time of Harunu-r Rashid, and 
the result of their conduct was the same as befel this 
minister. Servants and officers should keep control over 
their tongues when speaking to their masters, because it is 
impossible for foxes to face lions. 

Bu Suhal, in rank, wealth, and manliness, was like a 
mere drop by the side of Amir Hasnak, and in point of 
ability he held a very different rank. He was guilty of many 
tyrannical actions as I have before mentioned in this history, 
and the following is an instance. He said to ’Abdus, “Tell 
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your lord that all that T do is in obedience to my master’s 
order; if hereafter the throne devrolves upon him he must 
cause Hasnak to be executed.” 

When the Sultan became king, Hasnak mounted the 
scaffold. But who was Bu uhah and the like of Bu Suhal 
that liasnak should at last feel the effects of his malevol¬ 
ence and injustice. A king should never shut his eyes 
against throe things, viz , disturbances in the country, 
divulging of secrets, and opposition. God save us from 
wickedness! 

When Hasnak was brought from Bust to Hirat, Bu 
Suhal Zauzani placed him in charge of his servant, ‘Ali Raiz. 
Hasnak suffered all kinds of ind gnities, which could not be 
avenged, and for which no satisfaction could be made. On 
this account all people uttered reproaches against Bu Suhal, 
saying, A man does not strike one who is beaten and fallen; 
the man is he who acts according to the words—“Mercy 
accompanies power.” The Almighty, whose name is glorious, 
says. “Those who restrain their anger, and who are merciful 
towards men; and God will reward the beneficent.” 

When Amir Mas’ud marched from Hirat towards Baikh, 

’Ali Raiz carried Hasnak there as a prisoner, and treated 
him with great rigour and indignity; yet I privately heard 
from ’All’s own lips that it would have been much worse for 
Hasnak if he (’Ali) had carried out a tenth part of what Bu 
Suhal had ordered, but much had been omitted. He (Bu 
Suhal) stopped in Baikh, and instigated the Amir to put 
Hasnak to death. The Amir was very gentle and generous, 
and he told this to his trusty ’Abdus,—One day after the 
death 6f Hasnak I heard from my ustad that the Amir told 
Bu Suhal he must have some reason and justification for 
destroying this man. Bu Suhal said, “What greater reason 
can there be than this,—that he is a Karmatian, and that he 
received a khil’at from the Egyptians, which displeased Kadir 91 
Bi-llah, the commander of the faithful, and induced him to 
reject the letter of Amir Mahmud. He still speaks continually 
about this. Your Majesty must remember that at Naighapur 
an ambassador came from the Khalil and brought ja flag 
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and a khirat. But what was the mandate about this matter? 
The injunctions of the Khalif in this behalf must be obser¬ 
ved.” The Amir said, “I will not hesitate in this case.” 
After this, ’Abdus who was much against Bu Suhal, told 
my tutor that when Bu Suhal importuned him much in the 
matter, the Amir one day nesired Khwaja Ahmad Hasan, 
as he was departing from the palace, to remain alone in 
his court bei-ause he had a message to send him through 
’Abdus The Khwaja obeved, and the Amir called ’Abdus 
and said—“Tell Khwaja Ahmad that he knows the history 
of Hasnak, how in the time of the late king, my father, he 
(Hasnak) had given me several causes of otfence. and when 
the Sultan departed this life, what great efforts he made 
in behalf of my brother. Still he did not go to him. As the 
Almighty has given me the throne and country with such ease, 
it is right that I should accept the excuses of the guilty and 
not trouble myself with the past. But with respect to this 
man they say thnt he received a robe from the Egyptians 
to the annoyance of the Khalif, the commander of the 
faithful, who w’as displeased and tore the letter of my father. 
It is also said that the ambassador who came to Naishapur 
bringing a letter, a flag and robe, was charged wdth the 
message that Hasnak was a Karmatian, and should be put 
to death. I heard this in Naishapur, but do not remember 
well. What does the Khwaja think and say about this 
matter.” When this message was delivered the Khwaja 
reflected for a long time and then asked, “What has been 
done to Bu Suhal Zauzani by Hasnak, that he makes such 
efforts to shed his blood.” I (’Abdus) replied, “I do not 
know well, but I have heard this much—that one day he 
went on foot wearing a coarse garment to the house of Hasn¬ 
ak while the latter was minister. A porter insulted him 
and threw him down.” The Khwaja said, “ 0 holy God ! 
why should he cherish such hatred in his mind.” He then 
directed me to speak thus to his Majesty—“At the time I 
was detained in the fort of Kalinjar an attempt was made 
to destroy my life, but the Almighty preserved me. I then 
vowed and swore never to speak a word, right or wrong, in 
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the matter of shedding any one’s blood. At the time Hasnbk.’ 
came to Baikh, after his pilgrimage to Mecca, we marched 
towards Mawarau-n Nahr, and visited it with Kadar Khan. 

After our return I was left in Ghazni. I do (not) know what 
happened to Hasnak, nor what the late • king said to the 
Khalif. Bu Nasr Mishkan knows the facts, and he should be 
asked. The Amir our lord is sovereign, and it is for him to 
order. If it be proved that Hasnak is a Karmatian, I will 
not say a word as to his death, although he has had his own 
designs in this troublesome matter which now engages me. I 
have told you my thoughts, that he may not have anything 
to speak against me. I am averse to shedding the blood of 
any man; but stiU I must not withhold my counsel from the 
king, for I should act dishonestl 3 ^ (in advising) that neither 
his nor any one else’s blood should be shed, although the 
spilling of blood is assuredly no child’s play.” When I took : 
this reply, the king remained thinking for a long while; and 
then said, “Tell the Khwaja to issue such orders as may be 
proper.” The Khwaja rose up and went towards the office. 

On the way he said to me, “’Abdus, do what you can to 
induce his Majesty not to shed Hasnak’s blood, because it ' 
will bring infamy on him.” 1 said, “Very good,” and retur¬ 
ned and communicated the same to the Sultan. But hite was 
on the watch and accomplished its object. 

After this (the Sultanl consulted with ray iistad, who 
told me what passed in the conference. The Amir asked 
about Hasnak and then about the matter of the Khalif, and 
wanted to know what was his opinion about the religion 
and belief of this man, and of his receiving a robe from the 
Egyptians. Bu Nasr stood up and related before him 
the whole account of Hasnak, his going on pilgrimage 
to Mecca, his returning via Medina and Wadia-l Kara 
on ‘the way to Syria, his receiving the khil’at from the 93 
Egyptians and the necessity of the act; his changing his route 
to Musal and not going back to Baghdad; and the Khalif’s 
thinking that perhaps he had been ordered to do so by the 
Amir Mahmud. All this was stated in full detail. The Amir 
asked how Hasnak was in fault in the matter. Had he come ' 
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through the desert he would have caused the death of many 
people. Bu Nasr replied, “It would have been so. But such 
representations were made to the Khalif as made him very 
angry and disturbed, so that he called Hasnak a Karmatian. 
Much correspondence passed about the matter, and the late 
king being greatly annoyed and vexed, said, one day, ‘Write 
to this doting old Khalif, that out of regard to the ’Abbasides 
I have meddled with all the world. 1 am hunting for the 
Karmatians, and whenever one is found who is proved to be 
so, he is impaled. If it were established that Hasnak is a 
Karmatian, the commander of the faithful would soon learn 
what had happened to him. But T have brv)ught him up and 
he stands on an equality with my sons and my brothers. If 
he is a Karmatian, so am T also.’ (He said this though) it 
was not becoming in a king. I (Bu Nasr) came into the 
minister’s office and wrote a letter in the style in which 
servants address their masters. After much consideration it 
was determined that the robe which Hasnak had received, 
and the presents which the Egyptians had sent to Amir 
Mahmud, should be sent with a messenger to Baghdad to be 
burnt there. When the messenger returned, the Amir asked 
in what place the robe and the presents w^erc consumed, be¬ 
cause he was sorry that Hasnak had been called a Karmatian 
by the Khalif. Notwithstanding this, the suspicion and 
bigotry of the Khalif increased more and more, but secretly 
not openly, until at length Amir Mahmud received the 
Farman. I have related the whole of what had passed” (said 
my ustad). The Amir answered, “Yes, I understand it.” 
Even after this Bu Sahal did not desist from his object. 

On Tuesday, the 7th of Safar, when the Court broke up, 
the king ordered the Kbwaja to sit in his Court (taram) 
94 because Hasnak was to be brought there, with the judges and 
assessors,^ that a bond in favour of the Amir might be taken 
from him for all things he had purchased and brought with 
him. The Khwaja obeyed and went into the Court. All the 
Khwajos, the principal men, and ministers of the State, 
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Khwaja Bii-l Kasim Kasir (though he had been dismissed), 

Bu Suhal Zauzani, and Bu Suhal Hanmduni came there. 

The wise Amir also sent there the commander-in-chief of the 
army, and Nasr Khalaf, the Kazis of Balkh, nobles, learned 
men, lawyers, just men, religious men, and all who were 
renowned and famous were present, and took notes. When 
this assembly was convened, I Bu-1 Fazl and other people sat 
out of the court-hall, in shops, expecting to see Hasnak; and 
after a while he appeared unshackled. He wore a coat of 
some blackish colour, a vest, an upper garment, an exceeding¬ 
ly white shirt, a Naishapur turban, and a new pair of Mikaili 
boots on his fe:d, and his hair was smoothed down and hidden 
under the turban, except a few locks which were visible. The 
governor of the prison was with him, and ’Ali Raiz and many 
soldiers from every band {dasti), and they took him into the 
Court. He was there till near the time of mid-day prayer; 
and then he was brought out and taken again to the prison. 

He was followed by the Kazis, and the lawyers. I heard two 
persons conversing and asking each otlier what could have 
brought Klnvaja Bu Suhal to this act, for it would bring 
disgrace upon himself. Afterwards, Khwaja Ahmad came 
out with the chief men, and w ent to his house. Nasr Khalaf 
was mv friend; I asked him what passed there. He said : 
When Hasnak came in, the Khwaja rose up, and when he 
showed him this respect, all the others, whether they liked 
it or not, did the same. Bu Suhal Zauzani could not control 
his anger, albeit he stood up, though not quite straight, and 
kept muttering to himself in his rage. Khwaja Ahmad 
said, “In all things there is imperfection; he is greatly 
fallen”^ (?) Although Khwaja Amir Hasnak desired to 95 
sit before the Khwaja, yet he did not allow him. He made 
me and Khwaja Bu-1 Kasim Kasir and Bu Nasr Mishkan sit 
on his right hand; for although Bu-1 Kasim Kasir had been 
dismissed from his office yet his reputation was very great. 

Bu Suhal sat on the left of the Khwaja, and this offended 
him still more deeply. The great Khwaja turned his face 
towar ds Hasnak and asked him how^ he was, and how he 
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passed his time? He replied, “I have reason to be thank¬ 
ful.” The Khwaja said, “Do not be broken-hearted. Such 
accidents often befall mankind; you must submit to what¬ 
ever his Majesty commands, for while life remains in the 
body, there are a hundred thousand hopes of happiness and 
comfort.” 

Bu Suhal now recovered himself, and exclaimed, “Who 
shall reconcile our lord to this dog of a Karmatian, who must 
be gibbeted as ordered by the commander of the faithful.” 
The Khwaja looked angrily at Bu Suhal, and Hasnak 
exclaimed, “Who this dog is I»do not know; but all the world 
knows to what family I belong, and what state, grandeur, 
and luxury have been mine. I have enjoyed this world, I 
have directed its affairs, but the end of man is death; and if 
the destroying angel has now approached me, no one can 
withstand him—whether the gibbet or any other be the 
appointed means. I am not greater than Imam Husain ’Ali, 
The Khwaja who tells me this, and has called me a dog‘ 
once stood at my door. The charge of being a Karmatian 
is more applicable to him than to me—for it is well known 
that I do not understand such things.” Bu Suhal’s bile was 
stirred; he called^ out and was about to abuse him, but the 
Khwaja restrained him, and said. “Is no respect due to this 
assembly of the Sultan in wdiich we are sitting? We are 
called to settle the question, £^nd shall soon finish it. This 
man has been five or six months in your hands; do what you 
like.” Bu Suhal was silent, and spoke not a word till the 
assembly broke up. 

Two bonds were written out on behalf of the king, which 
contained an inventory of all the chattels and estates of 
Hasnak. The name of each estate was read out to him, 
and he agreed to sell them of his own pleasure and free will 
at the prices set upon them, and accept the money. All the 
people affixed their signatures as witnesses. The Chief Judge ** 
affixed his seal to them, and so did the other Kazis one after 
the other in their turns. When this was done, ^asnak was 
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told to retire. He looked at the Khwaja, and etdaimed^ 
“May the life of the great Khwaja be prolonged! In the 
time of Sultan Mahmud and by his instructions I ridiculed 
the Khwaja; it was a fault, but 1 had no help but to obey. 

The post of Wazir was given to me, though it was no place 
for me. Still I formed no design against the Khw^aja, and I 
always favoured his people. I committed a fault, continued 
he, and deserve whatever punishment my Lord may order. 

But the all-merciful master will not reject me. I am weary 
of life. Some care ought to be taken of my family and 
children, and the Khwaja must forgive me.” He burst into 
tears, and all those who were present pitied him. The 
Khwaja’s eyes filled with tears, and he said, “You are 
forgiven, but you must not be so dejected, for happiness is 
still possible. I have considered and I accept it of the 
Almighty, that if he is doomed I will take care of his family.” 

After this Hasnak rose up, and the Khwaja and the 
other people alse rose. When all had gone aw'ay, the Khwaja 
greatly censured Bu Suhal; wdio earnestly begged to be 
excused, saying that he c )uld not suppress his anger. An 
account of this assembly was given to the Amir by the 
governor of the city and the lawy *rs. The Amir sent for Bu 
Suhal and reprimanded him sharply, saying, “Granting that 
you thirst for this man’s blood, still respect and honour is 
due to the assembly of niy minister.” Bu Suhal said, “I 
remembered the impudence which he exhibited to my Lord 
at Hirat, in the reign of Amir Mahmud, and so I could not 
restrain myself and deal tenderly with him.” 

And I learnt from ’Amid ’Abdu-r Razzak that on the 
niglit preceding the day on which Hasnak was executed, 97 
Bu Suhal went to ’Abdu-r Razzak’s father at the time of 
the night prayer, and when he was asked why he had come, 
he replied, I will not leave you until you go to sleep, lest 
you should write to the Sultan interceding for Hasnak. He 
was told that a letter had already been written, but that he 
had effected Hasnak’s ruin, and had acted very badly. 

That day and night preparations were made for Hasnak’s 
Dublic execution. Two men were dressed up as messengeri 
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doming from Baghdad, bearing a letter from the Khalif to 
the effect that Hasnak, the Karmaiian, should be executed 
and stoned, so that no one else in contempt of the Khalif 
might dare to wear the khil’at of the Egyptian and lead 
pilgrims to Egypt. When everything was ready, the next 
morning, on Wednesday, two days before the last day of 
Safar, Amir Mas’ud mounted his horse, intending to go out 
hunting for three days, with his courtiers, attendants, and 
singers. He ordered the governor of the towui to put up a 
scaffold by the side of the mosque of Balkh, below the city. 
People repaired to the place. Bu Suhal Zauzani rode to the 
gibbet and there stood overlooking it. Horsemen and foot 
soldiers were sent to bring Hasnak. When he was carried 
through the ’Ashikan Bazar and had reached the centre of 
the city, Mikail, who was riding, pushed his horse in front 
of him, called him names and abused him. Hasnak did not 
look at him, nor give him any reply. But all people cursed 
him for this disgraceful act, and for the abuse he had uttered. 
The respectable people could not, how^ever, say w hat ought 
to be done to this Mikail. But after Hasnak's death he took 
the sister of Ayaz for his wife, and he suffered great mis¬ 
fortunes and endured many hardships. He still lives, engaged 
in devotion and in reading the Kuran. When a friend mis¬ 
behaves what is the good of dilating about it ? 

Hasnak was brought to the foot of the scaffold. May 
God save us from a disgraceful death ! The two messengers 
who were declared to have come from Baghdad were 
Qg stationed there, and they whose business it was were reading 
the Kuran. Hasnak was ordered to put off his clothes. He 
fastened the string of his trousers and tied up his drawers. 
He took off his coat and shirt and threw them aw^ay, and 
there he stood naked w'ith only his turban and trousers on 
and his hands clasped together. His body was as white as 
silver, and his face like hundreds of thousands of pictures. 
All men were crying with grief. An iron helmet and visor 
was brought, which had been purposely made small, so that 
- it did not cover his face and head. Men cried aloud for his 
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head and face to be covered, that they might not be battered 
by the stones, because his head was to be sent to the Khalif 
at Baghdad. Hasnak was held in this state, and his lips kept 
moving, repeating, something, until a larger helmet was 
brought. At this juncture, Ahmad, the keeper of the ward¬ 
robe, came riding and, looking at Hasnak, delivered this 
message. His Majesty says, “This is your own wish, for you 
desired me to bring you to the scaffold whenever I became 
king. I wished to have mercy on you, but the Commander 
of the Faithful has WTitten, that you have become a Karma- 
tian, and by his order you are led to the scaffold.” Hasnak 
made no reply whatever. After this his head and face were 
covered with the large helmet that was just brought. They 
then spoke to him, but he gave no reply, and did not heed 
them. Every one exclaimed. Are you not ashamed to slay 
such a man upon the scaffold? A great uproar was just 
about to commence, when the horsemen moved hastily 
towards the populace, and repressed the noise. Hasnak 
was then taken to the gibbet and led to the spot, and placed 
on that steed on which he had never sat before. The execu¬ 
tioner fastened him tight, and the robes hung down. It 
was proclaimed that he was to be stoned, but nobody 
touched a stone. All were bitterly crying, particularly the 
Naishapurians. At last a parcel of vagabonds were hired 
with money to throw stones; but the man w as already dead, 
for the executioner had cast the rope round his neck and 
had suffocated him. This was the end of Hasnak, his life 
and story. May God be merciful to him 1 He used to say, 

Let the prayers of the Naishapurians be made for me, but S9 
they were not made.* If he did take the land and water of 
the Muhammadans by violence, neither land nor water 
remained with him, and all the slaves, the estates, and 
goods, and silver and gold, and valuables were of no use to 
him. He departed, and those people who laid this plot have 
also pursued the same path. May God’s mercy be upon 
them all! This story affords a striking warning, that the 
causes of dis putes and quarrels on account of the vanities of 
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this work should be set aside. Foolish is the man who sets 
his heart on this world, for it bestoweth a gift and taketh 
it away again harshly. 

When all was done, Bu Suhal and the others retired 
from the scaffold, and Hasnak was left alone as he came 
alone from the womb of his mother. Afterw ards I heard from 
Bu-1 Hasan Jazili, who was a friend of mine, and one of the 
associates of Bu Suhal, that he was in Bu Sulial’s society one 
day when he was drinking wine. It was a goodly assembly, 
and many servants were waiting, and melodious singers 
were present. By his order the head of Hasnak w as brought 
in unknown to the guests, placed in a dish with a cover 
over it. He then said, Some fresh wine has been brought in: 
let us partake of it. All cried. Let us have some. He 
ordered it to be brought forward, and at a little distance the 
cover was removed from the vessel. All were shocked when 
they saw the head of Hasnak. The narrator of the story 
fainted, but Bu Suhal Zauzani laughed, and threw away 
some wine which he haj)pened to have in his hand. The head 
was then removed. Another day, my informant continued, 
when there was nobody else present, I reproached him 
seriously; but he said, 0 Abu-1 Hasan ! you are a chicken- 
hearted fellow—this is the right way of dealing with the 
heads of our enemies. These facts became generally known, 
and all men condemned and cursed him. 

The day on which Hasnak was led to the scaffold, my 
ustad Bu Nasr did not break his fast, and was exceedingly 
sorrowful and pensive; I had never seen him before in such 
a state. Ho exclaimed, What hope is left ? The same was 
the case with Khwaja Ahmad, who did not go to his office 
that day. Hasnak remained seven years on the gibbet. His 
feet dropped off and his corpse entirely dried up, so that 
not a remnant of him was left to be taken down and buried 
in the usual way—-no one knew where his head was or 
where his body. His mother was a woman of great courage. 
I was told that his death was concealed from her for two 
or three months, and when she did hear of it she did not 
weep as women usually do; but she cried aloud with such 
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anguish that those who werj present shed tears of blood. 
She then exclaimed, What a fortune was my son’s! a king 
like Mahmud gave him this world, and one like Mas’ud the 
tioxt! She made great mourning for her son, and every wise 
man who h(3ard of it approved, and it was all proper. 

One of the poets of Naisliapur composed an elegy upon 
his death, which 1 call to memory:— 

“They cut off the head of him who was the head of heads, 
The or nament of his country, the crown of the age. 
Whether he was Karmatian, Jew, or infidel, 

’Twas hard to pass from the throne to the scaffold.’* 


Capture of 'Ali Ariyaruk, the IJajih and Commander An-Chief 
of the Army of India, and the circumstances which heftl him 
from, this time f ill his Execution at Ghor. May God he merci¬ 
ful to hind! 

I have already given an account of Ariyaruk, commander 
of the army of Hindustan, how presumptuous he grew, even 
in the time of Amir Mahmud, and how, when he was arraign¬ 
ed’^ in the reign of Muhammad, he did not submit. In 
these days the great Khwaja, Ahmad Hasan, with great 
cleverness allured him from Hindustan, and when he saw him 101 
he told the Arair that if ho valued Hindustan, Ariyaruk 
ought not to be there. The coming of Ariyaruk every day 
into the court with so many retainers and arrogant followers 
along with Ghazi, the commander-in-chief of the army, w^as ^ 
offensive to the Amir. The officers of his father Mahmud’s 
time looked with disgust upon their arrogance and super¬ 
ciliousness. And as this was the case with every one, there 
was no person to give one word of advice to these two 
grandees, Ariyaruk and Ghazi.^ It was observed that these 

1 [Page 261 to 286 of the Text.] 2|^j ^ y J 

^ [The whole of this passage is confused and ambiguous, 
and there are omissions in Morley’s edition of the text, which 
make il more so. In 8 ir H. Elliot’s MS. the words “He said 
to his wazir in private,” have been crossed out ; but these 
words, or others equivalent, are necessary, as the passage is 
^clearly conversational, not narrative.] 
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two generals had two clever, wise, and experienced men to 
conduct their household affairs, and it was clear that little 
could be done by Sa’id, a mere money changer, and others 
like him—mere servants of little worth, and no position. 
These Turks did just as these men prescribed, without 
considering the result or the possibility of evil befalling them. 
They had no experience, and although personally they w^ere 
daring and ready, and their goods and effects ample, yet they 
had no knowledge of household management, and made no 
distinction between to-day and to-morrow. What defence 
had they against mishaps ? 

W^hen the Mahmudians perceived this, and found an 
opening by which they might assail them, they conspired 
together to ruin the generals, and to involve them in trouble 
and danger. This was one of their plans. ’Abdus, by direc- 
tion of the Amir, inveigled the stew^ards of the two generals 
to come secretly to the Amir’s council. The Amir was very 
gracious to them, held out prospects of promotion, and 
directed them to reckon the very breaths of their masters, 
and to tell every thing that passed to’Abdus, who was to 
, report it to him. These two despicable base persons were gained 
over by the favour shown to them, the like of which they 
had never dreamed of. They did not know that when their 
102 masters should be cast down they w^ould be “viler than the 
dust—lower than the ground.” How were they to know 
this ? they were not scholars, and had never read books. 
They set about their business ; and whatev'or passed, right or 
wrong, they observed and reported to ’Abdus. From what 
the Amir heard, his heart and mind became disgusted with 
Ariyaruk; Ghazi also w’as somewhat depreciated in his eyes. 
The Mahmudians became bolder in their statements ; and as 
the king listened and attended to all they had to say on the 
matter, they persevered in their conspiracy, and determined 
first to effect the downfall of Ariyaruk, for when he had 
fallen, and Ghazi remained alone, it would be possible to 
overthrow him also. The Mahmudians once got information 
that these two servants, while in their cup.s, had boasted that 
they were servants of the king, and that they had been 
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corrupted. So they began to flatter them and to make them 
presents, and they held out to them the prospect of being 
employed in some important duties by the Sultan, if their 
masters were disgraced. Another difficulty was that Ghazi,the 
general of the army, was a very cunning fellow, ^ so that Iblis 
himself (may the curse of God be upon him !) could not weave 
his toils over him. He had never drunk wine, but when all 
his work was finished and his object gained he took to 
drinking. When the Amir was told of this, he gave wine 
to both the generals. Wine is a great evil, and when drinking 
is carried to excess, one can do as one pleases with the wine- 
bibber and excessive drinker. Ghazi being commander of 
the army also began to lavish favours upon the soldiers, and 
kept every day one division of it at his house, to which he 
gave wine and })resents. Ariyaruk and Ghazi were frequently 
the guests of each other. In their parties, when wine had 
taken effect, the chief men used to praise them in the Turkish 
language, and used to call the great Hajib Bilkatigin an 
eunuch; ’Ali Daya an old woman; Bagtaghdi, the commander 
of the guards {ghulani) of the palace, blind and lame; and 
similarly they derided and reviled everybody. 

I heard from ’Abdu-llah, who after the downfall of the 
two generals, was manager of the affairs of Bagtaghdi, that 
one day the king did not hold his court, but drank wine. 
Ghazi returned home with Ariyaruk and they took many 
persons with them, and all sat down to drink. The 
commander, Bagtaghdi, secretly sent me to Bilkatigin and 
^Ali, with this message, ‘'These two conceited persons exceed 
all bounds ; if you deem it expedient, ride out with twenty 
guardsmen on pretence of going a hunting.” This was done, 
that ho, with Abu ’Abdu llah and some guards, might meet 
him and consult about the plans to be adopted. He (Bilkatigin) 
approved and said he would go on towards Manjiiran until 
the commander should arrive. They all mounted and rode 
on. Bagtaghdi also mounted and took me with him. He 
also took hawks, panthers, and every requisite with him. 
‘When we had gone two parasangs, these three persons stood 


1 [Kurbuze, “a great cucumber.”] 
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on a rising ground with their three stewards, viz., myself, 
Bu‘ Ahmad Takalki, who was steward to the great Hajib, 
and Amirak, deputy of ’Ali ; and they sent away the guards 
with the falconers hunting, and we six persons remained 
there. The chiefs conversed with each other, and for a 
while expressed their disappointment at the Amir, on account 
of the ascendancy of these two generals. Bagtaghdi ob.served, 
“It is very sur[)rising, for in the palace of Mahmud there 
was no one of less repute than these two persons thousands 
of times they have kissed the ground before me ; still they 
have both turned out hardy and brave. Ghazi is the most 
artful of the artful (Kurbuze az kurhuzan)^ but Ariyaruk is 
an ass of asses. Amir Mahmud promoted them and placed 
them in a high position, so that they are become nobles. 
Ghazi rendered a very meritorious service to our Sultan in 
Naishapur, and thus he obtained this high rank. Although 
the Sultan dislikes Ariyaruk and likes Ghazi, yet when they 
drink wine and carouse familiarly wo may divert his mind 
from the latter also. But it will bo no use to attempt 
anything against Ghazi until Ariyaruk falls. They are held 
together by a single tie, and both will fall together : we shall 
104 then be delivered from their annoyance.” The great Hajib 
and ’Ali said, “Some drink must be concocted, or some one 
must be sent openly to kill Ariyaruk.” General Bagtaghdi 
said, “Beth these plans are worthless, and will not succeed. 
We shall be disgraced and they will acquire greater stability. 
The best plan is for us to abstain from such schemes, and 
to make a show of friendship to them ; we may then employ 
certain persons to tell tales of them, and to exaggerate 
what the Turks and these two generals say, and to spread it 
abroad. We shall then see how far matters will go.” They 
so determined. The guards and falconers returned, bringing 
much game, and as the day was far advanced, the hunting- 
boxes were opened and they partook of food—servants, 
guards, inferiors and all. They then returned, and, in 
accordance with their resolution, they busied themselves 
about those two persons. 

Some days passed, The king was incensed with Ariyaruk, 
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and secretly designed to arrest him. He complained of him 
to the minister, saying, that matters had reached such a 
pitch that Ghazi was getting spoilt by him. No king could 
endure such things. It was not right for generals of the 
army to be disobedient, and for children to exhibit such 
boldness. It was indispensably nece.ssary to arrest him, 
because Ghazi would then come to a right understanding. 
What had the Khwaja to say to this ? 

The Khwaja considered awhile, and then said, ‘‘May ray 
lord’s life be prolonged. I have taken an oath not to fail 
of my duty in any case concerning the prosperity of the 
country. The duty of commanding an army is very difficult 
and delicate, and it is entrusted to the king. May it please 
His Majesty to excuse his slave from pronouncing an opinion 
ip this particular matter, and to do wdiat may seem to him 
right, for if I should say anything about this affair, it might 
aeein inappropriate to his Majesty, and cause him to be 
displeased with me.” 

The Amir answered, “Khwaja, you are my khalifa, and 
the most trusted of all my servants. I must of necessity 
consult you in such affairs, and you must give me your advice 
according to your knowledge. I will listen to it, and after 
pondering over it to myself, whatever seems to be reasonable, 
1 will direct to be done,” The Khwaja replied, “Now I can¬ 
not say anything. What I expressed with respect to Ariyaruk 
on a former ♦occasion was advice applicable to Hindustan. 
This man had there acted tyrannically and rashly. He had 
acquired a great name in that country, but spoiled it. The 
late king summoned him, but he was tardy and remiss in 
obeying, and made frivolous excuses. Neither did he attend 
when Amir Muhammad called him, for he answered that Amir 
Mas’ud was heir-apparent of his father, but that if Mas’ud 
would acquiesce in the succession of his brother and not march 
from Irak to Ghazni, then he would come to pay his allegiance. 
When he heard your name and I told him what I had to say, 
he came with me hither. Up to this time I have never heard 
that he has been guilty of any presumption or disobedience* 
worthy of notice. It is a very simple matter to make it great 
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display with boundless means, and to drink wine without 
permission with Ghazi and the Turks. In one interview I will 
set him right, so that you need not speak one word about the 
matter. Your Majesty’s dominions have been extended, and 
useful men are required. It will be long before you find one 
like Ariyaruk, I have said what occurs to me, but li is for 
you to command.” 

The Amir said, ‘T understand. It is just as you say. But 
you must keep this matter secret, and we w ill consider it more 
carefully.” The Khwaja expressed his obedience and retired. 

The Mahmudians did not desist from their representa¬ 
tions, but went so far as to insinuate to the Amir that 
Ariyaruk had grjwn suspicious,—he had proposed to Ghazi 
that they should raise a disturbance, and they did not meet 
with support to take their depature. More than this the 
greater part of the army was willing to obey Ariyaruk. 

The Amir one day hold a Court, and all men assembled. 
When the Court broke up, he said, “Do not go away, but stay 
and we will take some wone.” The great Khawja, the ’Am, 
and the Diwan also sat down, and the dishes were brought in: 
one w'as placed before the Amir on his throne, one before 
Amir Ghazi and Ariyaruk, one before the 'Ariz Bu Suhal 
Zauzani and Bu Nasr Mishkan, and one before the officers of 
these two persons (Ariyaruk and Ghazi). Abu-1 Kasim Kasir 
was sitting there like the courtiers. Various dishes were 
ordered and were brought in. When these great men had 
dined, they arose and came back into the court-hall (taram)y 
and there sat and washed their hands. The great Khwaja 
praised both the geherals and spoke very graciously. They 
said “Our lord is always kind and gracious, and we are ready 
to sacrifice our lives in his service; but people have produced 
anxiety in our minds, and we do not know what to do.” The 
Khwaja observed, “This is absurd, and is a vain fancy which 
you must banish from your minds. Wait a little till I am at 
leisure; I will then call for you.” So he went in alone, and 
seeking a private interview with the king, he brought up' 
tjiis matter, and begged that they might again receive the. 
rgjal regard, but it was for his Majesty to decide. The 
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answered, “I understand:” and then he called all the party 
back again. The minstrels came and began to play. Pleasure 
was at its height, and everything went on merrily. When 
the time of the first prayer arrived; the Amir made a sign to 
the singers and they kept silence. He then turned towards 
the minister and said, ‘T have hitherto observed, as I ought, 
the obligations I OAve to these two generals. As to Ghazi, he 
rendered me a service at Naishapur which no man of the 
army T had with me did, and he came from Ghaznin. And 
when Ariyaruk heard that I had reached Balkh, he hastened 
thither wdth the Kawaja and tendered his services. 1 hear 
that some people are jealous of them, and speak ill of them 
and make their minds perplexed. They must not be alarm¬ 
ed, but must place full reliance in my words, for I will not 
listen to what anyone may say against them.” The Khwaja 
observed, ‘'Nothing now remains to be said, for wdiat greater 
favour can there be than that which has been expressed by 
His Majesty’s w'ords.” Both the generals kissed the ground 
and the throne also, and returning to their places .sat down 107 
very happy. The Amir ordered tAvo fine garments to be 
brought, both wrought with gold, with two swordbelts set 
with jewels, said to be of the value of fifty thousand dinars 
each. He again called them both forward, and ordered them 
to put on the garments and fasten them. The Amir placed 
the swordbelt round their necks with his own hands. They 
then kissed his hand, the throne, and the ground, and having 
returned to their places they sat down, and afterwards de¬ 
parted. All the dignitaries of the Court went away with them 
to their own abodes. To-day, it was my, Bu Fazl’s, turn of 
service, and all this I witnessed and noted down in the 
calendar of the year. $ 

After they had gone away the Amir ordered two golden 
cups with bottles of wine, plates of sweetmeats, and vases 
of flowers to be prepared. He directed one of his courtiers, 

Bu-1 Hasan Karkhi, to go to Ghazi, saying that these things 
should be carried after him, and that three singers should 
accompany him. He also instructed him to tell Ghazi that 
he had left the Court too early, and that he must now drink 
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^ine with his companions and listen to the minstrels. Three 
singers accordingly went with Bud Hasan, and the porters 
carried the things. MuzafPar, a courtier, was ordered to go 
with the three singers, and with the same kind of present to 
Ariyaruk. The Khwaja made many remarks, and said what 
he deemed right on subject. About the time of afternoon 
prayer he returned home, the others also took their leave* 
The Amir was there till about evening, and then he rose up 
and went into the palace. 

The Mahmudians were much grieved by what had just 
passed. Neither they nor any one else knew what the future 
would bring forth. Time spake with an eloquent tongue, 
but no one regarded. 

The two courtiers went to the generals with those things 
and the singers. The generals expressed their obligations, 
and when the massage of the Sultan was delivered to them 
they« drank the wine with pleasure and rejoiced greatly. 
When they became elated with wine, they gave to (each of) 
the royal messengers a horse, a saddle inlaid with gold, a robe, 
some silver, and a Turkish slave, and sent them away delighted. 
In the same manner they rewarded the signers with garmenti 
and silver, and sent them away. Ghazi then went to sleep, 
but Ariyaruk had the habit that when he once sat down to 
drink he would continue boozing for three or four entire days. 
This time he drank for two days, rejoicing over the favour which 
had been shown to them. The king held his Court again the 
next morning, and the commander of the army, Ghazi, came 
with a different air and great display. When he sat down 
the Amir asked him why Ariyaruk had not also come. Ghazi 
replied, “It is his habit to drink successively for three or 
fourjdays, and he will especially do so now in his delight and 
gratification.” The king smiled and said. We must also drink 
to-day, so we will send some one for Ariyaruk. Ghazi kissed 
the ground and wished to retire, but he bade him remain, 
and they began to drink. The Amir commanded the atten¬ 
dance ofAmirak Sipah-dar Khummarchi, who also used to 
drink, and for whom Ariyaruk had great friendship. Amir 
Mahmud had sent this man to Ariyaruk in Hind with a 
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meassage for him to come to Court, and he returned in thd 
month in which (Mahmud) died as I have before stated. 
Amirak came before the Amir, who said to him “Take fifty 
flagons of wine to Hajib Ariyaruk and stay with him, as ha 
is a great friend of yours, until he gets drunk and goes to 
sleep; tell him also that I excuse his attendance at Court, 
and that he is to drink according to his wont.” Arnirak 
went and found that ■ Ariyaruk had become like a ball.^ 

He was rambling about in the garden and drinking wine 
and the singers were singing. Ihe message was delivered to 
him, on which he kissed the ground and wept much. He gave 
much wealth to Amirak and the porters. The latter returned, 
but Amirak remained with him. The General Ghazi remained 
in the same place with the king till the next morning, when he 
returned home taking several military officers and Hajibs, 
and there sat down to drink. That day he gave away 
immense riches in dinars and dirams in cash, horses, clothes, 
and slaves. Ariyaruk, as he was wont, continued dozing and 
rousing up, sipping soup- and again drinking wine, without 
knowing in the least what he was doing. That day and night, f,' 
and the day after it, he never ceased. The king did not hold 
his Court next morning, but was prepared to arrest Ariyaruk. 

He came out and sat on a green {khazra) close to the minis¬ 
ter’s office. We were in the office. Somebody secretly went 
and brought accounts of Ariyaruk. When noon arrived, 
*Abdus came and whispered something in the ear of Bu Nasr 
Mishkan, who rose up and ordered the writers to leave, 
because the garden was to be cleared. With the exception 
of myself all rose up and went away. Me he privately told 
to send his horse back to his house and to seat myself at the 
portico of the office, for there was something important to be 
done. I was to carefully ascertain all that the passed, and 

Goi-shudav, according to the dictionaries, 
signifies “to place the head on the knees, to watch narrowly,” 
the text would rather seem to mean “Restless as a ball that 
is tossed about.”] 
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then come to him. I undertook to do so, and he went away. 
The minister, the ’Ariz, und all the other people also left. 
Baktagin Hajib, son-in-law of ‘Ali Daya came into the portico 
and went to the king. He was there only for a minute (sa'af) 
and returned. The king called Muhtaj, chief of the guards, 
and said something to him privately. He went away, and 
returned with five hundred soldiers completely armed from 
every division, and sent them into the garden where they 
were to sit concealed. The Hindu officers also came, bring¬ 
ing with them three hundred soldiers, and they also were 
posted in the garden. One of the chamberlains and a general 
went to Ariyaruk and told him that the Sultan was enjoying 
his wine, and invited him to join him. Some people had also 
been sent to invite General Ghazi. He (Ariyaruk) was in such a 
state of drunkenness that he could not use his hands and feet. 
He said, “How can I go in this condition, and wlwit shall I be 
able to do?” Amirak, sipali-dar, whom the king had trusted 
110 said, “May the general’s life be prolonged, the king’s order 
must be obeyed, and you must attend tlie Court. When he 
sees you in this state, he will excuse you and send you back. 
But it will be very bad for you if you don’t go; and remarks 
will be made upon you.” He also made Ariyaruk’s hajib, 
Altutigini second him, and say that the general must of 
course go. 8o Ariyaruk caUed for garment, stockings, and 
cap, put them on, and summoned a large number of guards 
(ghulam) and two hundred soldiers. Amirak said to his hajib, 
'‘This is bad; he is going to drink wine. Ten guards {ghulam) 
with shields and a hundred soldiers are sufficient.” So he 
sent the other soldiers back, and Ariyaruk himself knew 
nothing of what was passing in the world. When he reached 
the court, Hajib Baktigin advanced, and the captain of the 
guards made him alight, and they walked before him to the 
court-house, where they made him sit down. Ariyaruk, after 
a moment, stood up and said, “I am drunk, and can do 
nothing, I must go back.” Baktagin told him it was impro¬ 
per to go away without permission, and that they were going 
to inform the king. So he sat down in the portico, and I, Bu-l 


[Variously written “Altarniyatigin” and ‘‘Altubatigin.”] 
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Fazl, was looking at him. lie called Haji, water carrier, who 
came and put a piclicr of water befoie him. He put his hand 
in, took out the ice and ate it. It Baktagin said, ‘'Brother, 
this is wrong. You are a general, and 3’eb you are eating ice 
hero in the portico; go into the court and do there what you 
like.” So he went in. If he had not been drunk, and they 
had wanted to take liini, tliey would have found it a 
difficult matter. While he was seated in the inner apart¬ 
ment, fifty brave soldiers, on hearing the signal, suddenly 
rushed in, 1 kiktagin al.so entered and took Ariyaruk in his 
arms. 'Hie soldiers came ii]) on both sides and held him 
so that lie eould not move in the least. He cried out to 
Baktagin, ‘ 0 bi’other, you coward! Was it for this pur¬ 
pose tliat you brought me here?’’ Ollier slaves came and 
imVled off the boots from his feet. In each boot there were 
two daggers.’ Muhtaj also came, and heavy chains were 
brought which were put round his legs. His coat was also 
taken off, and in it some jioison vas found, and also some 
charms. They were all taken away, and he was carried out. 
Fifty soldiers surrounded him, and other men rushed and 
seized his horse and t rappings and his guards. The head of 
his es(Jort with three guards escaped. The other guards 
seized their arms and got upon a roof, and a great tumult 
arose. 'Fhe Amir was engaged with Balvtagin in securing 
Ariyaruk, and yieople had run to Bagtaghdi, the chief Hajib 
Bilkatigin, and the officers of the army, to tell them what was 
going on, and to summon them. They were all mounted 
ready. The giiards and attendants of Ariyaruk, seeing him 
thus bound, made a great outcry, and, collecting together, 
went towards his house. Numerous other horsmen of all 
classes also joined them, and a great and obstinate strife 
arose. Amir ’Abclus was sent to Ariyaruk’s party to say, 
‘ Ariyaruk was a self-conceited man and a hard master, To¬ 
day it has been deemed expedient to suppress him. We are 
your masters, do not act like children; give up the strife, for 
it is clear you are too few to resist. You will all be slain in 
an instant, and Ariyarnk w ill gain nothing by it. If you 

1 Worn as Highlanders wear their knives. 
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restrain yourselves you shall be suitably rewarded.” To the 
commander of these people a friendly and comforting mess¬ 
age was sent. When ’Abdus delivered the message, it acted 
like water tlirovn on fire—the leader and the guards kissed 
the ground and the tumult instantly subsided. The house 
w'as attached and seals were aihxed to the doors; night fell, 
and no one would hav^e said he had ever been there. ] retur¬ 
ned and related to my preceptor all that I had seen. Then 
I said my night prayers. Ariyaruk was taken from the Court 
to Khundiiz, and afler ten days he was sent to (diazni, and 
given into the charge of Bu ’Ali Kotwal, who according to 
orders kept him some time in tha fort, so secretly that nobody 
knew that he had been dismissed. Afterwards he was sent to 
Bu-T Hasan Khalaf in Ghor, who kept him in some place 
there. Here ends Ids story. 

I will now relate according to my own infoi’malion what 
w'as his end and how he was slain. He was captured in Balkh, 
on Wedne.sday, the H)th of Babi'u-l Awwal A.H. 422 (March 
1031). On the day after his arrest, the Amir .sent to his 
hou.se, Piroz Waziri Khadim, Bu t^'a’id Mushrif, who still 
survives and lives at the Kandi inn, who had not then 
obtained the rank of a Mushrif, but was one of the grandees 
of the Court, and was known by the name of Ka/.i Khusru 
Hasan; Bu-1 Hasan ’Abdii-l Jalil, and Bu Nasr Mustaufi 
(commander of a detachment). They also brought wdth 
them the Mustaufi and steward of Ariyaruk (whom they 
had caught), and opened the doors. They a])propriated 
immense wealth and reported that there was much properly 
in Hindustan, Three days w^ero occupied in the work of 
completing an inventory of all that belonged to Ariyaruk, 
and it wns taken to the court. His be.st slaves were made 
captives, those of the .second order were given to Ghazi, the 
commander, and the king’s attendants. Bii-1 Hasan ’Abdud 
Jalil, and Bu Sah'd Mushrif w^ere ordered to go to Hindustan 
to fetch the property of Ariyaruk. They proceeded with 
great speed, but before Ariyaruk was captured, officers had 
been hastily despatched thither with letters directing that 
Ariyaruk’s party should be carefully w^atched. 
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Ghazi came to the Court the day after the seizure of 
Ariyaruk, greatly troubled and alarmed. He was admitted, 
and when the court broke up, the Amir privately observed 
to the minister and Ghazi that “the conduct of this man 
(Ariyaruk) was very different from that of my other servants. 
He had grown disobedient and had become so arrogant in the 
time of my father, that he shed much innocent blood. 
The reporters of the news dared not expose his conduct, 
they were afraid of their lives, because he had taken 
possession of the roads and nobody could pass without his 
permission. He did not come from Hindustan when he was 
summoned by my father, and would never come. If coercive 
measures were taken against him he used to create a 
great disturbance. The Khwaja showed great adroitness in 
contriving to bring him here. Such a servant is of no use. 

I have spoken thus that the commander-in-chief may not 
entertain any fear in his mind from what has just passed. 
His case is quite different. Different also was the service 
he rendered me at the time I was in Ispahan when I started 
from thence to Khurasan.” He kissed the ground and said, 

“I am your slave, and I should evqji consider it an honour 
if the king were to make me keeper of his stable. The power 
of command is his and he well knows every one’s worth.” 
The Khwaja also spoke a few appropriate words to the same 
effect about Ariyaruk, and for the comfort of Ghazi. He 
said what he thought suitable, and then they retired. Both 
the Khwajas^ sat with him in the court-room, and he called 
my preceptor, Bu Nasr, who told them all the acts of hardship 
and injustice which were committed by Ariyaruk as they 
had been reported by his enemies. Ghazi was surprised and 
said, “Of course it is on no account proj)er to set him free.” 
Bu Nasr went in and reported this to the king and brought 
satisfactory answers from him. Both these nobles spoke 
pleasant things to each other ; so Ghazi w'as much gratified 
and retired. I heard Bu Nasr state that Khwaja Ahmad 
said, “This Turk is very suspicious, for he is very cunning 
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and sly (Jcurhuz o dalii)\ and these things will be all stored 
up in his memory. But alas ! for a man like Ariyaruk who 
might conquer another region besides Hindustan, and for 
whom I would be surety. The king has heard enough about 
him and will not release him. He (the king) will ruin 
everything. Ghazi also will fall ; Mark my words.” He 
then arose and went into his office, very disturbed in 
mind, And this old wolf said,' There is a conspiracy of the 
men of Mahmud’s and Mas’ud’stime, and they are prosecuting 
their designs. God grant it may end well. 

114 Account of an Inundation at Ghazni. —Mahnnd Warrak and 

his Sons,'^ 

On Satui'day, the 9th of Kajab, between the morning 
and afternoon prayers, there were some slight showers which 
sufficed to wet the ground. Some herdsmen were encamped 
in the dry bed of the (ffiazni river wn'th their droves of cattle. 
Although they were told to decamp, as in the event cf a 
flood they would be in danger, they would not listen, till at 
last, when the rain fell heavier, they began to take their 
departure, but slowdy, and removed tow^ards the wall near 
the suburb of the ironmongers, where they sought shelter 
and rest, but were again at fault. In another direction, 
where the stream flow's by Afghanshala, there were several 
of the Royal mules stabled. Trees extended from the stream 
as far as the walls, and the stable keepers raised mounds 
of dung and other refuse to protect themselves against 
the flood, but without any effect, for they were direct in the 
path of the flood. Our prophet Muhammad says, (God’s 
mercy be on him !) “Defend us from the two dumb and 
the two deaf,” meaning thereby water and fire. 

The bridge which stood at that time was a massive 
structure, supported by strong buttresses. The top was 
securely covered, and on each side of the roadway, there was 

l[c>i5' if/ 

* [This extract was translated by vSir H. Elliot. Page 315 
to 318 of the Text.] 
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a row of shops, just as there is now. When, in consequence 
of the flood, the bridge was so destroyed that no one could 
pass over it, that holy personage (Amir Mas’ud) God’s mercy 
on him ! constructed the present bridge, of one arch, of 
such exce'leace and beauty, that may he be long remembered 
for his goodness and humanity I 

At the time of afternoon prayers the bridge was in such 
a state as no one ever remembered, and when about one 
watch of the night had passed, such a flood came, that the 
oldest inhahitants agreed that they had never seen tlie like. 
Many trees, torn up by the roots, came rushing down 
towards the bridge. The cattle and the mules endeavoured 
to save their lives, buktlie Hood carried man}^ of them down; 
and as the waterways of the bridge was narrow, it was impossi¬ 
ble that trees and animals together could pass through it 
at the same time. They tilled up the arches, so that even 
the water could not escape through them, I'hen the water 
rose over the roadway, and carried away everything, like a 
dispersed army, and entering the Bazars reached as far as tlie 
Bankers’ quarters, and did a great deal of injury. 

What showed the great force of the water more than 
anything else was, that it carried away the bridge ifom its 
foundations, with all its shops. It carried away many cara¬ 
vanserais in its way, destroyed the bazars, and came rushing 
in a flood against the old fort, which stood then as it stood 

before the time of Ya'kub Lais, whose brother, Uinni, built 
this city and fort of Ghaznin. 

All these matters the learned Mahmud Warrak has de¬ 
scribed most excellently in the history which he wrote in the 
year 4t50H. He composed a history of vseveral thousand years, 
ending with 4()9ii. As he ended there, I determined to con¬ 
tinue his history from that period. This Mahmud Warrak is 
a true and faithful historian. I have seen ten or fifteen of his 
excellent compositions on every subject, and I intended to 
write something in his praise, but when his sons heard of it, 
they exclaimed and said, ‘‘arc not we, his sons, able to write 
an account of him, that you should undertake it, as you have 
declared your intention of doing ? Let it alone.” Being 
helpless, I abandoned my intention. 
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This iauiidalion did so niucli injury that lliere is no com¬ 
puting it. The next day, men stood on each side of the river 
looking on. About twelve o’clock the Hood began to abate. 
But fur several days there was no bridge, and man found it 
difficult to pass from this side to that and from that side to this, 
until the bridge was again mended. I have heard from several 
Zawali' nai ratoi“s that, after the subsidence of the flood, many 
wretched siilieres found gold, silver, and garments that the 
IS water had swept away, and (Jod Almighty knows what the 
destitute did not meet wdth from his goodness. 

The Amir returned from his huniii^g ground to the 
Sadhazar-garden, on Saturday the Kith of Rajab, and re¬ 
mained there seven days, pleasuring and drinking. 

* ♦ ♦ ♦ ♦ >|e 

AiiDiad Nialtigiu appointed Governor of Hindustan.'^ 

The Amir, addressing the Khwaja, said, “Hindustan 
must not be left without a governor, but who is to be sent 
there ?” He answered, “You, my lord, know all the servants 
and you must liavc thought about the person to be appointed. 
The office is very important and honourable. When Ariyaruk 
was there lie kept up great state, and now a man ought to be 
sent of the same dignity. Although under the authority of 
your Majesty matters may go on well, still a trained and 
experienced general is required.” The Amir said, “1 have 
fixed my heart upon Ahmad Nialtigiu, though he has not been 
trained under generals; he was treasurer to my father, and 
accompained him in all his journeys. He studied and knew 
‘ the ways and habits of the late king.” The Khwaja re¬ 
mained thinking for a while.He Lad an ill feeling towards 
this man, because he had formed many designs when he, the 
Khwaja, w'as discharging the fine imposed upon him.^ Ahmad 

1 Of Zabulistan, or the country about Ghazni. 

2 Literally 100 , 000 —from its containing as many shrubs 
or flowers. 

3 [Page 223 to 329 of the Text.] 

4 [The whole of the following passage is very obscure and 
doubtful.] 

5 [Morley’s edition says but Elliot’fl 

MS. has the words JU before the verb.] 
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had also purchased his goods at the very lowest prices. But 
the Khwaja had been restrained, and had never taken revenge, 
until the present time when he had directed that a reckoning 
should be hold with him. His excesses were searched out and 
close calculations were made so that money might be exacted 
from him. But the king had now selected him, and so the 
Khwaja wished to cure the wound of his heart. The Khwaja 
also was very inimical to Kazi Shiraz Bu-1 Hasan ’AH, 
because Amir Mahmud had often said in his usual way, 
“How long shall I bear wdth the airs of this Ahmad, he is 
not so indispensable, for there are other persons fit for the 
office of Wazir. For example, there is one, Kazi Shiraz.” 
Now this Kazi Shiraz did not possess even one-tenth part 
of the abilities of that great man (the Khw^aja). But kings 
say what they like, and no one can argue with them. At all 
events in this (;ounsel the Khw'aja deemed it allow able to 
set a great man like Ahmad Nialtigin against Kazi Shiraz, 
as the latter might thus be disgraced. He replied, “May my 
lord’s life be prolonged, it is a very good selection, and there 
is no one so fit as Ahmad. But promises must bo taken from 
him on oath, and his son must be left here with other 
sureties.” The Amir coincided, and directed the Khwaja 
to send for Ahmad to tell him all that was proper and to 
do what was needful. The Khw^aja came into the minister’s 
office and called for Ahmad, who was terribly afraid he 
might have to suffer another punishment. However, he came. 
The Khwaja made Irim sit dowm and said to him, “Don’t you 
know that you have to render several years' account, and 
that I am bound by oath to do my utmost in the king’s bus¬ 
iness. Your demeanour must not be such as to aggrieve me, 
and I must not take such proceedings as to irritate you. 
When a king has determined uiK)n a matter, nothing remains 
for his servants but to give counsel and show kindness (to 
each other)-” Ahrnad kissed the ground and said, “I can in 
nowuse consider this as difficult, for I have not seen the king 
to-day, nor have I seen him for years. We servants must 
agree with what the king orders, and with what you the 
great Khwaja, considers best.” The minister observed, ‘‘The 
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SiiHan consulted with me .in private to-day on different top^" 
ks, of which the most importaut was that of Iliiidustam 
He said, ‘There is a man there like Kazi ^Shiraz, wlio wears 
a soldier’s garment but who is no commander. A general is 
needed there, one of renown and dignity to lead the 
forces and to exact tribute. It is the Kazi’s business to carry 
on civil affairs and collect the revenue, but the general at his 
convenience makes war, takes tribute, seizes upon elephants, 
.and chastises the refractory Hindus.” The Khwaja 
continued—“When I said to him ‘Your Majesty know's 
the merits of all your servants, whom do you choose for the 
duty ?’ he replied, T liave fixed my mind upon Ahmad Nialti- 
gin;’ and I saw he had a very high opinion of you. I also 
spoke what I knew regarding your bravery and experience. 
He directed me to send for you to acquaint you with his 
majesty’s will and to arrange matters. What have you io 
say about it?” Ahmad kissed the ground, rose up and said, 
“I have no words to express my thanks for this favour, nor 
I think myself deserving of it; hut I will perferm the duty 
which may be assigned to me to the best of my power.” So 
;alJ was settled, and neither kindness nor counsel was want¬ 
ing. The Khwaja gladdened him and praised him, and sent 
jbira away. He then called Muzaffar, chief of the royal 
attendants, told him all that had passed, and directed him 
fto Request the Amir to order a khifat to be prepared, more 
magnificent than that which was granted to Ariyaruk, the 
ilat^ governor of Hindustan, and that Bu Nasr Mishkan 
isbould write out the royal diploma for him, and get it impr¬ 
essed with the royal signet, so that at the time of granting 
the robe all the necessary orders might be given to him to 
enable him to assume his command at once, and enter on his 
expedition in time. Muzaffar went and delivered the message. 
"Th© king gave the order, »nd a robe of honour was prepared 
for Ahmad, together with kettle-drums, flags, and all things 
visually given to generals of the army. 

On Sunday, the second of Sha’ban; of this year, 
tlkfi Amir ordered Ahmad Nialtigin to be taken to the 
Afid he was intested with the-khirat. It was they 
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Bplondid: first came the golden girdle, which was of the 
value of one thousanl kanis, and with it was also given 
a cap with two points, which was also prepared at the 
expense ox the same sum. He observed the ceremonials 
of respect and the Amir received him graciously; 
he then returned home with great honour. People offered ^ 
him presents according to custom. The next day he again 
came to the Court. The Amir held a private consultation 
with the great Khwaja and Khwaja Bu Nasr, Secretary of 
State; Ahmad was also called, and ho received orders from 
the king’s own tongue. From thence they came into the 
court-hall, and all three sat there alone. The Royal diploma 
and the articles and agreement* were written out, and both 
the papers were duly sealed. They were taken to Ahmad, 
and the w ritings and a solemn oath were put before him. 

Ho took the oath according to custom, and put his signature 
to it. Then the papers wer3 shown to the king, and given 
into tlie charge of the record keeper. 

The Khwaja said to Ahmad, ‘That self-sufficient fellow 
of Shiraz wishes the generals to be under his command, and 
when he had to deal with such a weak man as ’Abdu-llah 
Karatigin, he governed all. On hearing the name of Ariyaruk 
he knew that a man who had teeth w^as coming; he wished 
to have a revenue-collector and and an accountant-general 
sent there, so Abu-l Fath and Damaghani w^ere sent with 
Abu-1 Faraj Kirrnani, but they could not cope with Any- 
aruk. However, what happened to Ariyaruk happened in 
consequence of his conducting matters for his owm benefit; 
but you wdio are a general, must act according to the articles 
and your agreement. You must not say anything to any 
person respecting the political or revenue matters, so that no 
one’s word may be heard against you, but you must perform 
all the duties of a commander, so that that fellow may not be 
able to put his hand upon your sinews and drag you down. 
Bu-1 Kasim Bu-l Hakam, the superintendent of the news 
car*’iers, a most confidential officer, reports in due time all 
that o ccurs, and the imperial and ministerial order s are reg u- 
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larly sent to him. You two persons must not give trouble 
to the Court. What you have to write to me you must state 
in full detail, that a distinct reply may be sent. His majesty 
120 deems it advisable to send with you some of the Dailarai 
chiefs, such as Bu Nasr Taifur and others, in order that 
they may be at a distance from the Court, because they are 
strangers; he also sends some others of whom apprehensions 
are entertained, such as Bu Nasr Bamiani, brother of the 
Prince of Balkh and nephew of the chief of Sarkhas; also 
some refractory slaves who have committed many disloyal 
actions, which have been proved against them. They are to 
be set at liberty and some assistance is to be given to them, 
so that it may appear that they belong to your army. 
You must take them all with you and treat them very 
kindly and well. But, of course, none of them must be 
allowed to go beyond the river Chandralia,’ without the 
king’s order, or without your knowledge and permission. 
Whenever you march cn an expedition you must lake 
these people with you, and you must be careful not to 
let them mingle with the army of Lahore and not allow 
them to drink wine or play at cliaugan. You must keep 
spies and observers to watch them, and this is a duty 
which must in no case be neglected. Injunctions also will 
be sent to Bu-1 Kasim Bu-l Hakain to give you a helping 
hand, and to do everything that mxy be necessary in this 
matter. In other affairs he is to act under the orders of the 
Court, and in accordance with the royal mandate and the 
conditions of his appointment. What you have just heard 
are the secret orders of the king, and you must not divulge 
them. When you reach the station you must report all 
circumstances which occur, also what reliance is to be placed 
on each individual, and whether he acts upon the royal 
orders which be has received.” 

Ahmad Nialtigin said, “ I will do all this, so that no 
harm may be done.” Then he retired. Close at his heels 
the Khwaja sent him a message by Hasan, his Hajib, to 
say that his Majesty had directe i tliat his ( Nialtigin’s) 


1 [The Chinab, see Vo). I p. G3.] 
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son waa to remain behind, though he would ah 
doubt take with him hie wife and children who lived in pri¬ 
vacy. The son was to be left at home under the care of 
a tutor, a friend and a confidential person, in order that 
the father might feel himself more at liberty. This was an 
arrangment made by his Majesty out of regard to Ahmad, for 
he did not wish to see hifi son associating with the body 
guards. The Khwaja added, *T was ashmed to tell you this, 
for it is not right to require a pledge from you; but although 
the Sultan has not given a distinct order about it, yet the 
conditions and the customs must not be departed fr( m. I 
have no option, but to look after all the affairs of the coun¬ 
try, great and small, and to protect the interest of you and 
the like of you.” Ahmad answered, “I am obedient and 
think it best both now and henceforth to do that which the 
groat Khwaja approves and directs.” He gave a handsome 
present to the Hajib and dismissed him. He also made 
proper arrangements for his son. His equipment as a general, 
retinue, arms, guards, and everything else he carefully prepar¬ 
ed in the manner which he had seen and had learnt to be 
the rule in such cafees. When all was done he got leave to* 
8ft out. 

On Saturday, five days before the end of Sha’ban, the 
king rode and came to the desert of Shabahar with ma^y 
attendants and riding under a canopy on an elephant, f ile 
stopped there, and Ahmad Nialtigin came before him, dressbd 
in a red garment, and paid his respects. A very fihe ealv4- 
cade, many armed men, military officers, the Dailaffiis', ahd 
others, who were placed under his command, passed by. 
They were followed by one hundred and thirty royal slaves 
whom the Amir had set free, who carried their letten^ of 
freedom, and delivered them to him. These \Vere under thrc» 
of the king’s own officers, and had with them three flags, 
bearing the device of a lion and spears, according to the 
fashion of royal slaves. After them came kettle drums, and the 
banners of Ahmad of red cloth and with gilded balls on their 
iops, accompanied by seventy-five slaves, richly caparisoned 
camels and dromedaries. The king said, ‘‘Ahmad, rejoice, 
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tod be happy; be carefal to understand the value of tbfe 
favour. , Keep my image ever before your eyes and do good 
service, so that you nmy attain to greater honour.” He 
122 promised to do all that could be required of a servant, and 
saluted. The horse of the commander of the army of 
Hindustan was called for; and he mounted and rode away. 

In the end, this Ahmad Nialtigin was ruined; he turned away 
from the the path of rectitude, and took a crooked course, as 
I shall have to relate in the pro})er place. 

Ahmad Nialtigin at Benares.^ 

In this summer [424 H.. 1033 a.d.] another event took 
place in which Ahmad Nialtigin, the commander of Hindustan, 
was concerned. A certain man was driven to rebellion by 
tyranny, and this was the cause of the rise of disturbances in 
Khurasan, and of the Turkomans and Saljnkians becoming 
powerful, according to the decree of God, whose name is 
glorious. Tliere is a cause fer everything. The great Khwaja, 
Ahmad Hasan, was badly disposed towards this Ahmad, for 
the reason we have before stated, that is, he had formed 
designs against the Khwaja’s goods and effects,, at the tim» 
when he wis involved in law' troubles. The Khwaja was alao' 
at variance with Kazi Shiraz, because Amir Mahmud had 
often declared him to be fit for the office of Wazir. Ahmad. 
Hasan, at the time of dispatching Ahmad Nialtigin on the 
cpmmand to Hindustan, had instructed him to be watchful» 
against Kazi Shiraz, saying, you are by the Sultan’s order 
appointed generalissimo in Hindustan, and the Kazi has no 
control over you. Let him not cast his spell over you and 
bring you under hrs control. Ahmad Nialtigin went boldly 
and proudly; he did not heed the Kazi in the least in his 
duties of commander. This Ahmad was a bold man. He was 
cailed the alter egro'^ of Amir Mahmud, and well knew the distin- ^ 
ction between right and wrong. People used to tell stories ab¬ 
out his mother, his birth, and Amir Mahmud. There wm^ 
certainly a friendly relation between that king and his mother,• 

1 [Page 495 to 497 of the Text.] 

2 [Atsat, Vit, “the sneeze,” or as we have it in the vulgiu* 

tongue, “the spit.”] j 
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but God knows the truth. This man thoroughly understood 
the affairs and habits of Amir Mahmud, by association^ and 123 
converse with him. When bo reached Hindust an, he kept 
several sturdy slaves, and had a fine equipage and retinue. > *;' 
A difference took place between him and Kazi Shiraz with 
respect the to command of the army. The Kazi said, “The 
command ought to be given to’ Abdii-llah Karatigin, as w'as 
expres.sed in his farman.” Ahmad protested he would not 
agree to anything of the kind, saying, “The Sultan confcTred 
this office on me, and 1 am in ail respects better and greater 
than’ Abdu-llah: he and others must march under my 
banners.” The matter went very far. The army of Lahore 
and the warriors sided with Ahmad; and he w ith his followers 
irritated the Kazi, and formed a plan of g' ing to some 
distant place. The Kazi sent messengers complaining of 
him, who reached Bust just as we were about to go toward 
Hirat and Naishapur. Amir Mas’ud asked the great Khwnja, 
Ahmad Hasan, what be thought most advisable, and he 
replied, “Ahmad Nialtigin is a fitter person to be general 
than anyone else. An answer must be written to the Kazi 
that his business is to manage the revenue, and that he 
has nothing to do with the command or with the army. 
Ahmad must himself do wdiat he ought to do, and take the 
revenue and the tribute from the Thakurs, go on expeditions 
and bring large sums into the treasury. There is a proverb— 

‘There must be no contention between the door and 
the house.’” 

The Amir approved of this, and an answer w as wTitten 
to the above effect. Ahmad Nialtigin was much encouraged,, 
because the Khwaja wrote to inform liim of what Ki^zi 
Shiraz had written, and what reply had been sent. He 
inarched out with his warriors and the army of Lahore, 
and exacted ample tribute from the Thakurs. He crossed ' 
the river Ganges and went down the left bank. Unex¬ 
pectedly (na-gah) he arrived at a city which is called 
Banaras, and which belonged to the territory of Gang. 

Never had a Muhammadan array reached this place. The 
city was two paraa^ngs square,. and contained plenty of 
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water. The army could on^y remain there from morning to 
]2t mid-duy prayer, because of the peril. The markets of the 
drapers, perfumer.s, and jewellers, were plundered, but it 
was impossible to do more. Tlie pet^ple of the army became 
rich, for they all carried otf gold, silver, perfumes, and 
jewels, and got back in safety. 

The Kazi, on the achievement of this great success, was 
likely to go mad. He .speedily sent messengers, who reached 
us in Naishapur and represented that Ahmad NiaUigin had 
taken immense riches from the Thakurs and tributaries. 
Enormous wealth had been obtained, but Ahmad had con¬ 
cealed the grcat(3r portion of it, and had sent only a little 
to the Court. The Kazi went on to say that “ his con¬ 
fidential agents had secretly accompanied Ahmad, who know 
not of their presence. Some accountants and the chief of the 
couriers were also there, and these had kept an account 
of all that ho had exacted. Tliis account ho had now sent 
for the information of his Majc.sty, without the knowledge 
of that base dishonest man. Ahmad had also clandestinely 
sent men to Turkistan via Banjhir (Panjshjr?) to procure 
Turkish slaves for him. That up to this time about seventy 
slaves (hajtad o atid) had been brought and others were 
expected. Tliat he had made aU the Turkomans who were 
there his friends, and they were disaffected; what his 
intentions are nobody knows, but he calls himself son of 
Mahmud. Your slaves have dutifully given the information. 
Yoilr Majesty’s will is supreme.” 

These letters took effect on the Amir’s heart, and 
produced a deep impression. He ordered my instructor, Bu 
Nasr, to keep the matter secret, and let no one be informed 
of it. Bearers of good tidings also soon arrived, and brought 
letters from Ahmad Nialtigin, Governor of Hindustan and 

general of the army, reporting the news of the conquest of 
Benares, which was a very great achievement, and by which 

the army had become rich. Immense wealth had been 
obtained, and tribute had been exacted from the Thakurs. 

Several elephants had also been taken. His Majesty’s 
serva nt s wrote these letters from Tndar-dar-bandi,^ 
I[This is the reading of Morley’s editon. Sir H. Elliot’s 
MSS. have ludar-bedi.J 
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and were returning towards Lahore very happy : what had ] ‘^3 
passed they had reported * 

Tilak ike IJinda appointed Generals 
One day the Amir went to the garden of Sadhazara with 
tfhe intention of staying there a week, and all necessary furni¬ 
ture was taken. In this interval letters were constantly 
arriving with the information of Ahmad Nialiigiii having 
reached Lahore with the Turkomans, and that numerous 
turjbulent fellows of Lahore, from all classes of people, had 
flocked around him, and that if his proceedings were not soon 
taken notice of, the affair would reach an awkward length, 
for his power and dignity were increasing every day. The 
Amir, in the garden of Sadhazara, convened a private council 
of the commandervin-chief and the generals and officers of the 
army,'* and asked their opinions as to what ought to be done 
in order to extinguish the fire of this rebellious general so 
that their hearts might be relieved of all concern on his ac- 
ct>imt. The commander-in-chief said, “When one runs away 
from All mad there cannot be much honour left, but whatever 
general is sent against him, he will have enough to do, for 
there is a strong force at Lahore. If iny lord orders roe to 
go, 1 can set out in a week, although the weather is very hot.*** 

The Amir observed, “It is wrong and impossible for you to go 
on such an insigudicaiit duty, because there are aisturbanoes 
in Khurasan, and insurrections have also broken out in 
Khatlan and Tukharistan. Our minister has gone there and 
he is sufficient, yet as the autumn has passed, it is expedient 
for me to march to Bust or Balkh, and you must accompany 
my standard. We will send a general, to Sind it may 
The commander-in-chief said, “It is for my lord to order, the 
generals and officers are pr<. sent here in your council, and 
others are at the court; whom do you order to go.” Tila*k 
Hindu said, “May my lord’s life be prolonged! Be pleased to 
let me go and perform this service that I may make some J26 
return for favours received and obligations incurred. Besides, 

1 [Here occurs the lacuna mentioned in the Bibliographicari 
notice at Page 54.] 

2 [Page 500 to 503 of the Text.] 

3 [Khwaja Ahmad, the wazir, iftbeent PJB a 
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I aitti a native of Hindustan, the weather is hot, and I can 
travel in that country with greater ease. ]f your high 
wisdom deems me fit for this service, I will not fail.” The 
Amir admired him for the readiness he thus showed: and 
asked those who were present for their opinions, 'fhey 
replied, he was a famous man and was fit for any duty, for 
he had a sword, equipments, and man, and as he had reeejved 
the royal favour he might accomplish the object. The Amir 
told his councillors to retire and leave him to consider about 
it. So they left. The Amir said to his private councillors, 
“None of these officers have their hearts in the business, ajid 
in fact they have not exhibited their w’onted dcvolion. So 
Tilak, perhaps, felt ashamed and stepped forward.” The 
Amir sent a Persian secretary to Tilak, secretly, with many 
kind messages, saying, “I am fully alive to what you have 
said and have promised to perform, but the people around me 
did not at all like it. You have shamed them all^ and your 
W'ords shall be proved true, for to-morrow you shall be named 
for the service. I will do whatever is possible in this matter, 
and I will give you much money, a strong force, and every¬ 
thing necessary, so that the work may be accomplished by 
your hands, and the insurrection may be put down without 
any thanks or obligations to these people. You shall be 
raised to higher rank; for these people do not at all like that 
I should exalt a man, but wish me to remain always depend¬ 
ent on them, though they do nothing. They have been 
greatly annoyed at your exaltation. Now you must be resolute 
in doing what you have said. The fault has been oommiited: 
it was manifest in their talk and observations; and what is 
passed cannot be recalled.” Tilak kissed the ground, and said, 

! ' “If this undertaking were beyond the powers of your slave, 
he would not have ventured to speak with such boldness 
before your majesty and the assembly; what 1 have sought 
for in this matter I will accomplish. I will draw up a plan for 
127 the approval of his Ma'esty; and I will soon set forth and 
6verthrow that rebel.” The Persian came back and related 
all this. The Amir highly approved it, and ordered the 
f writing to be sent in. The secretary devoted himself with 
all his heart to the execution of this mission, and laid 
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bofore his Majesty the detailed statement which Tilak 
had drawn up of his designs. The Amir then gave power 
to Tilak to do whatever he deemed proper, after passing 
Bazghurak’ for securing the allegiance of the Hindus. He 
also sent a message by the Persian to the Secretary of State, 
directing him to draw up a farman and letters in behalf of 
Tilak. It was customary with Bu Nasr to write in very 
hyperbolical language on all matters that he was directed to 
pen by the Amir himself, because he was afraid that the 
responsibility might fall upon him. What was to be written 
was drafted. The ministers of the Court considered it a foolish 
proceeding—or as the Arab proverb says “A shot without 
a shooter.” 

This man (Tilak) was the cause of the death of Ahmad 
Nialtigin, as I will mention in its proper place. But first 
I must recount the history of this Tilak, showing what his 
origin was and how he attained to this rank. Many 
advantages attend the writing of such matters. 

Account of Tilak of Hind. 

This Tilak was the son of a barber, but he was hand¬ 
some in face and appearance, and had an eloquent tongue. 

He wrote an excellent hand, both in Hindi and Persian, 

He had lived a long time in Kashmir, where he studied 
and acquired some proficiency in dissimulation, amours, and 
witchcraft. From thence he came to Kazi Shiraz Bu-1 Hasan, 
who was captivated by him, for every great man who 
saw him was enamoured of him. ♦ ♦ * ♦ The Kazi 
restrained him from going anywhere else; but Tilak cont¬ 
rived by stratagem to have his case, and the iniquity of 
which the Kazi was capable, reported to the great Khwaja J28 
Ahmad Hasan (May God be pleased with him). There was 
ill-feeling between the Khwaja and the Kazi. The Khw'aja 
sent royal orders with three peons, and to the great disgust 
of the Kazi they brought Tilak to the court. Khwaja 
Ahmad Hasan heard what he had to say, saw the way 


1 [See Vol. I. p. 49.] 



3 IPage 603 to 605.] 
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clear before him, and took measures to have the matter 
brought to the notice of Amir Mahmud in such a manner 
that he did not know the Khwaja had contrived the 
means. The Amir ordered the Khwaja to hear Tilak’s 
complaint, and the Kazi fell into great difficulty. 

After this event Tilak became one of the great 
confidants of the Khwaja. He was made his secretary and 
interpreter between him and the Hindus.^ Thus he acquired 
great influence in the minister’s court, where I, says Bu-I Fazl, 
used to see him standing before the Khwaja, doing the 
duties of a secretary and interpreter, and carrying and bring¬ 
ing messages, and managing difficult affairs. When that 
trouble fell on the Khwaja, which I have before mentioned, 
Amir Mahmud called together his servants and secretaries, 
in order that he might appoint the most clever to offices 
in his court. Tilak met with bis approval, and was 
associated as interpreter woih Bahram. He was a young 
man and a clever speaker. Amir Mahmud wanted such 
persons. His fortune thus improved. Secretly he rendered 
valuable services to Sultan Mas’ud, that is, he brought all 
the Hindu Kators and many outsiders under his rule,- and 
he obtained honour from such a great king as Mahmud. 

When Shah Mas’ud arrived in Balkh from Hirat and the 
affairs of the country were settled, Sundar, the general of the 
Hindus, was not in his place. He therefore promoted Tilak, 
129 and granted him a gold embroidered robe, hung a jewelled 
necklace of gold round his neck, and placed an army under 
him. Thus he obtained the name of man. A tent and an 
umbrella were also given to him. Kettle drums were beaten 
at his quarters, according to the custom of the Hindu chiefs, 
and banners w'ith gilded tops were granted. Fortune befri- 

1 [The text has the words hamchunan birbal baditoan-i ma, 
“like Birbal in our Court.” These words, unless they will 
bear some other interpretation, would seem to apply to 
Akbar’s officer Birbal, and if so they must be an interpola¬ 
tion of a later date.] 

^ 0j 11 j ^ 

See Thomas’ Prinsep, Vol. I. p. 317.] 
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eiidvid liiru; he was elevated to such a degree as to sit among 
the nobles in the privy councils, and, as I have said, he was 
employed in important duties, until at length he undertook 
the Ci)niniaiid against Ahmad Nialtigin. His luck and fortune 
aided him, and carried him through. The Arabs say, “There 
is a cause for everything, and men must seek it.” Wise men 
do not wonder at such facts, because nobody is born great- 
men become such. But it is important that they should leave 
a good mime behind. This Tilak soon became a man, and 
had excellent (pialities. All the time he lived he sustained 
no injury on account of being the son of a barber. But if 
w'illi such a character, wisdom, and spirit, he had been of 
good extraction, ho would have been better, tor nobility and 
talents are both very agreeable. But nobility is good for 
nulhing, if learning, propriety and spirit arc wanting. 

♦ ♦ ♦ ♦ ♦ 

The rebellion of Ahmad Nialtigin in Hindustani 

In the middle of this month (Ramazan H. 425; July 1033) 
letters were received from Lahore (Lahur), stating that 
Ahmad Nialtigin had arrived there with several men; that 
KazI Shiraz, with all his counsellors, had entered the fort of 
Mandkakur-; that there was perpetual fighting, and that the 
whole neighbourhood was in a state of turmoil and agitation. 
The Amir became exceedingly thoughtful, because his mind 
was troubled from three different sources, viz. the Turkomans 
of ’Irak, Khwariziu, and Lahore, as I have already described. 
♦ * * On Tuesday, the ’Id was celebrated, when the Amir 
(God be satisfied with him!) directed that great preparations 
should be made, and ordered trays of food to be set down, 
with wine, in order that the officers and men might regale 
themselves, whicli they did, and departed drunk. 

1 [Pages 523, 524. This and all the following Extracts from 
Baihaki were translated by Sir H. Elliot himself.] 

2 Two copies concur in thi.s reading; a third omits the first 
syllable. [See Vo’, i pp. 02 and 530.J 

VOL. II. 
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The Amir also sat down to drink wine with his compa¬ 
nions, when, in the middle of his happiness, while he was fully 
occupied with every kind of pleasure, a very important des¬ 
patch w as received from Lahore, stating that Ahmad Nialtigin 
had taken the fort; but it was reported that Tilak Hindu had 
collected a powerful army from every detachment and quarter, 
and was advancing in that direction; that the heart of that 
vile rebel was quaking within him, and that there was a space 
of only two kos betw'een the two armies. The Amir read this 
despatch even while he was drinking, and ordered a letter to 
be written to Tilak Hindu, and placed in its case. He direct¬ 
ed Tilak to proceed against Ahmad with all speed. The 
Amir scale J the letter, and added a postscript with his own 
hand, written with all the force which characterized his style, 
imperious, and at the same time appropriate to the person 
addressed. This was concealed from his confidential Diwan, 
and sent off with all haste. 

On Thursday, the 181h of Shawwal, a despatch arrived 
from Giirdez,, stating that General Ghazi, who was stationed 
in that quarter, had died. 

♦ ♦ * « 

The Cowardice of the Hindus at Kirman, and their Disgrace.^ 

Ahmad ’Ali Noshtigin made every kind of exertion, but 
the Hindus would not advance, and turned their backs in 
flight. The panic spread to the rest of the troops, and 
Ahmad was obliged to fly from the field. He, w'ith his own 
troops and the royal army, returned, by way of Kain, to 
Naishapur. Part of the army fell back to Makran. The 
131 Hindus fled to Sistan, and thence to Ghaznin.^ 

I, who am Abu-l Fazl, had gone on duty to the Amir, at 
the Sad-hazara Garden, and I saw the officers of the Hindus 
who had come there. The Amir ordered that they should be 
kept in the largo house, which is used as the despatch office. 
Bu Sa’id, the accountant, brought several severe orders to 
them from the Amir, and matters went so far, that a message 


1 [A town fifty miles east of Ghazni,] 

3 [Page 535 to 538.] 


2 [Page 533.] 
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came to tell them they were dismissed. Six of their officer® 
committed suicide with their daggers, so that blood was Bowl¬ 
ing in the office. I, Bu Sa’id, and others, left the place, arid 
came and told the Amir what had happened. He said they 
should have used these daggers at Kirman. He treated them 
severely, but in the end forgave themJ After this, all went 
wrong, and it was not possible to send any one else tolKirman. 
Ahmad ’Ali Noshtigin also came to Ghaznin, and as he was 
ashamed and deeply grieved, no long time elapsed before he 
died. 

^ M 4> 4t « « 

The Death of the Rebel Ahmad Nialtigin and the Sultan's 
Rejoicings^ 

Amir Mas’ud wrote orders to Tilak to expedite matters 
against Ahmad Nialtigin, who should be driven from Lahore, 
and the Kazi and his army should leave the fort. The Kazi 
also was ordered to'exert himself to the utmost in order that 
the Amir'’s*mind might be at once relieved from anxiety on 
account of this rebellion. ♦ ♦ * ♦ Xhe Amir arrived at 
Takinabad^ on the 7th of Zi-1 ka’da [a.h. 425, Sept. 1034 132 
A.D.], and remained there seven days, on one of which he 
drank wine, for he was troubled on many accounts. After 
that, he went to Bust for three days, and on Thursday, the 
17th of this month, he arrived at the palace of Dasht-langan, 


1 This was at the battle of Kirman, where they formed 
onehalf of the cavalry force, there being 2000 Hindus, 1000 
Turks, and 1000 Kurds and Arabs. 

2 The Hindus, about 100 pages after this, are represented 
as incurring similar disgrace near Merv, when they fled before 
the Turkomans; but there they were not a bit more culpable 
than the rest of the army, and the reason assigned was suffi¬ 
cient. ‘‘The Amir also summoned the Hindus and reprimand¬ 
ed them, when their leaders said—-We are ashamed to speak 
before our Lord, but the fact is our men are hungry, and our 
horses weak, for it is now four months since any of us have 
eaten barley-bread, Notwithstanding what has happened, as 
long as we live we shall not be found deficient.” 

3 [The largest town in Garmsir. See Tabakat-i NaHrit pasi.] 
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♦ ♦ ♦ ♦ iK 

On Wednesday, the last day of this month, he left Bust, 
and while on the road messegers arrived from Tilak, bringing 
intelligence of his having slain the proud rebel Ahmad 
Nialtigin, of having taken his son prisoner, and of his having 
subdued the Turkomans who were with Ahmad. The Amir 
was exceedingly rejoiced at this news, for it relieved the 
anxiety of his heart. He ordered the drums to be beaten, and 
the clarions to be sounded; he invested the messengers with 
robes of honour upon their introduction, gave them plenty of 
money, and directed that they should be paraded through 
the camp. 

The letters of Tilak, Kazi Shiraz, and the intelligencers 
were to this effect:—When Tilak arrived at Lahore, he took 
several Musulmans prisoners, who were the friends of Ahmad, 
and ordered their hands to be cut off; that the men who 
were with Ahmad were so terrified at this punishment and 
display of power, that they sued for mercy and deserted him; 
that the proper arrangements were then made for the conduct 
of affairs of Revenue and Police; that Tilak, in full confidence 
and power, pursued Ahmad with a large body of men, chiefly 
Hindus; that in the pursuit several skirmishes and actions 
took place; that Ahmad, the forsaken of God, kept flying 
before him; that Tilak had persuaded Ahmad’s men to desert; 
that a severe engagement ensued, when Ahmad, not able to 
stand his ground, was defeated and took to flight; that tfce 
Turkomans left him in a body, and asked for quarter, which 
was gi\ren to them; that Ahmad escaped with his personal 
attendants, and others, amounting to three hundred horse¬ 
men in all; that Tilak did not abate his pursuit, and 
had written letters to the Hindu Jat rebels to desert 
the cause of that godless man, and to remember that who* 
ever should bring him or his head should receive a reward 
of 500,000 dirhams. On this account the span of Ahmad’s 
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life wfts narrowed, his men deserted, and at last matters 
reached so far, that the Jats and every kind of infidel joined 
in the pursuit of him. 

One day, the despatches continued, he arrived at a 
river on his elephant, and wished to cross it, when two or 
three thousand mounted Jats wwe close upon him, whereas 
he had less than two hundred horsemen with him. He plung¬ 
ed into the water, while the Jats were attacking him on two 
or three sides, chiefly for the purpose of seizing his property 
and money. When they reached him he attempted to kill 
his son with his own hand, but the Jats prevented him, ami 
carried off the son, who was on an elephant, and then fell 
upon Ahmad himself, with arrow, spear, and sword. He 
defended himself most gallantly, but they at last killed him 
and cut off his head. They killed or took captive all who 
were with him, and immense wealth fell into the hands of 
those Jats. Their Chief sent some messengers from the spot 
to Tilak, who was not far off, to convey intelligence of what 
had happened. Tilak was greatly delighted, and despatched 
some men to demand the son and the head of Ahmad ; but 
the Jats asked for the reward of 500,000 dirhams. Tilak 
replied, that the immense wealth which belonged to Ahmad 
had fallen into their hands, and they ought to forego their 
demand. Twice messengers went backwards and forwards 
upon this errand, and at last it was agreed that they should 
receive 100,000 dirhams. When this sum was sent to them 
they brought the head and the son of Ahmad to Tilak, who 
having obtained his object returned to Lahore to complete 
hk arrangements for management of the country, and then 
to hasten to Court with all expedition, God willing. 

The Amir ordered congratulatory answers to be written, 
expressed his obligations to Tilak and the others, and praised 
them for their conduct. He sent the couriers back, and ; >184 
ordered Tilak to come to Court with the head and the son of 
Ahmad Nialtigin. 

Such is the end of the perfidious and disobedient! 
foom the time of Adiam (peace be with him !) to this day, it 
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has so happened that no servant has rebelled against his 
master who has not lost his head ; and since it is written in 
books, there is no occasion to make a long story about it. 

The Amir wrote letters on this subject to his nobles and 
officers, and despatched messengers to different part of the 
country to proclaim this very great victory.* 

The Amir arrived at Hirat on Thursday, the middle of 
Zi-l-hijja. 

♦ ♦ s|< ♦ ♦ 

Prince Majdud ap'pointed Governor of Hinduslan.^ 

On Saturday, the 0th of Zi-1 ka’da, the Prince Amir 
Majdud, who was appointed Governor (Amir) of Hindustan, 
received a khil’at before his departure for Lahore. It was 
such a one as befitted a governor, especially one who was son 
of such a king. Three chamberlains were appointed, with 
their attendants; Mansur, son of Bu-1 Kasam ’Ali Noki of our 
office, was appointed to be his secretary, Sa’d Salman to be 
accountant and treasurer, and Sarhang Muhammad to be 
paymaster of the troops. A drum, a standard, and a kettle¬ 
drum, an elephant and scat were bestowed on the Prince, 
and the next day he went by appointment to visit his father 
in the Firozi garden. The Sultan embraced him, and gave 
him a dress upon taking his leave. So he went on his way, 
and took with him Rashid, the son of Khwarizm Shah, that 
he might be kept under surveillance in the city of Lahore. 

Xc 4c * ♦ 

135 Prince Maudud appointed Governor of 

Trays of food were put down in abundance, and they 
drank wine. On the next day, a khikat was given to Amir 

1 A few pages after this we find the minister Khwaja- 
buzurg Ahmad ’Abdu-s Samad stating at a council, that not¬ 
withstanding the death of Ahmad Nialtigin, Hindustan was 
still in so disaffected a state that he considered it imprudent 
that the Sultan should enter upon an expedition against the 
Turkomans. 

2 [Page 622.] 

3 [Page 660.] 
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Maudud, such as ho had not received before, for it comprised 
a kettle-drum, standards, a tymbal, and a tabor, and the 
Sultan made over to him the country of Balkh, and issued a 
patent to that effect; so the Prince returned with all these 
honours to his residence, wliich was the sarai of Arslan Jazib, 
and th(‘ Sultan ordered all the nobles and officers to pay him 
their visits there, and they accordingly showed him such 
honour as had never been shown before. 

The Sidldfi determine.^ to lake the Fori of llansi--’His Comulta- 
Hon u'ifh the NohlesK 

On another dny of the ’1 d, the public audience being 
dissolved, the minister, the Commaiider-iii-Chief, the ’Ariz, 
my preceptor, and the chamberlains Bagtaghdi and Bu-1 
Nasr, \ver(‘. told, to I’cmain, and the conversation turned upon 
the direction in which the Sultan ouglit to march. These 
counsellors observed, ‘‘Let our lord explain to his servants 
w.liat his own reflections are, for his opinion in probably the 
soundest; then will we s})eak what we know on the subject.” 

The Ami]' replied, “At the time that I was attacked 
by jny illneSs at Bust, I made a vow that, if Almighty God 
would restore me to health, 1 would go to Hindustan, and 
take the fort of Hansi; for, from the time that I returned 
from that place Avithout accomplishing my object, my heart 
has been fdled with vexation, and so it still remains. The 
distance is not very great, and 1 have determined to go there, 
for I have sent my son Maudud to Balkh, and the Khwaja, 
and the Commander-in-Chief will accompany him with large 
armies, 'riie Chamherlain Sahashi is at Merv with a powerful 
arm\', so that the Turkomans dare not make inroads upon 
the inliabited iraefs. Suri also is at Naishapur with an army, jgg 
Tus, Kohistan, Hirat, Ghurjistan, and other places are well 
garrisoned, so that there can he no disturbance, rebellion, 
or other obstacle from Khurasan; and if there should, you 
all of you, one with the other, are at hand, and can arrive 
at the spot immediately. The sons of ’Ali Tigin and the 
Kotwal are cpiiet in their several places; ’Abdu-s Salam is 


1 [Page G60 to 664.] 
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near them and has bound tlieni by strong engagements as 
Bu Siihal Hamaduni has written. The son of Kaku is 
possessed of no power, and his men can do nothing, and the 
Turkomans place no reliance in his promises, so that onthak 
side also there can be no obstacle. I will at once relieve my 
neck of the burden of iliis vow, ha* until 1 have taken the 
fort of liansi, 1 can undertake no other ex])edi1ion. I can 
come back in time to be at Ghaznin by New Year’s Day. 
I have thought well over the business, and 1 must of necessity 
carry my plans into effect. Now do you tel! me without fear 
what you think on the matter.” 

The minister looked round the assembly and asked what 
they had to say on the subject on which their master liad 
addressed them. Tlie (k)mmander-in-chief replied, ‘ I and 
those who are like me wield the Hword and obey the orders 
of the Sultan. We are ready to go to w liei’cver we are ordered, 
and lay down our lives for his sake. The evil and tlie good 
of these matters the great Khwaja knows, for they are imkid- 
ed amongst the difficult (jucstioris of Government, and we 
cannot tell what he wislics, hears, knows, and sees. Tliis is 
the business of the minister, not ours.” Then he turned his 
face towards the chamberlains and said, ‘You are doubtless 
of my opinion,” to which they replied, “We are.” 

The minister then said to the ’Ariz and Bu Nasr. “The 
Comrnander-in-chief and the Cliamberlains have laid the 
responsibility on my neck and freed themselves from it. What 
say you.” The ’Ariz, who was a man of few words, said, “1 am 
not able to say anything better than what has been advanced. 
My own business is difficult enough to occupy all my 
time.” Bu Nasr Mishkan said , ‘Tt appears that this 
matter is devolved upon the responsibility of the great 
Khwaja. It is necessary to speak with great deliberation, 
for our lord calls upon us to do so.” The minister said, “He 
has been graciously })leased to tell us to speak out without 
hypocrisy. Therefore I give it as my opinion, that he should 
on no account go to Hindustan. It is not expedient that 
he should stay even at Balkh, but proceed to Merv, and after 
the Sultan has subdued Re, Khurasan, and the Jabbal 
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(hills), he should then fulfil his vow. If his intention is to 
conquer Hansi, the chief of the Ghazis, the army of Lahore, 
and a chamberlain deputed by the Court might undertake 
the business, and thus the intention might be fulfilled, and 
Khurasan be secured at the same time. If my lord should 
not go to Khurasan, if the Turkomans should conquer a 
province, or if they should conquer even a village, and do 
that which they are acustomed to do, namely, mutilate, 
slaughter, and burn, then ten holy wars at Hansi would not 
compensate. These ^evils have actually occurred, for they 
are already at Amul,* and still it is considered more expedient 
to go to Hindustan ! I have now said what seemed to me 
best, and have relieved myself from all responsibility. The 
Sultan can do as he pleases.” 

My preceptor said, “I agree entirely and may add this 
to aid the argument. If my lord secs proper, let him send 
some persons secretly about the camp amongst the people 
and amongst the nobles, and let them ascertain the general 
opinion, let them mention the present perturbed state of 
Khurasan, Khwarizm, Re, and the Jabbal, and let them say 
that the Sultan is going to Hansi, and then let them ask 
whether this is proper or not proper. Your slave feels 
confident that they will all say it is not proper. The people 
will give their opinions freely, when they are told that it 
is the desire of the Sultan that they should do so without 
reserve.” 

The Amir replied, “Your friendship and good advice are 
unquestionable. The vow is upon my neck, and accomplish 
it I will, in my own person. If any great disturbance should 
arise in Khurasan, I rely upon Almighty God to set it all to 138 
rights.” The minister replied, “As it is so we must do 
whatever men can do. 1 only trust that during this absence 
no difficulty may arise.” 

He then went away, and the rest also went away after 
making their obeisances. When they had gone out, they 

1 [A town on the Oxus. The river is also known by the 
name of Amul or Amu]. 
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went aside to a private spot, and exclaimed, “This lord of 
ours is very obstinate, beyond all bounds and degrees. No 
one could have spoken more openly than we have done, and 
one could not have done more so without being disrespectful ; 
and as for what he said about Almighty God ! we shall see 
and then they sejmrated. 

On Thursday, the middle ofZi-1 hijja, the Commander-in- 
chief, ’Ali, was invested with a very superb robe of honour, 
for which he came forward and paid his respects. The Amir 
praised and flattered him, and said, “The confidence of my 
son, my minister, and my army, reposes upon you. The 
Khwaja will remain with you as my vicegerent. To give 
good advice and find pay for the army, is his business ; 
discipline and fighting is yours. You must attend to his 
orders, and all of you should have but one hand, one heart, one 
opinion ; so that no interruption to business may arise during 
my absence,” The Commander of the forces kissed the earth 
and said, “Your slave will obey your orders implicitly,” and 
departed. 

On Saturday, the 17th of this month, a very handsome 
khiFat was bestowed upon the minister, according to the 
usual value, and even much more than that, because the 
Sultan was anxious in every respect to maintain a good 
understanding with him, seeing that he was to conduct the 
affairs of State during bis absence. When he came forward 
the Amir said, V‘May this robe be auspicious, as also this 
confidence which I repose in you during my expedition to 
Hindustan. May the grace of God rest with the Khwaja. 
I have made a vow, and that vow I must needs fulfil. To 
him I have made over, first, my son, then, the commander, 
and the whole army which remains here, and all should 
be obedient to his orders.” The minister replied, “Your 
139 slave is ready to discharge all obligations of his service.” He 
then retired, after having been treated with very great dis¬ 
tinction. 

The Sultan leaves Ghazni —Falls ill, and Forswears Drinking,' 

On Monday, the 191h of Zi-1 hijja, the Amir rose early, 


1 [Page 664]. 




and went to the Firozi garden, that lie might see the differ¬ 
ent dciaehmentH of his army pass by in review; and after¬ 
wards, about mid-day prayers, those tliree precious indivi¬ 
duals, his son, the minister, and the commander, came on 
foot, and paid him tlieir respects and then went away. He 
appointed Khwaja Bu Nasr Noki, my preceptor, to be in 
attendance on him, and an order went to the minister to tliis 
effect. 

At last, on Thursday, when eight days of Zi l hijja re¬ 
mained, the Amir, (God be satisiicd villi bim !) departed 
from Ghazni on his way to Hindustan, liy the road of Kabul, 
to prosecute bis holy war against Hansi. He remained ten 
days at Kabul. The tirstday of Aluharram, a.h. 429 (14 Oct., 

1037), fell on a Saturday. 

On Thursday, the Gth of Aluharram, he left Kabul, and 
on Saturday tlie Stb desjiatcbes arrived from Khurasan and 
He, all of them important; but the Amir cared nothing for 
tliem, and told my jireeeptor to write a letter to the minister 
and enclose these despatehes in the same case, for that the 
minister knew all about the matter, and would do all that 
was necessary in every respect; adding, “1 myself am not 
well acciuainted with tlic subject.” 

On dhiesday, when five days of Aluharram remained, the 
Amir arrived at the Jailam. and encamped on the banks of 
that river near Diiuirkotah. Here he fell ill, and remained 
sick for foiirleen days, and got no better. So in a fit of 
repentance he forswore wine, and ordered his servants to 
throw all his supply of it, whicli they had in store, into the 
Jailam, and to destroy all his other instruments of frivolity. 

No one dared to drink wine openly, for the officers and 
censors who were appointed to superintend this matter carried 
their orders strictly into effect. 

Bu Sa’id Alushrif was sent on an expedition against 140 
Chakki' Hindu, to a fort about which no one knew anything. 

We were still on the Jailam, when new.s arrived of the great 

1 In allusion to one of the Chak tribe apparently once so 
powerful in Kashmir. 
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Rai and the state of the roads to Kashmir, and we were still 
there when intelligence reached ns of the death of the Rai of 
Kashmir, 

The Sultan takes the fort of IJansi} 

On Saturday, the Mth of Safar, the Amir had recovered, 
and held a darbar, and on Tuesday, the 17th, he left the 
Jailam, and arrived at the fort of Hansi on Wednesday the 
9th of Rabi’u-l awwal, and pitched his camp under the fort, 
which he invested. Fights were constantly taking place in a 
manner that could not be exceeded for their severity. The 
garrison made desperate attempts at defence, and relaxed no 
etfort. In the victorious army t he slaves of the household 
behaved very gallantly, and such a virgin fort was worthy of 
their valour. At last, mines weie sprung in live places, and 
the wall was brought down, and the fort was stormed by the 
sword on Monday, ten days before the close of Rabi’n-l awwal. 
The Brahmans and other higher men were slain, and their 
women and children were carried away captive, and all the 
treasure which was found was divided amongst the army. 
The fort was known in Hindustan as “The Virgin,” as no one 
yet had been able to take it. 

The Sultan Returns to Ghazni.- 

On Saturday, when five days remained of this month, ho 
left Hansi, and returned to Ghaznin on Sunday, the 3rd of 
Jumada-l aw wal. He came through the pass of Sakawand, 
where so much snow had fallen, that it was beyond all calcula¬ 
tion. Letters had been sent to to Bu’Ali, the Kotw'al, to 
send out some men to clear the road, and if they had not 
done so, it would have been impossible to pass it. It is all 
one ravine, like a street, from the caravanserai of Muhammad 
141 Salman to the city. For the three last days before entering 
the city, snow fell uninterruptedly^ Amir Sa’id, the Kotwal, 
the principal inhabitants, and others, came out two or three 
stages to meet him. The Amir alighted at the old palace 
of Mahmud and stayed there one w’eek, until the carpets 


1 [Page 605]. 

2 [Page 665], 
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were laid down in the new palace, and the decoration for 
his reception' were prepared, when he went and remained 
there. The commanders and officers of the garrison of the 
five forts returned also to Ghaznin. Ever since I have served 
this great family, I have never seen such a winter as there 
was this year at Ghaznin. I am now worn out, for it is 
twenty years that I have been here, but please God 1 through 
the munificence of the exalted Sultan Ibrahim, Defender of 
the Faith, (may his dominion last for ever !) I shall again 
be restored to what 1 was then. 

On Tuesday, the 3rd of Jumada-1 awwal, the Amir 
celebrated the festival of New Year’s Day, when the lower 
classes presented their offerings, and were received kindly 
by the Amir. A drinking bout was also held, in which he 
repaid himself for his past abstinence, for, from the time of 
his repentance on the Jailam to this day, he had drunk 
nothing. 

Misfortunes in Khurasan and Be.- 

On Tuesday, the 3rd of Jumada-1 akhir, very important 
despatches arrived from Khurasan and Re, stating that 
during his absence the Turkomans, at the beginning of the 
winter, had come down and plundered Talikan and Fariyab,^ 
and misfortunes had fallen on other places which it was 
impossiblejfor the victorious armies to reach at such a season. 
All this had befallen on account of the Sultan’s expedition 
to Hansi. It was beyond endurance. Re itself was in a 
state of siege. The Amir was ashamed of his having gone 
to Hindustan, from which he had derived no advantage, for 
no one can oppose the desires of God. He ordered answers 

1 The word used is signifying ‘‘a temporary arch or 
structure, on which boughs‘and flow’^ers are arranged, to 
celebrate the entry'of a Prince into'a city. 

2 [Page 666.] 

3 [According to Ibn Haukal, who is followed by Abu-1 
Fida and the Marasidu-l Ittila’, Talikan is between Merv 
and Balkh at three days* journey from Merv.—Fariyab is 
a city west of the Oxus in Juzjan six days* journey from 
Balkh. There is a Talikhan in the maps east of Kunduz, 
but this is not the place intended.] 
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to be written, telling his officers to keep up their courage, 
for as soon as ever the weather was fair, the roj^al standards 
would advance. 

On Saturday, the middle of this month, Amir Maudud 
and ’Ali the Commander of the forces, came to Ghaznin from 
Baikh, where the minister remained according to order, for 
he had many important matters there to occupy his attention. 

"Ahdu-rRazzah appointed Governor of Peshatvar^ 

On Wednesday, the 23rd ofRajab, ’Abdu-r Ra?zak was 
invested with a robe of honour on his appointment to the 
government of Pershanr- and received his orders, and ten 
military'^ slaves of the household were appointed as his 
chamberlains. The office of preceptor and a khifat was 
bestowed on Suhal ’Abdu-1 Malik, a man admirably adapted 
for the situation ; he was born in the household of Ahmad 
Mikail, and was a long time in the service also of Bu Suhal 
Hamad uni. The governor departed for Pershaur, on Tuesday 
the 9th of this month, in great state, and took with him two 
hundred slaves. 

PunishmeM of Hindu Elephant Riders* 

The Amir celebrated the festival of the new year, on 
Wednesday, the 8th of Jumada-1 akhir (430 H., March 1039 
A.D.) On Friday, the 10th of this month, news arrived that 
Daud had reached Talikan with a powerful and well equipped 
army. On Thursday the IGih of this month, further news was 
received, that he had reached Fariyab, and from that had 
been summoned in haste to Saburkan,^ and that plunder 
and massacre had attended him wherever he went. On 
Saturday, the 18th of this month, ten Turkoman horsemen 
came during the night near the garden of the Sultan for 
the purpose of plunder, and killed four Hindu foot soldiers, 

1 [Page 666.] 2 Peshawar. 3 One copy says “black.*' 

4 [Page 708 ] 

5 [“Shibbergan** of Thornton’s Map, west of Baikh. Ibn 
Haukal’s reading seems to be “Shaburkan.”— Jo^^r. As> 8oc, 
Bengal, xxii. p. 186.] 
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and retreated to the neighbourhood of Kunduz, where the ] 43 
elephants were stabled, and after looking about them intently, 
they found a boy asleep on the neck of an elephant. The 
Turkomans came up and began to drive the elephant away, 
the boy sleeping all the while. When they had gone as far 
as a parasang beyond the city, they awoke the boy, and 
threatened to kill hi in if he would not drive the elephant 
quickly, which he agreed to do. The horsemen rode behind 
the elephant, brandished their spears, and goaded the animal 
on. By fhe morning, they had travelled a good distance, and 
reached Saburkan, where Daud rewarded the horsemen, and 
told them to take the animal to Naishapur. Great discredit 
was incurred by this affair, for it was said—'‘Is there so much 
neglect amongst these men that they allow an elephant to be 
driven off ?” Next day, it was reported to the Amir, who 
was exceedingly vexed, and severely rebuked the drivers, and 
ordered one hundred thousand dirams, the price of the 
animal, to be recovered from them. Some of the Hindu^ 
elephant riders were chastised. 

On Monday, the 20th of this month, Alti Salman, the 
chamberlain of Daud, arrived with two thousand horsemen 
at the gates of Balkh, encamping at the place, which is called 
‘the Infidels’ embankment,’ and plundered two villages, at 
which the Amir was greatly annoyed. 

>K ♦ >H « 

The Author out of Employ,'^ 

Just now, in the year 451 H. (1059 A.n.) I am residing in 
my own house by command of my exalted master, the mcst 
puissant Sultan Abu-1 Muzaffar Ibrahim, (may God lengthen 
his life and protect his friends!) waiting for the period when 
I may again be called before the throne. It is said that a 


1 A curious change has occurred in this respect. There 
are no Hindu elephant-riders in the Muhammadan parts of 
India. They are new almost invariably Saiyids, or if not 
Saiyids, are addressed as “Mir Sahib,” for their position is 
one of honour, being seated in front, with their backs to 
potentates and grandees, 2 [Page 823.] 
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service subject to the fluctuations of rising and falling will 
144 probably be permanent, but that which smoothly jogs on is 
liable on a sudden to incur the whims or rancour of one’s 
master. God preserve us from fickleness and vicissitude ! 

Prince Maiidud f roceds to his Government.^ 

The Amir (God’s satisfaction rest on him!) held an 
audience, and when the minister and nobles had taken their 
places, Khwaja Mas’ud was introduced, and after paying his 
respects, stood before the Amir, who said,—‘Thave appointed 
you tutor to my son Maudud. Be on the alert and obey the 
orders which the Khwaja gives you.” Mas’ud replied,—“Your 
slave obeys.” He then kissed the ground and departed, after 
being received with distinguished honour. He lost not a 
moment in going to Amir Maudud, to whom he was introduced 
by the same parties who presented him at Court. Amir 
Maudud treated him with great kindness, and then Mas’ud 
went to the house of the minister, who received his son-in-law 
very graciously. 

On Sunday, the tenth of Muharram [432 h. Sept. 1040 
A.I).]. Amir Maudud, the minister, the chamberlains Badar 
and Irtigin, received each a very valuable khil’at, such as 
were never remembered to have been given before at any 
time. They came forward, and retired after paying their 
respects. Amir Maudud received two elephants, male and 
female, a drum and tynibal, and other things suited to his 
rank, and very much more, and the others in like manner, 
and thus their business was brought to a close. 

On Tuesday, the 12th of the month, the Amir went to the 
Firozi Garden, and sat in the green pavilion, on the Golden 
Plain, That edifice was not then as it is now, A sumptuous 
feast was ordered to be prepared, and messes of pottage were 
placed round. The Amir Maudud and the minister came and 
sat down, and the army passed in review before them. First 
passed the star of Amir Maudud, the canopy, flaunting stan¬ 
dards, and two hundred slaves of household, with jackets of 


1 [Page 823.] 
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mail and spears, and many led horses and camels, and 145 
infantry with their banners displayed, and a hundred and 
seventy slaves fully armed and equipped, with all their stars 
borne before them. After them came Irbigin the chamberlain, 
and his slaves, amounting to eighty. After them followed 
the military slaves of the household, amounting to fifty, 
preceded by twenty officers beautifully accoutred, with many 
led horses and camels. After them came some other officers 
gaily decorated, until all had passed. 

It was now near mid-day prayer, when the Amir ordered 
his son, the minister, the chief chamberlain Irtigin, and the 
officers to sit down to the feast. He himself sat down, and 
ate bread, and then they all took their leave, and departed. 

“It was the last time they looked on that king (God’s mercy 
on him !)” 

The Sultan has a Drinking Party? 

After their departure, the Amir said to ’Ab:]u-r Razzak:— 
“What say you, shall we drink a little wine ?” He replied :— 
“When can we better drink than on such a day as this, when 
my lord is happy, and my lord’s son has attained his wish, 
and departed with the minister and officers : especially after 
eating such a dinner as this The Amir said,--“Let us 
commence without ceremony, for we have come into the 
country, and we will drink in the Firozi Garden.” Accordingly 
much wine was brought immediately from the Pavilion 
into the garden, and fifty goblets and flagons were placed 
in the middle of a small tent. The goblets were sent round 
and the Amir said :—“Let us keep fair measure, and fill the 
cups evenly, in order that there may be no unfairness.” Each 
goblet contained half a ma?i. They began to get jolly, and 
the minstrels sang. Bu-1 Hasan drank five goblets, his head 
was affected at the sixth, he lost his senses at the seventh, 
and began to vomit at the eighth, w’hen the servants carried 
him off. Bu-1 Ala, the physician, dropped his head at the 
fifth cup, and he also was carried off. Khalil Daud drank 
ten; Siyabiruz nine ; and both were borne away to the 
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"'MG Hill of Dailaman. Bu Na’im drank twelve, and ran off. 
Daud Mainland! fell down drunk, and the singers and buffoons 
all rolled off tipsy, when the Sultan and Khwaja ’Abdu-r 
Razzak alone remained. When the Khwaja had drunk 
eighteen cups, he made his obeisance and prepared to go, 
saying to the Amir,—‘‘If you give your slave any more, he 
will lose his respect for your majesty, as well as his own 
wits.” The Amir laughed and gave him leave to go ; when he 
got up and departed in a most respectful manner. After 
this, the Amir kept on drinking and enjoying himself. He 
drank twenty-seven full goblets of half a man each. 
He then arose, called for a basin of water and his praying 
carpet, washed his face, and read the mid-day prayers 
as well as the afternoon ones, and so acquitted himself, 
that you would have said he had not drunk a single cup. 
He then got on an elephant and returned to the palace. 
T witnessed the whole of this scene with mine own eyes—I, 
Abu-1 Fazl. 

On the 19th, Bu ’Ali Kotwal left Ghaznin with a strong 
army on an expedition against the Khilj, who had been 
very turbulent during the Amir’s absence, and he was ordered 
to bring them to terms, or attack them. 

Bu Siihal Hamaduni} 

After the departure of the minister, all State business 
was referred to Bu Suhal Hamaduni, who had an exceeding 
aversion to the work, and avoided giving his own opinion 
by referring everything to the minister. He called on me 
at every private audience and consultation, to testify what 
the objections of the minister were, for I was present at all 
of them. He carried his dislike to the administrative 
business so far, and he was so hesitating in his opinion, that 
one day, at a private audience, when I was present standing, 
the Amir said,—‘‘The country of Balkh and Tukharistan 
should be given to Portigin, that he may go there with 
the army of Mawarau-n Nahr and fight against the 
Turkomans.” Bu Suhal replied ‘‘It would be proper to 
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address the minister on this subject.” The Amir said: “You 147 
throw off everything upon him, and his sentiments are well 
known on the subject.” He then directed me on the spot to 
write the orders and letters, and sealed them, sayiny: “You 
must give them to a horseman to deliver.” 1 said, “1 obey.” 

Bu Suhal then said: “It certainly would be right to send the 
horseman to the minister first, and to hold back the order so 
that he may send it off.” I agreed, and went away. It was 
then written to the great Khwaja, that the Sultan had given 
such and such foolish commands, and that the Khwaja knew 
best what orders to issue. Bu Suhal told me that his inten¬ 
tion was to relieve himself of responsibility, as he could not 
participate in such injudicious counsels and sentiments. I 
wrote in cypher to the minister, and told him all that had 
happened, and the horseman was despatched. When he 
reached the Khw'aja, the Khwaja detained him as w^ell as the 
order, since he considered it injudicious, and he sent me a 
sealed answer by the hands of the Sikkadar, or seal bearer. 

Reception of Prince Muhammad and his Sons.'^ 

On Monday, the 1st of Safar, Prince Yazdyar came from 
Naghar- to Ghaznin, bad an interview with the Amir, and re¬ 
turned. During the night Amir Muhammad was brought 
from the fort of Naghar, accompanied by this prince, and 
was carried to the fort of Ghaznin, and Sankoi, the chief 
jailer, was appointed to guard him. The four sons of Muham¬ 
mad, who also were bought away w ith him, namely, Ahmad, 
*Abdu-r Rahman, 'Umar, and ’Usman, were placed in the 
Green Pavilion in the Firozi garden. 

Next day, the Amir drank wine from early morning, and 
about breakfast time sent for me and said: “Go quietly to the 
sons of Muhammad, and engage them by strong oaths to re- 148 
main faithful to me, and to offer no opposition. Take great 

1 [Page S26.] 

2 [Sir H. Elliot read the name “Naghz” and the Marasidu4 
IttiW gives this as the name of a city in Sind; but the 
printed text has “Naghar,” which probably means the fort 
of Nagarkot.] 
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care in this business, and after you have accomplished this, 
affect their hearts warmly in my favour, and order robes of 
honou to be put on them. Do you then return to me, when 
I will send the son of Sankoi to bring them to the”apartments 
prepared for them in the Sharistan.”^ 

I went to the Green Pavilion in the Firozi Garden, where 
they were. Each of them had on a coarse old cotton gar¬ 
ment, and was in low spirits. When T delivered *my'message, 
they fell on the ground and were extravagantly delighted. I 
wrote out the oaths binding them to ahegiance, which they 
read out aloud, and after subscribing their names, they 
delivered the document to me. The robes were then brought, 
consisting of valuable frocks of Saklatun- of various colours, 
and turbans of fine linen, which they put cn within their 
apartment, and then the^^ came out with red boots on, and 
sat down. Valuable horses were a^so brought forward with 
golden caparisons. 

I returned to the Amir, and told him what had trans¬ 
pired. He said: ‘'Write a letter to my brother, and tell him 
I have done such and such things respecting his sons. 
I have enlisted them in my service, and mean to keep them 
near me, that they may come into my views, and that I may 
marry them to my children who have their heads covered 
(daughters), in order that our reconciliation may be evident. 
He addressed him as “the Amir, my illustrious Brother.*' 
When the letter was written, he put his seal to it, and gave 
it to Sankoi, saying: “Send it to your son,’* which he pro¬ 
mised to do. 

Next day, the nephews of the Sultan came with their tur¬ 
bans on, and paid tbeir respects, when the Amir sent them to 
the wardrobe chamber, that they might be clothed with golden 
frocks, caps with four feathers, and golden waistbands. Valu¬ 
able horses, one thousand dinars, and twenty pieces of doth, 

1 A suburban villa. 

2 Usually translated as ‘‘scarlet cloth,** being the origin of 
our word “scarlet;** but this cannot be correct here, as the 
Saklatun is described as of various colours. 
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weff« presenied to eaoh, and they returned to their aparimeat«» 149 
An agent was app'iinted to attend them, and pensions were 
asaigned to them. They came twice every day and once 
at night to pay their respects. Hurra-i Gauhar was at once 
betrothed to Arnir Ahmad, preparatory to the betrothal of 
the others; but the nuptials were not then celebrated. 

The Sultan determines to go to Hlnduatan—His Perverseness,^ 

The Consultation of the Nobles.—The Author's Concern in 

this transactions^. 

Orders were despatched with the utmost secrecy to the 
oonfidential servants of the Amir, to pack np everything 
he had at Ghaznin - gold, and dirhams, and robes, and 
jewels, and other property, and the work was commenced 
on. He sent a message to his mother, sisters, daughters, 
aunts, and freed slaves, to prepare themselves for a journey 
to Hindustan, and to leave nothing behind at Ghaznin on 
which they might set their hearts. They had to set all in 
order for that purpose, whether they would or no. They 
asked Hurra Khutali, the mother of the Sultan, to interpose 
in the matter, but she replied, that any one who wished to 
fall into the hands of the enemy might remain behind at 
Ghaznin; so no one dared to say a word. The Amir began to 
distribute the camels, and passed the greater part of the day 
in private audience with Mansur Mustaufi on the subject of 
providing camels for his great treasures, his officrers, and his 
4irmy. They asked me privately—“What is all this about 
but no one dared say a word. 

One day, Bu Suhal Hamaduni and Bu-1 Kasim Kasir 
said.—“The minister should be consulted'on this matter, and 
some one should he deputed to call him back;’* but no one 
would take the initiative in writing to him, so long as he 
was absent from the Amir. It so happened, that, next day,. 
ihe®Amir ordered a letter to be despatched to the minister, 
telling him “I have determined to go to Hindustan, and pass 150 
the winter in Waihind, and Marminara, and Barshur (Pesha¬ 
war) and Kiri, and to take up my quarters in those parts 


1 [Page 828.] 
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away from the ca|)ital. It is projx?!’ (hat you should remain 
where you are, till I arrive at Barshur and a letfer peaches 
you, when you must go to Tukharistan, and remain there 
during the winter, or even go to Balkli if you can, to over- 
throw my enemies/- This letter was written andltlespatehed. 
I wrote at the same time; in cypher, a full explanation how 
my master was alarmed at the mere anticipation of danger, 
aiid would not draw rein till he reached Lahore, for that let¬ 
ters had privately been despatched there to prepare every¬ 
thing fbr his reception, and that it appeared to me that he 
would not rest even at Lahore; that none of the ladies of the 
household were left at Ghaznin, nor any of the treasure, and 
that the (Officers anji army which were left had neither hand 
nop foot to use, and were in great alarm; that the hopes of 
all rested on him, the great Khwaja; that he should lake 
every care to oppose this dangerous resohition, and that he 
should write distinctly, as he could act with very much grea¬ 
ter effect than we could to prevent the mischief, I'o the 
officers also I wrote in cypher such and such (hinge, and 1 
said ~“We are all here of the very same opinion Please. 
God ! that sage old adviser, the minister, will write a reply 
at length, and rouse our king from his leifflirgy’', 

I received^amanswer to this letter, and, praised be God ! 
it was written in terms awfully plain,^ and the raiuister dis¬ 
charged every arrow from his .quiver. He said distinctly,—“If 
my lord departs from the capital, the enemy will fight at the 
, very gates of Balkh, and your majesty will not be able to 
enter the city, for the people are already so ill-disposed, that 
they are leaving the city and fighting against us. If your 
majesty gives orders, your slave will go and drive the enemy 
from those parts. Why should my lord go towards Hindu¬ 
stan ? He shbuld remain this winter at Ghaznin, for, God 
151 be praised ! there is no cause for alarm, as your slave has 
despatched Portigin against this people, and he will arrive 
shortly. Know of a surety, that if my lord goes to Hindustan 
with the ladies of the household and treasure, when the news 

1 ['^Snkhanhae curious anticipation of the Eng^ 

llsh school-boy*s use of the word **awful/'] 
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gets abroad amongst friends and enemies, calamity will befal 
him, for every one is desirous of increasing his own power. 
Besides, I have no such confidence in the Hindus, as to trust 
my lord’s ladies and treasures to theit land, 1 have no very 
high opinion of the lidelit}’ of the Hindus, and w hat confi¬ 
dence has my lord in his other servants, that he should show 
his treasure to them in the desert ^ My lord lias already 
seen the result of his excessive obstinacy, and this opinion 
of his obstinate dispositkm is entertained by all, But it, 
wdiich (Jod forbid ! he should depart, the hearts ol his subjects 
will he broken. His slave has given this advice, and dis¬ 
charged the obligations of gratitude and relieved himself of 
further responsibility. M v lord can do as he sees best.’' 

When the Amir had read this address, he immediately 
said to me,—“This man has become a dotard, and dne.s not 
know what he says. * Write an answer and say, ‘that is right 
w'hich 1 have determined on. 1 am ready to acknowledge that 
you have written according to the dictates of affection for me, 
but you must wait for further orders, which will explain my 
resolution ; for that wdiieh T see you cannot see.’ ” 

Tlie answer was written, and when all knew it, they 
sorrowed w ithout hoi)e, and began to prepare for their depar¬ 
ture. Bu ’Ali Kotwal n turned from the Khilj' expedition, 
having adjusted matters. On Monday, the 1st ofRabiTil 
Awwal he had an interview^ wnth the Amir, was kindly 
received, and returned. 

Next day, he had a private audience wo’th the Amir; they 
read mid-day prayers, audit w^as* soon learnt that the Amir 
had made over to him the city, fort, and environs of Ghaznin. 

He said ; “1 will return by the spring. Take great care that 
no evil befals the city, for my son Maudud, the minister, and 1^2 
a large army, will be away. Whatever may happen during 
the winter, in the spring I will settle the matter in another 
fashion. The astrologers have declared that my star is not 

1 The original says “Balkh” “Khilj” must be meant, as 
it was before represented that the Kotwal w^as sent against 
that people. The Amir as well as the minister have already 
spoken about sending Forligin to Balkh. 
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propitious during this winter/^ The Kotwal replied, “To 
secure the ladies and treasure in strong forts is ])referable 
to carrying them into (he plains of Hindustan.” The Amir 
rejoined,—“I have determined that they shall remain with 
me, and may Almighty God grant us all peace, welfare, and 
success during this journey !” He then went away. 

At the time of afternoon prayers, tlie oliicer of the army 
went and sat with the Kotwal, and held a long conversation, 
but it was of no avail. God only knew the secret of what 
was to happen. They said,--“To-morrow we will throw the 
stone again, and see what will come of it.” The Kotwal 
observed, “Although there is no use in it, and it is very 
vexatious to the Amir, yet it will be proper to make another 
attempt.” 

Next day, the Amir held a private audience after the 
Daibar with Mansur Mustauti. and said he still wanted 
several camels to enable to him to go, but they were not 
procurable, and he was mnch vexed at it. The chiefs came 
to the Darbar, and ’AbdudJalil the son of Khwaja'Abdu-r 
Razzak sat amongst them and said,—“1 cannot stay to hear 
any ridiculous suggestions,” and went away. 

They then came down to the Iron Gate and sat in the room 
w ith four projecting w indows, and sent to me to say they had a 
message for the Sultan, which I was to deliver quickly. 1 went 
and found the Amir sitting in his w inter apartment, alone with 
Mansur Mustaufi, and Aghaji at the door. I sent in to an¬ 
nounce my arrival, and the Amir said, “1 know he has brought 
a formidable remonstrance ; let him come in and tell me.” I 
came back to thojn, and said, “A holy man tells no lies to his 
lord, yet, though he never heard my message, he said you have 
brought a handful of nonsense.” They said, “We must at any 
rate cast this responsibility from our own shoulders.” 8o they 
153 stood and dictated a long message to me,-to the same effect 
as the minister had written, and even plainer. I said, “I 
have not ability sufficient to remember every particular in 
the order in which you dictate ; it is better that you should * 
write* for when it*is written, he must necessarily read the 
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whole.’* They said, “You have spoken well.” So I took a 
pen, and wfote must fully, while they stood by suggesting 
improv^ein^nis. They then wrote their signatures at the 
bdttolil;’ attesting that this was their message. 

I took it to the Ainir and stood while he read it ..over 
twice, deliberately.' He then said,—“Should the enemy 
make their appearance here, let Bu-1 Kasim Kasir give up to 
them the wealth he has, and he may obtain- >£rom‘ them the 
appointment of’Ariz. Let Bu Suhal Hamaduni, who also 
has wealth, do likewise, and he may be appointed minister. 
Tahir Bu-I Hasan, in I'ke manner. I am doing what is right 
in my own estimation. You may return and deliver this 
short reply.” 

So 1 came, and repeated all that T heard, when all were 
thiown into despair and distraction. The Kotwal said 
“What did ho say about me T’ 1 replied, “I declare to God 
that he said nothing about you.” iSo they arose, saying 
“We have done all that w’e were bound to do, w'e have nothing 
further to advance,” and departed. Four days subsequent, 
the Amir commenced his march. 

Now this volume has been brought to a conclusion. Up 
to this I have written the history of the king’s going towards 
Hindustan, and there 1 have stopped, in order that I might 
commence the tenth volume with an account of Khwarizm 
apd the Jabbal, complete up to this date,-and in the mode 
in which history requires. After I have completed that, I 
will return to the account of the king’s journey-to Hindustan 
down to the end of his life: please God ! 

Beginning of the Tenfh Volume} 

- At the end of th6 ninth volume I b/oujht the history^ of 
Amir Mas’ud down to that period when he had completed his 
Arrangements for proceeding to Hindustan fotir’days after 
the interview, and there I ended the vdlume.' I begin the 
tenth with an account of Khwarizm, Re and the Jabfi'al, and 
Bu Suhal Hamaduni, and the jieriod of hfe family’s residence 
here, and their departure, and of my being appointed to the 


1 [Page 832.] 
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Government of Khwarizm, and of my losing it and going to 
Re, and of Altuntash. All this I will mention, to make my 
history complete. After I have performed this task, I will 
revert to the history of this king, giving an account of those 
four days down to the end of his life, of which but little 
then remained. 

> 

1 will now commence these two thaoters replete with 
wonders and marvels. Let wise men reflect upon this, and 
be Well assured that man by mere labour and exertion, not¬ 
withstanding that he has pfoferty, armies, and military 
stores, can succeed in nothing without the aid of Almighty 
God. In what was Amrr Mas’ud deflcle^ht in all the appur¬ 
tenances of a king Pomp, servants, officers of State, lords 
of the sword and pen, coufttless armies, elephants and ckmels 
in abundance, and overflowings treasury, we^e all his, but 
destiny- decided that he should^live a reign of pain and 
vexation, and that Khurasan, Khwarizm, Re; and the djihbal^ 
should depart from his hands. What could he do but be 
patient and resigned to the decree, that ‘^nftin has'no power 
to. strive aginst faie.'% This prince made every i exertion' arid 
collected ( large armies. Notwithstanding that ^Ite 
exceedingly independent of the opimeii of otheriiPAhd passed 
sleepless nights in contemplating 4iig schemes, yet hjs affairs 
were ruined, because the Mighty God 'had decreed from* all 
eternity that Khusaaian should be inevitably loetftd hinr^ as 
I have already described, and Khwarizm, Reaitd ttii^'^Jabbal 
in like manner, as I shall shortly relate, injjOider Umt 
truth may be fully establi^^. God knows-what best! 
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OF 

MUHAMMAD T7FL 

[The full title of this work is Jawami’u-I Hikayat wa Lawa- 
mi’u-1 Riwayat, ‘ Collections of Stories and IlluBtratioiis of 
Histories,” but it is commonly known by the shorter title 
prefixed to this article. The author was Maulana Nuru-d din 
Muhammad ’Uti, who lived during the reign of Shamsu-d din 
Altamsh, to whofee minister, Nizamu-1 Mulk Muhammad, son 
of Abu Sa’id Junaidi, the book is dedicated. In one of his 
stories he states that his tutor was Buknu-d din Imam, and 
that he attended the Madrasa in Bukhara, from which it may 
be inferred that he was born in or near that city. It would 
appear also that he was a traveller, for he speaks in different 
places of the time when he was in Cambay, and of when he 
was in Khwarizm. • 

In the Preface of the work he relates in very inflated 
language the defeat of Nasiru-d din Kubacha by Nizamu-1 
Mulk Junaidi and his subsequent suicide. It does not exactly 
appear what part the author took in this transaction, but he 
distinctly says that he was besieged in the fort of Bhakkar 
with Nasiru-d din, he was evidently well acquainted with all 
the details. A short abstract of this account will be given at 
the end of the historical extracts. 

The work many shortly be described as a Romance of 
History. It bears much the same relation to the history of 
India and Central Asia as the ‘^Memorabilia of Valerius Maxi¬ 
mus'* bear to the History of Rome« Gen. Briggs (Firisbta I. 
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23 and 212) describes it as ''a collectioa of historical stories 
and anecdotes illustrative of the virtues, vices, and calaniities 
of mankind, but more useful in commemorating the prevailing 
opinions of contemporaries than as a source of authenticity,” 
This estimate of the work is somewhat tempered by the re¬ 
marks of Mr. Thomas (Frinsep 1. 37.) who says, “the compiler 
of a succession of tales does not ordinarily carry the w eight 
that belongs to the writer of history ; and favourite oriental 
legends, as is well known, are suited from time to time with 
many and various heroes, but the author of the Jainiu-1 
Hikayat is something better than a mere story-teller and his 
residence at Dehli under Altainsh (a.h. 607, a.d. 1211) gave 
him advantages in sifting Indian legends of no mean order.” 
Many of the stories which are here recorded of historical persons 
have no doubt a foundation of fact, but some of them have 
certainly been amplified and embellished to make them more 
agreeable reading. Thus the story about the miraculous 
spring of water which is said to be quoted from TJtbi enters 
into details which are not to be found in the original relation 
(supra p. 20.) 

The work is divided into four Kisms or parts, each con¬ 
taining twenty.five chapters, but the first part is the longest 
and comprises about half the work. "The first five chapters 
are devoted respectively to (1) Attributes of the Creator, (2) 
Miracles of the Prophets, (3) Marvellous Stories of the Saints, 
(4) Anecdotes of the Kings of Persia, and (5) Anecdotes of 
the Khalifas. The next chapter is upon Justice, and all the 
rest are similarly devoted to the illustration of some moral or 
intellectual quality. This arrangement, however well adapted 
to accomplish the object of the author, is particulary preplex* 
ing to those who are seeking for historical or biographical 
notices, and a long and laborious search in necessary to find 
any anecdote which has not been carefully noted down. The 
extracts which follow have therefore beon arranged in some¬ 
thing like chronological sequence, but the chapters from 
which they are taken are always specified so as to make easy 
a reference to the original. 

A great number of different books are mentioned as the 
sources from which the stories have been derived. Among 
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them are tte Tariich Yamini, Ta^ikh-i Nasiri, Tarikh-i 
Muluk-i 'Ajam, T&riSfhu-l ’At)bas, Majma’u-l Amsal, Ainu*l 
'Akhbar, 8harfii-n Faraj'* b’ada-l ^ Shiddat, Khalku l 

Inaan, Fawaid-i Kut1).i Hikaj^ati, Miftahii-l Hajj, Sarru-1 
Dari, Shajratu-l ’AkI, Akhbar-i Baramika, etc. 

The work has beeu a popular one,**and has served as a 
mine from which «iany subsequent writers have drawn 
largely. Haji Khalfa notices three different Turkish versions, 
and one of these has been described by Hammer-PurgstalL 

• i * t 

Besides the^Jami’u-l Hikayat the author produced a 
Persian Tazkir^, beariqg^the tjtle “Lubabu-i Albab”, which 
is, however, more of an Anthology than a Biography. 

Copies of the dami’u-1 Hikayat are not uncommon. 8ir 
H. Elliot used in India two large foUa-MSS., one containing 
850, and the, other pages- There \% a fine copy in the 

East India Library. The Editor has had three large M8S. 
for use and r«fera#ice. Ona^Mine perfect copy in Naskh 
characters belonging to Mr. H. T. Prinsep, siafe, 16X 11 inches; 
another in folio belonging to the late Raja Ratan Sing, of 
Bareilly, in which tb^.->third liism-dlAdefident, and lastly, a 
MS. which foiynerly belonged to Ranjit Singh and is now' 
the propertji.,of Mr. -Thomas, This last contains only the 
first twa'tKisins, but ^ far as it goes it is fuller and more 
aciy^rate than the oth^,» The differei|kecopies • vary consi- 
derj^bly in the number of Rories.' 

^ StratfigfiM of the Minintef^of King Fur of Hind, 

[Kism I. Bab xiii. Hikayat 46.] 

It is related in the books of the people of Hind that 
when Fur the Hindu, succeeded to the throne of Hindustan, 
he brought the country under his rule, and the Rais made 
submission to him. He had a minister exceedingly clever and 
intelligent, unequalled in abihtyand unsurpassed in ingenuity. 
This minister maintained a firm government and made him- 

' 1 Se« Haji Khalfa II. &10; Bampoldi VI. 485, 614, XL 
185; Gemaldesaal II, 244 e< jjosiim; Aaaassins, 161, Qoldene 
Horde XXVII; Firiahta I. 23, 212, JV. 420; Jahrbucher, 
No. 70. 
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self most valuable to his master. Under him the power of 
the Brahmans was curtailed and their mummeries unheeded; 
hence they hated him, and conspired to overthrow him. They 
at length resolved to write a letter to Fur in tlie name of 
the deceased Kai to this effect:— “I am very happy where 
I am, and the affairs of my State are w^ell administered, still 
I am distressed for the want of my minister, for I have no 
one like him to confer with,—you must send him to me.” 
They sealed this with the royal signet, and gave it to one of 
the king’s personal attendants, with directions to place it on 
his pillow while he w'as asleep. When the king awoke, he 
saw the letter, and having read it he sent for his minister 
and showed it to him, telling him that he must prepare for a 
journey to the next world. The minister evinced no re¬ 
pugnance, but expressed his willingness to go. He knew full 
well that the dead cannot write, and that they have no 
power to send letters and messengers, so he felt assured that 
this was a plot of the Brahmans. He said to the King, 
“Grant me one month that I may make preparation for my 
departure--to satisfy my enemies, redress some irijuries, 
and bestow a few gifts and offerings on the meritorious, so 
that I may depart in peace.” The King granted the respite. 
The minister then had a large hole dug in the open ground, 
and all around it he had quantities of firewood placed. 
He than had a tunnel dug from his house to this 
hole, and made its outlet immediately under the firewood. 
When all things were ready, the minister took leave of his 
master, who gave him a letter addressed to his father 
saying, “According to your command, I have sent my 
minister, and I am now awaiting further directions from 
you, for I will do whatever you desire.” The King procee¬ 
ded to the appointed place, the minister placed himself 
under the firewood, and the Brahmans set fire to it. 
The minister then went through the tunnel to his home, 
and remained closely concealed there for four months. At 
159 the end of that time, he one night sent information to the 
King that his minister had returned from the other world. 
The King was amazed, but the minister waited upon him, 
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and kissing the ground, presented a letter written in the lang¬ 
uage of the King’s father, which said, “You sent me the 
minister in compliance with my direction, and I am greatly 
obliged; still I know that your kingdom is going to ruin with¬ 
out him, and that all the affairs of State are in confusion, so 
I send him back to you, and make this request, that you will 
despatch the Brahmans to me, so that I may be at peace and 
your throne may receive no injury from them.” When the 
King had read this, he called the Brahmans before him and 
made known to them the communication ho had received. 

They were greatly alarmed, and saw that it was all a trick 
of the minister’s, but as they were unable to expose it, they 
were all burnt. 

Rai ShcmJail and Baliraw Our, 

[1. iv. 16 ] 

When Babrarn resumed the government, and again 
exercised a beneficial influence over his subjects, he desired 
to examine the country of Hindustan, and bring it under 
subjection. So he placed his army and country in charge of 
his brother Zasi, and clothing himself in the garb of a mer¬ 
chant he went to Hindustan. At that time the Bai of Hind 
was named Shankal, who in dignity and prosperity, in terri¬ 
tories, and armies treasures excelled all the other Rais. 

Bahram arrived in his territory, and made himself ac¬ 
quainted with all its affairs. It happened that at this time a 
huge elephant made its appearance in the forest without the 
city, and so distressed the people that all traffic on the road 
was put a stop to. The King’s men were unable to prevent 
this, but Bahrain went out against it, and, single-handed, 
killed it. This exploit being reported to the Rai, he called 
Bahram before him, and asked him who he was, whence 
he had come, and for what reason he had hitherto kept aloof 
from him. These questions Bahram answered by saying that IQQ 
he was a native of Iran, that he had fled thence to save his life, 
w'hich had been attempted by the king of that country, who 
for some reason had become inimical to him. On hearing this, 
Shankal treated him with great kindness and received him 
into his especial favour. Bahram remained in attendance 
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Upon Shankal, until shortly after a powerful enemy rose up 
against and threatened the Rai, who, deeming himself not 
sufficiently strong to hold his own, wished to submit to, and 
become a tributary of his invader. This, however, Bahrani 
would not hear of, but, piitting himself at the head of an 
army, expelled the enemy. This feat made his eournge 
famous througout Hindustan, and Rai Shankal, having 
witnessed his valour, and how by his aid the enemy had 
been overthrown, loaded him with hoofurs. One day, 
Bahram was drinking wine in the company of the Rai, and 
having become intoxicated, blurted out the following Persian 
verses:— 

“I am that ferocious lion; 1 am that huge elephant; 

My name is Bahrani Gur, and my patronymic Biijabala”^ 
Shankal heard this, and becoming aware (hat his friend was 
Bahram, he rose up, and leading him into the j)resence cham¬ 
ber, and kissing the ground before him, excused himself for 
his apparent neglect, saying, “though greatness is dijpicted 
in your countenance, yet I, through my blind folly, have 
hitherto been wanting in the respect due to so exalted a char¬ 
acter. I stand before you stupified, and shall ever bless my 
fate, if you will but condescend to take up your abode at 
my residence, and grace my poor house with your august 
presence. I am altogether and devotedly at your service. 
Your orders shall be my law, even should you command me 
to leave my kingdom and become an exile.” 

Bahram answered, “You have nothing to reproach yourself 
for; you have invariably treated me with the greatest kindness 
and hospitality, and have done all, nay, more than all, that could 
161 be expected. One request I would make of you. You have 
in your harem a daughter, whose beauty outshines the sun, 
and wffiose figure shames the cypress. Give her to me, by so 
doing our friendship will be more strongly cemented, and 
you will have laid me under the deepest obligation to you,” 

Shankal promptly complied, and gave him his daughter 

1 The Hadaiku'l Balaghat and the 3Iajina''U’S Sanaya 
say that this was the first verse composed in the Persian 
language. 
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in marriage, and many gifts and presents. He also made 
Buch magnificent pre[>arations for the ceremony, that they 
became the t()[)ic of conversation amongst all people. Bahram, 
protected by the prestige of his name, returned to Iran. His 
army and subjects came forth to meet him, and celebrated 
the joyous occasion by sacrificial offerings, almsgiving, and 
every sort of festivity. Bahrain, gratified by the delight his 
subjects showed on his return, gave orders that the taxes 
of seven years should be refunded to them, and that for the 
ensuing seven years, all business should be set aside, and the 
people should give themselves up to complete ease and 
pleasure. 

Accordingly, all devoted themselves to the pursuit of 
pleasure, and neglected their professions, and trade, and 
farming; in consequence of which, an utter stagnation of all 
commerce ensued. ]No grain was grown—a dearth followed, 
and the condition of the people was altogether changed. On 
seeing this, Bahram directed that the people should divide 
the day into two portions,—the first half was to be spent in 
work and business, and the other half in ease and enjoyment. 

This arrangement being carried out, the time flew by with 
lightning speed. 

The Solis of Persia, 

[I. iv. 17.] 

Bahram Gur, while out hunting, observed a party of 
shopkeepers diverting themselves in the evening with drinking 
in a boat without musicians. He asked them why they had 
no minstrels, and they replied that his Majesty’s reign was 
a happy one for musicians, who were in great demand, and 
could not be obtained even for a high price. They themselves 
had offered 100 dirhams, but could not get one. Bahram 162 
said he would consider the matter and provide for their 
pleasure, so when he got home he wrote off to Shankal request¬ 
ing him to send a supply of them. Shankal accordingly 
sent 1000 sweet-voiced minstrels to Persia, thereto dwell and 
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multiply. The present Solis are descended from the colony 
which came over upon this invitation.^ 

Anecdote of Kisra} 

[IV. X. 5.] 

It is related that when Kisra (Naushirwan) became king 
and inherited vast possessions, he sent an officer to Hindu¬ 
stan,entrusting him with the government of that country, 
and told him that he should rule with equity over the subjects 
and not distress them by tyranny and injustice, for 
until the people were made happy, the country could not be 
populated and his fame would never spread itself over the 
world. The first object in becoming a king is to obtain a 
good name. The officer promised to observe these precepts, 
and accordingly marched towards Hindustan. Ho had no 
sooner reached its borders, than he taxed the subjects and 
demanded one year’s revenue from them. He exacted from 
them one-tenth of their property, and the people finding it 
too hevy for them to pay, objected, saying that the former 
kings had exempted them from such a payment, and they 
could not submit to such a rule. They therefore consulted 
with each other, and addressed a petition to Kisra, containing 
a full representation of the case. Kisra consequently ordered 
that it was but proper for them to follow the customs and 
rules of their forefathers, and any others ought not to bo 
introduced. 

llai Jai Sing of Nahrwala, 

[L vi. 2.] 

Muhammad ’Ufi, the compiler of this work, observes that 
he never heard a story to be compared with this. He had once 
163 Kambayat (Cambay), a city situated on the sea-shoro, 

in which, a number of Sunnis, who were religious, faithful, 
and charitable, resided. In this city, which belonged to the 
chiefs of Guzerat and Nahrwala, was a body of Fire-worship- 

1 The same assertion is made in the Tabakat4 Nasiri. 

2 [I have not found this story in either of the MSS. that 
I have used.—Ed.] 

3 Another copy reads Tabaristan. 
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pers as well as the congregation of Musulmans. In the reign 
of a king named Jai Singh, there was a mosque, and a minaret 
from which the summons to prayer was cried. The Fire- 
worshippers instigated the infidels to attack the Musulmans, 
and the minaret was destroyed, the mosque burnt, and eighty 
Musulmans were killed. 

A certain Muhammadan, a khatib, or reader of the khut ba, 
by name Khatib ’Ali, escaped, and fled to Nahrwala. None 
of the courtiers of the Rai paid any attention to him, or 
rendered him any assistance, each one being desirous to screen 
those of his own persuasion. At last, having learnt that the 
Rai was going out to hunt, Khatib ’Ali sat down behind a 
tree in the forest and awaited the Rai’s coming. When the 
Rai had reached the spot, Khatib ’Ali stood up, and implor¬ 
ed him to stop the elephant and listen to his complaint. He 
then placed in his hand a kasida, which he had composed in 
Hindi verse, stating the whole case. The Rai having heard 
the complaint, placed Khatib ’Ali under charge of a servant, 
ordering him to take the greatest care of him, and to produce 
him in Court when required to do so. The Rai then returned, 
and having called his minister, made over temporary charge 
of the Government to him, stating that he intended to seclude 
himself for three days from public business in his harem, 
during which seclusion he desired to be left unmolested. That 
night Rai Jai Sing, having mounted a dromedary, started 
from Nahrwala for Kambayat, and accomplished the distance, 
forty parasangs, in one night and one day. Having disguis¬ 
ed himself by putting on a tradesman’s dress, he entered the 
city, and stayed a short time in different places in the market 
place, making enquiries as to the truth of Khatib ’Ali’s com¬ 
plaint. He then learnt that the Muhammadans were oppress¬ 
ed and slain without any grounds for such tyranny. Having 
thus learnt the truth of the case, he filled a vessel with 
sea water, and returned to Nahrwala, which he entered on 
the third night from his departure. The next day he held a 
court, and summoning albcomplainants he directed the Khatib 
to relate his grievance. When he had stated his case, a body 
of the infidels wished to intimidate him and falsify his state* 
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ment. On this the Rai ordered his water carrier to give the 
w^ater pot to them that they might drink from it. Each one 
on tasting found that the vessel contained sea water, and 
could not drink it. The Rai then told them that he had felt 
unable to put implicit confidence in any one, because a diffe¬ 
rence of religion was involved in the case; he had himself 
therefore gone to Kambayat, and having made personal 
eiKiuiries as to the truth, had learnt that the Muhammadans 
were the victims of tyranny and oppression. He said that 
it was his duty to see that all his subjects were afforded such 
protection as would enable them to live in peace. He then 
gave orders that two leading men from each class of Infidels, 
Rrahiiians, Fire-Worshippers,’ and others, should be punished. 
He gave a lac of Balotra8‘^ to enable them to rebuild the 
mosque and minarets. He also granted to Khatib four articles 
of dress.^ These are preserved to this day, but are only exposed 
to view on high festival days. The mosque and minaret 
were standing until a few years ago. But when the army of 
Bala’ invaded Nahrwala, they were destroyed. Sa’id Sharaf 
Tamin rebuilt them at his own expense, and having erected 
four towers, made golden cupolas for them. Ho left this 
monument of The Faith in the land of Infidels, and it re¬ 
mains to this day. 

Rai Jai Sing of Nahrwala. 

[ I. xiii. 15.] 

In the city of Nahrwala there was a Rai who was called Jai 
Sing. He was one of the greatest and wisest princes of the time. 

1C5 Before his time there was no Rai in Guzerat and Nahrwala. 
He was the first man who possessed dominion and claimed 
sovereignty there. He ruled over the country with great 

1 [ Tarsa. This name is used for Christians and for Fire- 
worshippers. It would also sometimes seem to be applied to 
Buddhists.] 

"" 2 These Balotras appears to derive their name from the 

Balas. 

^ [ b* A* J W] 

4 [One Ms. writes this name ‘‘Balwa,’' another “Main.’'— 
Malwa ? ] 
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gentleness, and controlled the other chiefs. When his fame 
had reached all quarters of the world, the Rai of Daur,* who 
was the head of all the Rais of Hindustan, heard of him and 
sent ambassadors to ascertain upon what grounds he had 
assumed royalty; for in former times there was no Rai in 
Nahrwala, which had only been a den of thieves, and 
threatening that if he did not relinquish his pretensions he 
would lead an array against him, and hurl the very earth of 
Guzerat into the air with the hoofs of his horses. When the 
ambassadors arrived and delivered the message, the Rai 
showed them the greatest civility and hospitality. One night 
the Rai changed his clothes, putting on such as were worn 
by soldiers, and having buckled a sword round his waist, he 
went out and proceeded to the house of a courtezan, and 
having bargained with her, he stayed in her house that night, 
but kept himself under control. When the woman was fast 
asleep, the Rai took away all the clothes and property he 
could find, and buried them in a certain place. He then 
turned homewards, but as he was going along he saw a 
weaver, who was engaged in w^eaving cotton. He called him 
and said, '‘If to-morrow you are brought before the Rai, 
and are charged with having committed a theft in the night 
preceding, you first deny it, but afterwards confess and say 
that you buried the property in such and such a place. Rest 
assured that you shall receive no harm, but shall be made 
happy by ray reward.” Next morning, the Rai mounted an 
elephant, and the ambassadors of the Rai of Hind rode out 
with him, intending to go to the forest. When they had 
gone a little way, the Rai saw the courtezan worrying the 
chief police officer of the city, and saying, “Last night my 
clothes were stolon; find out who the thieves were, or make 160 
good the loss.” The Rai asked what the woman was saying, 
and what she was complaining about. He replied that she 
complained of a man who came to her house in the previous 

1 Perhaps meant for Dravida, or the country of Coraman- 
del; on which name see M. Reinaud, Memoire sur VInde, 
p. 284, and Fragments Arahes, pp. 104 and 121. Mr. Thomas's 
MS. reads “Kaur.”] 
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night, and consorted ^ith her, and when she vras asleep stole 
her clothes. I want time to find the thief or the (‘lothes, but 
she will not hear of any delay. The llai said, ‘oShe is rif^ht.- 
She had only those clothes, and it is yo\ir duty to l)e vigilant, 
and as you have been negligent you must pay tlie ])cnalty.” 
The police oflieer repli(‘d, ‘Tt is as the king says; still if a 
man g(;es at night to the house of a prostitute and carries off 
her clothes, liow am I to blamed 1 promise, however, that 
if I do not find the thief within a week I will pay the \alue 
of the things.” The Ihai re])lie(L ‘‘Yon must find llie thief 
instantly, or I will ])nnisii you as a warning to others.” The 
police officer said it was not in his jiowau' t«) ])rodnce liim. 
The Rai asked him, “Would you lilo^ me to find himr’ and 
the poor man replied, “\’es.” There was an idol of stone in 
Nahrwala resembling a negro. The Ihai told tlie ambassadors 
that this idol v\as olxalient to him. Ho llum made a signal 
to it, and waited a moment, then turning liis face towaH’ds 
the ambassadors he said, “Do y(ni see tliis negror’ They 
said, “We see nothing.” 'Fho Hai then addressed it, sayingr 
“A theft was coiufuitted last night, and the (‘lollies of a pros--, 
titute wTre stolen; tell me where they are.” After a short 
time he ex(haimed, ‘ They are buried in sm^h and such » 
place.” People proceeded to the spot, and there found the 
things which had been stolen. The police officer said, “ff 
the Rai would be plea.sed to give the necessary directions the 
thief also might be caught and ])unishe(].” The itai answ’ered: 
“The idol says you have recovered the stolen goods, what 
more do yon want?” The police officer still jiressed the jioint, 
and the king rejdied, “The idol says he w ill direct you to the 
thief if you will promise to pardon him.” ddie otficer gave 
the required promise, and the king then said, “The idol says 
that a weaver who dwells in siudi and sueh a place was the 
thief.” The weaver wa.^ brought forward. At first he denied 
J07 the theft, but at length confessed, and told them where he 
had buried the clothes. The ambassadors were surprised at 
this. Some dears after, Jai Sing Deo said to the aml as.^adors, 
^‘Go and tell your master that I have a slave w^ho, if 1 give 
Km the order would bring yonr master’s head to me in % 
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moment ; but as he is a great king, and his territory is a long 
distance off, 1 will not molest him. If, however^ he again 
shows hostility, he shall get the punishment he deserves.” 
The ambassadors returned and related all the circumstances 
to their master. The Rai of Daur was much alarmed, and 
sent him great presents. By this artifice the Rai of Nahrwala 
gained liis purpose, without shedding the blood of a single 
man. 

A Hindu Merchant of Nahrwala, 

[I. Vi. 12.] 

In the city of Nahrwala there lived a Hindu merchant 
who having deposited nine lacs of Balotras in tl e hands of a 
certain person, after some time died. The trustee then sent 
for the merchant’s son and said,—Your father left with me 
nine lacs of Balotras. The son replied that he knew nothing 
about it, but that there would probably be mention made of 
the transaction in his father’s accounts. These he sent for 
but could find nothing about nine lacs ! on this he observed : 
“Had my father entrusted anybody with so large a sum, surely 
mention w’ould have been made of it in his account book : this 
not being the case, I cannot feel myself justified in taking 
possession of the money.” The trustee urged the youth to 
take the moneys but he still refused, and the contention 
grew hot between them. At last they agreed to refer the 
matter to the arbitration of Rai Jai Sing Deo, who gave it 
as his opinion, that since the two could not agree as to the 
disposal of the money, it was advisable that it should be ex¬ 
pended on some work of lasting utility, so that the real owner 
would reap the reward of virtue and charity. Accordingly, the 
“nine-lac reservoir,” the finest in the world, hitherto unsur¬ 
passed by all that the cleverest and wisest have executed or 
imagined, was built; and remains to be seen to this day. 

The Biter Bit, 

[I. vi. 19.] 

A certain Rai of Hind conferred on his brother the chief 
tainship of Nahrwala. This brother was of an exceeding cruel 
and wicked disposition. Ho made counterfeit dirhams and 
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circulated them in different parts'of the country. After the 
lapse of some time, a certain person became accpiaiated with 
this dishonest act, and reported it to the Rai, who, on hearing 
it, sent a powerful force which captured and sent this brother 
to him. 

It happened curiously enough, that this brother had 
given one of his servants some poison w ith instructions to go 
and seek employment in the Rai’s kitchen, and, when oppor- 
tunity oflered, to administer some of the poison to the Rai, 
in order to procure his death, so that he himself might succeed 
to the vacant throne. On his employer’s capture and 
imprisonment, it occurred to this servant that, as things had 
so fallen out, it was advisable that he should inform the Rai 
of the circumstance. So he went to the king and having 
show'ed him the poison, told him of the plot liis brother had 
laid against his life. On hearing this, the Rai retnrned thanks 
to Almighty God for his great escape, and punished his 
brother for his intended crime. Thus by this act of royal 
justice was he saved from assassination, and the fame of his 
goodness spread abroad through all nations. 

Eai Gurpal of Nahnmla. 

[I. vi. :v^:\ 

The following is one of the most interesting stories relating 
to the people of India. There was a Rai of Nahrwala named 
GurpaV ’vv’ho surpassed all the other rulers in Hindustan in 
good qualities and amiable disposition. Before he had been 
raised to the throne he had passed many of his years in 
beggary, during which period he had experienced all the 
vicissitudes of fortune, having shared both its smiles and 
frowns, and endured all the miseries of travel. When he 
obtained power he exercised it with a right appreciation of 
the duties of a ruler, remembering his own days of adversity 
he afforded full protection and justice to his subjects, ruling 
with impartiality and equity. 

1 [This name is so given in the draft translation made 
in India, and it is written “Gurbal” in Raja Ratan 8ingh*ft 
MS; but in the other MSS. that I have used it is “Alurbar/* 
and ‘"Aludbal.”] 
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It is said that one clay having left the chty, he rode into 
the surrounding country on an elephant. While looking about 
hirri, his eye suddenly fell on the wife of a washerman who 
was going to the jungle to \u\sh clothes. She was dressed in 
red, and of surpassing beauty; all who beheld her became 
passioualely iu love with her and lost all control over 
themselves. 

The llai overcome by the feelings her beauty excited in 
his heart, turned his elephant towards her and was tempted 
to let bis j)assion get the luaslery over his better feelings. 
Suddenly he came to himself, and, restraining his vvrcmgful 
desires, said, “0 passions >011 are doing wrong, beware. Good 
never comes to him who dees ill.” He then turned back filled 
with remorse, and assembiing all the Brahmans, he ordered 
them to prepare fuel, declaring liis intention of burning him¬ 
self alive. The Brahmans asked him what sin he had commit¬ 
ted. He then told them of the wicked desires ho had 
entertained in his heart. The Brahmans having heard his 
relation, said that they nndoubledly must burn him, and that 
even then the expiation would be incomplete. For he was 
king, and his power su[)reme; if he could not restrain his pas¬ 
sions, then in a short time all the female inhabitants of the 
city would become degraded and ;dl the otl’spring illegitimate. 

It was right, tlierefore, t hat he sliould immolate himself, and 
by so doing, obtain forgiveness for his sins, and enter into 
eternal life. Wood was then brought, and a funeral pile having 
been made, it was iiglited. When it was thoroughly on fire 
and the flames mounted high, then the Rai made preparations 
to throw himself into the midst, but the Brahmans prevented 
him, saying : “The work of ex}>iation is complete, inasmuch I 7 Q 
as the fault v as of the mind and not of the body. The 
innocent should not be punished for the guilty, had your body 
been a participator in the crime, then indeed it had been 
necessary to have burnt it also. Your mind has already been 
punished and purified by fire.” They then removed the Rai 
from the pyre, and he in celebration of this sacrifice, gave 
as a thank-offering one lac of Balotras, and bestowed large 
sums in charity. 
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“If a king be just^ although he be an infidel, 

His country/ will be secure from all injury and loss.’^ 
March of the King of Zahulisian upon Kanauj.^ 

[1. xii. 15.] 

In the early part of their career there was friendship 
between the King of Zabulistan’ and the Kai ot Kanauj, but 
it ended in animosity aud war. The King of Zabulistan march¬ 
ed against Kanauj with a large army. The llai called 
together his advisers and asked their opinions, when each one 
spoke to the best of his ability. One of them said that he had 
a decided opinion on the matter, but he could only speak it 
in private. The Rai ordered the council chamber to be clear¬ 
ed, when the minister said: ‘‘War is attended with great 
dangers, and the result is doubtful; the best thing the Rai 
can do is to inflict punishment upon me and to drive me 
forth in disgrace to the highway, so that when the enemy 
shall approach, I may be taken to act as his guide. I will 
then lead them into the desert so that all may perish with 
thirst, and you will thus be relieved from all apprehension. 
The Rai praised him for the proposition he had made and 
a few days after he put it in execution, giving orders for 
him to be expelled the country. Hie Hindu then went 
and placed himself in the way of the King of Zabulistan, 
and when the king drew near with his array the 

Hindu made his case known. The king said “How can 
a minister who has been thus treated have any kind 
171 feeling towards his presecutor ?” The Hindu said, “All this 
was done on the absurd suspicion of my being friendly to 
you.” Ho then added, “From this place where you now are 
to that where the Rai is, the distance is eleven days’ journey 
by the desert, but no one besides me knows the road, and 
the Rai feels secure that your army cannot make the passage; 
if, however, you will assure my life and will hold out promises 
and hopes of reward, I wdll lead you by that way and enable 
you to take the Rai by surprise.” The king gave orders for 

1 [This is another version of the story told by Abu Rihan 
at page 11, supra; and a similar one is given with Mahmud 
for the hero, at page 191, infra*] 
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his army to provide eleven days’ provision of grain and 
water, and plunged into the desert. After maTching twelve 
days their water was'cxhausted, and they nowhere found a 
trace of any. The king-called for the Hindu, and asked how 
it was that they had not come to any water. He replied : 
have acicomplished my object in bringing you here, and have 
discharged my duty to my master. You are now in the middle 
of the desert, and no water is to be found within eleven days 
march—my work is done, do with me as you please.” A cry 
arose from the bystanders, and a commotion broke out in 
the arnjy. The king in the extremity of his despair mounted 
his horse and galloped in all directions. He perceived a 
hillock crowned with verdure, and joyfully directed his men 
Wdig a well there. When they had sunk about ten yards 
they came upon some excellent water, at the sight of which 
the king and all his army gave thanks to God. Each man 
dug a well in front of his tent, and gained new’ life. The 
king then called together his elders, and asked wdiat ought to 
be done to the man who had misled them. They all declared 
that he ought to be put to death with the most cruel tortures, 
and each one specified some particular mode of torture. But 
the king said, “My judgment is that you should give him a 
little water and let him go. What he has done has been out 
of pure devotion to his lord and master; to save him he has 
risked his own life. He has done what he intended, but our 
good fortune has rendered his scheme abortive.” So they 
gave him water and permission to depart. The story of this 
incident spread, and through it the whole country of Kanauj 
was secured to him, and the people bowed their heads in 
obedience. 

Eai Kamhi and the Governor of Zabidistan} 

[1. xii. 18,] 

It is related that ’Amru Lais conferred the governorship 
of Zabulistan on Fardaghan arid sent him there at the head 
of four thousand horse. There was a large Hindu place of 


1 [The text of this story is printed in Thomas’ Prinsep, 
Vol. I. 317.] 
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worship in that country, which was called Sakawand,^ and 
people used to come on pilgrimage from the most remote 
parts of Hindustan to the idols of that place. When Farda- 
ghan arrived in Zabulistan he led his army against it, toolv the 
temple, broke the idols in ])iece8, and overthrew the idolators. 
Some of I he plunder he distributed among the t roops, t he 
rest he sent to ’Amru Lais, informing him of the conquest, 
and asking for reinforcements. 

When the news of the fall of Sakawand reaclKjd Kamlu,’^ 
who was Rai of Hindustan, he collected an innumerable army 
and marched towards Zabulistan. Upon hearing of this march 
Fardaghan se(aired seveial Hindus and sent them to Hindus¬ 
tan. These men entered the camp of Kamlu and re])orted to 
him that when Fardaghan had conquered Sakawand, he 
immediately despatched people to different quarters of the 
country, calling for additional forces, knowing that the Hindu 
would certainly endeavour to take revenge. The result was 
that an array of Muhammadans had been collected around 
him, such as w ould coerce the very ends of the eartli. Behind 
him also the army of ’Amru Lais was advancing, with the 
design of leading their antagonists into the defiles and there 
slaughtering them all. When Rai Kamlu heard this intelli- 
gence, he halted where he was, and was very cautious in his 
movements. In the meantime, Fardaghan received reinforce¬ 
ments from Khurasan, such that the enemy had not the 
power to cope w ith. By this ingenious device h(i succeeded 
in his object. 

Discovery of Treasure. 

[1. vi 11.] 

There is a story to be found in some Hindu works, that 
a man having bought a house from another, began to make 
alterations in it. While prosecuting these he happened to 
light upon a concealed treasure. He took the money to the 
former owner, and said, ‘T have discovered this treasure 
under the well of the house I purchased from you.” The 

1 “Bahawand” in another place. [See supra p. 140.] 

2 [Mr. Prinsep’s MS. reads “Kamlu.”] 
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man replied—‘*1 sold the house just as I bought it, and 
know nothing about the money. I cannot take it, as I do 
not believe myself to be entitled to it.” On this they both 
agreed to go to the king and deliver the treasure up to him, 
that he might expend it on some work of public utility. 
Accordingly they went, and having represented the whole 
case, made tlie money over to the king. On this the king 
exclaimed—‘'You are people of the middle class, and meddle 
wdth what does not become you. 1 arn entrusted with the 
responsible duty of managing and adjusting the affairs of ray 
subjects, and to me (Hod has entrusted the reins of govern¬ 
ment. How' can I take this charitable money ?” The men 
replied, “You are the king, and we come before you in this 
difficult case, in order that it might bo settled by your justice 
and ecpiity.” The king then told them to make some marri¬ 
age arrangement between their families. It happened that 
the seller of the house had a daughter, and the pureliaser a 
son, so the daughter of the former, with the money in ques¬ 
tion as dowT.y, was given in marriage to the son of the latter. 

The king from an innate sense of justice, would not sulfer 
the skirt of his robes of equity and righteousness to be soiled 
by the dirt of oppression and dishonesty. 

IVje Herb ivhich produces Longeviiy. 

[1. vi. 14.] 

I have read in a book that certain chiefs of Turkistan sent 
ambassadors with letters to the kings of India on the following 
mission, viz. : that they, the chiefs, had been informed that in 
India drugs were procurable which possessed the property of 
prolonging human life, by the use of which the kings of India 174 
attained to a very great age. The Rais were careful in the 
preservation of their health, and the chiefs of Turkistan 
begged that some of this medicine might be sent to them, 
and also information as to the method by which the Rais 
preserved their health so long.^ The ambassadors having 

1 This was a favourite persuasion of the Orientals. In 
the fourth Book and fifteenth chapter of this w^ork, the third 
story relates to a chief of Jalandhar, who had attained the age 
of 250 years. 
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reached Hindustan, del va^red ilie letters entrn ^tt.'d to ihoni. 
The Rai of Hind having: read iheni, ordcre i tla' aniba.'sadors 
be taken to the top of an exee>si\a'ly lofty inoui'.tain aiid llien 
he told them tliat, when ilie iiiil on wliieh they tin n were 
should be rent nsund(‘r and thrown (hovn. tlieii he would 
give tliern tlu'ir answers, and ])ei!niosion to return to their 
own country. The and)a.ssadors on luairing this iM'caine 
greatly alarmed, and <l(‘sj>aired of living to r(‘\ isit tlieir home, 
relatii)ns, and fricMuls. They julelied their t(‘nts in the \ alleys, 
and f(‘rvently pray(Ml to Almighty Hod for didivt'iaiico from 
their troubles. They sp('nt their whok^ tiir.e in r)li(‘ring tip 
prayers to heaven. In this manner a. long lime passtaj, At 
last having one day offered up their praytus to (dod most 
earnestly, tlu^y observed the mountain shaking. Tlu^ sorrow 
of their heai Ls liad inova <1 the heari <*f the mountain, it be¬ 
gan to tol/icr, and pre.‘:aml!y its lofty summit toppled ov -r and 
fell to the ground. Having lifted u]) their voie(‘s in jiraisi* and 
thanksgiving to Cod. they infornual tlie Rai of w hat liad oeeurr- 
ed TIic Rai said “this is my reply to your mission. Tluiugh 
you are few in number, having given nj) your minds to prayc'r, 
by the force of your devotions yon liave caused the mountain 
to fall down. Your kings rule tyrannically, so that the peojile 
pray earnestly for their destruetion, and by meat.s of tlieir 
prayers lliey at last blast the prosperity and annihilate t lie power 
of their oppressors. It is the paramount dut y of all th(\s(‘ in 
whose hands authority and power are jilaeed, to walk in the 
path of justice and henevolenee, in order that those who are 
weak should he strengtheiu d and ])rol(a‘ted liy tlio law, and 
that those who are wealthy shou'd enjoy their riidies in ])eace 
and security. Wealth is hut a faithless friend, and life but an 
uncertain companion; neither one nor the other is enduri g 
and permanent.” 

Self’possession of an Indian Minister. 

[1 xiv. ]7.j 

A certain Indian prince had in Ids employ a minister 
reVnarkablc for his learning and wdsdom. The prince had also 
some slave girls, who were most elegant, and beautiful, and 
possessed of every imaginable charm. One day the minister 
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went before the king while these slaves happened to be in 
attendance, for the transaction of certain business. The 
minister cast an eye of love on one of them, and then preceiv- 
ed that the prince was observing him. He therefore still 
kept his eye fixed in the same direction. For twenty years 
he continued in the prince’s service, and every time he w^ent 
into the presence he kept his eye fixed in that direction. By 
this means he allayed the royal jealousy, as the prince 
thought that the glance he had observed was not intentional, 
but merely the effect of a natural squint. 

The Arming of Yalcub Lais. 

[I. xiii. 36.1 

At the commencement of the career ol Ya’kub Lais, a 
body of his friends bound themselves to raise him to the 
dignity of chief. When Salih Nasr had taken Sistan, and 
become powerful, they observed to Ya’kub that Salih had 
grown strong, and that if he did not take heed at once, he 
would not be able to do much afterwards. Ya’kub consulted 
with an old and wise man in this matter, who said, “It is as 
your friends have told you, something must be done instantly.” 
Ya’kub then asked him what steps he should take, and the 
old man replied that there were two divisions of Salih’s 
army—one the Sanjaris, the other the Bustis, and the best 
thing he could do was to irritate the Sanjaris by telling them 
that though battles were won by their hard fighting, the 
plunder obtained by the conquests was carried off by the 
Bustis. “By your persuading them of this,” said the old 
man, “hostility will be created between them. They will 
separate from each other; and in all probability the Sanjaris 
will come over to you, because they are fully aware of your 
skill and address, and of the courage you have shown in 
battle; they are also conscious of your having saved them 
from the Kharijis.” Ya’kub acted upon this advice, and so 
worked upon the Sanjaris, that enmity sprung up between 
them and the Bustis, and Salih Nasr found himself in a very 
precarious situation. The Sanjari troops went over to Ya’kub, 
and when Salih Nasr saw that affairs were come to extre¬ 
mities, he proceeded with his army of Bustis towards the 
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enemy. Ya’kiib, Ibrahim and 'Hafz came forward and 
encamped at the pass of Ghanjara. Ya’kub resolved to make 
a night attack, and Salih being apprized of it, fled in alarm 
towards Bust. Thus did Ya’kub, by a clever stratagem, 
obtain the victory over his enemy. 

Ya'hih Lais and Rusal. 

[I. xiii. 21.] 

Almighty God endowed Ya’kub Lais with a very lofty 
mind so that he rose from the most abject position to the 
highest pitch of glory and prosperity. He encountered Ihany 
dangers and passed through great difficulties, till at length he 
aspired to the acquisition of dominion. When Salih Nasr' 
fled from before him, he went and joined Rusal,and excited 
him to collect his troops and march against Ya’kub Lais. 
Rusal assembled his armies, and placed Salih Nasr at the 
head of the foremost division. Ya’kub ^ais on receiving the 
intelligence, called together some old and experienced men 
and asked their advice as to Ihe means of repelling the 
invasion of Rusal. They advised him to oppose the enemy, 
and represented that although he had a small force, yet he 
ought to trust in the help of God, and resort to every wile 
and stratagem to harass his opponent, but not to engage in 
a pitched battle. When Ya’kub reviewed his army, it was 
found not to consist of more than three thousand horse. 
However, he proceeded to oppose Rusal, and when he reached 
Bust, people derided him, saying, “How can he flght against 
Rusal with this small number of horse.” Ya’kub Lais now 
had recourse to stratagem and deception. He sent one of his 
confidential servants to Rusal with a message to say that, he 
wished to come and meet him, and render him homage; he 
knew he was not able to cope with such a potentate, but that 
if he should tell his people that he was going to meet Rusal, 

1 In one of the stories of ihe next chapter Ya’kub is said 
to have been the darwan, or doorkeeper of Salih Nasr. 

2 In most of the passages where the name recurs in this 
story it is spelt as “Rusal,” but in one as “Ratbal,” and in 
another as “Ratbil.” [Mr. Prinsep’s MS. has “RaBal” and 
“Eustal” but Mr. Thomas' **Zambil,” See Vol. I. pp. 167,168.] 
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they wouUl not obey him, and might p ):ssib'y kill both him 
and his d(’})endanis. lie had eonseqnentiy t(»ld them he 
was proceeding to give battle to his enemy, in order to induce 
them to aeeuinifany him; but that when he shoiiid join llusal 
and make Ids subndssi!.n, they must perforeo follow his 
example, W'lien 1 he amb m-adors c-f Ya'kiib came to Kiisal 
and de]iv(‘r(.‘(i tlie message to Idirg it was very agireable to 
him, bee 1 use he was grcait iy haiMS’ed by Vafkiib, who conti¬ 
nually made imuirsioiis into bis eoimtry, and attacked it in 
difl'crent diicct ioi\s. lie nunle i be ambassadors wadeerne, and 
sejit messag(M‘ to ^'a/kiib, giving liim many kind j)r()mises 
and bolding ont hopes of pi'elivnnont. Ya’kub despatched his 
messengers one al’U'r the other, and to prevent his follow’crs 
from being disliearU ned he told them that he had sent the 
messengei's to reconnoitre the ene?ny’s army. 

When both thearndt s eame in front of each other, Rusal 
called Salih Nasr and told him that as tlic enemy liad come 
to profl'er his submission, there must be no ligditing. A day 
was lixed for a parley betw'cen th(; parties. It was not the 
habit of Rusal to ride a horse, but he used to sit on a throne 
winch a [mrty of his servants carried on their shoulders. 
When both the armies were drawn up in array, Rusal seated 
himself uj)on bis throne and ordered Ids troojis to stand in 
line on ea(;h side of it. Y I'kub with Ins three thousand brave 
horscmien advanced between these two lines, and his men 
cairied their laiic'cs concealed behind their horses and wearing 
coats of mail under their garments. The Almighty made the 
army of Rusal blind, so that they did not see the lances. 
When Ya’kub dixAV near Rusal, he bowed bis head as if to 
do honmg(g but lie raised the lance and thrust it into the 
back of Rusak so that he di(‘d on the spot. His people also 
fell like light ning up ui the (uiemy, cutting them down with 
their swords, a!id staining the earth with the blood of the 
enemies of religion. The inlidels, when they saw the head 
of Rusal upon t Ik^ point of a spear, took to flight, and great 
bloodshcil cnsiual. Tlie bride of victory drew aside her veil 
and Ya’kub returned victorious. Nc.xt day six thousand 
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, horsemen of the iiifi lcls were sent prisoners to Sislan, He 
also placed sixt y of their olTicers on asses, and having hung 
, the ears of the slain upon the necks of these oflicers, he sent 
them in this manner to Bust. In this conquest he obtained 
such immense treasure and property that conjecture cannot 
make an est imate of them. 

8alih Nasr fled from the field and went to the king of 
Zabulistan. His troops deserted him and joined Ya’kub, 
who, after he had secured peace to the country, sent a 
messenger to the ruler of Zabulistan requesting him to sur¬ 
render kSalih Nasr. His request was complied with; and 
when 8alih came, Ya’kub put him in prison, where he died. 

> Tile hostility which the people of Bust had shewn to Ya’kub, 
he now retaliated upon them. He fixed the same poll-tax 
upon them as was levied from the Jews, and this was collec¬ 
ted with severity. This victory which he achieved was the 
result of treachery and deception, such as no one had ever 
committed. 

Surrender of Qhaznin to Alpdgin. 

[I. vi. 25.] 

When Alptigin, the master of Subuktigin, descried the 
Samaiiians and went to Ghaznin, they were by his departure 
179 reduced to great destitul-ion, and serious disturbances broke 
out in the country. We will make mention in the proper place 
of this occurrence, as well as of his reasons for separating 
himself from them. On his reaching Ghaznin, the garrison 
shut tliemselves up in the fort and refused to surrender to 
him. He, therefore, pitched his camp without, and speedily 
possessed himself of the suburbs and surrounding country. 

There he exercised his power with such impartiality and 
regard for justice, that the people around were in the 
enjoyment of perfect peace. One day he was going along 
the road when he perceived a party of his servants coming 
from a village, with poultry slung from their saddle-straps. 
Having stopped them, he enquired how' the fowls came into 
their possession. They pretended that they bad purchased 
them in a neighbouring village. On this Alptigin sent a 
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horseman to the village with instructions to bring the head 
man of it into his presence. When he was brought, Alptigin 
asked him whether the men had bought the fowls or seized 
them by force. The man appeared desirous of hiding the 
truth, so Alptigin told him to tell the truth on pain of 
punishment. The man then said, “When a Turk comes into 
a village he does not buy fowls but always takes them by 
force.” On hearing this, Alptigin gave orders that the 
culprits ” should be punished with death. Those around 
implored mercy, and entreated that some lesser punishment 
than death might be inflicted on the thieves. He complied 
with this request, and ordered the offender’s ears to be bored 
and the birds to be suspended from them by a string tied 
to their legs. This having been done, the birds, in struggling 
to escape, so flapped and beat with their wings the men’s 
heads and faces that blood flowed copiously from the wounds 
inflicted. In this condition they were paraded through the 
army. The news of this act of justice having reached the 
ears of the people, they all assembled together, and agreed 
that a man so upright and just was worthy to be their ruler. 
That very evening they went to him and agreed upon the 
terms of capitulation. The following day the city was 
surrendered. So, by this one act of judicious impartiality 
he became possessed of the city of Ghaznin, which rose 
to be the shrine of prosperity and abode of wealth. 

Bravery of Ainir Subukiigin. 

[I. xiii. 24.] 

When Bilkatigin' went towards Ghaznin, the Samanians 
were informed that the Turks were coming from Khurasan. 
He (the king) sent his minister, Abu Is’hak, with a large 
body of men, and another force also to stop the advance of 
the enemy. When information of this design reached 
Bilkatigin, ho despatched Subuktigin with his followers to 
frustrate it. Subuktigin observed that the passes were narrow 

1 [See a coin of this chief and some observations on the 
time of his reign by Mr. Thomas in Jour. R. A. S. Vol. jvii. 
p. 140, See also TabakaUi Nodiri, infra,] 
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and difficult, and that his enemies were acquainted with 
them, whi^e he was a stranger. Ho therefore considered it 
advisable to employ stratagem in resisting them. So ho 
proceeded to the head of one of the passes and there formed 
three ambuscades, in which he placed some of his men, 
while he with another party advanced into the pass. When 
the enemy saw the smallness of his force they came out 
and attacked him. Subuktigin pretending to fly from before 
them, induced them to leave the passes in which they were 
posted, and they were thus drawn out into the open plain, 
Amir Subuktigin then made such an attack on them that 
the earth shook, and the enemy fled with precipitation to 
seek safety among the passes. 

Subuktigin then let loose his three ambuscades, and 
these falling on the foe ere they reached the defiles, not one 
of them escaped. Subuktigin then cleared the passes of the 
enemy’s men, and he (Bilkatigin) having witnessed the 
dauntless courage of Subuktigin, spoke of him in terms of 
admiration. He went through the passes in safety, so 
that not a single camel was missing ; and this was solely 
attributable to the judgment of Subuktigin. 

The Vigilance of Subuktigin. 

[II. XV. 6.] 

When Bilkatigin^ came from Khurasan to Ghaznin and 
took possession of the country, the chief of it, Abu ’Ali 
Kubak,^ abandoned it.-^ Bilkatigin soon gave himself up to 

1 [The Munshi’s translation had the name “Alptigin,” on 
which Sir H. Elliot made a note that another copy (Ratan 
Singh’s) read “Badkatigin,” The name is Bilkatigin in Mr. 
Prinsep’s MS., and consequently I have substituted that name 
in the translation.] 

2 [Mr. Prinsep’s MS. has “Amir Ali Kuhad, and, when 
the name next occurs, Kubak, Sir H. E liot read the name as 
*‘Uvek.” The Tabakat-i Nasiri (post) reads the name Amir 
Anuk, See Journal R. A, 8., xvii. p. 141.] 

3 M. Reinaud observes that Ibn Haukal, who, in conse¬ 
quence of his personal acquaintance with Abu Is’hak Ibrahim, 
might be suiJ|)osed to be well acquainted with the affairs of 
the Ghaznivides, does not mention to whom Ghazni belonged 
when it was taken by Alptigin.— Memoire sur V Inde^ p. 244, 
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debauchery, and entrusted Subuktigin with the nianagenieiit 
of the city. In this high post, Subuktigin discharged the 
duties with great efficiency and courage, and with all vigi¬ 
lance and care. One day, Amir Bilkatigin took wine, and held 
a great carouse, and from early dawm to midnight was engaged 
in drinking, lie also endeavoured to persuade Subuktigin to 
drirjk, but without suocess. When the curtain of darkness 
was drawn over the face of the sun, Amir Bilkatigin f( 11 into 
a sound sloop, but Subuktigin was very walcliful and his 
eyes were open like the stars. Suddenly lie heard a noise 
which proceed(Ml from some corner, and immediately after it 
was followed by an uproar. With lamps and torches he wcuil 
in that direction, and then he saw a body of armed men 
standing in tlie street, ready to raise a tumult. }{e dernaiuled 
in a loud voice, who they were ? They gave an incoherent 
reply. Subukligin tlireatened to attack them, when thiy were 
constrained to confess that a body of malcontents had consjiir- 
ed to make a rising that very night, and, as a sign of their 
success, to light a fire upon the roof of the fort. At this 
signal, Abu ’Ali was to bring up his force, cajiture Billcatigin 
and his adherents, and drive all his troops out of the country. 
Subuktigin, on hearing these words, killed four men 
upon the spot and rushed out of the fort. He found a largo 
number of men assembled in arms, who were waiting for 182 
Abu .’AH Kubak. He put flu m all to the sword, and then , 
advanced against Abu 'Ali. He took his brother prisoner, 
and then returned to the city. When morning daw ned, Amir 
Subuktigin brought some of the insurgents, with the heads 
of some of those he had killed, , to Bilkatigin, and related the 
whole story of the transactions of that night. The Amir 
expressed admiration of his conduct, and considered him 
worthy of great favours; and because he was very cautious 
and never negligent of his enemy, he appointed him his de¬ 
puty and elevated his rank above that of all his equals. He 
also rewarded his companions with five hundred thousand 
dirhams. All this was the fruit of w^atchfulness. Wise tneu;' 
know that vigilance is necessary in all circumstances. / 
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Mahmud's Youthful Strategy, 

[IV. XX. 6.] 

It is related by Abii-n Nasr ’Utbi in his work called Tarikh 
Yamini^ that the King of Kabul made war upon the Muham¬ 
madans at the beginning of the career of Nasiru-d daula 
Subuktigin. When intelligence of this war was brought to the 
Amir Nasiru*d din, he called out his forces from Khurasan to 
oppose him. Sultan Mahmud was then about fourteen years 
of age. Amir Nasiru-d din summoned his officers and consulted 
with them upon the plan to be pursued. Amir Mahmud gave 
it as his opinion that the best course was to go in advance 
of the army and seek a strong place in the mountains, where 
they might make tliemsclves secure, and from whence they 
might make nocturnal and unexpected assaults upon the 
enemy. They would thus prevent the foe from advancing 
against them, and distress him with incessant raids. The 
counsel was approved by all, and Amir Nasiru-d din advanced 
and occupied a position near Bnghrii.- The King of Kabul 
marched thither with a countless army, and for sonie time 
183 the opposing forces encamped there. One day a woman of 
the neighbourhood came to Amir Nasiru-d din and told him 
that there was a spring not far off in the mountains which 
had this property, that if filth was cast into it the sky 
became overcast, snow and storms followed, and the weather 
became so cold that no one in these parts could endure it. 
This cold and foul weather would last as long as the filth 
remained in the fountain. lie sent and had some dirt throwm 
into the spring. Cold and stormy weather followed. The 
army of Hind was reduced to extremities, and the Musulmans 
were completely victorious."’ 

Sultan Mahmud and the Sister of Ayaz. 

[IT. xxi. 8.J 

It is said that Sultan Yaminu-d daula Mahmud Subuk¬ 
tigin had been long enamoured of the sister of Ayaz—ho was 

. 1 [Mr. Prinsep’s MS. reads “Tarikh-i Daulat-i Yamini.] 

2 [The first letter has no point.] 

3 [See page 20, supra.] 
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sincerely attached to her, and anxious to espouse her. But it 
occurred to him that he might by this act incur the reproa¬ 
ches of the neighbouring kings and princes, and forfeit the 
respect and esteem of his own servants. This apprehension 
he entertained for a long time. 

Abu Nasr Mishkani says—“I was one night in attendance 
on the king, and when all the assembly was gone, he stretched 
out his legs and ordered me to ‘"shampoo” them. I knew 
that he certainly intended to tell me some secret. At last 
he said, “It is a maxim with wise men that there are three 
people from whom a secret should not be corujealed, viz.: a 
skilful physician, a kind preceptor, and a wise servant. I 
have been long greatly perplexed, but I will this night un¬ 
burden my mind and learn your opinion on the matter.” I 
observed, “I am not worthy of the high honour done me by 
.the king, but as ho, in his high wisdom has determined it, I 
will to the best of iny ability represent what may appear to 
me as good or evil in the matter.” The king said, “It has 
long been a secret within me, that I am desirous of espousing 
the sister of Ayaz. But will not the neighbouring kings call lg4 
me a fool and low'-minded, and will not you also, my servants 
and slaves, speak ill of me in respectable society. I ask your 
advice in this matter; have you ever lieard or read, in any 
history, of kings wedding the children of their slaves?” I 
made obeisance and said—“Many cases similar to this have 
occurred. Several kings of the ^amanian dynasty married 
their own slave girls. This act will not seem to the world 
as derogatory to the king’s honour and rectitude. Perhaps 
your Majesty is unaware that Kubad, at the time he went to 
Turkistan, took as his wife the daughter of a villager; from 
whom was born Naushirwan. In Persian history, I have also 
read that Bahrain Gur married a washerman’s daughter. 

The Sultan asked me the particulars of the story, so I said, 

“I have heard that one day Bahram Gur went out hunting, 
and having started a stag, follow'ed it so far that he became 
separated from his train. He felt thirsty and went towards 
a village. He there saw a washerman sitting on the edge of 
a pond washing clothes; his wife and daughter were sitting 
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by him with Pv heap of clotlies ready to be washed. Bahram 
approached them, and said, ‘0 washerman, give me some 
water to drink.’ The washerwan stood up, and having paid 
him the usual marks of respect, ordered his wife to fetch 
some water for the king. She took the cup, and having 
washed it several times in clean water, said to her daughter, 
‘I am not a virgin, man’s hand has touched me, but you, 
wdjo are an unhored pearl, sliould give the water to the king.’ 
The girl tool; the (aip and brought it to the king, who, look¬ 
ing at her, perceived that she w’as incomparably beautiful 
and charming, and possessed of excellent disposition and 
manners. He then asked the washernian if he would admit 
him as a guest for that day. who replied, that if the king 
could be contented with dry broad he would spare nothing in 
his power; saying this, he spread a e’ean cloth on the bank, 
and Bahram sat down. The washerman then took his horse 
and fastened it to a tree, and gave his daughter a fine cloth 
with which she fanned the king, and protected him from 
flies. He himself hastened to the village and procured food, 
food, wine, meat, in short, everything on w^hich lie could lay 
his hand, he brought. He gave his daughter the wine and 
cup, and ordered her to act as cup-bearer to the king. On 
w'hich she cleansed the cup, and having filled it with wine, 
brought it to the king, who took her hand within his—she 
kissed them. Bahram said, ‘0 girl, the lips are the place to 
kiss and not the hand.’ The girl paid her respects, and said 
that the time had not yet come for that. The king was surpris¬ 
ed at the elegance of her appearance and the eIoc[uonce of 
her speech. Tliey weiv. thus engaged when the train of Bahr¬ 
am ap’peared in sight. He told the girl to conceal her face, on 
which she pulled her veil over it. He then on that spot 
having performed the nuptial ceremony, placed her on an 
elephant under a canopy, and made her father ride away 
with them; her mother also accompanied them.” 

When the Emperor heard this story, he was much 
pleased, and bestowed presents upon me : saying, “You have 
relieved me of this care.” After two days he espoused the 
sister of Ayaz. 
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Anecdote of Sultan Mahmud. 

[I. xii. 9.] 

When Khwaja Ahmad acted as minister to Sultan Mah¬ 
mud (may God be merciful to him !) all tht^ principal officers 
of State were inimical to him and traduced him to the 
Emperor, who tlius contracted a great dislike to him, and was 
desirous of removing him from office. On this subject Abu 
Nasr Mishkan says that Arslan wrote him a letter, saying 
that “The king is displeased with Khwaja Ahmad, and w^e, 
his Majesty’s servants, must bewnre of resisting his will. But 
in common charity we are bound to declare what we know 
or have heard. Khwaja Ahmad is undoubtedly the most able 
minister of the time, and has been very useful to our sovere¬ 
ign. He has long been in government employ and has 
experienced great changes of fortune. It is now some time 
since he was ap[)ointed ]\Iinister of State, and now’ all men 
of influence, rank, and dignity are his enemies. The cause 
of their hatred to him is his devotion to his master, and his 
disregard of tlicir wishes and pleasure. His associates in office 186 
are also inimical to him for the same reason. You would do 
right to communicate this letter to his Majesty, although I 
know that his mind lias been so perverted by them that my 
counsel will be useless. Still the time may come when his 
Majesty may feel some regret, when he will not check but 
excuse our representations.” 

Abu Nabr Mislikan continues : I read the letter and for 
a long time I was wateliing for an opportunity to lay it before 
the king. I also received constant ^uessages from the minister 
imploring my support and assistance. 1 replied that it would 
not do to be precipitate, but that I must wait till a suitable 
occasion oflered itself. 

The bultaii Mahmud also knew that I was watching my 
opportunity, but he kept strict silence on this matter, till at 
length it happened one day that the Sultan went out on a 
hunting excursion, and though it was not customary with me 
to attend him, yet on this occasion I did so. The Sultan 
me why I, who never, went out hunting, had now come with 
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him. I replied that it was always the duty of a servant to 
attend on his master. The Sultan then said, “I know that 
you ha ve come in order that you might speak to me about 
Ahmad, but matters like these ought not to be forced upon 
me.” 1 replied, “May your Majesty’s judgment be always 
right.” He then became silent and spoke not another word. 
That day and that night passed by. On the next night the 
ISultaii was drinking wine and enjoying himself, when he 
made me sit down with him, and he talked upon all sorts of 
topics. At Icngtli he asked me if I had ever heard or had 
ever read in any book that ministers were their king’s ene¬ 
mies. 1 said, ‘ No; but I have read that the man is foolish 
and stupid who seeks to be a minister.” He asked wherefore, 
and 1 replied, “Kings cannot endure that any one should 
share their authority, nor will they allow any one but them¬ 
selves to give orders. If the office of minister is given to one 
who is looked upon as the dearest of friends, before a week 
has passed he is deemed an enemy and is despised.” Nothing 
farther passed at this meeting. After his return to Ghaznin, 
he was sitting one night alone, and calling for me, bade me 
be seated, and said, “Hitherto I have kept silence with you 
regarding Ahmad. Now' be mindful that you tell me the 
truth without cupiivocation or reservation.” I replied that I 
would obey his Majesty. He observed that Ahmad was an 
experienced and well qualified minister, who had been in the 
service from his youth, and had conferred lustre on his office, 
but he held his master in slight esteem, and he was at the 
same time covetous of the wealth of the Musulmans, which 
he extorted from them, and opposed the king’s orders. He 
said that he had been informed of many oppressive acts 
towards the slaves {gkuJam} and such people. That he had 
resolved on his dismissal, and that all with whom he had 
consulted on this business had concurred with him. He then 
asked me what I had to say on the subject. I replied, that 
‘*What your Majesty in your wisdom deems most advisable is 
certainly best,— who can gainsay it?” The king then insisted 
on my expressing an opinion,—I said, “Arslan Jazib^ had 

1 [One MS. calls him “Jazib,” another “Kkariz.” ^Saihaki 
uses the former name, p. 135^ sufrai] 
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sent me a letter/’ and having it wiih me, I shewed it to him, 
and bcggerd his permssion to give him my views on the case 
to the best of rny ability. The king consenting, ordered me to 
speak. I then said,—“If the charges of oppression and 
opposition which have been brought against the Khwaja are 
proved to your Majesty’s satisfaction, they must not be 
passed over, but punishment must be meted out to the minis¬ 
ter, so that no injury may come to the country. But if, on 
the other hand, merely suspicions have been excited in the 
king’s mind, tlien search and enquiry^ must bo patiently made 
throiigbout the country for a man competent to fill Ahmad’s 
place. On such a man being found, then his Majesty may 
follow his own will and pleasure. If one cannot be found, the 
greatest pre(;autions must be taken.” Having finished, the 
king said he would consider of it, and gave me permission to 
depart. At last, the Khwaja was deprived of his situation 
and imprisoned, but the king soon regretted it, for the affairs 
of the Stale and country fell into great confusion. 

Depreciation of Coin, 

[1. xii. 14.J 

When Yaminu-d daula Mahmud came to the throne, and 
the effects of his greatness spread through all countries, and 
his rule swept away the idol temples and scattered the 
worshippers, some sharp men of India formed a plan (for 
enriching themselves). They brought out a dirham of great 
purity and placed a suitable price upon it. Time passed on 
and the coin obtained currency. Merchants coming from 
liluhammadati countries used to purchase these dirhams and 
carry them to Khurasan. When the people had grown accus¬ 
tomed to the value of the coin, the Indians began by degrees 
to debase the standard. The merchants were unaware of this 
depreciation, and finding a profit upon silver, they brought 
that metal and gold from all parts of the world, and sold it 
for (debased coins of) copper and brass, so that by this trick 
the wealth of the Muhammadans w'as drawn to Hindustan. 

When ’Alau-d daula' ascended the throne, this grievance 

1 “’Alau*d daula” is not the title of the Mas’ud who suc¬ 
ceeded Mahmud, but of Mas’ud III. 
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had become intolerable, and he determined to remedy it, and 
consulted with the merchants as to the measures most proper 
to be taken to effect this purpose. They advised that the 
debased coinage should be exchanged for good from the royal 
treasury. Accordingly ’Alau-d daula gave the necessary orders, 
and 100,000.000 dirhams were issued from the treasury to 
the mint, and thence distributed to the servants of the Alm¬ 
ighty as redress and compensation. The fame of this act 
spread the lustre of Alau-d daula’s glory throughout the 
world.* 

Anecdote of Khwaja lla^an Maimandi. 

[III. xi. 1.] 

In the reign of Sultan Yaminu-d daula Mahmud, and in 
the days when Khwaja Hasan Maimandi was his minister, 
there was a man called Abu Ahmad Suhal Barar. He was 
a great spend-thrift, a peculator and a wine-bibber. At one 
time twenty thousand mans of indigo, which belonged to 
the Sultan, fell into the hands of the son of Ahmad.^ Some 
of this he s )ld and spent the proceoIs. One day, Abu Suhal 
Barar came to the minister to pay his respects. The minister 
said, “I have heard that your son has embezzled government 
property, w^hen you saw him doing so why did you connive 
at it ? Do you think that I will pass it over ? Should he 
who possesses such a name as Ahmad (‘most laudable’) be 
such a fool and commit such follies ?” In short, he expressed 
himself in unmeasured terms. Abu Suhal exclaimed, “May 
your life, my lord, be increased ! pardon my son ; his name 
is Ahmad, and he should be forgiven.” The Khwaja was 
extremely annoyed, but laughed at his ignorance and folly. 
He said to Abu Suhal, “You are worse than your son. 
Curses be upon you, thoughtless fool.” Abu Suhal, on 
hearing this abuse, did not even then perceive that what ho 

1 [A translation of this story is given by Mr. Thomas in 
Jour. R. A. S., Vol. xvii. p. 181.] 

2 It appears from a statement of Tbn Haukal, that the 
Sultans used to reserve a large portion of indigo to themselves 
as a sort of royalty.—See M. Reinaud, Memoire sur t* iHde^ 
p. 245. 
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had said (was improper), nor did he consider that his name 
was Ahmad, and that it did not become him to utter such 
words. He commenced to retort in disrespectful language, 
and said, “Perhaps somebody has excited you against me, 
and consequently you are thus angry with me.’' The Khvvaja 
replied, “No, I have heard it from your own tongue.” He 
then dismissed him ignominiously from his service. 

It is proper for those who have access to kings and great 
men, that they should take heed to their actions and speech, 
and neither do or say anything boldly and rashlN , to bring 
shame and destruction upon themselves. They should 
behave respectfully towards their master, so that 1h('y may 
reap the benefit of their services. 

Anecdote of Mahmud, 

[I. xi. 46.] 

One night Sultan Mahmud was drinking wine, while his 
sons, Muhammad and Mas’ud, were present. Abu Nasr 
Mishkan says that, when some time had passed in this 
manner, the conversation happened to turn upon Amir 
Subuktigin, when the Sultan offered up prayers for his father, 
and his eyes were filled with tears. He said, “My father 
(may God’s mercy be on him!) had established very good 
rules for the management of the country, and took great 
pains in enforcing them. I thought that wdien he should 
be no more, I should enjo}^ the exercise of my powder in peace 
and security, and eat and enjoy myself. I also considered 
that after his demise I should become a great king. But 
the truth was revealed to me when he died and his shadow 
was removed from my head, for since his departure I have 
not had one day’s happiness. You think I drink this wine 
for pleasure, but this is a great mistake. I take it merely 
as a device to gain a few days’ peace, and relievo the people 
from all annoyance from me. These my sons entertain 
similar ideas to those which I did in my youth ; but when 
the kingdom devolves upon them, they will find out the 
truth.” 
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His sons made their obeisances and said, ‘ May such 
thonglits never enter our minds. We both desire to sacrifice 
our lives at your Majesty’s feet.’' The king commended 
them and bade them to sit down, which they did, but they 
soon afterwards departed. He then (says Abu Nasr) called 
mo to him, and making me sit down, he stretched his legs 
towards mv lap. and 1 shampooed them for a short time. 
He asked me wliat 1 thought of his sons, 1 kissed the ground 
and answered, ‘ What can I say, how can tongue describe 
the ex(‘ellencies of tiiose two suns of grandeur, and those 
tv/o moons of the heaven of prosperity ! Thank God, 
191 they possess such (pialiti(\s as are beyond all expression.” lie 
sairl, ‘‘The excellence you ascribe to them docs not mean 
much.”' (1 said) “Fathers know best the character of their 
sons.” He t Ikui enquired whe ther 1 had a son. I replied, 
“Yes, I have one, liis Majesty’s slave.” He said, “Tell me 
by my soul and lu'ad, is he like you, and as worthy as you?” 
I answered, “My lord, yon know all, but my son is young, and 
not old enough to liave shown what his real disj)ositi()n is.” 
On tins tiie king observed, “Let him grow up and then you 
will see that he will not be worth your finger; if he is he will 
be one of the mar^eIs and wonders of the time. Mas'ud,” he 
continued, “is a proud fellow and thinks there is nobody 
better than himsedf. Muhaininad is stout of heart, generous, 
and fearless, and if Mas’ud indulges in pleasure, wine, and 
the liicc, Muhammad outdoes him. He has no control over 
himself, has no apprehension of Mas’ud, and is heedless of 
the important concerns of life. 1 fear I find but little satisfact¬ 
ion in the thought of Muliainmad succeeding me; for woe to 
him at the hands of Mas’ud, who will devour him, and woe 
also to ;hc generals of iny army, for Mas’ud is a very covetous 
man and lias great love of money. If he should hear of any 
officer possessing a little property, he will be sure to destroy 
him in a few days, and appoint some worthless fellow in his 
place. It will thus come to pass that in this great kingdom 
every one will strive to benefit himself, and yon may imagine 


1 [The MSS. differ slightly here, but the sense appears to 
be as translated,] 
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the pass to which matters will come.” I replied, ‘‘My lord, 
may you ever enjoy sovereignty ! dominion in this kingdom 
will for ever remain in this family!” The conversation was 
continued for some time in this strain, and when the Sultan 
went to sleep, I returned. Eventually what the king had said 
came to j)ass in every particular. The history of Muhammad 
and Mas’ud is well known, and will be related in this book 
in its proper place. 

Mahmud's return from Soninal 
[T. xii. 10.] 

A atratageun similar to that narrated in the last story' 
was employed when Sultan Yarninu-d daula was returning 
from Soimiat. Two Hindus came to him and offered them¬ 
selves as guides. They led the way for three days and 
conducted him in.to a desert where there wars neither water 
nor grass. The Sultan asked them what kind of road they 
called that by which they had come, and whether there w^ere 
any habitations in the neighbourhood ? They replied that 
they had been commissioned by the Rai, their cluef, and had 
fearlessly devc ted themscives to the w'ork of bringing him 
thither. “Now yon have,” continued they, “the sea (darya’ 
before you, and the army of Hind behind. We have 
done our business, now do you do with us what you like, for 
not one single man of your army will escape.” In the midst 
of this conversation, a water-fowd was suddenly seen Hying 
in the air. The Sultan said, where there are water-fowl there 
must be sweet water, and proceeded after it. At length ho 
reached the banks of a great river, the water of ^v'hich was very 
brackish and (piite unfit to drink. He w’as in this plight when 
he perceived another water-fow 1, he followed it up and came 
to a village in which they discovered sweet water. He then 
ordered a suitable punishment to be inflicted on the two 
guides. Upon searching the village they found an ’Alawi 
(descendant of ’Ali) who was dwelling there w ith his family. 
They asked him if he knew the road, but he declared his 


19 


1 [See p. 170, supra,] 
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ignorance, adding that there was an old man in another 
village who knew all the intricacies of the roads. 

The Snltan then had the ’Alawi and his sons mounted on 
camels, and wejit with them to tlie village mentioned. He 
called the old man before him and inquired where the ford was. 
The old man said lie liad lu^vor seen any one cross the river 
excepting on one occasion w hen it was crossed by a body of men, 
but th(i place where lliey passed he could not tell. Had he 
193 strength to wailk, perhaps he might find it out. On this the 
Sultan ordered him to bo placed on horseback, and the old 
man led them to a certain spot on the bank of tlio river, 
when he said, I lliink this was the place where the passage 
was made. The Sultan sent some men into the river, but 
nowhere did ihey find it fordable. The Sultan, casting him- 
self u])()n tlie [irotection of providence, regardless of himself 
and fearless of the consequences, with the name of God upon 
his tongue, urged his horse into the stream. His whole army 
and all his attendants followed his example, and, with the 
assistance of God. crossed the water in safety. This was one 
of the many marvellous deeds of the Sultan, in wliich also 
the treachery of the infidels became evident to all men. 

Dcslruciioji of Robbers by Sultan Mas'ud, 

I. xiii. 47. 

When Sultan Mahmud sent costly presents to the ruler 
ofKirman, the ambassador who took them proceeded via. 
Tabbas. In the desert of Khabis* there was a body of Kafai^ 
and Buluchis who robbed on the highway. They were eighty 
in number, and had built a stronghold upon an eminence, and 
had sunk a well. They had committed many robberies, but 
their conduct had never yet reached the ears of the Sultan. 
When the ambassador came to this place these people came 
out and carried off all the presents and rarities in his posses- 

1 [Khabis in Kirman. Variously written in the MSS. as 
Habas, Ilasar, Hasir, Habis, and Khabis,] 

2 [So in Mr. Thomas’ MS. The word representing Kafaj 
is illegible in Mr Pruisep’s MS., and is omitted in Ratan 
Singh’s.] 

VOL. II. 
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eion. Some of the men attached to the embassy were slain, 
but otliers who escaped returned to Tabbas. and there 
reported the circumstance to the Sultan, w bo was proceeding 
from Ghaznin to Khwarizrn w'ay of Jbjst, When he arrived 
at Bust, Sultan Mas’ud came from llirat and met him. On 
his arrival, the Sultan would not look at him or give him his 
hand, but appeared evidently displeased w it h him. Mas’ud 
was greatly alarmed, and kissing the ground, bo asked what 194 
fault he had committed? The Sultan replied, “liovv can I 
be jdeased witli you, and why should I look at yon. You are 
my son, and yet robberies are committed under your nose 
without your knowing anything about them lie replied, 

“Oh king, 1 was staying in Hirat, and if robberies are 
committed in the desert of Khabis, what fault is it of mine?” 

The king replied, ‘T care not what you say, but 1 will not 
look at you unless you bring all the thieves to me, either 
alive or dead.” Sultan Mas’ud, after liis interview with the 
Sultan, returned to Hirat, and there having chosen a party 
of tw'o hundred men he started in seari li of the robbers, 
making continual enquiries about them. On approaching their 
fort, it occurred to him that they would probably have spies 
about, and that on hearing of the approach of so large a body 
of horse, they would take to flight, lie therefore oi’dered fifty 
horsemen to fasten on their turbans, give their horses their 
heads, hide their arms under their saddles, so that no one 
could see them, and to ride forward and kecj) the enemy 
engaged until he should come up. He himself slowly followed 
with 150 horse. The robbers fought strenuously, seeing only 
a few horsemen before them, but suddenly the vSultan Mas’ud 
came up in the rear and captured them all. Not one of them 
escaped, forty were slain, and forty w^rc sent prisoners to 
the Sultan. Large booty also was taken. The Sultan ordered 
them to be punished, and they were exeeuted in a most 
ignominious way. The fame of his vigilance and justice thus 
spread far and w idc. 

Poisonivg a Band of Robbers. 

I. xiii. 48. 

A band of robbers had collected in the desert of Kirman 
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and whenever the king sent a force against them [’ey saved 
themselves by flight. Sultan Mas’iid was infuruK'd of i his when 
he was king in ’Irak, and after some consideraticui he iiil upon a 
plan for getting rid of them. Some poison was taken (ait of the 
store-house, and a (quantity of apples were brought rr(un Isfahan 
He thou directed a trusty servant to make holes in thi^j apjiks 
with a bodkin and to introduce the poison. W'lu'n tiie apples 
were all poisoned, they were given in charge of a caravan that 
was passing through the desert. A party of the king’s men 
was also sent with the caravan, and directed to lag behind 
when they approached the haunt of tlie robbeis. d'lie caravan 
would no doubt be attacked and taken, and the robbers would 
eat up the apples and ail of them would die. The king’s men 
were then to advance and liberate the caravan. This scheme 
was ellcctually carried out. The thieves, delighted with their 
prize, devoured the apples and no one that ate thereof ever 
rose again. Sultan Mas’ud’s men then came uj), released the 
merchants, and restored them their goods without any Joss. 
By this ingenious scheme' the robbers were destroyed without 
giving any trouble to the soldiers. The wise may thus learn 
lliat stratagem will accomplish that wdiieh a tiiousand liorse- 
nien cannot effect. 

Coyiqucsl of Ghor by SuUan 31 a s'ad. 

III. xii. 9. 

An injured man came to Sultan ]\Tas’ud and complained 
that as he was proceeding to Ghor, the chief ol Itie country 
seized and forcibly took from him all his property. A letter 
WMS consequently written to the chief directing the restoration 
of the man’s property. The man got the letter and took it to 
the chief of Ghor. The chief was vexed, and ordered him to 
be punished. The man returned to Ghaznin and complained 
once more against the Ghorians. The Sultan directed that 
another letter should be written in threatening terms, that 
if the chief did not in every way satisfy the man, he would 
march against him and humble his pride. The man said, “0 
king, direct that the letter be written in as small a compass 


1 I'Hilahi htiff'’ a clever or pleasant trick.] 
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as possible, because I shall be forced to swallow it, and if 
there is but a small quantity of paper it will be the easier to 
get down”. Sultan Mas’ud was extremely incensed at this, 
and on the same day pitched his tents, and marched against 196 
Ghor. He to(jk possession of the country, and chastised the 
chief, reluming to the poor man more than had been taken 
from him. The Amir of Ghor was thus piinishe;! tor hus 
tyranny. 

The Pmiishmcni of Tuman\ 

Ill. xix. 7. 

It is related in the Tarik-i Nasiri that during the time Amir 
’Abdu r Rashid reigned at Ghazuin, he had a young slave 
named Tuman, a man of bad disposition, base and low mind¬ 
ed, ’Abdn-r Rashid was, however, favourably disposed 
towards him, and conferred on him a high rank. The slave 
began to interfere in the affairs of goverrirneub, and being a 
mean and worthless fellow he did all in his power to ruin 
and extirpate the nobles and great men. He showed favour 
to Abu Suhail Razihi, and they both joined cause and conspir¬ 
ed against the great Khwaja, the minister of the throne, 
’Abdu-r Razzak. He quarrelled with Ahmad Maimani and 
had him suspended and called to account. He elevated his 
own brother, called Mubarak Marde, to high rank, and at 
last entrusted him with several offices at Parshawar. He 
encouraged tale-bearers and back-biters, and these people 
obtained great influence at court. They gave false rcjiorts, 
representing that the assignments were in excess of the 
authorised amount, and this brought destruction upon the 
kingdom, for the government servants and the orphans were 
subjected to reductions in a manner which had not been 
resorted to by any one before. 

Amongst the other slaves who were notorious for their 
wickedness and bad character, was one whose name was Khatib 
Lut. This man was exalted by him and made accountant of the 
state, an office which had been held by Khwaja Abu Tahir 

I [I have not found this story in the MSS. that I have 
used.—Ed.], 
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Husain with great credit and to the satisfaction of the govern¬ 
ment. When three months had elapsed after the Khwaja’s 
appointment, he was ordered to go to Hindustan, and after 
collecting the revenues of that country, to return to the 
capital. 

Khwaja Abu Tahir proceeded to Hindustan, and in every 
place that he visited he found an agent of Tuman o})pressing 
the peojjle and exercising authority ; and thus great embarass- 
rnent had arisen in the affairs of the state. The Khwaja 
reported all the circumstances to the Secretary of State, which 
office was then held by Abu-1 Fazl Baihaki. When numer¬ 
ous reports had been received from Husain, Sultan ’Abdu-r 
Bashid tlireatened Tuman with condign punishment. Tuman 
now became an enemy of Abu-1 Fazal, and secretly circulated 
false reports against him. The Sultan, without investigation, 
ordered Tuman to seize and imprison Abul-I Fazl, and plunder 
his house and property. 

Wffien Abu-1 Fazl was removed, Tuman had an unbound¬ 
ed field for the exercise of his power. He conferred a khil’at 
of investiture on Khatib Lut, and sent him to Parshawar. 
This officer lighted the fire of oppression, and exalted the stan¬ 
dard of bloodshed. He made all kinds of demands upon the 
people. When Khwaja Husain reached Parshawar to examine 
and report upon the affairs of that province, people complained 
to him against the Khatib. The Khwaja admonished him, 
but it was all in vain. The Khatib gave him disrespectful 
replies and uttered abusive words against him to his very face. 
Husain could not restrain his indignation, and ordered him to 
be taken away from his presence. The matter was reported 
to Tuman, who told ’Abdu-r Rashid that as Khatib Lut was 
aware that Husain had unlawfully exacted money from the 
people, the latter had thrown the Khatib into prison with the 
view that he might retain in safety the money which Husain 
had extorted. 

When Tuman had made these representations, Amir 
*Abdu-r Rashid ordered him to go and bring Husain a prisoner 
to the court. Tuman marched the same night to Parshawar 
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with three hundred thousand* horse and when he arrived there 
he showed t lie royal mandate to the governor of the place. 198 
He seized Khwa la Husain, and took Khatib out of prison. He 
dishonoured and disgraced many good Musulmans, and th3n 
returned to tlie court. 

Kliwaja Husain was put in heavy chains, and when they 
had reacli(‘(l the f)ass at Budri some horsemen came and report¬ 
ed that y\iuif 'Ab<lu-r Rashid had himself been iriurdered, and 
that tiie iiigi ate Tughril had usurped the government. On 
receiving tljis iidelligence, the soldiers, horse and foot, all came 
forward tn Kliwaja Husain and said unto him, “circumstances 
have iK'W taken altogether a. different turn ; he who had 
trium[)lied lias b('en vaiujuished, and now w^e are all ready to 
obey yijur command. What orders may you be pleased to 
address to us The Kliwaja replied, “Your first duty is 
to remove t h(‘ cliaiiis from off my feet, and put them on t hose 
of Tumau.” Upon this the soldiers seized Tuman, pulled him 
down with great ignominy, and jiut the chains on Ids feet. 

They jilaced th(‘ Kliwaja on a horse, and Tuman, Khatib Lut, 
and his otlioi' sIua es were seated on camels, and in this manner 
they took tluun to Ghaznin. God the most glorious and pow’cr- 
ful thus punished Tuman for his wickedness. The moral of 
this story is to show the consecpiences of tale-bearing, and to 
teach that great and wealthy men should not encourage base 
characters, or ta];e w icked men into their favour, and thus 
bring disgrace and shame upon themselves. 

Anecdote of Sultan Ibrahim. 

IT. xxiv. 6. 

One (lay w hen Sultan Razi Ibrahim (God’s mercy of him !) 
was in Ghaznin, he saw a labourer carrying a heavy stone on 
his head to some building which was then in course of erection, 
and that lie staggered under the load. The Sultan, observing 
his suffering, ordered him to put down the stone. The labourer 
obeyed his orders, and after that time the stone remained on 
that indentical spot. One day, some of the royal attendants 

1 “Thousand” is omitted in the Zlnaiu-l majaliSy which 
gives us the same anecdote. 
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199 represented to th'5 king that the stone was still lying in the 
plain, that it frightened the horses and prevented them pass- 
ing on quietly, and that it would be well if the king gave the 
order to have it removed. The king said, 1 have once ordered 
it to be placed where it is, and t here would be an incongruity 
in my now ordering it to be removed. So the stone remained 
lying in the plain of Ghaznin, and in order to maintain the 
words of the Sultan, his sons also would not, any of them, 
suffer it to be taken away.* 

Death of Malik Arslan, 

L V. 147. 

It is narrated that after the demise of Sultan Mashid bin 
Ibrahim, Malik Arslan, his son, mounted the throne, and 
determined to overthrow Sultan Bahrain Shah. This prince 
fled from his brother, accompained by only one of his atten¬ 
dants, and they took the precaution of having their horses 
shod backwards. He proceeded first to Sistan, from thence 
to Kirman, and at last he threw himself on the protection of 
Sultan Sanjar, who, espou.sing liis cause, marched to Ghaznin 
against Malik Arslan, and defeated liim there, on Wednesday, 
the fourteenth of Shawwal, a.h. 511 (Feb. 1118, a.d.). Sultan 
Sanjar appointed Sultan Baliram Shah his deputy in Ghaznin 
and Hindustan, and having seated him on the throne?, he 
himself went to Balkh. When Sultan Sanjar had returned, 
Malik Arslan again advanced to recover his Idngdom, nnd 
Bahram Shah retired towards Balkh, from whence Sultan 
Sanjar sent out a force to meet him. He thereupon returned 
to Ghaznin. Malik Arslan fled before him, and being pursued, 
was captured in the Shakram hills, and de.s[)atehed to the 
next world. The army then returned to Balkh. 


1 [This story is told in the AkhlakA-Muhsini^ but is there 
attributed to Mahmud.] 

2 These are the hills spoken of in the account of Sultan 
Jalalu-d din’s retreat to Hindustan. [The name is written 
**Safian” in Mr. Prinsep’s MS.]. 
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Muhammad Sam's Victory over Kola [Pithaura].^ 

[1. xiii. 43.] 

It is related that when the mart^T Mii’izzu>d dunya 
wau-d din Muhammad Sam (May God illumine his tomb,) 
was about to fight the second time against Kola, between 
Hanjar* and Tabarhindh,-* it became kmwn to him that (the 
enemy) kept their elephants drawn up in a. separate array 
when preparing for action. The horses were afraid of them, 
and this was an element of disaster. When tlie opposing 
forces a})proached eacli other and the camp fires were visible 
on either side, the fSultan gave directions that every man 
should collect plenty of w o(jd before his lent. At niglit ho 
directed a party of soldiers to remain in the camp, and to 
keep tires burning all the night, so that the enemy might 
suppose it to be their camifnig ground. The Sultan then 
marched off in another direction with the main body of his 
army. The infidels saw’ the tires and felt assured of their 
adversaries being there encamped. 3’he Sultan marched all 
night and got in the rc'ar of Kola. At dawn he made his 
onslaught upon the camp foliow^ers^ and killed many men. 
When the rear pjessed back on the main army Kola sought 
to retreat, but he could not g(‘t his forces in order, nor the 
elephants under control. battle became general, the 

enemy w%as signally dereated, and Kola wavs taken prisoner. 
The Musulmans obtained a complete victory and the Sultan 
returned triumphant. 

Equily of Mnltammad Sam. 

[t. vi. 37.] 

When tlie heroic Sultan Muhammad Sam, the honour of 
t he w orld and of religion, w ho by his sw'ord had darkened the 

1 [The Taju4 Ma ask and TabahaUi Nasiri (infra) use the 
same term "'Kola''. The word signifies “bastard” in Persian, 
and Firishta so cxpla'ns it.-^Briggs, Ferishla I. 171).] 

2 [The orthography is doubtf^ul. In two MS. it is 
Mr. Thomas’ MS. has hajiz ] 

3 [Mr. Thomas’ MS. gives the name so distinctly. The 

other two MSS. are defective, and simply give See note 

on the name in the Tabalcat kNasirij iw/m.] 

4 [jBwwa, baggage,] 
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201 prosperity of the infidels, marched upon Nahrwala, he 
sustained a defeat, and returned without having effected his 
object. He then made preparations to retrieve his disasters 
and avenge his loss of fame and treasure. One of his well- 
wishers represented to him that in Nahrwala there resided a 
certain person, by name Wasa Abhir,^ who was one of the 
head men of the city. This man always sent consignments 
of his merchandize to his agents for sale, and at that time 
there was property belonging to him in Ghaznin, to the 
amount of ten lacs of rupees. It was suggested to the king, 
that were he to confiscate this money to his own use, he 
might by means of it be enabled to raise an army and 
replenish the exhausted treasury. The king wrote his answer 
on the back of the petition, to the effect that, if Nahrw^ala 
falls into my hands, then the appropriation of Wasa Abhis* 
wealth would be lawful, but to seizii his property in Ghaznin 
would be contrary to the dictates of justice. So he did not 
touch the money; and his virtue met its reward, for it 
happened that, two years afterwards, the most generous 
king, the staff of the world and supporter of religion (may 
the Almighty be merciful to him and pardon him!), marched 
at the head of his army from Dohli, and conquered the 
territory, and punished the people for their previous miscon¬ 
duct. So the whole world received proofs that the injury 
which the cause had once received was but as a black spot 
on the face of The Faith to guard it from the effects of an 
evil eye. 

Preface,—Death of Nasiru-d din Kuhacha, 

In the beginning of Ilabi’u-l awwal, 025 h. (Jan. 1228), 
the king of kings, Shamsu-d dunya wau-din sent an army to 
repress the inroads of Nasiru-d din Kubacha. Unable to 
oppose this force, Nasiru-d din sent his forces in boats to 
the fort of Bhakkar. The royal forces reached Bhakkar on 
the 10th, and under the directions of Nizamu-1 Mulk, made 
preparations for assaulting the fort. The attack was made 

202 Jumada-1 awwal, and was so successful that 


1 [*‘Rusa Airaa” in one MS., *‘Asad Abhir,” in another.] 
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Nasiru-d dii) was driven from the fortifications (hisar) and 
compelled to take refuge in the inner fort (kiVah) without the 
assailants losing a single man. A proclamation of amnesty 
to all Musi limans was then issued, which w^as joyfully accept¬ 
ed. Kasiru-d din, vvilli his few remaining adherents offered 
to capitulate, on condition of being allow^ed to send away his 
sons and his treasure, but Avas told that he must hasten to 
make an unconditional surrender. He had no faith in his 
coiKjuerur, and j)referred death to submission; so on the 
night of Thursday, the lOt li Juuiada-1 Akhir he went to the 
bank of the river and cast bimself into the water. The good 
fortune of Nizamud Mulk thus gained a complete victory. 

.1 J^are Animal. 

IV. xxiii. 4. 

Abu Riliaid mentions in bis writings that within the 
boundaries of 11 industau, to the cast of the Ganges, in the 
forests of Ouiiii, llieic exists an animal called >Sharu. It is 
larger than a rliiiioceros,” and lias two long horns and a 
small trunk. On the back it has four protuberances resembl¬ 
ing four feet. It is so powerrul that it will attack an 
elephant and tear him asunder. No animal has strength 
unough to coulenil against it, nor does man veuti|re to hunt 
it, ill ract nothing has power over it except death. Besides 
natural death, one cause of its destruction is that it often 
, takes ii[) an animal on its lu»rns and tosses it in the air. The 
llesh adhering to the hoi ns creates w orms, which falling on 
its back, eat into the lle.sh till it becomes very sore; they 

1 [Sir H. Elliot omitted this passage from the version 
given by Kashidu-d din (Vol. i. }>. 61). Reinaud’s transla¬ 
tion says tile animal is to be found in the Konkan (Fragments, 
p. lUU), and Rashidu-d din confirms this (Lucknow MS.). 
The page is introduced in speaking of the Konkan, so that 
there can be little doubt of the Konkan being there intended. 
In the passage before us, the locality is distinctly given as 
‘"east of the Ganges,” and the name of it is no doubt Oudh, 
though Mr. Prinsep’s MS. gives only “On.” Konkan and 
Ganges (Gang) present only a difference of one letter in the 
original characters.] 

2 [The word in the text may be read fcar^, “rbinoceroa,” or 
garg^ 
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then attack its stomach and destroy it. Or, if there be a 
203 high mountain near, when it thunders, it will rush as if to 
attack (some unseen foe) and falling from the mountain 
destroy itself. People go out to pick up its horns. Its specific 
peculiarities (khassiyat) arc not known, 

J De^^cripticm of the Iiukh„ 

IV. xxiii. 5. 

The animal lesemblcs a camel. It has two protuber¬ 
ances on the back and it generally has teeth, the limbs and 
organs ol* the body are venomous, and no other animal can 
escape it. Its spittle, dung, etc., are all deadly posion. 
Whatever meets its eye becomes its prey, for it runs as swift 
as the wind, and overtakes all creatures. It kills every 
animal that it may encounter. If anyone takes refuge from 
it in the top of a high tree which it cannot get up, it stands 
at the foot, and curling its tail into a sort of Ikdie, it tosses 
its water up—this in a very few moments brings its victim 
down. If any one to avoid it gets into a well, it will 
stand at the brink and cast its dung and urine down, and if 
one drop of this falls upon a man be will die. 
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IV 

TAJU-LMA-ASIR 

OF 

HASAN NIZAML 

Tliis celebrated work is devoted chiefly to the history of 
Kutbii-d din Aibak, but it also contains portions of the 
history of his predecessor Muhammad Ghazi, and his successor, 
Shamsu-d din Altamsh, but without any notice of Aram, the 
son and immediate successor of Kutbu-d din. The name of 
Taju-1 Mii-asir is nowhere given to the work by the author 
himself, but it has never been known by any other name 
from the earliest period. It means “The Crown of Exploits.’* 
Titles similar to this are common in Asiatic literature, the 
most celebrated being the Taju4 Tawarikh of the Turkish 
historian Sa'du-d din Muhammad, better known as Khwaja 
Effendi, “the Prince of Ottoman Historians.”^ Considering 
that the historical portion of this work is devoted exclusively 
to India, it enjoys a wide reputation throughout the Eastern 
Muhammadan world; which is ascribable less to the subject 
of the history than to the peculiar mode of its treatment. 


I A. L. David’s Grammar of the Turkish Language^ p. I, 
where there is a long extract given from the work. More may 
be found respecting the author and the work in the Biogra- 
phie Univ Vol. xxxix. p. 399; the Penny Cyclopaedia, Vol. 
XX. p. 292, and the Oeschichte d. Ottom. Other works with the 
title of “Taj” are noticed, but with some omissions, by 
Haji Khalfa; Lexicon Biblio, Vol« ii, pp, 914. 
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This has already been brought to the knowledge of European 
scholars by a very good account which has been given of the 
work by Hammer, in his life of Kutbii-d din Aibak, contain¬ 
ed in the Gemaldesaal der Lebensbeschreibungen grosser Mosle- 
mischer Herrscher, (Vol. iv. pp. 172-182). He remarks that 
Kutbu-d din would probably have been enrolled among 
other conquerors of whom history is silent, had not Hasan 
Nizami of Lahore, the writer of the Taju-l Ma-asir, entered 
into competition with Sabi the historian of Kabas, and ’Utbi 
the historian of Subuktigin and Mahmud. This is paying 
too great a compliment to the historical value of the work, 
for the simple style of the TabakaUi Nasiri^ a work nearly 
contemporaneous, was much better adapted to rescue from 
oblivion the exploits of Kutbu-d din, who receives his due 
share of notice in that history. 

The Taju-l Ma-asir is in fact exceedingly poor in historical 
details, though the period of which it treats is one of the most ^ 
interesting in the history of Asia,—that of the first permanent 
establishment of the Muhammadan power in India. It con¬ 
tains, according to Hammer’s enumeration, twelve thousand 
lines, of which no less than seven thousand consist of verse, 
both Arabic and Persian. It is swelled out to this unnecessary 
magnitude by the introduction of tedious and meaningless 
_descriptions and digressions, which amount to not less than 
an hundred in the first half of the work. M. Hammer con¬ 
siders that there are fewer in the second, as the descriptive 
faculty seems to have been exhausted; but this apparent 
barrenness is occasioned more by the omission of the marginal 
notes indicating their recurrence, than by any exhaustion of 
the author’s power, which flows on to the end in an even 
strain of eloquency, which is perfectly marvellous for its 
abundance, continuity, and fantasticness. It is produced 
apparently with but little effort, leaving us to regret that the 
author should have admitted into an historical work so much 
rhapsodical and tropological stuff, which is of little use 
except to show his powers of fancy and invention. It is, 
however, this which constitutes its value in the estimation of 
oriental writers, who to this day are fojad of attempting 
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Imitation, without any of the richly exuberant vein of Hasan 
Nizami. 

Towards the close, indeed, there is a new variety of 
illustration, which makes it appear that the descriptions are 
fewer. But though fewer, they are much longer, for here the 
author occasionally introduces a subordinate series of descrip- 
tions, or sifats, within one leading subject. For instance, in 
the second half we have images derived from mirrors, pens, 
and chess, each running on for many pages, but all containing 
several minor descriptions referrible, as it were, to those chief 
subjects. Here also we are introduced to new conceits, where 
whole seiitences and pages are made to consist of nothing but 
sibilants and labials. Even the death of Muhammad Ghazi 
is not sufficient to repress the gaiety of imagination, for we 
are told that, “owe or two men out of the three or four conspira¬ 
tors, inflicted five or six wounds upon the lord of the sevm 
climes, and his spirit flew' above the eight paradises and the 
nine heavens, and joined those of the ten Evangelists”. 

Some of the passages where these description are intro¬ 
duced are noticed in the following abstract, showing that they 
are derived from anything in heaven or earth, as the prolific 
fancy of the author may suggest. The Gewoldesaal has 
given the following classified distribution of them Of nature, 
its elements and phenomena,—fire, water, heat, cold, lightning, 
thunder, rain, snow, the sea, the desert, fields, —woods, mea¬ 
dows, and gardens. Of seasons,—day, morning, evening, 
night, spring, summer, autumn, and winter. Of flowers,— 
the rose, the tulip, the basilicon, the jasmin, the lily, the 
narcissus, the violet, the lotus, the hyacinth, the anemone. 

* Of fruits,—the pomegranate, the apple, the orange, the citron. 
Of beasts,—the lion, the serpent, the elephant, the horse, the 
came), the lynx, the falcon, the peacock, the dog. Of war 
and its appurtenances,—the contending armies, arrows, bows, 
clubs, lances, spears, daggers, and spoils. Of musical instru* 
ments,—kettle-drums, viols, tymbals, and barbytons. Of 
beatiful women,—cheeks, hair, curls, eyes, and moles. Of 
festivals and their appurtenances,—cup-bearers, singers, bow la, 
wines, and fire-pans ; and lastly, pens, physicians, and learned 
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men. Most of these have been given in the following abstract 
in the order in which they occur, and they by no means 
include the whole series introduced by the author. 

207 The reader may satisfy himself of the nature of these des¬ 
criptions by reading the commencement of one devoted to the 
sword, which ho will find in the abstract under ‘ The Conquest 
of Gwaliar.” If he should be desirous of seeing the conclusion 
of it, he will find it in the Gemaldesaal, pp. 178, 179. 

There is but little related of the author by biographers, 
and all we know of him is to be ascertained only from his 
own account in the preface of the Taju-l Ma-asir, He gives 
his own name as Hasan Nizami simply. Mirkhond in his 
preface, and Haji Khalfa (No. 2051), call him Sadru-d din 
Muhammad bin Hasan Nizami, and so he is styled by 
Abu-1 Fazl, in an untranslated chapter of the Ayin4 Akhari, 
Hammer calls him Hasan Nizami of Lahore, but that was 
neither his birthplace nor chief residence. 

Hasan Nizami was born at Naishapur, and he tells us 
that he never dreamt of travelling abroad, until the troubles 
of his native country of Khurasan induced him to seek a 
residence elsewhere. Another cause Was that no regard was 
paid to learning, in consequence of these distractions, and 
that ignorant and envious men were seeking to injure him, 
for it is a matter of common observation that “the wise are 
rarely regarded in their own country.”^ 

He for a long time entertained the thought of leaving 
his country before he could put it into execution, and at last, 
when the disorders of which he complains had reached their 
climax, and he himself was reduced to the greatest distress, 
‘•in the very prime of manhood, and before his hair began to 
turn gray,” he left his native city, notwithstanding the con¬ 
tinued remonstrances‘of his friends, to which he had yielded for 
some time. He set out for Ghazni, at the suggestion of Shaikh 

1 This resembles the Hindi proverb, Apm ganw ka jogi, 
an ganw ka sidh. “The jogi of his own village is a deity in 
another,” and our Saviour when he says, “A prophet is not 
without honour save in his own country, and in his own 
J^ouse/’ idmerely repeating a common Asiatic proverb* 
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Muhammad Kafi, and on his arrival at that capital, after 
being delayed by a severe attack of fever on the road, be made 208 
several agreeable acquaintances amongst, the learned, and 
after a short time departed in company M’ith some of his new 
friends for Dehli, ^‘the country of mercy and the altar of 
wealth.—The reins of choice were given to his horse, the 
traverser of deserts and the passer of hills.—The heat of the 
fiery blast opened the very gates of hell, and the wild beasts 
of the mountain and deserts sought for the shade of trees.— 

The boughs of the jungle were so closely interlaced, that the 
wind in the midst of them was confined like a bird in a 
cage. —A tiger was seen in every forest.—In every ravine and 
plain poisonous serpents were met with.—It came into his 
thoughts, will the boat of his life ever reach the shore of 
safety ?—The crow-like Hindus had intercepted the roads, 
and in the rapidity of their movements exceeded the wild ass 
and the deer, you might say they were demons in human 
form, and covered with blackness.’’ 

Having escaped from all these dangers, he arrived at 
Dehli, and paid his respects to the Chief Judge, Sharfu-1 Mulk, 
and was received with great kindness. After he had resided 
for some time in this city, his friends recommended him to 
write something in the shape of contemporary history, “for 
the purpose of ascertaining the powers of his style;” and as 
the king had about that lime issued orders that an account 
of bis victories should be recorded, Hasan Nizami determined 
to engage himself upon that particular subject. 

With regard to the dedication of his work. Hammer in¬ 
forms us {Oernald , iv. 174), that ‘This history of Kutbu-d din 
Aibak, was composed by Nizami, bis contemporary, as early 
as twelve years after his death, for Muhammad bin Sam bin 
Husain, the ruler of Lahore, who styled himself ‘Nasir-i 
Amiru-l Muminin, helper of the prince of the believers.’ 
Nizami of Lahore, a slave of Muhammad bin Sam, wrote this 
history for his master, who being an admirer of the great 
achievements of Aibak, took them for the model and rule of 
his reign.” 

There is evidently a great misappzehei^onkefe 
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20.9 -Muhammad bin Sam,: who is no other than the famous 
Muhammad Ghori, the master of Kutbu-d din Aibak. Muham¬ 
mad Ghori died before Kutbu-d din reigned, and he could 
not therefore have taken his own slave for his great exemplar. 
What the author really says regarding this potentate is this: 
After dwelling on the advantage and necessity of holy wars, 
without which the fold of Muhammad’s flock could never be 
filled, he says that such a hero as these obligations of religion 
require has been found, “during the reign of the lord of the 
world Mu’izzu-d dunya wau-d din, the Sultan of Sultans, Abud 
MuzafFar Muhammad bin Sam bin Husain, in the ])cr8on of 
the puissant Sultan, the lord of the fortunate conjunction of 
the planets, the pole of the world and religion, the pillar of 
Islam and Musulmans, the asylum of princes and sultans, the 
destroyer of infidels and plural-worshippers, etc., the Khusru 
of Hindustan, Abu-1 haris Aibak the Sultan,” and that 
“Almighty God had selected him from amongst the kings and 
emperors of the time,” for he had employed himself in extir¬ 
pating the enemies of religion and the state, and had deluged 
the land of Hind with the blood of their hearts, so that to 
the very day of resurrection travellers would have to pass 
over pools of gore in boats,—had taken every fort and strong¬ 
hold which he attacked, and ground its foundations and 
pillars to powder under the feet of fierce and gigantic ele¬ 
phants,—had made the heads of crowned Rais crown the top 
of impaling posts,—had sent the whole world of idolatry to 
the fire of hell, by the well-watered blade of bis Hindi 
sword,—had founded mosques and colleges in the places of 
images and idols,—and bad made the name.s of Naushirwan, 
Rustam, and Hatim Tai to be forgotten.” Such was the 
hero to the record of whose achievements the work was 
principally dedicated. 

The Taju-l Ma-asir was commenced in the year 602 n. 
(1206 A.D.), in the eighth month of which (Sha’ban) Muham¬ 
mad Ghori died, and it is evident that it was begun before 
his death, because the preface, which, however unusual, was 
really composed at the beginning, and not the conclusion of 

14 
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the work, oontaias a prayer for the prolongation of his life 21 
and the prosperity of his kingdom. 

The history opens with the transactions of the year 587 H. 
(1191 A.D.), when Muhammad Ghori undertook his expedi¬ 
tion to India to retrieve the dreadful disaster he had a 
short time before experienced on the field of Narain, near 
Thanosar, to w'hich, however the courtly historian makes no 
allusion. The copies ordinarily to be met with carry the 
history down to the year 614 H. (1217 a.D.), or seven years 
after the death of Kutbu-d din, and at the close of that 
portion the author indulges in a panegyric on his own work, 
in which he invites the reigning monarch Shamsu-d din, the 
second Alexander, to compare his work with those of other 
celebrated historians, and he will see that it is “superior to 
anything written by ancients or moderns,** and he concludes 
by saying, that if his life is spared, he will continue the work 
in the same manner. That he did so continue it is evident 
from a very valuable copy in the possession of Nawwab 
Ziau-ddin of Dehli, written as early as the year 779 H. (1377-8 
A.D.) in the Naskh character styled Hijjazi, In this, though 
itself imperfect at the end, we have the history carried down 
even twelve years later, or to 626 H. (1228-9 a.d.), and it is 
not improbable that it might have been prolonged to the 
close of Shamsu-d din*s reign, or seven years later than this 
peribd. From the general meagreness of historical details, it 
cannot bo said that this deficient portion is worth much 
enquiry. 

Beyond the praise which the author bestows upon his 
heroes, there is nothing to indicate that he was contemporary 
with the events which he describes, and the absence of all 
particulars, as well as a certain confusion and indistinctness 
about some of the dates, show that he was no active partici¬ 
pator in any of his patrons’ campaigns. It is singularly 
strange that he says nothing of the transactions of Kutbu*d 
din’s actual reign, for the same short chapter records his 
accession and his death. 

The following abstract contains all that is of the remotest 
historical interest in the work, no name or event being omitted* 
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The passages between inverted commas imply that the words 
of the original have been translated, but even in these many 
intermediate words, such as synonyms and reduplications of 
the same expression, have been omitted, and it has been con¬ 
sidered sufficient to group together words and phrases, which, 
though actually to be found in the Taju-l Ma-aair do not in 
“the translation preserve the exact order of the original. The 
passages in the first chapter, which are printed in italics 
indicate that they are written in Arabic, and nearly the 
same proportion of Arabic occurs throughout the work, 
showing that, without a knowledge ot that language, it would 
be impossible to understand thoroughly the Taju-l Ma-asir. 

The Taju4 Ma-asir is rare in Europe. Hammer’ says 
that the only copy to be found is in the royal library of 
Vienna, but there is one also in the British Museum. In 
India it is by no means uncommon, much less so than the 
difficulty of understanding the work would lead one to suppose. 
The copy in the library of the Asiatic Society of Bengal is a 
very clean one, but abounds with errors, and many chapters 
are recopied towards the close. There is a beautiful copy in 
the Dehli College, and there is one of surpassing excellence 
belonging to Maulavi Sadru-d din, the Sadru-s sudur of Dehli, 
written in the Naskh character, apparently about three 
hundred years ago, by Muhammad bin Muhammad, who pro¬ 
fesses to have copied it from the author’s autograph. The 
transcriber imitates successfully the style of the work in a 
chapter at the end, devoted to its praise. 

Tliere are also two good copies of the Taju-l Ma-asir in 
the library of Nawwab Siraju-l mulk, but so little known and 
appreciated as to be lettered, one the Tarikh-i Mahmud 
Ohazniviy the other Jahan-kusha; but all must yield the plam 
to Nawwab Ziau-d din’s copy noticed above, on account of 
its containing the additional matter, but it must be confessed 


1 Gemaldeaaal der Lebensbeachreibungeny vol. iv. p. 173. 
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that the character is not easy to read, and the manuscript is 
unfortunately damaged by water and worms. 

> 

The copy noticed above, which shows the verses in sepa¬ 
rate lines detached from the prose, contains 570 pages of 
twenty lines each; the additional matter being comprised in 
thirty pages. 

“The following Abstract was prepared entirely by Sir 
H. Elliot himself.] 

Abstract. 

Invasion of Hindustan. 

“In the year 587 h. (1191 a.d.), the Lord of the World, the 
Multan of Sultans^ MuHzzu-d dunya wau~d din (Muhammad 
Ghori) in a happy nionienty and under a fortunate star, depart¬ 
ed from Ghazna, may God protect it from calamities ! 

Had he not imparted movement to his hands and reins, 

The feet of his stirrups would have stopped the air in its 
course. 

If his horse be so wearied that it cannot carry him. 

His courage would urge him against his enemies. 

Having equipped and set in order the array of Islam, and 
unfurled the standards of victory and the flags of power, trusting 
in the aid of the Almighty, he proceeded towards Hindustan. 

His standards proclaim victory, 

Indeed, they are almost prepared to write the book of victory. 

His ensigns and black umbrella are full of adornment, 

How beautiful on the face of time are the curls and 
freckles of the state I 

When the tent of eternal prosperity, encompassed by 
splendour, arrived near Lohur, and when the air of that 
country became perfumed and crescented by the dust of 
the armies and the shoes of the horses, the great Sadr Kiwamud 
mulk Ruhu^d din Hamza, who was among the chiefs of the 
country and the renowned of the and had obtained d^- 
iinction by the customs of embassage and the proprieties of 
missions, and his position in the service of thesublime Court 
{may God surround it with increased glory)! had met with 
approval, and in the beauty of his moral character and the excel* 
lence of his endowments, the above mentioned person, in whose 
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merits all concurred, and from the flame of whose wisdom and 
the light of whose 'penetration abundant delight arid perfect 
good fortune arose. 

Indeed all kinds of excellences united in his person^ 

And he was singularly endowed in the practice of all virtues, 

He was sucIj a Sadr that the substance of greatness found 
in him a soul, 

He was a sea in which the eyes of meaning found vision. 

Such was the man who was sent on an embassy to Ajmir, 
in order that the Rai (Pithaura) of that country might see the 
right way without the intervention of the sword, and that he 
might incline from the tradk of opposition into the path of pro- 
prieiy, leaving his follies for ihe institute of the know¬ 
ledge of God, and acknowledging the expediency of uttering 
the words of martyrdom and repeating the precepts of the law, 
and might abstain from infidelity and darkness, which entails 
the loss of this world and that to come, and might place in his 
ear the ring of slavery to the sublime Court, (may God exalt it!) 
which is the. centre of justice and mercy, and the pivot of the 
Sultans of the world, and by these means and modes might 
cleanse the fords of a good life from the sins of impurity. 

When the ambassador arrived in the country of Ajmir, and 
in accordance with his orders brought forward the conditions 
of his mission, M)d in uttering his speech presented usual 
inducements of fixing the mind, and adorned ike selection of 
his words with the excellence of their significations, and strung 
well the pearls of exhortations and admonitions upon the thread 
of style. 

They were such words that if the world were to hear them, 

On account of their beauty the people would incline to 
become ears. 

Your words are right and your meaning correct, , 

Your opinion is the soul and your greatness the body. 

Your words are the product of the bough of rhetoric, 

And your clemency is the fruit of the seed of eloquence. 

In no respect did the words of threats, or promises become 
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eelablished in the heart of that man of dark understanding, nor 
did advantages or menaces addressed to the heart and endeed he 
who menaces offers the alternative of advantages) have place 
in the hearing of that obstinate, for from his large army and 
grandeur the desire of something like the conquest of the world 
had raised a 'phantom in his imagination ; and he remained 
neglectful of the subtle principle that armies do not profit when 
the time has passed, and he had placed on the shelf of forgetfuU 
ness the good maxim that when fate comes the field of oppor- 
tunity is narrowed and had not read the divine order that ''it 
is a duty imposed on me to give aid to the faithful and in the 
sight of his idolatry the commands oj the law were the dreams of 
oppression, and the light of instruction showed the darkness of 
his perdition, and since in the sublime understanding of the 
sovereign which derived aid and support from the world of 
holiness, and the light of his wisdom exceeds and surmounts 
that splendour of the sun and moon. 

If his light were to contend with the dawn, 

Even his night would exceed the brilliancy of the day. 

Gold would not be produced from earth by the power of 
the sun, 

Unless his wisdom had power over the sun. 

When these circumstances were represented, and the intelli- 
gence of the declarations of that Ood^forsaken reached the 
blessed hearing, which was filled with gladness, the signs of dis¬ 
turbance overspread his auspicious countenance. 

Conquest of Ajmir, 

He accordingly prepared for an expendition against the 
Rai, and mounted his steed, of which there is a poetical des¬ 
cription. “The victorious army on the right and on the left 
departed towards Ajmir.“ “When the Kola (natural son of the 
Rai of Amir, the vaunts of whose courage had reached the ears 
of far and near, heard of the approach of the auspicious stand¬ 
ards and the victorious armies, he advanced fur the purpose 
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^|5 of fighting, and having adjusted the robe of slaughter and the 
arms of battle, marched on over hills and deserts with a well- 
equipped army, the number which cannot be conceived in the 
picture-gallery of the imagination.” 

‘‘When the crow-faced Hindus began to sound their white 
shells' on the backs of the elephants, you would have said 
that a river of pitch was llowing impetuously down the face 
of a mountain of blue.” 

Description and attributes of elephants, spears, and 
arrows.—The army of Islam was completely victorious, and 
“an hundred thousand grovelling Hindus swiftly departed to 
the fire of hell.” The Rai of Ajrnir was taken prisoner during 
the action, but his life was spared. After this great victory, 
the army of Islam marched forward to Ajrnir, where it arriv¬ 
ed at a fortunate’moment and under an auspicious bird, and 
obtained so ranch booty and wealth, that you might have 
said that the secret depositories of the seas and hills had 
been revealed.” 

Poetical description of fountains, gardens, birds, and 
flowers.—While the Sultan remained at Ajrnir, “he destroyed 
the pillars and foundations of the idol temples, and built in 
their stead mosques and colleges, and the precepts of Islam, 
and the customs of the law were divulged and established.” 
The Rai of Ajrnir, who had managed to obtain his release, or 
at least, immunity from punishment, and whose “ancient 
harted against the Musulmans was deeply rooted and conceal¬ 
ed in the bottom of his heart,” appears to have been detected 
in some intrigue, which is only very obscurely indicated, so that 
orders were issued for his death, and “the diaraond-like sword 
severed the head of that abandoned wretch from his 
body.” 

1 in the original, to which, as no meaning is 

attached in the dictionaries, 1 have thought myself warranted 
in translating thus; but a few pages after this (the fourth 
instance of their being used), these words cannot bear this 
meafling, because the instruments in that case were sounded 
by the Muhammadans, to whom shells are an abomination. 
In that passage I have called this instrument a kettle-drum, as 
it resembles a shell in shajie. 
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The Government of Ajmir conferred on the son of 216 

Eai Pi(haura\ 

“The son of Rai Pithaura, in whose qualities and habits 
the proof of courage and the indexes of wisdom were apparent, 
and who, both abroad and at home, exhibited familiarity 
with rectitude, and prognostications of goodness, was appoint¬ 
ed to the government of Ajmir. 


The Conquest of Dehli. 

After settling Ihe affairs of Ajmir, the conqueror marched 
“towards Dehli (may God preserve its prosperity and perpe¬ 
tuate its splendour !) which is among the chief (mother) cities 
of Hind.” When he arrived at Dehli, he saw “a fortress which 
in height and strength had not its equal nor second through¬ 
out the length and breadth of the seven climes.” The army 
encamped around the fort. “A torrent of blood flowed on the 
field of battle, and it became evident to the chiefs that if they 
did not seek for safety from the sword of the king of the 
earth, and if they should deliver into the hands of Satan the 
time of option and the reins of good counsel, the condition of 
Dehli would be like that of Ajmir; so from the dread of 
kingly punishment, the Rai and mukaddams of that country 
placed their heads upon the line of slavery, and their feet 
within the circle of obedience, and made firm the conditions 
of tribute {malguzari) and the usages of service.” 

The sultan then returned “towards the capital of Ghazna 
(may God preserve it in prosperity !)” but “the army remain¬ 
ed encamped within the boundary of Dehli, at the mauza of 
Indarpat (Indraprastha)”. 

The Government of Kohram and Samana. 

The Governmant of the fort of Kohram and of Samana were 
made over by the Sultan to “Kutbu-d din, on whose fortunate 

1 This is the heading in the original, but in the preceding 
chapter the name of the Rai is not given. In this it is spelt 
Pitaura. There is mention of the son ( ) not natural son 

(If/) as in the preceding chapter. 
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217 forehead the light of world-conquest shone conspicuous,” 
“He who by his lofty courage and pure faith without doubt 
was worthy of the kingdom and suitable for the throne of 
sovereignty; and by the aid of his sword of Yemen and 
dagger of India became established in independent power 
over the countries of Hind and Sind.” “He purged by his 
sword the land of Hind from the tilth of intidelity and vice, 
and freed the whole of that country from the thorn of God- 
plurality, and the impurity of idol-worship, and by his royal 
vigour and intrepidity, left not one temple standing.” “He 
extinguished the flame of discord by the splendour of the 
light of justice, and the smoko of the darkness of oppression 
vanished from the face of the earth.” 

The chiefs of the country around Kohram came to pay 
their respects and acknowledge fealty, and he was so just and 
generous “that the name of Naushirwan and the tale of Hatim 
Tai were in course of oblivion.*’ 

An assembly is commenced, a feast is held, and the 
sumptuous preparations de.scribed.—The merits of cup-bearers, 
wine, goblets, companions, flowers, hunting, horses, falcons, 
panthers, dogs, and huntsmen are poetically eulogized. 

The flight of Jatwan and his^ Death in Battle. 

“When the honoured month of Ramazan, 588 H., the 
season of mercy and pardon, arrived, fresh intelligence was 
received at the auspicious Court, that the accursed Jatwan, 
having admitted the pride of Satan into his brain, and placed 
the cup of chieftainship and obstinacy upon his head, had 
raised his hand in fight against Nusratu-d din, the Commander, 
under the fort of Hansi, with an army animated by one 
spirit.” 

Digressions upon spears, the heat of the season, night, 
the new moon, morning, and the sun.—Kutbu-d din mounted 
his horse, and “marched during one night twelve parasangs.” 
“The accursed Jatwan, when he heard the news of the arrival 

1 The singular prevails throughout. He was probably a 
mere leader of the Jat tribe, which still maintains its position 
in the neighbourhood of this scene of action. 
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of the pcrions armies, felt himself compelled to depart from 218 
under the fort,'’ and tied. “The soldiers of Islam came up to 
the army of lliiid on the borders of Bagar; and although 
.Jatwan saw Ihere was no (diance of sueccssfu) opposition in 
battle, yet as ho saw destruction imj)cnding on him from the 
throat of 1 lie dragon, and the road for flight \vas blocked up, 
and the standards of the State arid royal victory were unfurled, 
yielding to the necessity of the case, and not at his own 
option,” he prepared for fight, and “the noise of the hautbois 
and shc'lls confounded the werid, the thunder of the drums 
asct'iided to heaven, and the blast of the brazen clarions 
resembled the sounding Lruinp (of resurrection.)” 

The armies attacked each otlier “like two hills of steel, 
and the field of battle became tulip-dyed w ith the blood of 
the v^ ar^iors.”—Poetical digression on swords, daggers, spears, 
and maces.—The Hindus were completely defeated, and their 
leader slain. “Jatwan, who was the essence of vice and tur¬ 
bulence, and the rod of infidelity and perverseness, the friend 
of grief, and the conpanion of shame, had his standards of 
Ood- plurality and ensigns of perdition lowered by the hand 
of power;” “and the dust of the field of battle was commingled 
with the blood of that God-abandoned wn^tch, and the whole 
country w\as washed from tlie tilth of his idolatry.”—Praise of 
Kuthu-d din’s justice, encouragement of the learned, and his 
civil administration. Mention of the booty taken by the musu- 
Imans.—He marched to Hansi, “and encamped there a few 
days, in order to repair the fort, and after that returned 
towards Kohram, which acejuired fresh beauty from his 
blessed feet.” 

“The intelligence of this happy victory and these import¬ 
ant incidents was divulged over the face of the wT)rld, and the 
noise of it spread to the countricsof Hind and Bind,far and near, 
and proclamations announcing the victory of the chiefs of the 
State, and the defeat of the enemies of the kingdom were written 
and despatched to the capital of Ghazna, (may the Alraigty 
preserve in wealth and prosperity !j” and in them was added 
that the foundaHon of all tin's siioccs.s was the lofty courage 319 
md pure faith of his Majesty.” 
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219 The Caplurr of Alira!. 

“When llie chief Inminary threw its shade in the siyn of 
Libra, and tcinj)eri.ile breezes, be^niri t., blow, after putting to 
flight the anny el heat,’’ Kutbu^d din raarclied from Kohram, 
“and vvlien an ived at Mirat—v. hieli is one of tlie celebrat¬ 
ed forts of the country oflJind, for iiie stixniglh of its 
foundations and sup('Tstrueturc, and its ditch, wliicli was as 
broad as the ocean and lathomless—an army joined him, sent 
by the dependent ehiefs of the eouutrv/’ The fort was 
captured, and a Kotwal appointed to lake iip his station in 
the fort, and all the idol tempT's were eunverted into 
mosques. 

Capture of D(ML 

He then marched and encamped under the fort of Dehli, 
which was also captured, ‘aind the standards of the State 
were also carried into the neighbouring tiaels. Tlie conque¬ 
ror entered tlie city of Dehli, whieb is the source of wealth 
and the foundation of blessedness.” The city and its vicinity 
was free{l from idols and idol-worshij), and in the sanctuaries 
of the images of the (jods. mosques were raised by the 
worshippers of one God.” 

The liehellion of Iliraj, Brother of ihe Rai of Ajmir, 

After Kutbu-d din had settled affairs in this quarter the 
chief Sadr, Kiwam-ii l mulk Ruhu-d-din Hamza, sent him in¬ 
telligence from llanlanbor, that Iliraj,’ the hi-other of the 
Rai of Ajmir, had gone into rehellicm, and “had turned his 
face towards the siege of the fort of Rantanbor,” and that 
the son of Pitaiira, who liad been advanced under the protec¬ 
tion of the sublime Court, was in a state of extreme danger. 
On receiving this intelligence, Kutbu-d din appointed the Amir 

220 Sabikii-1 mulk Nasru-din” to take charge of the atfairs of State 
during his absence, “a man who no in knowledge of the rules 
and customs of government was superior to his contempora- 

1 Firishta calls him Hcmraj, which is a common Indian 
name. “Hiraj” is not; but it is plainly so written in all the 
copies. It is probably an abbreviation of the Sanskrit 
^‘Dhiraj,” a potentate, which is still used on the seals of 

Bijjidu Rajas. 
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ries, and in resolution and courage was celebrated throughout 
Hind, far and near,” and himself departed for Rantanbor, 
“passing over hill and desert like a wild ass or an antelope.” 

“When Hiraj heard of the arrival of the auspicious stan¬ 
dards, knowing he could not contend with the army of Islam, 
and impelled by necessity, he placed the hands of weakness 
in the skirts of flight, and for fear of the blade of the scimetar 
fled like the wind wdth his resurrectionless army.” The con¬ 
queror then engaged himself in administering “the ways of 
justice, and received both high and low under the shadow of 
his benignity,” and the people were happy. “At this time 
the son of Rai Pitaura was favoured with a robe of honour 
and other kindnesses; and in return for this friendship,'he sent 
abundant treasure for the service of the State, together with 
three golden melons, which with extreme ingenuity had been 
cast in moulds like the full moon.” 

“About this time they wrote to the heavenly throne, 
that the Rai who had fled from Dehli had raised an army of 
idolatrous, turbulent, and rebellious tribes, the vapour of 
pride and conquest having entered his thoughtless brain.” 
Kutbu-d din pursued him, “and when the wretch was taken, 
his head was severed from his body and sent to Dehli, which 
had been his residence and capital.” Kutbu-d din then him¬ 
self returned to Dehli, and sent “written accounts of his 
capture of forts and strongholds, and his victories and holy 
wars” to Ghazna, to which capital he was invited to receive 
thanks in person from Mu’izzu-d din Sam Ghori. The invita¬ 
tion arrived when the sun was in Cancer, and the heat was 
so great as to prevent travelling, but he set out on his 
journey at the commencement of the rainy season. 

Kidbu-d din proceeds to Ohaznei. 

“When the fortunate stirrups reached the capital ofGhazna 
(may God shed splendour on it!), he enjoyed the happiness 221 
of kissing hands, and received other marks of special favour 
before the great throne, and in the degree of his rank was 
raised above all the other chiefs of the world.” A festival 
was held in celebration of bis arrival,‘*and splendid jewels, 
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and valuable clothes, and costly arms, and slaves of great 
price” were presented to the king. 

Kutbu-d din was accommodated in the garden of the 
minister Ziau-l-mulk.—Here follow poetical descriptions, of 
horses, ice, apples, citrons, oranges, cold, wind, and fire.—On 
the return of the hot season he was taken ill, and “removed 
from the residence of the minister to the palace of the sove¬ 
reign, which is the seat of prosperity; but on account of his 
illness and want of strength, he could not rejoice in his heart 
with the festivities.” On his recovery, he took his leave of 
the king, and received a patent conferring upon him the 
government (of Hindustan) “and every one of the principal 
officers of his army was rejoiced exceedingly, at receiving from 
his Majesty suitable presents and promotion of rank.” 

On his arrival at Karman^ from the great capital, 
Taju-d din Yalduz received him with great kindness and 
honour, and gave him his daughter in marriage, and a fete was 
held on the occasion.—Poetical descriptions follow, of stars, 
female beauty, cup-bearers, curls, cheeks, eyes, lips, mouths, 
stature, elegance, cups, wine, singers, guitars, barbats, trum¬ 
pets, flutes, drums, on the morning, and the sun. 

Kuibu-d din returns to DeJdi, 

When he arrived at Dehli, “which is the capital of the 
kingdom, and the centre of God’s aid and victory, the crown 
and throne of sovereignty received honour and adornment in 
his kingly person,” “and the lords of the sword and pen 
hastened to pay their respects at the magnificent Court, and 
observed the usages of benediction and praise; while the city 
222 and its vicinity rejoiced and was decorated like the garden of 
Iram, and the gates and walls were adorned with the gold 
tissues of Chin and the brocades of Rum,” “and triumphal 
arches were raised, beautiful to look at, the top of which a 
strong-winged bird could not surmount, and the glittering of 
the lightning of the swords and the splendour of the arms, 
which were suspended on all sides of them, inspired terror in 
the spirit of the beholder.” 

1 This Karman is in the Bangash country, between Kabul 
and Banu. 
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Rhapsody upon spring and birds.—Kutbu-d din built the 
Jami’ Masjid at iJehli, and ‘'adorned it with the stones and 
gold obtained from the temples which had been demolished 
by elephants,” and covered it with “inscriptions in Toghra, 
containing the divine commands.” 

Kulbu-d din advances to Kol. 

After staying sometime at Dehli, he marched in the year 
590 II. (1191 A.D.), towards Kol and Benares, passing the Jun 
(Jumna) “wliich, from its exceeding purity, resembled a 
mirror.” He took Kol, “which is one of the most celebrated 
fortresses of Hind.” Those of the garrison “who were wise 
and acute wore converted to Islam, “but those who stood by 
their ancient faith were slain with the sword. “The ruibles 
and chiefs of the State entered the fort, and carried off much 
treasure and countless plunder, including one thousand 
hor.ses.” 

There inicliigence was received of the march of Muham¬ 
mad Ghori from Ghazna; Kutbu-d din advanced to meet him, 

“and had the honor of kissing hands, which is the highest of 
glories, and the essence of miracles, and presented an elephant 
laden with white silver and red gold”, “and hundred horses,” 

“and sundry kinds of perfumes.” 

Figld wlih the Rai of Benares and Capture of Asni. 

When the army was mustered, it was found to amount to 
“fifty thousand mounted men clad in armour and coats of mail,” 
with which they advanced to fight against the Rai of Benares. 

The king ordered Kutbu-d din to proceed with the vanguard, 
consisting of one thousand cavalry, w hich fell upon “the army 223 
of the enemies of religion,” and completely defeated it. On 
its return to the king, the ollicers wore presented with robes 
of honour. 

“The Rai of BeAares, Jai Chand, the chief of idolatry 
and perdition, advanced to oppose the royal troops with an 
army, countless as the particles of sand,” “and the noise of 
the war-drum proclaimed to the cars of the w’orshippers of 
one God, aid comes from the Almighty, and the sound of 
the silver kettle-drum and the blast of the brazen trumpets 
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resounded to heaven.’^ Rhapsodical description of swords, 
spears, war-nooses, and archers. “The Rai of Benares, who 
prided himself on the number of his forces and war elephants,’* 
seated on a lofty howdah, received a deadly wound from 
an arrow, and “fell fiorn his exalted seat to the earth.” His 
head was carried on the point of a spear to the commander, 
and “his body was thrown to the dust of contempt.” “The 
impurities of idolatry were purged by the water of the sword 
from that land, and the country of Hind was freed from 
vice and superstition.” 

“Immense booty was obtained, such as the eye of the 
beholder could be weary to look at,” including one (some 
copies say throe) hundred elephants. The royal army then 
took possession “of be fort Asni where the treasure of the 
Rai was deposited,” and there much more precious spoil of all 
kinds rewarded the victors. 

The Capture of Benares, 

From that place the royal army proceeded tow^ards 
Benares “which is the centre of the counrty of Hind,” and 
here they destroyed nearly one thousand temples, and raised 
mosques of their foundations; and the knowledge of the law 
became promulgated, and the foundations of religion were 
established “and the hice of the dinar and the diram was 
adorned with the name and blessed titles” of the king. The 
Rais and chiefs of Hind came forward to proffer their 
allegiance. The government of that country was then 
221 bestowed on one of the most celebrated and exalted servants 
of the State,” in order that he might distribute justice and 
repress idolatry. 

When the king had settled all the affairs of the city and 
its vicinity, and “the record of his celebrated holy wars had 
been wTitten in histories and circulated throughout the 
breadth of the fourth inhabited quarter of the w orld,” he 
returned to Ghazna. “The standards of the Khusru, victorious 
in battle,* were planted for some days on the fort of Asni, 

1 Kutbu-d din is usually styled throughout the work 
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and the chiefs and elders all around hastened to his service 
with various kinds of rarities and presents, and his noble 
Court became the scene where the princes and generals of the 
world came to bow their heads in reverence. 

Kuthu-d din returns to Kol, and entrusts its Government to 
HisamU’din 'Ulbak. 

There was a certain tribe in the neighbourhood of Kol, 
which “after the manner of fox playing with lions” had 
occasioned much trouble by their deceits and stratagems, 
therefore “by the edge of the sword they were despatched 
to the fire of hell.” “Three bastions wore raised as high as 
heaven with their heads, and their carcases became the food 
of beasts of prey.” “That tract was freed from idols and 
idol worship, and the foundations of infidelity were destroyed,” 
and all those who w^ere oppresse d found protection under 
the shadow of royal clemency,” “The keys of command and 
prohibition in the kasba of Kol were given to Maliku-1 Umara 
Hisamu-d din ’Ulbak, one of the chief pillars of the State.” 

Here follows a didactic passage on what he was expected 
to do as a good governor. 

He returns to Dehli. 

“When he was at complete leisure from the important 
concerns of Kol, and the affairs of that neighbourhood had 
been adjusted by the aid of the kindness of his heart, he 
turned his face towards the abodes of Dehli, the altar of 
the prosperity of the world,” and when he arrived there he 
administered justice with so much impartiality, that among 225 
other results “the wolf and sheep drank water out of the 
same pond,” and the very mention of thieves and theft, 
which had before been current on the tongues of every one, 
fell to the dust.” 

The Second Visit to Ajmir, 

“In the year 589 h. (1193 a. d.) they represented to the 
Court that Hiraj, the Rai of Ajmir, having raised the stan¬ 
dards of perdition, and fanned the flame of idolatry in his 
heart, had opened the road of rebellion which he had 
hitherto closed b 3 his deceit, and that from being exceedingly 
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forsaken by God, he had delivered the reins of vanity into the 
hands of 8aian, and having conceived the ladders of grandeur 
in his brain, had become proud.” ‘Mihtar,* supported by an 
army, hastened to the borders of Dehli, and the people were 
suddenly caught in the darkness of his oppression and turbu¬ 
lence, and the blood and property of the Musulraans fell into 
danger and destruction. When the mention of these circums¬ 
tances was made to the blessed ear of the Khusru, in a 
moment of courage and royal determination, he employed 
himself in the punishment and extinction of the rebel.” “He 
ordered that a portion of his victorious army should be set 
apart and equipped for his personal service, and that the rest 
of his army should be detached to the frontiers for the subjec¬ 
tion of the accursed, and the destruction of the enemies of 
the state and religion.” Kutbu-d din marched towards Ajmir 
in the middle of the hot season, “when the armour on the 
bodies of the valiant was inilamed by the heat of the sun, 
and the sword in the scabbard melted like wax,” so that he 
was compelled to make night marches. 

“When Jihtar heard of the approach of the victorious 
standards, the blackness of sorrow was fixed in his breast,” 
and “knowing that he had not power to oppose thorn on the 
field of battle, he tightened the girths of the horse of flight, 
and sped like the wind out of the net of danger, and arrived 
226 at the shore of safety from the whirlpool of destruction, and 
from fear of the Khusru’s sword drew his head within the 
four w^alls of that strong fortress of Ajmir, like a tortoise,” 
where, in despair, he sacrificed himself in the flames of a pyre, 
after which the fort, “which was one of the most celebrated 
in Hind,” was easily taken. “The country of Ajmir was 
restored to the honours of the ancient time and the dignities 
of its past days, for the circumstances of that province had 
altogether departed from their former course to which they 
now reverted,” “religion was restablished,” “the road of 
rebellion was closed,” “infidelity was cut off, and the founda- 

1 The name is written “Jibtar in one MS. and “Jhitar 
in another. 
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tions of idol-worship were utterly destroyed.” The roads were 
freed from the fear and danger of robbers, and the oppressed 
subjects were delivered from their distresses.” “The blessed 
lamp was visited by Rais and Ranas, and the earth was 
rubbed by the foreheads of the chiefs and celebrated men of 
Hind.” After settling the affairs of Ajinir, Kutbu-d din 
returned to Dehli. 

Arrival of Sultan Muhammad Ghori m Hindvstan. 

When Kutbu-d din heard of Sultan’s march from Ghazna, 
he was much rejoiced, and advanced as far as Hansi to meet 
him, and “had the honour of kissing hands, and being distin¬ 
guished above all the princes of the earth by the endless 
favours which were lavished on him.” In the year 592, ii. 

(11 90 A. D.), they marched towards Thangar,^ and the centre 
of idolatry and perdition became the abode of glory and 
splendour, and when the ropes of the royal tent were raised 
to heaven, the neighbourhood was tinged with an hundred 
hues by the varied coloured tents which were erected round 
that fortress, which resembled a hill of iron.” “By the aid of 
God, and by the means of courage and the daily increasing 
prosperity of the king, that strong castle was taken, which had 
hitherto remained closed to all the sovereigns and princes of 
the world.” 

“Kuwar Pal,- the Rai of Thangar, who had prided himself 227 
on the numbers of his army and the strength of his castle, 
when he saw the power of the army opposed to him, fear 
invaded his breast, and he begged for safety for his life, and, 
like a slave, kissed the face of the earth with the very roots 
of his teeth.” Upon which ho was pardoned and admitted into 
favour, and, though with the loss of his kingdom, was content 
that his life was left to him.” “The Musulmans, and harbis, 
and zimmis entered into conditions for paying revenue. The 
country was purified from the defilement of infidelity, and no 
opportunity remained for opposition and rebellion.” 

1 The text of Frishta says “Thangar, which is now called 
Biana.” 

2 [Sir H. Elliot writes l}io p»me thus, but his MS. has 
only “Ku Pal.”] 
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“The government of Thangar was conferred on Baliau-d 
din Tughril,” “who was acquainted with matters of adminis¬ 
tration, and the customs of setting soldiers in array,” and who 
received advice and instruction from his majesty how to 
comport himself properly in his new appointment. 

The, Capture of Qwaliar. 

When the affairs of this tract was settled, the royal army 
marched, in the year 592 H., (1196 A.D.) “towards Galewar 
(Gwaliar), and invested that fort, which is the pearl of the 
necklace of the castles of Hind, the summit of which the 
nimble-footed wind from below cannot reach, and on the bas¬ 
tion of which the rapid clouds have never cast their shade, 
and which the swift imagination has never surmounted, and 
at the height of which the celestial sphere is dazzled.”— 
Description of swords and other military weapons.—“In com¬ 
pliance with the divine injunction of holy war, they drew 
out the bloodthirsty sword before the faces of the enemies 
of religion. That sword was coloured of cterulean blue, which 
from its blazing lustre resembled a hundred thousand Venuses 
and Pleiades, and it was a well-tempered horse-shoe of fire, 
which with its wound exhibited the peculiarity of lightning 
and thunder; and in the perfect w'eapon the extreme of 
228 sharpness lay hid, like (poison in) the fangs of a serpent; and 
(the water of the blade) looked like ants creeping on the 
surface of a dianlond;” and so forth. 

“Rai Solankh Pal wdio had raised the standard of infide¬ 
lity, and perdition, and prided himself on his countless army 
and elephants, and who expanded the fist^ of oppression from 
the hiding place of deceit, and who had lighted the flame of 
turbulence and rebellion and who had fixed the root of sedi¬ 
tion and enmity firm in/his heart, and in the courtyard of 
whose breast the shrub of tyranny and commotion had shot 
forth its branches, when he saw the power and majesty of 
the army of Islam,” he became alarmed and dispirited. 
“Wherever he looked, he saw the road of flight blocked up ’* 

1 Hammer (Oemald., iv. 181,) translates “den Spannring 
des Bogens der Umbill fcum Daumring gemacht;” for which 
1 no authority in the original 
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He therefore “sued for pardon, and placed the ring of servitude 
in his ear,” and agreed to pay tribute, and sent ten elephants 
as a peace offering, in which he was graciously admitted to 
protection, and was allowed to retain his fort. “When the 
neighbouring country was freed from the enemies of religion, 
and the Rai of Hind became enrolled amongst the number 
of servants and friends,” the Sultan prepared to return to 
Ghazna, and Kutbu-d din, after his departure, returned to 
Dehli, where festivities were celebrated on his arrival—Praise 
of wine-bibbing and cup-bearers. 

The Conquest of Nahrwala, and the Flight of the Rai. 

In the year 591 H. (1195 A.D.), when Kutbu-d din was 
again at Ajmir, intelligence was brought him that a party of 
seditious Mhers, “who were always shooting the arrow of 
deceit from the bow of refractoriness,” had sent spies and 
messengers towards Nahrwala, representing that ajdetachment 
of the army of the Turks had arrived at Ajmir, of no great 
strength and numbers, and that if from that quarter a 
force could be immediately sent to join them, before the 
enemy could ffnd the opportunity of putting themselves 
in a state of preparation, they could make a sudden night 
attack upon them, and might rid the country of them, 
and if anyone of the Turkish army were to escape from 229 
the talons of the eagle of death, he must necessarily take the 
road of flight, and with his two horses would make three 
stages into one, until he reached Dehli in a state of dis¬ 
traction.” 

When this treacherous plan was revealed, Kutbu-d din 
determined to anticipate it, and during the height of the 
hot season “before the sun arose, fell upon the advance guard 
of the black infidels, and like lions attacked them right and 
left.” The action lasted during the whole day, and next 
morning that immense army of Nahrwala came to the 
assistance of the vanguard, slew many of the Musulmans, 
wounded their commander, pursued] them to Ajmir, and 
encamped within one parasang of that place. 

In this predicament, a confid^iitM meMenger was eent to 
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Qhazna^ explain before the sublime throne the position 
of the army of the infidels, and to ask for orders as to future 
proceedings,” ‘‘A royal edict was issued conferring all kinds 
of honours and kindnesses upon the Khusru, and leaving to 
his entire discretion the subjection and extirpation of the 
turbulent.” A very large army was despatched to reinforce 
him, under the command of Jahan Pahlawan, Asadu-d din 
Arslan Kalij, Nasiru-d din Husain, ’Izzu-d din son of 
Muwaiyidu-d din Balkh, and Sharfu-d din Muhammad Jarah.” 
These reinforcements arrived at the i>eginning of the cold 
season, when “the vanguard of the army of winter began to 
draw its sword from the scabbard, and the season of collect¬ 
ing armies and the time of making raids had returned.” 

“In the middle of the month of Safar, 593 h. (Jan., 1197), 
the world-conquering Khusru departed from Ajmir, and with 
every description of force turned his face towards the annihi¬ 
lation of the Rai of Nahrwala.” When he reached the lofty 
forts of Pali and NanduV found them abandoned, and the 
230 abode of owls, for the people had fled at the approach of the 
Musulmans, and had collected under their leaders Rai Karan 
and Darabars, in great numbers “at the foot of Mount Abu, 
and at the mouth of a pass stood ready for fight and slaugh¬ 
ter.” The Musulmans did not dare to attack them in that 
strong position, especially as in that very place Sultan 
Muhammad Sam Ghori had been wounded, and it was con¬ 
sidered of bad omen to bring on another action there, lest a 
similar accident might occur to the commander. The Hindus 
seeing this hesitation, and misconstruing it into cowardice 
and alarm, abandoning the pass, “turned their faces towards 
the field of battle and the plain of honour and renown;” for 


1 In the latter half of the work the spelling is usually 
Ghaznin. 

2 Hammer (Oemald, iv. 184,) following Briggs (Ferishta 
L 196) reads “Bali and Nandole.” They assume various 
forms in different manuscripts,—“Rahi and Bartaki, Nadul 
and Nazul.” There are places between Ajmir and Mount 
Abu, which correspond to the names given in the text. 
The lithographed edition of Ferishta (I. 108) roads “Dhutali 
and Bazui.” 
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‘‘they were persuaded that fear had established it^lf in the 
hearts of the protectors of the sacred enclosure of religion.’^ 
“The two armies stood face to face for some time, engaged 
in preparations for fight, and on the night preceding Sunday, 
the 13th of Rabi’u-1 awwal, in a fortunate moment the army 
of Islam advanced from its camp, and at morn reached the 
position of the infidels.” A severe action ensued from dawn 
to mid-day, when “the army of idolatry and damnation 
turned its back in flight from the line of battle. Most of 
their leaders were taken prisoners, and nearly fifty thousand 
infidels were despatched to hell by the sword, and from the 
heaps of the slain, the hills and the plains became of one 
level.” Rai Karan effected his escape from the field. “More 
than twenty thousand slaves, and twenty elephants, and 
cattle and arms beyond all calculation, fell into the hands of 
the victors,” “You would have thought that the treasures 
of the kings of all the inhabited world had come into their 
possession.” 

‘ The city of Nahrwala, which is the most celebrated in 
that country, full of rivers,” and the kingdom of Gujarat, 
which is “a separate region of the world,” came under the 
dominion of the Musulmans, “and high and low were treated 
with royal benignity and justice.” “The chief noble and 
pillars of the State were favoured with handsome robes of 
honour, and received abundant proofs of royal kindness,” then 
“the standards of the Khusru, victorious in battle, returned to 
Ajmir,” whence they were moved towards Dehli, where they 
arrived at an auspicious moment. As an earnest of his 
regard and respect, Kutbu-d din sent to Ghazna treasures 
and various rarities, which were received by his majesty with 
suitable acknowledgments of the value and splendour of his 
generaks services. 

Capture of the Fort of Kalinjar, 

In the year 599 h. (1202 a.d.), Kutbu-d din proceeded 
to the investment of Kalinjar, on which expedition he was 
accompanied by the Sahib-Kiran, Shamsu-d din Altamsh. 
Encomiums on both warriors follow through several pages. 
“The accursed Parmar,” the Rai of Kalinjar, fled into the 
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fcrt after a desperate resistance in the field, and afterwards 
surrendered himself, and ‘‘placed the collar of subjection” 
round his neck, and, on his promise of allegiance, was admit¬ 
ted to the same favours as his ancestor had experienced from 
Mahmud Subuktigin, and engaged to make a payment of 
tribute and elephants, but he died a natural death before ho 
could execute any of his engagements. His Diwan. or Mahtea, 
by name Aj Deo, was not disposed to surrender so easily as 
his master, and gave his enemies much trouble, until he was 
compelled to capitulate, in consequence of severe drought 
having dried up all the reser)?iors of water in the forts. “On 
Monday, the 20th of Rajab, the garrison, in an extreme state 
of weakness and distraction, came out of the fort, and by 
compulsion left their native place empty,” “and the fort of 
Kalinjar which was celebrated throughout the world for 
being as strong as the wall of Alexander” was taken. “The 
temples were converted into mosques and abodes of goodness, 
and the ejaculations of the bead-counters and the voices of 
the summoners to prayer ascended to the highest heaven, 
and the very name of idolatry was annihilated.” “Fifty 
thousand men came under the collar of slavery, and the plain 
became black as pitch wdth Hindus.” Elephants and cattle, 
and countless arms also, became the spoil of the victors. 

232 “The reins of victory were then directed towards Mahoba, 

and the government of Kalinjar was conferred on Hazab- 
baru-d din Hasan Arnal. When Kutbu-d din was satisfied 
with all the arrangemants made in that quarter, he went 
towards Badaun,^ “which is one of the mothers of cities, 
and one of the chiefest of the country of Hind.” 

The Visit of Muhammad Bakhtiyar Khilji and the Return 
of Kutbu-d din to Dehli. 

Shortly afterwards, “Ikhtiyarn-d din Muhammad Bakh¬ 
tiyar, one of the chief supports of the State, the splendour of 
Islam, and celebrated throughout Hind for his religious wars, 

1 Hammer {GernM, iv. 185) following Briggs (Ferishiti 1. 
198) places Badaun between the Ganges and the Jarnna, for 
which there is no authority in the original. It is in Hohilkhand, 
to the east of the Ganges. 
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joined the auspicious stirrups and came to pay his respects 
from the direction of Oudh and Behar.*' “He presented 
twenty elephants and various kinds of jewels and moneys.’* 
He was received with royal kindness and beneficence, and he 
was exalted above the leaders of the time;” and when he took 
his audience of leave, the blessed commands, investing him 
with authority, were renewed and augmented, and a tent, n 
nnubsit, a drum, a standard, and magnificent robe of honour, 
a horse and trappings, a waistband, sword, and a vest from 
the private wardrobe were conferred upon him.” 

“In a fortunate moment, and under an auspicious bird, 
the blessed standards were waved, and directed towards 
Dehli, the capital of prosperity and the altar of excellence.'’ 
— Rhapsody on Kutbu-d din’s justice. 

The Return of Muhammad Ghori from Khwarizm and his 
Wm against the Gakkhurs, 

When the sublime standards were returning in the 3 ^ear 
600 H. (1203 A.D.) from the capital of Khwarizm, the army of 
Khita (God’s curse on it!) made an attack upon them, while 
on their march within the borders of Andkhud, in numbers 
exceeding the stars of heaven and the particles of the earth, 
and the great king, wounded and defeated, fled from the field 
of hatred towards Ghazna.” 

“Aibak Bak, one of the most confidential servants of the 
State, an officer of high rank in the army, who had been 
brought up in the royal court, fled from the field of battle, 
and carried away the impression that by heavenly visitation, 
the blessed person of the king had met with a misfortune 
and been slain. He fled with the speed of the wind to 
Multan, and, on his arrival, went immediately to Amir Dad 
Hasan, the lord of a standard, and deceit fully persuaded 
him that he had come for the purpose of imparting to him 
a royal command, which could only be communicated to him 
in private, and should not be publicly divulged.” When 
the private conference was accorded to him, he took the 
opportunity of assassinating the governor, and so got 
possession of the fort of Multan. “For a long time the truth 
of the matter was not revealed, and a report was spread to 
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the effect that the governor had been imprisoned by the 
royal commands. After some delay, the various servants 
and officers of the Province became aware of what had really 
happened, and the intelligence of the true circumstances was 
spread throughout the far and near countries of Hind and 
Sind. Upon this, the tribe ot Kokars (Gakkhurs) (God 
annihilate them !) said that from any one who had the least 
knowledge and sense, it could not be concealed that if the 
saered person of the Sultan had been alive, the like of these 
transactions could never have been done by Aibak Bak, and 
that therefore the great king had exchanged his throne of 
empire for one of dust, and had departed from the house of 
mortality to the world of holiness. In consequence of these 
impressions, seditious thoughts entered the brains of the 
Hindus, and the madness of independence and dominion 
affected the heads of Bakan and Sarki, the chiefs of the 
Kokars, who thrust their heads out of the collar of obedience, 
and opened their hands for the destruction of villages and 
the plunder of cattle, and kindled the flames of turbulence 
and sedition between the waters of the Sodra^ and the 
Jolam, by the aid of a crowd of the dependants of Satan.** 
“When their ravages had exceeded all bounds, Bahau-d din 
Muhammad, governor of Sangwan, with his brothers, who 
held lands (akta) within the borders of Multan, accompanied 
by many of the chief people of the city, marched out against 
them, determined to repress the violence of those accursed 
rebels and enemies of the State and religion ; but many of 
them were captured or slain by the exertions of the army 
of the infidels, in number like the drops of rain or leaves 
of the forest. Their power consequently increased day by 
day, and a general named Sulaiman was obliged to fly 
before the superior numbers of the enemy.” When these 
circumstances were reported to Muhammad Ghori, he 
determined on proceeding to the scene of action, and sent 

IHammer (Gemald. iv. 183) says, “the river of Sodra, 
which, flowing by Sialkot, Sodra, and Wazirabad, discharges 
itself into the Chinab.’* But there is no such stream. The 
Sodra is the Chinab itself, so called from the old town of 
o£ that name on its eastern bank« 
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OH the Amir Hajib, Siraju-d din Abu Bakr, one of bis 
confidential servaiitrf, to inform Kulbu*d din of his intentions. 
In consequence of which, Kutbu-d din advanced to meet 
his Majesty, at the opening of the cold season. “At every 
stage intelligence reached him from the ro3'a] camp, urging 
his advance, and informing him that the blood-thirsty sword 
would he sheathed, and the camp would halt, and that no 
measures would be taken to exterminate the infidels, until 
he had passed the river (Chinab) which intervened between 
his and the royal camp.” 

“Near the river of Sodra, Kutbu-d din killed four 
fierce tigers, at the roaring of which the heart was 
appalled,” and on the day after crossing that river, he 
joined the camp of the king on the bajik of the Jelam. 
and was received with royal kindness. “They mounted 
their horses and swam them like fish across the Jclam,” 
“and on the bank of the river ent-‘red on their plans 
for the approaching action, and arranged all the prepara¬ 
tions for fight, after joining together in consultation.” 
Kutbu d din suggested that it was not right for the king to 
expose his person against such enemies, and suggested that 
the command of the Musulman army should be entrusted to 
himself alone ; but the persuasion of his general seem to have 
had no elfect upon the resolution of the Sultan. —Description 
of the battle neor the ford of the Jelam, the waves of which 
were filled with blood, and in which “the armies of infidelity 
and true faith commingled together like waves of the sea, 
and contended with each other like night and day, or light 
and darkness.” Shamsu-d din was also engaged in his fight.— 
Extravaganzas upon spears and other weapons, and upon 
war-horses. 

The Kokars were completely defeated, and, “in that 
country there remained not an inhabitant to light a fire.” 
“Much spoil in slaves and w'eapons, beyond all enumeration, 
fell into the possession of the victors.” One of the sons of 
the Kokar Rai, the chief instigator of these hostilities, rushed 
into the river with “a detachment of his Satanical followers, 
and fled with one horse from the field of battle to a fort oa 
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the hill of Jud, and having escaped the sword, threw into it 
the last breathings of a dying man.” The next day, Muham¬ 
mad Sam advanced towards the hill ol Jud, when the action 
was renewed, which ended in the capture of the fortress, “and 
the Hindus like a torrent descended from the top of the hill 
to the bottom.” “The Kai of the hill of Jud, putting on the 
robes of a Brahman, presented himself like a slave, and kissed 
the face of the earth before the Sultan,” by whom he was 
admitted to pardon. Immense booty was taken in the fort. 

The Sultan then advanced to Lahore, accompanied by 
Kutbu-d din and the chief officers of State, and on Kiitbu-d 
din’s taking his audience of leave, before his return to Dehli, 
he received a dress of honour and an affectionate farewell. 

Death of the Sultan of Sultans, Muhammad Sam. 

On the king’s return from Lahore towards Ghazni, he 
had fixed his camp “within the borders of Dhamek, and his 
tent was pitched on the bank of a pure stream in a garden 
filled with lilies, jasmins,” and other flowers. Here wdiile he 
w'as engaged in his evening prayer, “some impious men (God’s 
curse and destruction on them !) came running like the wdnd 
towards hks majesty, the king of the world, and on the spot 
killed three armed attendants and two chamber-sweepers. 
They then surrounded the king’s owm tent, and one or two 
men out of these three or four conspirators, ran up towards 
the king, and inflicted five or six desperate wounds upon the 
lord of the seven climes, and his spirit flew above the eight 
paradises and the battlements of the nine heavens, and joined 
those of the ten evangelists.” 

A long elegy follows upon his death. His body was 
carried to Ghazna. “When this dreadful intelligence was 
conveyed to the lion-hearted Khusru,” he was deeply distress¬ 
ed, and, “when he was alone, streams of blood coursed down 
the face of his cheeks.” 

Allegiance of the Nobles to Kutbu-d din, and his Confirmation 
in the Kingdoms of Hind and Sind. 

“For the consolation and satisfaction of the distant 
provinces^ the auspicious mandates were issued to the different 
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quarters of both sea and land,’* and the nobles and dependants 
of the Court came forward to offer their allegiance, and “the 
carpet of his audience-chamber was kissed by the Rais of 
Hind and the Khusrus of Chin.” “The keys of direction and 
prohibition in the capital of Ghazna fell into the hands of his 
officers, after the flight of Taju-d din Yaldiiz, and the whole 
country of Hind, from Pershaur to the shores of the ocean, 
and in the other direction, from Siwistan to the borders of the 
hills of Chin, came into the power of his servants and under 
the dominion of the executors of his orders.” ‘The public 
prayers and coinage of dinars and dirhams throughout the 
whole country, full of rivers, received honour and embelish- 
nient from his name and royal titles,” and Lohur, where 
the throne of Sultans had been established, and which was 
the altar of the good and pious, became the capital.” “By 237 
his orders,the precepts of Islam received great promulgation, 
and the sun of righteousness cast its shadow on the countries 
of Hind from the heaven of God’s assistance.”—Happy results 
of the king’s mercy and justice. 

Death of the Sultan of Sultans “by a fall from his horse 
while playing the game of chaugan, and his burial at Lahore,” 
like a treasure in the bowels of the earth.—An elegy upon his 
death. 

Accession of Shamsu^d din, 

“In the year 607 H. (1210 A.D.), the throne of the 
kingdoms of Hindustan received honour and embellishment 
from Shamsu-d din wau-d dunya the Emperor of Turk and 
’Ajam, Abu-1 Muzaffar Altamsh.” 

Revolt of the Turks in the City of DehlL 

“Sirjandar Turki, who was the leader of all sedition, and 
who opened his hand to shed the blood of Musulmans, with 
an army of bloodthirsty Turks broke out into open rebellion. 
Although the Sultan was frequently requested to repress their 
violence, he “refrained for several days” from doing so. At 
last, he determined to oppose them with a large army, headed 
“by the chiefs of the time, such as ’Izzu-d din Bakhtiyar, 
Nasiru-d din Mardan Shah, Hazabbaru-d din Ahmad Sur, and 
irtikharu-d din Muhammad ’Umar all valiant warriors.” 
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“This army, assaulting like fire and moving like the wind, 
was drawn out in battle array like a hill of iron, near the 
Bagh-i Jun (the Jamna Garden).’^—Hyperboles on battle, 
arms, and slaughter. 

Aksankar Kitta and Taju-d din Farrukh Shah were slain 
in battle, but Sirjandar Turki “threw himself into the w^aters 
of the Jun, took to flight like a fox in fear of a lion, and 
departed by the way of river and hill like a crocodile and a 
leopard, and, starting and trembling, concealed himself in the 
jungles and forests, like a sword in a scabbard, or a pen in a 
writing-box,” and all their followers were either killed or 
dispersed. 

Ca>pture of Jalor, 

After some time, they represented to his Majesty that 
the inhabitants of the fort of Jalewar (Jalor) had determined 
to revenge the blood which had been shed, “and once or twice 
mention of the evil deeds and improprieties of that people was 
made before the sublime throne. Shamsu d din accordingly 
assembled a large army, and headed by “a number of the 
pillars of the State, such as Ruknu-d din Hamza, Tzzu-d din 
Bakhtiyar Nasiru-d din Mardan Shah, Nasiru-d din ’Ali and 
Badru-d din Saukartigin,” valiant men and skilful archers, 
who could in a dark night hit with their arrows the mirror* on 
the forehead of an elephant.” “The king took his way towards 
Jalewar by the aid of God,” “and by reason of the scantiness 
of water and food it was a matter of danger to traverse that 
desert, where one might have thought that nothing but the 
face of demons and sprites could be seen, and the means of 
escape from it were not even written on the tablet of provide¬ 
ntial design.” 

“Udi Sah, the accursed, took to the four w^alls of Jalewar, 
an exceedingly strong fortress, the gates of which had never 
been opened by any conqueror.” When the place was invested 

1 This was probably made of burnished steel, and must 
have been placed as a proteotioii over the most vulnerable 
part of the elephant. Shortly afterwards, the author styles 
this plate “a Chinese mirror.” 
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by Shamsu-d din, U'di Sah requested soino of the chiefs of 
the royal army to intercede for his forgiveness. While^thc 
terms of his surrender were under consideration, two or three 
of the bastions of his fort were demolished. He came, “with 
his head and feet naked, and placed his forehead on the 
earth” and was received with favour. The Sultan granted him 
his life, and restored his fortress, and in return the Rai 
presented respectfully an hundred camels and twenty 
horses, in the name of tribute and after the custom of 
service.” The Sultan then returned to Dehli, “which is the 
capital of prosperity and the palace of glory,” and after his 
arrival, “not a vestige or name remained of the idol temples 
wdiich had reared their heads on high; and the light of faith 
shone out from the darkness of infidelity, like the sun from 
a curtain of sorrow, or after its emerging from an eclipse,’ 
and threw its shade over the provinces of Hipd and Sind, the 
far and near countries of idolatry; and the moon of religion 
and the State became resplendent from the heaven of pros¬ 
perity and glory.”—Praise of Islam, justice and courage. 
Defeat of the army of Qhazna, and seizure of Taju-ddin Yalduz. 

“When the beautiful Canopus arose, and the vanguard of 
winter put the centre of the army of summer to flight,” it 
entered into the royal determination “to destroy some tribe 
of the accursed inlidels, or to move ithe auspicious standards 
for the purpose of capturing some city in the land of Hind.’* 
“In the midst of these reflections, messengers arrived frequ¬ 
ently from Taju-d din, who had admitted into his brain the 
wind of pride and the arrogance of dominion,” charged with 
the delivery of ridiculous propositions, which the Sultan W'as 
incensed to listen to. Shamsu-d din resolved to oppose his 
pretensions by force, and advanced with a large army^ to 
Samand, which he reached on Monday, the 3rd of Shawwal, 
612 H. (Jan., 1216), and on his arrival was attacked by the 
advanced guard of Malik Taju-d din. During the action, the 
enemy suddenly came up tow^ards the left wing of the au- 

1 This implies a temporary revival of the Hindu power, 
which may have occurred under the unconverted rebel Turks 
who are represented as having shed the blood of Musulmana, 
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xiliaries of the faith, and desired to raise up a disturbance 
with their ‘"watered blades, and to practice their deceits after 
the manner of foxes playing with lions, and with the 
absurd idea that they could thus take the countries of Hind 
and Sind.”—Then follows a description of the battle, which 
is described in terms peculiar to chess, with the introduction 
of hyperboles up )n swords, dirks, maces, war-nooses, horse¬ 
men, horse archers, arrows, spears, elements, justice, and 
stars.—Tajii-d din was wounded by an arrow shot by 
Muwaiyidu-1 Mulk, and was subsequently taken prisoner and 
brought before Rhamsu-d din. 

The Flight of Nasiru d din and ConqueM of Lahore. 

“After some time, the great lord Muwaiyidu-1 Mulk 
Muhammad Jiinaidi was appointed Wazir ”—Encomium 
on his merits. -It was represented to his. Majesty, that Malik 
Nasiru-d din ‘had placed his former engagements under 
the. water of forgetfulness,” “and that in the receipts and 
disbursements of the account of his tribute he had incurred 
debt and balance,” “and that all the excellent advice that 
was offered to him was valued as so much dirt.” His 
Majesty accordingly, in a fortunate moment, marched in 
the beginning of Jumada-l akhir from Dehli, “may God 
protect it! (for its water and soil have always been mild 
and favourable to various temperaments, and its fire and 
wind have at all times been suitable and agreeable to the 
disposition of everybody.”) He marched with a large army 
towards the country of Lohur, of which when the enemy 
became aware “they began to be greatly agitated like fish 
upon dry land, and like water-f)wl so\ight protection from 
the waters of the Biyah,” “on the banks of which stream they 
encamped with an army innumerable as ants and locusts.” 

“On the fourteenth of the month ofShawwal, the vic¬ 
torious standards advanced with the whole army in battle 
array, from the^ borders of Loruh to the ford at the village of 
Chamba.” “Wind-footed they swam across the river, compari¬ 
son of which the Oxus and Jaxartea looked like a fountain.” 

When Nasiru-d din “saw the victorious army cross that 
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foaming stream without the aid and means of boats,he fled 
in alarm, “turning his face from the battle and slaughter'" 
towards Lohur, whither he was pursued by the victorious 
army"’ which could not see a trace of the dust raised by their 
swift-flying horses.”—His standards, drums, and camp equi¬ 
page, besides immense booty, fell into the hands of the 
Royalists. The defeated general afterwards continued his 
flight “by the road of Uch,” 

Shamsu-d din arrived at Lohur, “which is among the 
mothers of the countries of religion, and among the chiefs of the 
provinces of Islam, and the abode and repose of the excellent 241 
and pious, and which for some days, on account of a number 
of calamities, and changes of governors, and the sedition of 
rebels, had been distracted by the flames of turbulence and 
opposition, and was now again reduced to order by the 
breath of the zephyr of his justice,” The captives who were 
taken in battle were pardoned, and after writing accounts of 
the victory and despatching them in v^arious directions, 
Shamsu-d din returned to Dehli. 

Prince Nasiru d din appointed Governor of Lahore, 

In the beginning of 614 h. (1217 a.d.), the government of 
Lohur was committed to the king’s son, Nasiru-d din Mahmud, 
and the advice which was given to him as to ihe mode of 
conducting his administration is given at length.—Description 
of festivities, with a repetition of rhetorical flourishes about 
beauties, cups, goblets, stars, locks, mouths, singers, com¬ 
panions, horses, hawks, dogs, tigers, horses, arrows, forts, 
and the game of chaugan, at which the king recreates 
himself. 

The Capture of Bhakkar, 

This portion of the work opens with praise of God and 
king, upon whom Almighty favours are showered, as is 
testified by his conquest of Kale war (Gwalior), Rantanbhor, 
and Mandur,‘ Kanauj, Behar, and Barah, and his subjection 


1 [Or Mandawar, in the Siw'alik hills. See infra, TahahaUi 
Nasiri, 
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of powerful Rais and by his spreading the knowledge of 
Islam as far as the ocean ; and amongst other arrangements 
made by which good government was secured, “an account 
of the proceedings of the king w’as written according to 
dates so as to form a model for the kings and Sultans.” 
The forts of U’ch Multan “which were stronger than the 
wall of Alexander” were also taken “in a manner which 
astonished the world,” and while he was engaged in these 
conquests, it was reported to the king that Malik Nasiru-d 
din Kubacha, who was proud and arrogant, and “who 
regarded in his cruelty and nnkindness the people of God 
as less than rubbish,” “and out of his own pleasure and 
drunkenness would roast even hearts and draw tears of blood 
from the e^yes,” had fortified himself within the strong fort 
of Bhakkar, “the eye of the forts and the face of the king¬ 
dom of Hind,” “and which had not been taken by any 
Khusru,” and in which were deposited immense treasures. 

Upon receivdng this information, Shainsu-ddin despatch¬ 
ed his minister Khwaja-i Jahan Nizamu-I Mulk Muhammad 
Junaidi with a large army to Bhakkar, in the very height of 
the hot weather. Part of the army marched by land “a 
difficult road through the jungles,” and |)aTt went by water. 
After the fort was invested, and the enemy was reduced to 
extremities, Nasiriud din despatched his son ’Alau-d din 
Muliammad to Sharasu-d din with an hundred lacs of Dehli- 
wals,* and thousands of suits of clothes. The Sultan received 
him kindly, but would nut allow him to return, in conse¬ 
quence of which, Nasiru d din became much alarmed and ill, 
“and his head was bowed down to his knees like a violet, 
with his eyes of expectation open like a narcissus,” and he 
“wailed like Jacob for the absence of Joseph.” 

Nasiru-d din shortly after died of grief, “and the boat 
ot his life was drowned in the whirlpool of death,” “though 
he left behind him nearly a thousand boats” which could 


1 Coins of the period struck at Dehli, composed of a 
mixture of silver and copper. See E. Thomas, Coins of 
Patan Sultans of Hindustan^ pp. 10, 11 ; and Jour. E. A. S. 
T^.S.IL p. 149. 
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render no service to him.’ The result of his death was that 
‘^more than five hundred lacs of Dehliwals, various kinds of 
inlaid articles and jewels, and pearls exceeding white, and 
costly garments were deposited in the royal treasury of 
Shamsu-d din,” and possession was also taken of “twelve 
celebrated forts, which had never been before captured,” 
“andSiwistan and Luk (Lakki) as far as the shores of the 
sea “and the coinage was struck, and the prayers read 
in his auspicious name throughout all the countries of 
Hindustan and the provinces of Kusdar and Makran.” He 
returned to Dehli on the 14th of Habi’u-l awwal, 624 h. 

Arrival of a dress of investiiurc from the 'Abbasi Khalifa. 

After some time a dress of honour was received from the 
Imam ]\ru8tansirbi-llah by the Sultan at Dehli, accompanied 
by a diploma confirming him in the kingdom of Hindustan, 
wuth the title of the great Sultan. He received the diploma 
with deep respect, and appointed the following day, namely 
the 23rd Rabi’u-1 awwal, 626 H. (Feb. 1229 a.d.) for a general 
assembly, in which the farman was read out in the presence 
of the King, the princes, and nobles. It declared that he 
was canfirmed in the pcssession “of all the land and sea 
which he had compiered.” Robes were bestowed upon the 
ambassadors, the chiefs, and nobles, in honour of the event, 
and great joy prevailed upon the occasion throughout the 
capital. 


1 [See supraf page 201.] 
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KAMILU-T TAWARIKH 

OF 

IBN ASIR. 

[Called also by the author Ka7nilji4 Tarikh. It is also 
known to Persian writers as Turikh-i K'dmiL The author of 
this celebrated general history was Shaikh Abu-1 Hasan ’Ali 
]bn Abu-1 Karain Muhamnu dibn Muhanimad ibn ’Abdu-1 
Karim ibn ’Abdul-1 Wahid as Shaibani. He was surnamed 
Tzzu d din; majesty of religion,” but he is commonly known 
as Ibn Asir (or Athir according to Arabic pronunciation). He 
was born in the year 555 H. (1160) in the Jazirat ibn ’Umar, 
an island of the Tigris above Mosul, and hence the epithet 
“al Jazari, the islander,” is frequently added to his name. 
Ibn Khallikan, who was personally acquainted with him, says 
that he studied first at Mosul and afterwards at Baghdad, in 
Syria, and at Jerusalem. Returning to Mosul he devoted 
himself most assiduously to literary pursuits, and his house 
became the resort of all the learned men who inhabited or 
visited that town. Ibn Khallikan met him at Aleppo in 626 h., 
1229 A.D., and describes him as “a man of the highest 
accomplishments and most excellent qualities, but extremely 
modest.” He speaks of him fondly in another place as “Our 
Shsiikhy Ibn Asir,” and of his accomplishments he says “His 
knowledge of the traditions and his acquaintance with that 
science in its various branches placed him in the first rank, 
and his learning as an historian of the ancients and moderns 
was not less extensive; he was perfectly familiar with the 
genealogy of the Arabs, their adventures, combats, and 
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history; whilst his great work, the Kamil or complete, em¬ 
bracing the history of the world from the earliest period to 
the year 028 of the Hijra (1230 a.d.), merits its reputation 
as one of the best productions of the kind.” 

The Kamilu-t Tawarikh enjoys a very high reputation, 
and lias been much used and quoted both in Asia and Europe. 
Ibn Khaldun borrowed largely from it, and it has been drawn 
upon by Ockley for his History of the Saracens, by Malcolm 
for t he History of Persia, and by Weil for his Geschkhte der 
Chalifen The narrative is very clear and succinct, but the 
work, from its great range, is very voluminous. It contains 
a few brief notices of the Jats in the second and third cen¬ 
turies of the Hijra, and it also gives some interesting details 
of the Arab occupation of Sind, but so far as India is con¬ 
cerned it is chicily valuable for its notices of the Ghaznivides 
and the Ghorians. The work closes soon after the decline of 
the latter dynasty. 

The author of the Ilabihu-s Siyar relates that “the 
Tarikh-i Kamil, one of the two histories written by Ibn 
Asir” was translated into Persian under the orders of Miran 
Shah, son of Timur, by Najmu-d din, siirnamod Nizari, one 
of that {irince’s secretaries. 

Besides the work before us, Ibn Asir wrote an abridge¬ 
ment, containing many corrections and improvements of Abu 
Sa’du-s Samani’s upon Patronymics, etc. Another of 

his works was the ’^-ithbaru-s Sahaba; history of the com¬ 
panions of the Prophet.” He had two brothers, who also 
engaged in literary pursuits, arid one of them, Majdu-d din, 
wrote a work on the traditions, entitled ^'JamPud Usui min 
Hadisu-r Rasul,'' which has been erroneously attributed to 
our author. 

There are MSS. of several portions of the Kamilud 
Tawarikh in the British Museum and in the Bodleian Library, 
and in Sir H. Elliott’s Library there is a borrowed MS. of 
part of the work, in bad condition and much worm-eaten. A 
complete edition of the whole work will soon be available, as 
it is passing through the press at Leyden, under the careful 
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and able editorship of Professor Tornberg, who bases his text 
upon the MSS. of Berlin, Paris, and the British Museum. 
Seven volumes have already been published, and the whole 
work will be comprised in twelvej 

Extra CT.S. 

Hijra 151. a.d. 708. 

In this year the Kurks made an attack upon Jidda. 

Ilijra 153. a.d. 770. 

In this year A1 Mansur returned from Mecca tc Basra, 
and embarked forces in ships against the Kurks who, as 
before related, had made an incursion upon Jidda. 

Hijra 160. a.d. 776 .—Conquest of the town of Barada.^ 

In the year 159, Al Mahdi sent an army by sea under 
’Abdu-1 Malik bin ShahabuJ Musamma’i to India. The force 
consisted of a large number of troops and volunteers, among 
whom was Al Rabi bin Subaih. They proceeded on their way 
and at length disembarked at Barada. When they reached 
the place they laid siege to it. The people of the neighbour¬ 
hood fought with them frequently. The town was reduced 
to extremities, and God prevailed over it in the same year. 
The people were forbidden to worship the Budd, which the 
Muhammadans burned. Some of the people were burned, 
the rest were slain, and twenty Musulinans perished in testi¬ 
mony of their faith. God came to them, and raised the sea 
against them, so they waited until the weather should be 
favourable. Disease then fell upon them, and about a 
thousand of them died, among whom was Rabi’ bin Subaih. 

I De Slane’s Ibn Khallikan. Iiitrod. xii. II. 288. See 
D’Herbelot, “Gezeri;’" De Rossi, “Atir;” Bodleian Cat. 693, 
696, 784; Hamaker, 164; Fraehn, 44; Wustenfeld, 84; Ram- 
poldi, viii. 517, ix. 281, xi 57; Gemaldesaal Pref. xi. and vi. 
2; Jenisch Reg. Pers. 123; Wilken, Samanidariim 191-2; 
D’Ohsson, Mongols. Pref. x.; Weil, II. ix; Reinaud’s Aboul 
Fed a, 9; Sprenger, on Mahomedanism, 73; Bush, Life of 
Mahomet, 255; Nouv. Mel. As. I. 433, 434; Col. Or. I. 208; 
Not. et Ext. 1. 542; Jour. As. 4 Ser. iv. 188; Not. des MSS. 
II.; Hammer, Gold. Horde, xv. xxv.; Univ. Hist. III. 239, 

283. 2 -^1 ^ in the MS. of the B. Mus. 
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They then returrted homewards and reached the coast of 
Persia, in what is called the Bahru-l Hamran. There the 
wind rose in the night time and wrecked their vessels. Some 
were drowned, and some escaped. 

Hijra 219. a.d. 834 .—War against the Jats. 

In the month of Jumada-l akhir, A1 Mhitasirn sent ’Ajif 
bin *Isa to fight against the Jats, who had seized upon the 
roads of Hajar, and had plundered the corn which was in the 
stacks of Kaskar, and in the stores of the towns. Tiiey spread 
terror over the roads, and planted posts in all directions 
towards the desert. At the news of the approach of Ajif 
they retired. Ajif marched to below Wasit and there took 
post on the river Bardad and Anhara. Then they retreated 
and entered another place, but the roads baffled them. Ajif 
then forced 1,500 of them to fight, and killed on the field of 
battle 300 men. Their leaders he made prisoners, and sent 
the chief to the gate of M’utasim. Ajif was engaged against 
the Jats tw'enty-five days, and vanquished a great many of 
them. The chief of the Jats was Muhammad bin TJsman, 
and the commander was Samlu. Ajif then took up a posi¬ 
tion, and remained opposed to them seven months. Mansur 
bin Bassam was at Musal. 

Hijra 220. a d. 835 .—Defeat of the Jats by Ajif. 

In this year Ajif came to Baghdad from his expedition 
against the Jats, after having defeated and killed many of 
them. The remnant was compelled to ask quarter, which 
was conceded to them. They then marched away with him 
in Zi’l hijja, 219 (834 a.d.) and their number, including 
women and children, was twenty-seven thousand. The fight¬ 
ing men among them were twelve thousand. Ajif placed his 
conquered foes in boats, and sent them dressed as they had 
appeared in battle, with their trumpets, to Baghdad. They 
reached that city on the tenth Muharram, 220. They pro¬ 
ceeded in boats to the Shamraasiya (suburb of Baghdad). 
The Jats were accoutred as for battle, and were blowing their 
horns, and Azif gave to each of his men two dinars (as a 
present). The Jats stayed on board their ships three days, 
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And were then handed over to Bishr ibnu-s Samaida’, who 
conveyed them to Khanikin. Thence they were removed to 
248 the (northern) frontier to ’Ain-zarba, and the Byzantines made 
a raid upon them and not one of them escaped^ 

Conquest of Bhatia. 

In the year 1590 Hijra (lOOb A.i),) Yaminii-d daula fought 
against Bhatia, one of the dependencies of Hind, which is 
situated beyond Multan. The chief of the place was named 
Bahira. It is a fine city, enclosed with high walls, and a 
deep ditch. The chief marched out to meet his enemy,.and 
fought for three days with the Musulmans. On the fourth 
he fled, and sought to get back into the city; but the Musul¬ 
mans reached the gate before the fugitives, overpowered them, 
and disarmed them. A dreadful slaughter ensued, the women 
were dishonoured, and the property seized. When Bahira 
saw this destruction, ho fled with some trusty followers to 
the tops of the mountains. Mahmud sent a force in pursuit, 
which overtook and surrounded the party, and put all the 
chiefs to the sword. Bahira saw that no hope was left, so 
he drew a dagger and killed himself. Mahmud remained in 
Bhatia until he had settled its affairs, and drawn up rules 
for its governance. He then returned towards Ghazna, 
having appointed a representative at Bhatia to instruct the 
people who had become Muhammadans. On his journey 
home he encountered great difficulties from heavy rains and 
swollen rivers, and great quantities of things belonging to 
him and his army were carried away by the waters. 

Conquest of Multan. 

In the year 39C Hijra (1006, a.d.) Sultan Yaminu-d daula 
fought against Multan. The cause of this was that the ruler 
of the place, Abu>l Futuh was disaffected, false to his faith, 
and inclined to heresy (ilhad). He had also required the 
people of his country to follow his opinions, and they had 
consented. Yaminu-d daula resolved to attack him and 
marched against him, but the rivers on the road were very 

1 [There are some doubtful words in this extract, but 
the sense appears to be as translated.] 



large and broad, especially the Sihun (Indus), and the enemy ^49 
was ready to oppose the passage. So Mahmud sent to 
AndbaP and asked permission to pass through his country to 
Multan, but the request was refused. Mahmud resolved 
therefore to deal with him first, and afterwards to prosecute 
his original intention. So he entered into his country and 
overran it; and he killed many of the people, plundered their 
property, and fired their houses. Andbal fled and Mahmud 
followed his traces, like fire in the tracks of Satan, from pass 
to pass until ho reached Kashmir. When Abu-1 Futuh heard 
of his victory, he saw the futility of his rebellion, and sending 
his property to Sarandip, he evacuated Multan. Yaminu-d 
daula then went to Multan, and finding the people infatuated 
in their heresy, he besieged the place closely, and carried on 
the fight until he took it by storm. He fined the inhabitants 
20,000 dirhams for their rebellion. 

Conquest of Mansura. 

After the capture of Soranat, Mahmud received intelligence 
that Bhim the chief of Anhalwara had gone to the fort of 
Kandahat, which is situated about forty parasangs from 
Somnat between that place and the desert. He marched 
thither, and when he came in front of the place he questioned 
some men who were hunting, as to the tide. From them he 
learned that there was a practicable ford, but that if the wind 
blew a little, he might be submerged. Mahmud prayed to 
the Almighty and then entered the water. He and his forces 
passed over safely, and drove the enemy out of the place. From 
thence he returned, intending to proceed against Mansura, the 
ruler of which was an apostate Muhammadan. When the 
news of Mahmud’s approach reached this chief, he fled into 
the date-palm forests. Mahmud proceeded against him, and 
surrounding him and his adherents, many of them were slain, 
many drowned, and but few escaped. Mahmud then went to 
Bhatia, and after reducing the inhabitants to obedience, he 
returned to Ghazni, where he arrived on the 10th Safar 417 H. 

Remit and Death of Ahmad Nialtigin, 250 

In the year (4) 25 (1034 a.d.) Mas’ud, son of Mahmud, 


1 [Anand-pal.J 
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returned to Hind to destroy the Turks (al ghazz) ; and Ahmad 
Nialtigin again exerting himself to excite rebellion in the 
provinces of Hind, proceeded with all his assembled forces to 
the territories [bilad) of Balazi. Mas’ud sent a numerous army 
against him, and the chiefs of Hind being averse to his enter¬ 
ing into their territories, closed the roads against him. Before 
the army reached the passage he attacked it, and retreated 
lighting towards Multan. Several of the Indian chiefs proceed¬ 
ed to Bhatia. He had witli him a considerable unbroken 
force, and the chief of the place not having strength to arrest 
his progress, Ahmad demanded boats to enable him to cross 
the river Indus, and these were supplied. In the midst of 
the stream there was an island, which Ahmad and his 
adherents perceived, and close by in another direction lay 
the desert. They did not know that the water was deep 
there. The Indian chief directed the owners of the boats to 
transport the fugitives to the island and to return. Ahmad 
and his adherents remained there, and they had no food but 
what they had brought with them. They stayed there nine 
days, and their provisions were consumed. Having ever 
devoured their animals they were reduced to extremity, and 
resolved to pass through the water ; but they had no sooner 
entered it than they discovered its depth, and, besides, this, a 
great impediment in the mud. The Indian sent over his 
soldiers against them in boats, who attacked them while they 
were in that plight, and killed many of them. The sons of 
Ahmad were taken ])riBoners, and when Ahmad himself foil 
into their hands they killed him. His companions also were 
all either slain, taken prisoners, or drowned. 

War between ShahabU’d din and the King of Benares. 

Shahabu-d din Ghori, king of Ghazni, sent his slave, Kutbu-d 
din, to make war against the provinces of Hind, and this general 
made an incursion in which he killed many, and returned home 
1 with prisoners and booty. The king of Benares was the great¬ 
est king in India, and possessed the largest territory, extend¬ 
ing lengthwise from the borders of China to the province of 
Malawa (Malwa), and in breadth from the sea to within ten 
days’ journey of Lahore. When he was informed of this 
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inroad, he collected his forces, and in the year 590 (1194 
A.D.), he entered the territories of the Muhammadans. 
Shahabu-d din Ghori marched forth to oppose him, and the 
two armies met on the river Jiiinna,i which is a river about 
as large as the Tigris at Miisal. The Hindu prince had seven 
hundred elephants, and his men were said to amount to a 
million. There were many nobles in his army. There were 
Musulmans in that country since the days of Mahmud bin 
Subuktigin, who continued faithful to the law of Islam, and 
constant in prayer and good works. When the two armies met 
there was great carnage; the infidels were sustained by their 
numbers, the Musulmans by their courage, but in the end the 
infidels fled, and the faithful were victorious. The slaughter 
of the Hindus was immense; none were spared except women 
and children, and the carnage of the men went on until the 
earth was weary. Ninety elephants were captured, and of the 
rest some were killed, and some escaped. The Hindu king 
was slain, and no one would have recognized his corpse but 
for the fact of his teeth, which were weak at their roots, 
being fastened in with golden wire. After the flight of the 
Hindus Shababu-d din entered Benares, and carried off its 
treasures upon fourteen hundred camels. He then returned to 
Ghazni. Among the elephants which were captured there 
was a while one. A person who saw it told me that when the 
elephants were brought before kShahabu-d din, and were 
ordered to salute, they all saluted except the white one. No 
one should be surprised at what 1 have said about the eleph¬ 
ants, for they understand what is said to them. I myself saw 
one at Musal wdth his keeper, which did whatever his keeper 
told him. 


1 [Tornberg reads but “the river Jumna” 

must be meant. The battle was fought near that river.] 
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SAID ’ABDU LLAH, BAIZAWL 

THIS ‘‘Arrangement or String of Histories’' is a small 
work devoted to general history, well known in Europe, but 
in too compendious a form to be of any great use, for in some 
of the dynasties treated of we have little beyond the names 
of the kings and the dates of their decease. Its value is chiefly 
attributable to the early period at which it was written. 

The author was Abu Sa’id ’Abdu-llali bin Abu-1 Hasan 
’Ali Baizawi.^ His father was, as well as himself, a “Kaziu-l 
kuzzat,” or chief kazi, and his grandfather exercised the 
functions of Imam. He was born at Baiza, a town at a short 
distance from Shiraz, and was kazi, first at Shiraz and after¬ 
wards at Tabriz, where he died in the year 085 H., 1286, a.d. 
Haji Khalfa says he died either in that year or 692 h.^ This 
author has obtained great celebrity from his commentary upon 
the Kuran, entitled AnwanU Tanzil iva asrara4 Taw’i^.“the 
lights of revelation and mysteries of allegorical interpret- 
ation,” which has itself been commented on by many succeed- 
ing authors, of which a bit is given by Haji Khalfa, in his 

1 This is what he calls himself in the Preface to the 
NizamuA Tawarikh, but Haji Khalfa styles him Nasiru-d din 
Abu Sa’id ’Abdu-llah bin ’Umar Baizkwi. S. de Sacy also 
calls him Abud Kasim, ’Umar his father, and Abu-1 Hasan 
’Ali his grandfather. In one biographv in mv poi^ssession, he 
is named Kazi Nasiru-d din Abu-f Khair’*' Abdu-llah bin 
’Umar bin Mnhammad bin ’Ali Shirazi Baizawi. The Haft 
IJclim calls him Kazi Nasiru-d din bin Kazi Imam Badru-d 
din ’Umar bin Fakhrii-d din bin ’Ali. 

2 The two first dates are given by most of the European 
authorities who follow Haji Khalfa. Rampoldi gives his death 
in 1286 A.D. or 685 a.h. The Fakhra4 Wasilin has a 
chronogram which gives 691. Abu-1 Muhasin and the MS. 
quoted by Casiri gives 685, and Yafi’i mentions his death 
^nder the annals of 692. 
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Lexicon, Vol. I. pp, 409-81. This is considered generally the 253 
best commentary, and has been largely used by Sale and 
others. There are several copies of it in Europe, enumerat¬ 
ed by De Rossi. It has lately been printed at Leipsig by 
Professor Eleischer. Baizawi was the author of other works 
on law, theology, logic, and grammar, all written in Arabic, 
but the Nizamu4 Tawarikh is in Persian, in order, as he says, 

“that it might be of more general use.” 

A full account of the Nizixmu4 TsiW&rikh has been given 
by 8ilvestre de Sacy, in the Notices des Ma^nuscripts, Tom. 

Iv. pp. 072'09G, from the Appendix of which article it appears 
that there is another work of the same name, composed by 
Kazi Jalalu-d din, wazir of Mahmud the Ghaznivide, in 
which I am disposed to apprehend some error of name or 
designation. Amongst other extracts given by him he has 
translated the brief histories of the Assassins and Atabaks. 

There is some doubt about the exact date of the composi¬ 
tion of this work. It is generally supposed that it was 
written about 074 H., but there are dates mentioned in it 
subsequent to that period. For instance, in the history of 
the AtabakS; there is one of 086, and towards the close of the 
Moghal history, there are 084 and 090; and 694 is repeated 
four times. There appears nothing like interpolation in 
these passages, and there would therefore appear some reason 
to suppose that 094 was the real date of composition, or at 
least of final revision, and that the latest date mentioned by 
Haji Khalfa, namely, 099 (a.d. 1299—1300), is the most 
probable one of the author's death. Still this is opposed to 
all other authorities. M. Silvestre de Sacy examined two 
copies of the work in the Bibliotheque Nationale, in one of 
which he found dates later than 674. He mentions parti¬ 
cularly the date of 089 (in my copy 680) in the history of 
the Atabaks, and he observes, what is very true, that at the 
beginning of that history their power is said to have com- 
menced in 543, and to have lasted up to the time of com¬ 
position, 130 years (131 in mine), which fixes the date in 
674. It is easy, however, to read 650 for 630. M. de Sacy 254 
does not notice the additions to the Moghal history in either 
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of the copies in the Bibliotheque Nationale. My own copy, 
which is taken from a very excellent one written in 1108 h., 
has distinctly in the preface, as well as the conclusion, the 
year of 694 h. It is to be observed, that in Arabic 90 and 
70 are written almost in the same form, when without diacri¬ 
tical marks. I have seen one copy in which the Perso-Moghal 
history is carried down to 739 h., but that evidently con¬ 
tained additions by the copyist. Altogether, if so many 
authorities were not arrayed against me, I should prefer 
fixing the date at 694, instead of 674. The question, how¬ 
ever, is not of the least consequence. The work is divided 
into four books. 


Contents. 

Book!.— Prophets and Patriarchs from Adam to Nuh, pp. 

6 - 12 . 

Book II.—Kings of Persia to the time of the Musulmans. 

1. Peshdadi; 2. Kaiani; 3. Ashgani; 4. Snssani. Pp. 13-77. 

Book III.—Muhammad and his successors, including the Um- 
mayides and ’Abbasides. Pp. 78-119. 

Book IV.—Dynasties established in Iran during the time of 
the 'Abbasides. 1. Saffari; 2. Samani; 3. Ghaznivides; 

Dailiraa; 5. Saljuki; 6. Malahida; 7. Salghari; 8. Khwa¬ 
rizmi; 9. Moghal. Pp. 119-200. 

Size.—S mall 8vo. containing 200 pages, each of 11 lines. 

The Nizamu4 tawarikh is better known in Europe than 
in India. Besides the copies noticed by S. de Sacy, there is 
one in the British Museum, No. 167( 8. Sir W. Ouseley 
quotes another. Yet it is mentioned by M. Frachn amongst 
his Desiderata.^ 


1 Compare Biographie Universelle, Tom. iv. p. 67; De 
Rossi, Dizionario degli Autori ArabCy p. 49; Ahmad Kazi’s 
Hafi Iklim, p. 120; D’HerbeloCs Bibliotheque Orienlale, Tom. 
V, l21; M, Frashn^B Indications Bibliographiques, No. 161; 
Rampoldi’s Annali Mussulmani, Tom. i. p. 339, Tom. ix. p, 
445; T. W. Beale’s Miftahu4 tawarikhy p. 104; Ouseley’a 
Jehanara, p. xvi.; Casiri’s Bibliotheca Arab., Tom. i. p. 491; 
S. de Sacy’s AnthoL, p. 37. 
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Extracts. 

Th(’ Kings of Ghazni. 

Their number amounts to twelve, and their rule enduted 
for one hundred and sixty-one years. The origin of this 
family dates from the middle of the days of the Dailamites, 
but as its members were great men under the Samanis, I am 
desirous that my accounts of these two dynasties should 
not be separated. The following are the names of these kings, 
viz.:—1. Sultan Yaminu-d daula Abu-1 kasim Mahmud, son 
of Nasiru-d din Subuktigin ; 2. Mas’ud, son of Mahmud ; 
3. Muhammad Makhiil (the blind), son of Mahmud ; 4. Ma- 
udud, son of Mas’ud ; 5. Mas’ud, son of Maudud ; 6. ’Ali 

son of Mas’ud ; 7. ’Abdu*r Tlashid, son of Mahmud ; 8. Ibra¬ 
him, son of Mas’ud ; 9. Mjas'ud, son of Ibrahim ; 10. Irslan 
Shah, son of Mas’ud; II. Bahram Shah, son of Mas’ud ; 
12. Khusru Shah, son of Bahram Shah. Nasiru-d din died 
in the year 387 h. ^107 a.d.) and the command of his troops 
descended to Mahmnd by inheritance, and by confirmation 
of Nuh, son of Mansur. His victory over ’Abdu-1 Malik, 
when that chieftain was put to flight, added much to his 
power, and he wa?. confirmed in the government of Khurasan 
and Sijistan, and he received a robe of iionour with the title 
of Sultan from the Khalif, who also made a treaty with him. 
In consequence of the complaints of the oppression practised 
by the descendants of Fakhru-d din Dailarni, he marched 
towards Jurjan and ’Irak, and took the country from them. 
Afterwards he turned his arras towards Hind, and conquei*ed 
many of its cities and forts He demolished the Hindu 
temples’ and gave prevalence to the Muhammadan faith. He 
ruled with great justice, and he stands unparalleled among 
all the Muhanunadan kings. He summoned Israil son of 
Sulaiman, the Saljuk, from Mawarau-n Nahr, and apprehend¬ 
ing danger from the immense number of that tribe, he sent 
him to the fort of Kalinjar in Hind, where he remained till 
he died. The capture of this Saljuk chief was the cause of 
the weakness of his descendants. Mahmud Subuktigin died 
in A.H. 420 (1029 a.d.). 

1 [The two fqflowing lines are not in Sir H. Elliott’s MS.] 
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Sultan Mas'ud. 

According to the will of Mahmud, his son Mas’ud was to 
have the government of Khurasan, ’Irak, and Persia, and his 
second son, Muhammad, the kingdom of Ghazni and the 
country of Hind. Mas’ud requested his brother to have his 
name read along with his own in the Khutba, but this was 
not complied with, threfore Mas’ud marched to invade Ghazni. 
Before he reached there, Muhammad was taken prisoner by 
Yusuf, son of Subuktigin, and sent to the fort of Bui bad.* 
Mas’ud, after his arrival at Ghazni, sent Yusuf to prison, and 
became master of all the dominions of his father. In his 
time the Saljuks crossed the Jihun and invaded Khurasan. 
He fought with them and made peace with them several 
times, but being defeated in a.h. 432 (1040 a.d.) he returned 
to Ghazni where his brother Muhammad had regained 
power in his absence. On his arrival he w^as consigned to a 
fort, and Ahmad, son of Muhammad went direct from his 
father to the fort and there slew him, a.h. 433 (1041 ad.) 

Sulian Muhammad, Malchul. 

Sultan Muhammad Makhul bin Mahmud ruled for nearly 
four years over the dominions of Ghazni, after the deatb of 
his father. When his brother was slain, Maudud, son of the 
deceased, armed aginst him, and proving victorious, put him 
and his sons to death. 

SuUa7i Maudud. 

Maudud, having taken revenge for his father’s death, 
sat on the throne for nearly seven years, and brought the 
country of his uncle under his dominion. He died in a.h. 441 
(1049 A.D.). 

Sultan Mas’ud IL 

Mas’ud, son of Maudud, was quite a boy at the death of 
57 his father. The Government was carried on for a few days 
in his name, but the ministers and nobles then conspired to 
place the royal crown on the head of his uncle. 


1 Another copy reads “Mangsal.” 
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Sultan^Ali, 

When Sultan ’Ali, son of Mas’ud, obtained the throne, 
’Abdu-r Rashid, son of Mahmud, who for many years had 
been in prison, contrived to escape, and having collected an 
army, ’Ali fled before him, and was discomfited. 

Sultan *Ahdu*r Rashid» 

He reigned nearly seven years, and died a.h. 445 
(1058 A.D.). 

Sultan Ibrahim,^ 

Sultan Ibrahim, son of Mas’nd, ruled for a period 
extending from a h. 450 to 402 (1058 to 1008). He raised 
no palaces for himself, but only mosques and colleges for the 
great and glorious God. 

Sultan Mas'ud III. 

Mas’ud, son of Ibrahim, occupied the throne for sixteen 
years, and expired in a.h. 508 (1114 a.d.). 

Sultan Arslan Shah. 

Sultan Arslan Shah, by his wisdom and prudence, 
obtained the succession to his father Mas’ud. His brother 
Bahrarn then fled in alarm, and sought refuge with his 
maternal uncle, S\iltan Sanjar, the Saljuk, whom he brought 
against Ghazni. A battle ensued, in which Arslan Shah was 
defeated, and Sanjar having placed Bahrarn on the throne, 
returned to Khurasan. Soon after his departure, Arslan Shah 
attacked Bahrarn, who was again obliged to fly, but being 
once more assisted by Sanjar, with a large army, he went 
up against Ghazni, gained a victory, and put Arslan Shah 
to death, in a.h. 512 (1118 a.d.). 

Sultan Bahrarn, Shah. 

Bahrarn Shah, son of Mas’ud, had reigned some days, 
when he was attacked in Ghazni by ’Alau-d din Husain, son 
of Hasan, the first of the kings of Ghor. Bahrarn Shah fled 

1 [The author passes unnoticed the interval of five years 
which he has left between the reigns of’Abdu-r Rashid and 
Ibrahim, and makes no mention of the reign of Farrukh-zad.] 
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before him from Ghazni, in which place ’Alau-d din established 
his own brother, Saifu-d din, and then returned. Afterwarda 
Bahram Shah came back to Ghazni, and ordered Saifu-d din 
to be seated on a cow, and paraded round the city. When 
'Alan d din heard of this he became greatly infuriated and 
marched with a large army towards Ghazni, but Bahram 
died before his arrival. He was succeeded by his son, 
Khusru Shah. 

Sultan Khusru Shah. 

A few days after his accession 'Alau-d din arrived, and 
Khusru lied to the country of Hind. 'Alau-d dm then 
plundered Ghazni, and massacred a great number of its 
inhablta’.its. He left there his nephews, Ghiyasu-d din Abu’l 
Path Muhammad, and Shahabu-d din Abu-1 Muzaffar, sons 
of Sam, son of Hasan. They having succeeded in the capture 
of Khusru Shah, by various expedients through which he 
was lulled into security, kept him prisoner in a fort. They 
subjugated all the countries which had been under the rule 
of the kings of Ghazni, and chose Dehli for their residence. 
Khusru Shah died in a.h. 555 (1160 a.d.), and with him 
ended the Ghaznivide dynasty. 

After some time Ghiyasu-d din died, and the country 
remained in the sole and absolute possession of Shahabu din 
to the time of Sultan Muhammad Takash, when he was 
assassinated by the Malahida (Isma’ileans) in Hirat, He was 
succeeded in the kingdom of Hind by Sultan Shamsu-d din 
Altamsh, one of his slaves (mawali), with whose descendants 
it remains to this day. The only names which the compiler 
knows of the Ghorian dynasty who ruled in Hind are 
these three:—’Alau d din Husain Jahan-soz, Ghiyasu-d 
din Muhammad, Shahabu-d din Muhammad. 
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Vlll. 

TABAKAT-1 NASIRI 

OF 

MlNHAJU-8 81RAJ. 

[This is a general history from the earliest times up to 
658 Hijra (a.d. 1259). The author was Abu ’Umar Minhaju-d 
din, ’Usman ibu 8iraj!i-d din al Juzjani. In the course of his 
work he mentions many interesting facts concerning himself 
and his family. He tells us that his ancestor in the third 
degree, Imam ’Abdu-1 Khalik, came from Juzjan^ to Ghazni 
to seek a wife, in compliance with a command which he 
several times received in dreams. Here be gained the good 
graces of the reigning monarch, Ibrahim, and received in 
marriage one of his forty daughters, ail of whom were 
‘•married to illustrious nobles or learned men of repute.” They 
had a son named Ibrahim, who was father of Maulana 
Minhaju-d din ’Usman, who was father of Maulana Siraju-d 
din, who was father of our author, Minhaju-s Siraj. Siraju-d 
din was a man of some distinction. He was appointed Kazi 
of the army of Hindustan by Muhammad Ghori in a.h, 582 
(1186 A.D.), and his son refers to him by his titles of 
'^^Ajubalu-z Zaman afsahu-l 'Ajmn —the wonder of the time 
and the most eloquent man of Persia.” 

The author of this work, Minhaju s Siraj, came from 
Ghor to Sind, Uch and Multan in 624 a.h. (a.d. 1227), and 
his character for learning must then have been already 
established, as he tells us that the Firozi College at Uch was 
placed under his charge. In the year following, Sultan Sham- 

1 [The country between Merv and Balkh,] 
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BU-d din Altamsh led his armies from Delili to suppress 

260 Nasiru-d din Kubacha, who had succeeded in gaining sovereign 
authority in those quarters, and after the defeat and death of 
Kubacha, Minhaju-s Siraj was admitted to an interview with 
Altamsh, and returned in his train to Dehli, where he arrived 
in Ramazan, 625 (August, 1228). In 629 a.h he followed 
Altamsh to the siege of Gwalior, where he was appointed 
one of the court preachers, and soon afterwards w as made 
“law-officer, and director of the preaching, and of all religious, 
moral, and judicial affairs.” He abandoned this position in 
635, when the forces of Sultan Raziya marched there. After 
the death of this able but unfortunate queen, we find him at 
Dehli, writing congratulatory verses upon the accession of 
her successor, Bahram Shah, and when a panic fell upon the 
city at the threatened incursion of the Moghals, he was called 
upon to preach and conciliate the minds of the people. Soon 
after this, in a.h. 639 (1241 a.d.) Bahram Shah made him 
Kazi of the capital and of all his territories. But he did not 
hold this office long. Bahram Shah w'as deposed, and slain 
at the end of 639 n., and Minhaju-s Siraj immediately 
afterwards tendered his resignation. 

In Hijra 640, he started for Lakhnauti, and stayed there 
until the end of 642. This residence in the capital of Bengal 
afforded him opportunities for acquiring accurate information 
respecting that outlying Musulman territory, and makes 
all that he says upon that subject of especial value. 

At the end of 642, he returned to Dehli and arrived 
there early in the following year. He was immediately appoin¬ 
ted Principal of the Nasiriya College, and superintendent of 
its endow'ments. He was also made Kazi of Gwalior, and 
preacher in the metropolitan mosque. At the beginning of 
644 II (1246 a.d.) Kasiru-d din Mahmud ascended the 
throne, and our author received a prize for his congratulatory 
ode on the occasion, specimens of which he inserts in his 
history. The full tide of prosperity had now^ set in upon him; 
he received many honours from the Sultan Nasiru-d din, and 
from the distinguished noble whom he calls Ulugh Khan-i 

261 Mu'azzam, who succeeded Nasiru-d din on the throne, 
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and is better known as Ghiyasu-d din Balban. The author 
records the grant of a village which he i-eceived in in'am, 
and mentions with great complacency the many favours of 
which he was the recipient* Finally he was honoured with 
the title of Sadr-i Jahan, and was again made Kazi of the 
state and magistrate of the capital. 

In honour of his pat ron, Nasiru-d din, he named his work 
TabaJad-i Nasiri, and he breaks off his history rather abruptly 
in the fifteenth year of that monarch’s reign, intending, as 
he said, to resume his pen if life and opportunity were afford¬ 
ed him. The date of his death is not known, but he probably 
survived Nasiru-d din, as the period of that monarch’s reign 
is stated in this work as extending to twenty-two years, 
whicli, however, is an error, as it lasted only twenty years. 
The eulogistic way in which he always speaks of the successor 
of Nasiru-d din would induce the belief that the work ap¬ 
peared in the reign of that Sultan, and the fact is proved 
by his more than once offering up an ejaculatory prayer fur 
the continuance of his reign. 

The following careful analysis of the contents of the 
history has been borrowed from Mr. Morley’s catalogue of 
the MSS. of the Iloyal Asiatic Society:— 

‘‘The Tabakat-i Nasiri is divided into twenty-three books, 
and contains as follows:— 

“Author’s Preface, in which he dedicates his work to 
Abu-1 Muzaffar Nasiru-d din Mahmud Ibnu-s Sultan Altamsh, 
king of Dehli. 

“Book 1.—Account of the Prophets and Patriarchs ; of 
Jesus Christ; of Ishmael and the ancestors of Muhammad ; 
and a history of Muhammad himself to the day of his death. 

“Book II.—History of the first four Khalifas; of the 
descendants of ’Ali, and of the ten Mubashshir. 

“Book III.—The Khalifas of the Bani Ummayya, 

“Book IV.—The Khalifas of the Bani ’Abbas, to the ex¬ 
tinction of the Khalifat in a«h. 656 (a.d. 1258). 

“Book V.—The history of the early kings of Persia, com- 
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; 262 Peshdadians, the KaianiaDS, the Ashkanians, the 

Sasanians, and the Akasira from Naushirwan to Yazdajird 

“Book VI.—History of the kings of Yaman, from Harisn-r 
Raish to Badan, who was converted to the Islam. 

“Book VII.—History of the Tahirides from the Tahir 
Zuu-l Yumnain to that of Muhammad bin Tahir, the last 
king of the dynasty, who was conquered by Ya'knb Lais, 
in A.H. 259 (A.D 872). 

“Book VIII_History of the Saffarides from Ya 'kub Lais 

to the death of ’Amru Lais in a.h. 289 (a.d. 901). 

“Book IX.—History of the Samanides from their origin 
to A H. 1189 {a.d. 998) when ’Abdu-1 Malik bin Nuh was sent 
as a captive to Uzjand. 

“Book X.—History of the Buwaihides from their origin 
to the time of Abu-1 Fawaris Sharafu-d Daiila. 

“Book XL—History of the Ghaznivides from Subuktigin 
to the death of Khusrii Malik in a.h. 598 (a.d. 1201). 

“Book XII.—History of the Saljuks of Persia from their 
origin to the death of Sultan Sanjar in a.h. 552 (a.d. 1157); 

• of the Saljuks of Rum and Trak, from their origin to the 
time of Ruknu-d din Kilij Arslan; and an account of Tughril 
bin Tughril, to his death, and the conquest of Trak by 
Takash, King ofKhwarizm. 

“Book XIII.—History of the Sanjariya kings, viz., 1. 
The Atabaks of Trak and Azarbaijan from the time of the 
Atabak Alptigin to that of the Atabak Abu Bakr bin Muham¬ 
mad. 2. The Atabaks of Fars, from Sankar to the time of 
the Atabak Abu Bakr bin Sa’d bin Zangi a.h. 058 (a.d. 1259) 
when the author wrote. 3. The Kings of Naishapur from 
Maliku-1 Muaiyidu-s Sanjari to the defeat and capture of 
Sanjar Shah bin Tughan Sh6,h, by Takash, king of Khwarizm. 

“Book XIV.—History of the kings of Nimruz and Sijistan 
from Tahir bin Muhammad toTaju-d din Nialtigin Khwarizmi 
who was slain by the Mongols in a.h. 625 (a.d. 1227). 

“Book XV.—^History of the Kurdiya kings, viz : The 
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Atabaks of Syria, Nuru-d din i^arigi and Maliku-s Salih ; and* '2^3 
the Ayyubiles of Egypt, from the time of Ayyub to the death 
of Malikii-s Salih bin Maliku-1 Kamil. 

“Book XVI.—History of Khwarizmians, from their 
origin to the death of Jalalu-d din Mankburni, in a. a. 629 
(a. 1). 12:U). 

“Book»XVlI.—History of the Shansabaniya Sultans of 
Ghor, from the origin of the family to the time of ’Alau-d din 
Miihammad bin Abu ’Ali, the twenty-second and last king, 
who surrendered the city of Firoz-Koh to Muhammad 
Khwarizm Shah in a h. 612 (a.d. 1215). 

“Book XVIIL—The Shansabaniya Kings of Bamian and 
Tukharistan, from Fakhru-d din Mas’ud, the first king, to the 
time of the fifth monarch, ’Alau-d din Mas’ud, who was slain 
by his nephew Jalalu-d din ’Ali. 

Book XIX.--History of the Shansabaniya Sultans of 
Ghaznin, from the time of Saifu-d din Suri, who conquered 
Bahram Shah Ghaznawi, to that of Kutbu-d din Aibak, who 
expelled Taju-d din Yalduz, in a.h. 603 (a.d. 1206). 

“Book XX.-—The Muizziya Sultans of Hindustan, com¬ 
prising the history of Kutbu-d din Aibak, and of his son Aram 
Shah, whose capital was Dehli; of Nasiru-d din Kubacha al 
Mu’izzi and Bahau d din Tughril al Mu’izzi ; and of the first 
four Khilji princes who leigned at Lakhnauti or Gaur, ending 
with Hufeainu-d din Ghiyasu-d din, who was defeated and slain 
by Nasiru-d din Mahmud bin Shamsu-d din Altamsh, governor 
of Behar, in a.h. 634 (a.d. 1226). 

“Book XXI.—History of the Sharnsiya Sultans of 
Hindustan, whose capital was Dehli, from the time of 
Shamsu-d din Altamsh, who expelled Aram Shah from the 
throne in a.h. 607 (a.d. 1210) to a.h. 658 (a.d. 1259), when 
Nasiru-d din Mahmud, the seventh king of the dynasty, 
reigned in Dehli, and the author completed the present 
history. 

“Book XXII.— Account of the most eminent nobles, 
viceroys, governors, etc., who flourished under the Sharnsiya 
dynasty, from a.h. 625 (a.d. 1227) to the author’s own time, 
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ending with a life of Bahau-d din Alu Khan Balban who waa 
the wazir of Nasirii-d din Mahmud, and who afterwards, on 
the death of that monarch, ascended the throne nfDehli 
without opposition. 

“Book XXTIL—Onthe incursions of the infidels; compris- 
ing an account of the war between Sultan San jar Saljuki and 
the tribes of Kara Khita; of the conquest of Turkistan by 
Muhammad Khwarizm Shah, and the defeat and death of 
Gur Khan, the Kara Khitaian, in a.h. 607 (a.u. 1210); and 
of Changiz Khan and his descendants, viz:—Jiiji Khan, 
Uktai Khan Chaghatai Khan, Kuyuk Khan, Batu Khan, 
Mangu Khan, Hulaku Khan, and Barakah Khan, to a.h. 658 
(a.d. 12o9).” 

The Tabakat-i Nasiri is held in very high esteem both 
in India and Europe Firishta and others refer to it as an 
excellent work of high authority; Anquetil du Perron calls it 
a “precious work,’' and Elphinstone mentions it as a work 
of the highest celebrity. Stewart in his History of Bengal, 
follows it very closely, and considers it “a very valuable 
book.” These encomiums are not altogether undeserved ; it is 
written in a plain, unaffected style, and the language is 
considered very correct. The author but rarely indulges in 
high-flown eulogy, but narrates his facts in a plain, straight¬ 
forward manner, which induces a confidence in the sincerity 
of his statements, and the accuracy of his knowledge. He 
appears to have been industrious in collecting information 
from trustworthy persons, and he often mentions his authority 
for the facts he records. Still he is very meagre in his details, 
and Mr. Morley justly observes,“many portions of the history 
are too concise to be of much use.” He is also particularly 
disappointing occasionally in the brevity with which he 
records important matters about which he might have obtained 
full information, such, for instance, as the irruption of the 
“infidels of Changiz Khan” into Bengal, as far as the wall* 
of Lakhnauti, in 642 h. (1245 a.d.) 

Another defect of the work arises from its plan, which 
necessitates repetition, and requires events to be related in 
266 more than one place. Thus, the record of the reign of 
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JsTasiru-d din and the memoir of Ulugh Khan (Ghiyasu-d din) 
go over the same ground, and record many of the same facts 
but with considerable variety of detail.] 

It is strange (says Sir Henry Elliot) that the Tabakat-i 
Nasiri should be so scarce in India. I know of only one 
copy besides my own, although there is no work for which 
I have searched so muchJ It is in one of the royal libraries 
of Lucknow, and though several of my correspondents had 
declared that it was not to be found there, I discovered it at 
last by making a man ascend a ladder, and read out the title 
of every work in the library. After the lapse of almost 
three hours the name was read out. The work is by no 
means uncommon in Europe. Scarcely any one is so much 
quoted by Orientalists. It is possible that the reason of its 
being so scarce in India is that it vituperates the Mughals, 
and shows the consternation which they occasioned at the 
time of their first conquests, inasmuch as the author repre¬ 
sents them as manifest signs of the approach of the day of 
judgment.^ 

[The portions of the Tabakat-i Nasiri which relate to 
India have been printed it the Bibliotheca Indica, under the 
superintendance of Major Lees, in a volume of 450 pages. 
This contains the 11th and the 17th to the 22nd Tabakats or 

1 [Stewart describes a copy belonging to Tippu’s Library 
said to have been copied by the author himself.] 

2 It was the terror arising from the same cause w hich 
induced European writers to give these hordes the name of 
Tartars. The correct word is Tatars, which signifies a tri¬ 
butary people, and though improperly applied to the Mongols 
themselves, yet represented the great majority of the races 
which swelled their ranks. Superstitious monks supposed 
them to have come from the infernal regions, and hence called 
them Tartars. St. Louis writes to his queen Blanche, “This 
divine consolation will always exalt our souls, that in the 
present danger of the Tartars, either we shall push them back 
into the Tartarus whence they are come, or they will bring 
us all into Heaven.’’ Klaproth, Asm Polyglotta, p. 202. See 
also Schmidt, Forschungen im Oebiete der Volker mittel Asiens, 
p. 52; and Pallas, Samnilung Historischer Nachrichten uber die 
Mongolishen Volkerschaften, vol. ii. p. 429; De la Croix 
Histoire d’ Otvghiscan, p. 03. 
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books. Major Lees* preface to this volume states the reasons 
for thus limiting the publication, and contains some critical 
260 observa tions upon the value of this work, and of others which 
furnish the materials for the history of the early Muham¬ 
madan rulers of IndiaJ 

Size of Sir H. Elliot’s MS.—Small folio, . 12 by 8 inches. 
Seventeen lines in each page.] 

Extracts. 

TABAKAT XL 

History of the Ghaznivide Soveiikkjns. 

[Page () to 27 of the Printed Text.] 

Imam Abu-1 Fazl al Hasan Baihaki relates in the 
Tarikh-i Nasiri, that Sultan Said Mahmud heard from his 
father, Amir Subuktigin,* that his (Subuktigin’s) father was 
called Karabahkam. His name was Jauk (troop), and in 
Turki they call a troop bahkam; so that the meaning of the 
name is “black troop.” Whenever the Turks 

in Turkistan heard his name they fled before him on account 
of his activity and courage. 

Imam Muhammad ’Ali Abu-1 Kasim Hamadi says in his 
Tarikh-i Majdul, that Amir Subuktigin was a descendant of 
King Yazdajird. When this monarch was slain in a mill in the 
country of Merv, in the reign of the commander of the faithful 

1 See Elphinstone’s History; Stewart’s History of Bengal, 
and his Catalogue of Tippoo’s Library; Jour. R. As. Soc. 
xvii. 138; Jour, des Savants, 1840, p. 221; Jour. Asiatique. IV,' 
serie, voi. iii.; Collection Orient. 1. 108; Hammer, Goldene 
Horde, 1. xv. xxiii.; Haji Khalfa, iv. 1,73; Ouseley, Jehanara, 

X 7. 

2 Hammer Purgstall (Gemaldesaal, iv. 102) says, on the 
authority of the Farhang-i, Shu’uri, that the only correct 
spelling of this name is "'Sebuktigiriy^^ or, according to the 
system adopted in this work, Sibuktigin, but Ibn Khallikan 
distinctly says the word should be spelt Subuktigin. [A 
carefully written MS. of ’Utbi in the British Museum writes 
it ''Subukiikin.^' The orthography of all these Turki names is 
very variable and unsettled. Historians differ from each 
other and are often at variance with themselves.— 

B. A* S, ix, 268 .] 
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’Usman, his followers and dependants {alba' wa a^hya'}, came 
to Turkistan, and entering into entermarriages with the peo¬ 
ple of that country after two or three generations (their des¬ 
cendants) became Turks. Their palaces in this country are still 
etanding. The following is a genealogical table of this race: — 

Amir Subuktigin, son of Jauk Kara-bahkam, who was the 267 
son of Kara Arslan, the son of Kara-malat, son of Kara 
Nu’marijSon of Firoz, son of Yazdajird, who was the sovereign 
of Persia,^—but God knows the truth. 

1.— Amiru4 Ghazi Na,sira-d din ^uhiikiujin. 

Imam Abu-l Fazl Baihaki writes that Nasr Haji was a 
trader in the reign, of ’Abdu-1 Malik Nun Saniani. He bought 
Subuktigin, and took him to Bukhara as a slave. The marks 
of wisdom and activity were staped upon his forehead, and 
he was purchased by the Lord Chaberlain {Amir hajib)^ 
Alptigin. In the service of this nobleman he went to Tukha- 
ristan, and when Alptigin was appointed governor of that 
place he continued to serve him. In the course of events 
Alptigin came afterwards to Ghaznin, when he compiered the 
country of Zawulistan, and waested Ghaznin from the hands 
of Amir Anuk.^ 


1 A long account of the percentage of Subuktigin is given 
in the Jami’u-i Tawarikh, in which his decent is traced from 
Tughril, king of Merv. Firishla follows the gei.ealogy here 
given. The Kauzatu-s Safa does not notice either. Briggs, 
Ferishta 1. 13 ; Genialdesaal, IV. p. 105. 

2 I Mr. Thomas published a translation of this passage in 
the Jour. R. As. Society, vol. xvii. p. 141. In his translation, 
and in the Munshi’s original translation from the MS., the 
word “amir” does not appear, but the editors of the printed 
text must have had authority for it. The word is important, 
because Mr. Thomas takes “Anuk” to be a local, not a perso¬ 
nal or tribal appellation, and proposes to change the 
orthography so as to make the word to be “Lambak,” i.c, 
“Lamghan.” If the name is a local one we must here read 
“Amir of Anuk.” 1 have my doubts upon this, and I cannot 
acquiesce in the change of “Anuk” to “Lambak.” The print¬ 
ed text gives “Anuk,” and the MSS. of the India Library, of 
the R. A. Society, and of Paris, agree in this orthography. 
Sir H. Elliot’s MS. has “Abuk.” In a previous page (181) we 
have had it as “Kubak,” and Mr. Thomas says it is also 

(Continued) 
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Eight years* afterwards Alptigin died,* and was succeeded 
by his son Is’hak. This chief fought with Aiiuk, and being 
defeated he went to Bukhara, where he succeeded in obtaining 
assistance from Amir Mansur Nuh. Thus strengthened, he 
returned and retook Ghazni. One year later he expired, and 
20g Bilkatigin,- the chief of the Turks, was raised to his place. 
This chief was a very just and religious man, and was one of 
the greatest warriors in the world. He died after a reign of 
two years. Amir Subuktigin was in his service. Bilkatigin 
was succeeded hy Amir Pari,** who was a very depraved man. 
A party of the inhabitants of Ghazni opened communications 
with Abu ’Ali Anuk, and invited him back. Abu *A)i obtained 
the aid of the son of the king of Kubul,^ but when they came 
into the vicinity (hadd) of Charkh,*’ Subuktigin with five 
hundred Turks fell upon them, and defeated them. He put 
a great number to the sword, and took many prisoners. He 
also captured two elephants, and.carried them to Ghazni. 
After the achievement of this victory the people, who where 
disgusted with Pari on account of his wickedness (famd), 
raised Subuktigin with unanimous consent to the chief- 


written ‘‘Luyak.” The change of any of these forms to 
*'Lainbak” is a bold one, and I prefer adherin to the best 
authorised from, although we are unable to identify it with 
wny known name.] 

1 [There are coins, one of them at least undisputed, 
dated h. 347, bearing the name of “Albtigin.”—See l^ote in 
tne Appendix on the Coins.] 

2 [The printed text here gives the name “Milkatigin,” 
but Sir H. Elliot’s MS. has '‘Bilkatigin,” which is correct. 
The elevation of Bilkatigin is a fact unnoticed by every other 
known historian, but it supported by the evidence of the 
Jami’u-1 Hikayat, and it is incontestibly proved by a unique 
coin bearing his name, and dated a.h. 359 (a.b. 969). See 
Jour* R, A. S, xvii. 142.] 

3 [“Mari” in Sir H. E.’s MS., and “Piri” in Mr. Thomas’ 
translation of this passage.] 

4 [The Munshi’s translation had “Mir Shah of Kabul.”] 

5 [Var. “Kharj.”—Charkh has been identified with a 
village of that name in Lohgar.—See Jour. R. A. S. xvii. 141, 
Ayind Akbari II. p. 161. Erskine’s Baber, p. 48,] 
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tainship of Ghazni. On the twenty-seventh of Sha’ban, 
A.H. 300 (April, 977), on Friday, he came out of the forth 
with the umbrella, jewels, and banners, and proceeded to 
the Jami’ Masjid, where he was confirmed in the government 
and sovereignty of the country. He carried his arms from 
Ghaznin to different countries, and brought Zamin-daward 
Kiisdar, Bamian, the whole of Tukharistan and Ghor into his 
possession. On the side of India he defeated Jaipal at the 
head of a large army and numerous elephants. He also drove 
back Bughra Khan, of Kashghar, (from his attacks upon) 
the Samanian dynasty. He then went to Balkh, and restored 
the chief of Bukhara to his throne. In his time great exploits 
were performed, and all the sources of internal dissensions in 
Khurasan were eradicated. 

In the month of Shawwal, a.h. 384 (November, 994), 
the command of Khurasan was conferred on Amir Mahmud, 
under the title of Saifu-d daula, and Amir Subuktigin received 
the title of Nasiru-d din. He expelled Abu-1 hasan Saimjur, 
and Khurasan was cleared of its enemies, Amir Subuktigin 
was a wise, just, brave, and religious man, faithful to his 
agreements, truthful in his words, and not avaricious for 
wealth. He was kind and just to his subjects, and the Almighty 
God had bestowed upon him all the great qualities which are 
admirable in nobles and princes. The length of his reign was 
twenty years, and of his life fifty-six years. He died in the 
vicinity of Balkh, at the village of Barmal Madrui, a.h, 386 
(996 a . d .).2 

11.—Eeign of the great King YaminU’d daula Mahmud 
NizarnU’d din Ahu-l Kasim Mahmud, son of Subuktigin, 

Sultan Mahmud was a great monarch. He was the first 
Muhammadan king who received the title of Sultan from the 
Khalif. He was born on the night of Thursday, the tenth 
ofMuharram, a.h. 361'^ (2nd October, 971), in the seventh 

1 [Dawar or Zam in-da war is the country on the 
Helmand, between Sijistan and Ghor.] 

2 [The coins of Subuktigin in some variety are extant.-— 
See Note in the Appendix,] 

3 [Firishta gives the date as 9th Muharram, 357 H., and 
he has been followed by Elphinstone.-rBriggs Feriskta^ !• 33; 
Elpbinstone^ 323.] 
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year after the time of Bilkatigin. A moment {sa'at) before his 
birth, Amir Subuktigin saw in a dream that a tree sprang 
up from the fire-place in the midst of his house, and grew 
so high that it covered the whole world with its shadow. 
Waking in alarm from his dream, he began to reflect upon 
the import of it. At that very moment a messenger came, 
bringing the tidings that the Almighty had given him a son. 
Subuktigin greatly rejoiced, and said, I name the child 
Mahmud. On the same night that he was born, an idol temple 
in India, in the vicinity of Parshawar, on the banks of the 
Sind, fell down. 

♦ Jtc 

Mahmud was a man of great abilities, and is renowned 
as one of the greatest chanipions of Islam. He ascended the 
throne in Balkh, in the year 387 H. (997 a.d.), and received 
investiture by the Khalifa A1 Kadir bi-llah. His influence 
upon Islam soon became wddely known, for he converted as 
many as a thousand idol-temples into mosques, subdued 
the cities of Hindustan, and vanquished the Rais of that 
country. He captured Jaipal, who was the greatest of them, 
kept him at Yazd (?), in Khurasan, and gave orders so that 
he was bought for eighty dirams.^ He led his armies to 
Nahrwala and Gujarat, carried off the idol (manat) from 
Somnat, and broke it into four parts. One part he deposited 
in the Jami’ Masjid of Ghazni, one he placed at the entrance 
of the royal palace, the third he sent to Mecca, and the fourth 
to Medina. ’Unsuri composed a long Kasida on this victory. 
\The sto}y of his teturn from Somnat through the desert of Sind 
folloivs (see supra, p. 191), and an account is giien of the state 
and pomp of his Court.] He died in the year 421 h. (1030 a.d.), 
in the thirty-sixth year of his reign, and at sixty-ono years 
of age. 

in. —Mnhammad bin Mahmud Jalalu-d daulad 

Jalalu-d daula Muhammad was a good amiable man. 

1 The meaning of this passage is obscure. The text runs 
thus:— 

2 [Note in the Text.—“Names of the sons of Muhammad, 
Muyidu-d daula Ahmad, *Abdu-r Rahman, *Abdu-r Rahim.“] 
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Many curious poems are atiributed to him. When his fathet 
Mahmud died, his brother Mas’ud was in ’Irak, and the nobles 
of the court of Mahmud resolved upon placing Muhammad 
on the throne, which they did in the year 421 h. (1030 a.d.) 
He was a man of gentle temper, and had not the energy 
neressary for governing a kingdom. A party of the friends of 
Mas’ud wrote to him in ’Irak, and that prince gathered a force, 
with which he marched upon Ghazni. When intelligence 
of his design reached Ghazni, Muhammad prepared an 
army and went out to meet his brother. ’Ali Kurib was 
Hajib and coramander-in-chief. When they reached 
Takinabad' they heard of Mas’iid’s approach, so they seized 
upon Muhammad, blinded him, and put him in prison. ’Ali 
Kurib then led his army on to Hirat to meet Mas’ud. When 
he came within a stage of that place, he w’ent to wait upon 
the Sultan, but Mas’ud ordered him to be made prisoner, and 
his whole force to destroyed. On this occasion Muhammad 
reigned for seven months. When Mas’ud was killed at 
Marikala, Sultan Muhammad was brought out of prison, and 
although he was blind he was once more placed upon the 
throne. He then marched at the head of his army towards 
Ghazni, but Maudud, son of Mas’ud, came forth to avenge 
his father, met his uncle in battle, defeated him, and slew 
him and his children. The second time he reigned four 
months. His age was forty-five years when his death occur¬ 
red, in the year 432 h. 

din Allah Mas'ndu-sh Shahid {the Mdrtyr),- 

Nasiru-d din Allah was the appellation of this prince, but 
his family name was Abu Mas’ud. He and his brother Sultan 
Muhuramad were born on the same day. Sultan Mas’ud, the 
martyr, ascended the throne is a.h. 422 (1031 a.d.). He was 
so exceedingly generous that people used to call him “the 
second ’Ali,” and for his bravery they named him “the 
second Rustam,” No man could lift his battle-axe from the 
ground with one hand, and even an elephant could not stand 

1 (The largest town in Garmsir.—See infra.] 

2 [Note in one MS.—“Names of the children of Sultan 
Mas’ud:'—Muhammad. Maujud, Maudud, Ibrahim, Izid-yar, 
Farrukh-zad, Shuja’, Murad Shah, ’AH.” 
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before him. His father envied his strength, and used to keep 
him under control. He (Mahmud) kept Muhammad at 
Ghazni, and at length he obtained authority from the Khalif 
to place the name and titles of Muhammad in t he Khutba 
before those of Mas’ud. Khwaja Abu Nasr Mishkan says : 
“When the letters (of the Khalif) were read in Mahmud’s 
<!ourt, it was felt by us, and by all the princes and great men, 
to be a heavy blow, for marks of intelligence and courage 
272 were apparent on the brow of Mas’ud. When the prince 
came forth from the presence of his father, I, Abu Nasr 
Mishkan w’ent after him and said to him, “0 prince, this 
post ponement of your name in letter of the Khalif is very 
offensive to your servants ” The prince said, “Don’t grieve 
about it, the sword is a truer prophet than the pen.” He then, 
told me to return. I had no sooner got back than the infor¬ 
mers told the Sultan Mahmud of my devotion to Mas’ud. 
He sent for me, and I waited upon him. He asked me why 
I wont after Mas’ud, and what 1 had said to him. I related 
exactly all that had passed, without reserve, for by conceal¬ 
ment my life wx)uld have been imperilled. The Sultan then 
said, “I know that Mas’ud excels Muhammad in every respect, 
and after my death the kingdom will devolve upon him, but 
1 take this trouble now on behalf of Muhammad, that the 
poor fellow may enjoy some honour and gratification during 
my lifetime, for after my death it will not be so safe for him. 
May God have mercy on him.” 

Abu Nasr Mishkan goes on to say:—“In this incident two 
things surprised me very much. The first was the answer 
which Mas’ud so kindly and discreetly gave me. The second 
was the quickness and strict control of Mahmud, from whom 
this little attention of mine could not be concealed.” When 
Sultan Mahmud took ’Irak he placed Mas’ud on the throne 
of that country, and before that period Hirat and Khurasan 
had been ruled in his name. After he ascended the throne 
of Spahan (Ispahan) he took the countries of Re, Kazwin, 
Hamadan, and Taram,' and he overcame the Dailamites. 

1 [Here written with foe. The Marasidu-I Ittila’ writes 
it with fe, and says the place is situated in the hills between 
Kazwin and Jilan.] 
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Several times he received robes of honour from the Khalifate. 

After the death of Mahmud he came to Ghazni, and took 
possession of his father’s kingdom. Several times he led 
his armies to India, and waged religious war. Twice he 
went to Tabaristan and Mazandaran. Towards the end 
of his reign the Saljuks made inroads, and three times 
he scattered their forces in the neighbourhood of Marve 
and Sarakhs. But as it was the will of God that the 
kingdom of Khurasan should come into the hands of the 273 
Saljuks, he eventually fought a bloody battle with them 
for three days at Talikan, On the third day, which was a 
Friday, the Sultan was defeated, and retreated by way 
of GharjLstan to Ghazni. In panic he collected his treasures 
and went towards India, but in Marikala*^ his Turki and Hindi 
slaves revolted, took him prisoner, and raised Muhammad to 
the throne. They sent Mas’ud to the fort of Kiri,*^ and there 
he was slain in the year 432 h. (1040 a.d ). His age was 
forty-five years, and he had reigned nine years. 


1 [A city between Merv and Balkh. Istakhri and Ibn 
Haukal call it the largest city in Khurasan, and say it was 
three days’ jonrney from Merv. Firishta states that the battle 
was fought at Dandankan, a town ten parasangs from Merv, 
on the road to Sarakhs.] 

2 Sir H. Elliot reads “Margala,” and says, ‘‘according to 
Firishta he was taken at the Sarai of Margala, near the Sind, 
or, according to others, on the Jhailam. Briggs reals the name 
Mariala, and Wilken, Maricala. The noted pass of Margala 
is meant, near which there is a place of note called Sarai. 
The Tabakat-i Akbari and the Tarikh-i Badauni concur in 
reading Margala.” 

3 Abu-1 Fida, according to Reiske (III. 669). give, the 
name as Kendi and Kaidi. Haidar Razi has Bakar. The 
extract of the Rauzata-s Safa, printed by Sir H. Elliot, gives 
“Kiri”, but Wilken’s printed edition, and the Bombay litho¬ 
graphed edition of that work, have Kabri, orKabra, this being 
in all probability intended for Kiri, as one dot only makes the 

difference Firishta also has Kiri, though Briggs 

reads the name “Kurry/*—See Abbot’s Map, Jour. As. Soc. 
Ben. Dec. 1848. 
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V.— Maudud, son of Mas'ud, son of Mahmud.^ 

Shahabu-d daula Abu Sa’d Maudud, son of Nasiru-d din 
Allah Mas’ud, upon receiving the news of his father’s assassina¬ 
tion, ascended the throne. When his father, Mas’ud, started 
for Hindustan, he was appointed to act as vicegerent over 
Ghazni and its dependencies, and it was in the year 432 H. 
(1040 Aj).), that he mounted the throne. To avenge his father 
he collected an army, and set out towards Hindustan, against 
his uncle Muhammad. The opposite party had taken Muham¬ 
mad out of prison, and had seated him on the throne. The 
274 nobles of Hindustan submitted to him, and the Mahmudi and 
the Mas’udi Turks who had revolted against Mas’ud rallied 
round him and supported him. For four months they upheld 
him as ruler, but Maudud defeated him at Takarharud,'^ and 
took him prisoner, with all his children and dependants 
Maudud avenged his father’s blood upon him, and the Turks 
and Tajiks and every one else who had taken part in his 
father’s assassination ho put to death. He thus obtained 
honour and renown. Afterwards he returned to Ghazni, and 
brought his father’s territories under his power. He regined 
nine years, and died in the year 441 H. (1049 A.P.), at the 
ago of thirty-nine years. 

VI.— 'All, son of Mas*ud, and Muhammad, son of Maudad. 

These two princes, uncle and nephew, were raised jointly 
to the throne by the Turks and nobles. Every man took 
matters into his own hands, and when it was seen that they 
had ID wisdom or power, and that ruin w^as coming upon the 
army and the people, they were dethroned after two months’ 
reign, and sent back to a fort. ’Abdu-r Rashid was raised to 
the throne in their stead. 

Ahdu-r Rashid, son of Mahmud, 

Sultan Bahau d daula ’Abdur-r Rashid, son of Mahmud, 
ascended the throne in the year 441 h. (1049 a.d.). He was a 

1 [Note in the Orig.—“Names of the children of Sultan 
Maudud : Mansur, Muhammad, Sulaiman, Mahmud.”] 

2 Or “Bakahra,” perhaps Bakhrala. [Firishta’s text says 
“Depur,” not “Duntoor,” as in Briggs* translation.] 
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learned and clever man, and used to listen to elironicles and 
write history; but he had no firmii^ss or courage, and so 
changes and reverse came upon the state. Tlie Salijuks, on 
the side of Khurasan, coveted the throne of Ghazni, Daud 
obtained the throne of Khurasan. Alp Arslan, son of Daud, 
was a good general, and they resolved to attack Ghazni. 

Alp Arslan advanced from Tukharistan with a large force, 
and his father, Daud, marched by way of 8istan to Bust, 
’Abdu-r Rashid collected an army, and placed at the head of 
it Tugbril, who had been one of the slaves of Mahmud, and 275 
was a very energetic man. He marched against Alp Arslan, 
and routed him in front of the valley of Khamar. From 
thence he returned speedily to Bust, and Daud retreated 
before him to Sistan. He defeated Beghu, the uncle of 
Daud, and when he had achieved two or three such victories 
he returned to Ghazni, where he killed 'Abdu-r Rashid and 
placed himself on the throne ’Abdu-r Rashid reigned two 
years and-a half.^ His age was thirty. 

VI11.— Tughril, the accured. 

Tughril had been a slave of Mahmud, and was a man of 
great energy and courage. In the reign of Sultan Man dud 
he went from Ghazni to Khurasan, and entered the service 
of the SaJjuks. For some time he remained there, and 
learnt their method of war. In the time of ’Abdu-r Rashid 
he returned to Ghazni, where he took ’Abdu-r Rashid §nd 
slew him, together with eleven other princes. He then 
ascended the throne of Ghazni, and reigned for forty days 
with great tyranny and injustice. Some one asked him how 
desire of sovereignty had entered into his mind, and he 
replied, “When ’Abdu-r Rashid sent me against Alp Arslan 
he made some promises to me, and confirmed them by 
giving me his hand. He was then so overpowT.rcd by fear 
that the sound of the tremor which had seized upon his bones 
came to my ears, and 1 knew that such a coward could 
never rule and govern. It w^as then that the desire of 
sovereignty fell upon me,’’ Forty days after his usurpa- 


1 [Two MSS. say “two years” only.] 
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tion, a Turk, by name Noshligin, who was a soldier, turned 
against Tughril, and conspiring with some of his friends, they 
killed him on the throne. His head was then brought out, 
placed upon a pole, and carried round the city, so that the 
people might have assurance of security. 

IX.— Farrukh-zad, son of Mas'ud. 

When the Almighty God had recompensed Tughril for 
bis atrocious deeds, and the people were delivered from him 
and his unbounded tyranny, there were loft surviving in the 
fort of Barghand,' two princes who were sons of Mas’ud. One 
of these was named Ibrahim, and the other Farrukh-zad. 
Tughril, the accursed, had sent a party of men to the fort 
of Barghand to put them to death. The commandant of the 
fort pondered over the matter for a day, and kept these 
emissaries at the gate of the fort upon the understanding 
that they were to come in on the following day, and execute 
their orders. Suddenly some fleet messengers arrived with 
the intelligence that the accursed Tughril had been killed. 
When that wretched man fell in Ghazni by the hand of 
Noshtigin, the grandees, princes, and generals set about 
searching for a king. It was then discovered that two per¬ 
sons (of the royal family) were left surviving in the fort of 
Barghand. Accordingly they all repaired to that place. At 
first they wished to raise Ibrahim to the throne, but he was 
very feeble in body, and as no delay could be admitted, 
Farrukh-zad was brought out, and proclaimed king on Satur¬ 
day, the ninth ofZilkaMa, A. h. 443 (March, 1052 a d.). 

Farrukh-zad was very mild and just. When he ascended 
the throne the country of Zawulistan was in a state of deso¬ 
lation from disease and murrain,' so he remitted the revenue 
that it might again become prosperous. He secured the 
territories of the kingdom, and reigned seven years. He 


1 [The printed text has Bazghand, but Sir H. Elliot reads 
Barghand, and says Barghand lies between Tak and Ghazni.] 

2 ['Awariz-o mutan .—The former words mean literally 
diseases, but it is also used for those diseases of the body 
politic, extraordinary imposts.J 
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died of colic in the year 451 (1059 A.D.), at the age of thirty- 
four yeary. 

X .—Sultan Ibrahim} 

Sultan Zaliiru-d daula wa Nasiru-1 Millat Raziu-d din 
Ibrahim, son of Mas’ud, was a great king,—wise, just, good, 
God-fearing, and kind, a patron of letters, a siipporler of 
religion, and a pious man. When Farrukh-zad became king, 
Ibrahim was taken out of the fort of Barghand, and brought 
to that of Nai, and on the death of Farrukh-zad all men 
concurred in recognizing his succession. An officer named 
Hasan went to wait upon him, and with the approbation of 
the peoj)le of the kingdom he was brought out from the fort, 
and on Monday he auspiciously ascended the throne. The next 
day he spent in mourning for his late brother, and paid a visit 
to his tomb, and to the tombs of his ancestors. All the 
nobles and great men walked on foot in attendance upon 
him. He bestowed no favours upon any one, and hence 
apprehensions about his rule took possession of the hearts 
of the people. When the intelligence of his accession reached 
Hand, the Saljuki, he sent some nobles into Khurasan, and 
made peace with him. After the death of Daud, his son, 
Alp Arslan, confirmed this treaty of peace. Ibrahim 
strengthened himself in the possession of his ancestors ; the 
disorders which had arisen in the country from the late 
extraordinary events he rectified, and the Mahmudi kingdom 
began once again to flourish. Ruined places were built 
afresh, and several fortified places and towns were founded, 
as Khairabad, Imanabad, and other places. Many wonders 
and marvels appeared in his reign, and Daud, the Saljuki, 
died, who in havoc, war, slaughter, and conquest, passed 
like a flash of lightning. Ibrahim was born at Hirat, in 
the year of the conquest of Gurgan, 424 H. (1033 a.d ). He 
had thirty-six sons and forty daughters. All the daughters 
he married to illustrious nobles or learned men of repute. 
One of these princesses was ancestress in the third degree 
of Minhaj Siraj. The cause of the emigration of the author’s 

1 [A note gives the names of his thirty-six sons, which 
are said to differ slightly in the three MSS. used. 
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Ancestors from Jiizjan, was that Imam ’Abdu-1 Khalik, who 
is buried at Tahirabad, in Ghazni, saw in a dream while 
he lived in Juzjan, an angel who told him to riBo, go to 
Ghazni, and take a wife. Upon his awaking it struck him 
that this might be some work of the devil, but as he dreamed 
the same thing three times successively, he acted in 
compliance with his dream, and came to Ghazni. There he 
married one of the daughters of Ibrahim, and by that princess 
8 he had a son named Ibrahim. This Ibrahim was father of 
Maulana Minhaju-d din 'Usman, who was father of Maulana 
Siraju-d din, the wonder of his time, and father of Minhaju-s 
Siraj. Sultan Ibrahim reigned happily for forty-two years, 
and died in the year 492 ii. (1098 a.b.), at the age of sixty. 

XI — 'Ala 2 i‘ddin Mas'ud, the Generous, son of Ihrahim} 

Sultan Mas'ud, the generous, was a virtuous prince, who 
had a prosperous reign. He possessed many excellent 
qualities, and was adorned with justice and equity. He 
ascended the throne in the days of A1 Miistazhnr bi-llah 
Ahmad, commander of the faithful, son of Miiktadar. lie 
was very modest and liberal. He abolished all the tyrannical 
practices which had been introduced in former reigns, and 
cancelled the newly-established imposts throughout the 
dominions of Mahmud, and the country of Zawulistan. 
Taxes and imposts were remitted in all his dominions. Ho 
restored to the princes, nobles, and grandees their possessions 
as they had held them in the reign of Sultan Ibrahim, and 
ho adopted whatever seemed best for the welfare of the 
state. Amir Azdu-d daula was confirmed in the governorship 
of Hindustan. In the days of this prince the great Hajib 
died ; but Hajib Taghatigin crossed the river Ganges, and 
made an incursion into Hindustan, carrying his arms farther 
than any army had reached since the days of Sultan Mahmud. 
All the affairs of state were reduced to a system in his reign, 
and there was nothing to disturb the minds of any one in 
any quarter. He was born in Ghazni in a.h. 453 (1061 a.d,), 
and after reigning seventeen years, he died in the year 509 


1 [A note gives the names of his seventeen sons.] 
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(1115 A.D ), at the age of fifty-seven. He married the sister 
of Sultan Sanjar, who was called Mahd-i ’Irak (Cradle of 
’Irak). 

Xll —Malik Arslan, son of Sultan Mas'ud, 

Malik Arslan Abu-1 malik ascended the throne a.h. 509 
(a.I). 1115), and brought Garmsir and the kingdom of Ghazni 
under his rule. Bahraui Shah his uncle, fled to Sultan 279 
Sanjar, in Khurasan. Several wonderful phenomena occurred 
in the reign of this prince. One was that Are and lightning 
fell from the sky, and burnt the markets of Ghazni. Other 
distressing calamities and events occurred during his reign, 
making it hateful to the people. Arslan was famous for his 
magnanimity and energy, courage, and bravery. After he 
had ascended the tnrone ne treated his mother, Mahd-i ’Irak, 
with contempt, and this incensed Sanjar, who gave his aid to 
Bahrain Shah, and marched to Ghazni. Malik Arslan gave 
him battle, but being defeated, he fled to Hindustan, and fell 
into great distress. He expired in a.h. 511 (1117 a.d.), after 
a reign of two years, in the thirty-fifth year of his age. 

XlU.-Bahraw, ShahJ 

Mu’izzu-d daulaBahram Shah, was handsome and manly, 
liberal, just, and a friend of his people. In the early part of 
his career, when Malik Arslan succeeded his father, Sultan 
Mas’ud the generous, he went to Khurasan, the throne of 
which country was occupied in those days by the great Sultan 
Sa’id Sanjar. Bahram Shah remained for some time at his 
Court. But at length Sultan Sanjar marched against Ghazni, 
and defeated Malik Arslan in battle. Bahram Shah then 
mounted the throne, and was supported by Sultan Sanjar. 

Saiyid Hasan composed an ode, which he recited at Court in 
the presence of Sanjar. Sanjar went back to Khurasan, and 
Bahram took possession of the country. He made some 
expeditions to Hindustan, and on the twenty-seventh of 
Ramazan, a.h. 512, he captured Muhammad Bahalira, and 
kept him a prisoner ; but he afterwards liberated him, and 
assigned the whole country of Hindustan to him. This officer 


1 [A note gives the names of his nine sons,] 
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again revolted and built the fort of Nagor, in the 8iwalik 
hills, in the vicinity of Bera’, He had many sons and depen¬ 
dants. Bahram Shah proceeded to Hindustan to subdue 
280 the fort, and Muhammad Bahalim marched towards Multan 
to meet him, and gave battle, but God punished him for his 
ingratitude, and he, with his ten‘^ sons, their horses and arms, 
fell on the day of battle into a quagmire,*^ so that no trace 
of him was left. Bahram Shah returned to Ghazni, and had 
to fight against the kings of Ghor. In the war his son Daulat 
Shah was slain, and in one campaign he was defeated three 
times by Sultan ’Alau-d din. Ghazni fell into the hands of 
the Ghorians, who set it on fire and destroyed it. Bahram 
Shah w^ent to Hindustan, but when the Ghorians and had 
retired, he again came to Ghazni, and there expired. His 
reign lasted forty-one years, 

XIV .—Khusru Shah, Son of Bahram ShahK 

Sultan Yaminu-d daula Khusru Shah ascended the throne 
in A H. 552 (1157 a.d.). The kings and princes of Ghor had 
shaken the throne of the descendants of Mahmud, and had 
wrested from them and desolated the countries of Ghazni, 
Bust, Zamin-dawar, and Takinabad. Weakness had thus 
fallen on the kingdom and its splendour w'as departed. When 
Khusru Shah ascended the throne he was weak and unable 
to bring the country under his rule, 

A body of Ghuzz (Turks) also arose and attacked Khura¬ 
san" where the reign of Sultan Sa’id San jar had come to an 
end. An army likewise came against Ghazni, and Khusru 
Shah being unable to resist them went to India. He thus 
lost Ghazni which fell into the hands of the Ghuzz, and so 

1 [ *‘Sabra^' in one MS.] 

2 [The printed text says‘‘two,but “ten"’seems to be , 
the correct number.—See Firishta I. 151.] 

3 [The text has some unintelligible words which very in 
the different MSS. Briggs says “a quagmire,” and something 
like that must be intended.] 

4 [Note in the Text.—“Sons of Khusru Shah-Khusru- 
Mulik, Mahmud Shah, Kai Khusru.”] 

5 [The printed text omits the word “Kaurasan,” but it 
is necessary to the sense and true to the fact.] 
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remained for twelve years. But at length Sultan Sa’id 
Ghiyasu-d din Muhammad Sam led an army from Ghor, 
expelled the Ghuzz, took possession of Ghazni, and mounted 
the throne, Khusru Shah had gone to Lahore in Hindustan, 281 
where he died. He reigned seven years. 

XV .—Khusru Malik Son of Khusru Shah^ the last King of the 
Ghaznivide Dynasty. 

Khusru Malik Taju-d daula Sultan Jahan, the gentle 
king, mounted the throne at Lahore. This prince was 
exceedingly gentle, liberal, and modest, but fond of pleasure. 

He possessed many excellent qualities, but as he lived when 
the rule of his family came to an end, he was held in small 
esteem. With him closed the power of his house, and 
anarchy reigned in the country. All the nobles and officers 
of the State, both Turks and freemen, (atrak o ahrar), desert¬ 
ed him. The slaves and servants of the throne took the 
government into their own hands, while he indulged in 
luxury and pleasure. 

Sultan Sa’id Mu’izzu-d daula Muhammad Sam came every 
year from Ghazni, continually increasing his hold upon Hind 
and Sind, till at length in a.h. 577 (1181 a.d.), he advanced 
to the gates of Lahore, where he took the elephant and the 
son of Khusru Shah and carried them off with him. 

In A.H. 583 (1187 a.d.) he again advanced on Lahore 
and took it. He then dethroned Khusru Malik, sent him to 
Ghazni from whence he was subsequently sent to Firoz-Koh, 
which was the capital of the great king Sultan Ghiyasu-d din 
Muhammad Sam. By order of this monarch, Khusru Malik 
was kept a prisoner in the fort of Balrawan, in Gharjistan. 

When the war (hadisa) of Sultan Shah (of Khwarizm) broke 
out in Khurasan, the kings of Ghor^ were obliged to throw 
themselves into it, and they then put Sultan Khusru Malik 
to death in the year 598 h. (a.d. 1201). His son Bahram 
Shah who was a captive in the fort of Saifrud in Ghor, was 
also slain. Thus ended the house of Nasiru-d din Subuktigin. 

1 [Ghiyasu-d din and Muhammad Shahabu-d din were 
brcther?, and held a sort of joint rule]. 
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The kingdom of Iran, the throne of Hindustan, and the 
country of Khurasan all fell into the possession of the 
Shansabaniya Kings. 

282 TABAKAT XVII. 

The Shansabaniya Sultans and the Kings of Ghor.’ 

[Page 34 to 40 of the printed Text.] 

1. —Amir Fulad Ghori Shansahi} 

Amir Fulad Ghori was one of the sons of Malik Shansab, 
son of Harnak. The mountains of Ghor came into his posses¬ 
sion, and he gave new life to the names of his forefathers. 
When the founder of the house of ’Abbas, Abu Muslim 
Marwazi, revolted, and resolved upon expelling the officers of 
the Ummayides from Khurasan, Amir Fulad led the forces 
of Ghor to his assistance, and took an active part in the 
victories of the race of ’Abbas, and of the people of the 
house of the prophet. The fortress of MandesK^ was in his 
possession, and he ruled for some time over the Jabbal and 
Ghor. Upon his death he was succeeded by the sons of his 
brother, but after these nothing is known of the rulers of 
Ghor until the time of Amir Banji Naharan. 

2. —Amir Banji^ son of Naharan* 

Amir Banji Naharan was a great chief, and his history 
is well known in Ghor. He is considered one of the greatest 
kings of that territory, and all its kings are descended from 
him. His pedigree is thus given. 

« « * * 

Amir Banji was a handsome and excellent man, possess¬ 
ing good qualities, and of very estimable character. When 
the power of the family of’Abbas was established, and the 
territories of the Muhammadans came under the rule of the 
Khalifs of that house, the first person of the Ghori family who 

1 (The opening of this book is occupied with genealogies 
by which the pedigree of the kings of Ghor is carried through 
Zuhak up to Noah ] 

2 Briggs in Firishta writes this name “Sisty.” See Mr. 
Thomas’ Paper on the Coins of the Ghori Dynasty.—Jour, 
E. As. Soo, xvii. 190,] 

3 [A fortress in Khurasan.] 
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went to the seat ol the Khilafat, and obtained tiie title of 283 
sovereignty and a royal banner was Amir Banji Naharan. 

The cause of his going to the presence of Harunu-r Kashid 
the commander of the faithful, was as follows;—There was 
a tribe in Ghor called Shishani, who asserted that their 
ancestors were first converted to Muhammadanism, and then 
the Shansabanis. Muhammad is called in the Ghori language 
Hamd, and when they espoused the faith they w^ere designated 
Hamdis, or Muhammadans. In the time of Amir Banji there 
was a man of the Shishani tribe whose name was Sis, or in 
the Ghori language Shish. A dispute arose between this Amir 
Shish and Amir Banji, for the chiefship of Ghor, and 
contention broke out among the people. It was agreed by 
both parties that Amir Banji and Shish should both repair to 
the Khalif, and whoever brought back a patent of sover¬ 
eignty and royal ensign should be the chief. 

[Account of the interview which the two chiefs had uith the 
Khalif, alien Amir Banji, through the instruction in court 
etiquette which he had received from a Jew, was named chief, and 
Shish was made geyieral] 

From that time the title of the Shansabani kings, accord¬ 
ing to the gracious words of Harunu-r Rashid, commander of 
the faithful, became Kasim-i Amiru-1 Muminin. The two chiefs 
returned to Ghor, and assumed their respective offices of 
ruler of Ghor and commander of the army. These two 
offices are held to this day by the different parties, according 
to this arrangement. The kings of Ghor were all Shansabanians, 
and the commanders of the army are called Shishaniyins, such 
as Muadu-d din, Abu-1 ’Abbas Shish, and Sulaiinan Shish. 

3 .—Amir Suri. 

The writer of this work has not been able to obtain the 
annals of the kings of Ghor from the reign of Amir Banji down 
to the present reign, so as to enable him to write their history 
in detail. The author resides in Dehli, and through the disorders 
which the inroads of the infidel Mughals have caused in the 
territories of Islam, there has been on possibOity of his copying 284 
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from the histories which he had seen in Ghur. lie has writlen 
what he found in the Tarikh-i Nasiri and the Tarikh-i Haizam 
Nabi, as well as what he was able 1o gleam from old^men of 
Ghor, but his readers must pardon imperfections. 

It is said that Amir Suri was a great king, and most of 
the territories of Ghor wer3 in his possession. But as many of 
the inhabitants of Ghor, of high and low degree, had not yet 
embraced Muhammadanism, there was constant strife among 
them. The Safl’arians came from Nimroz to Bust and Dawar, 
and Yakub Lais overpowered Lak-lak, who was chief of Takina- 
bad, in the country of Rukhaj.* The Ghorians sought safety 
in Sarha-sang,-^ and dwelt there in security, but even among 
them hostilities constantly prevailed between the Muhammad¬ 
ans and the infidels. One castle was at war with another castle, 
and their feuds were unceasing; but owing to the inaccessibility 
of the mountains of Rasiat, which are in Ghor, no foreigner 
was able to overcome them and Shansabani Amir Suri was 
the head of all the Mandeshis. In Ghor there are five great 
and lofty mountains, which the people of Ghor agree in 
considering as higher than the Rasiat mountains. One of these 
is Zar Murgh, in Mandesh, and the capital and palace of the 
Shansabani kings are at the foot of this mountain. It is said 
that Zal Zar, father of Rustam, was here nourished by a 
Simurgh, and some of the inhabitants of the foot of the 
mountain say that between the fifth and sixth centuries a 
loud voice of cry and lamentation was heard to proceed from 
it, announcifig the death of Zal. The second mountain is called 
Sar Khizr; it is also in the territory of Mandesh, in the vicinity 
of Takhbar. The third is Ashak, in the country of Tiraran, 
which is the greatest and highest of the whole territory 
of Ghor. The country of Timran lies in the valleys and 
environs of this mountain. The fourth is Wazni, and the 
territories of Dawar and Walasht, and the fort of Kahwaran, 
are within its ramifications and valleys. And the fifth 
mountain is Paj Hanisar,^ in the country of Ghor. It is very 

1 [A division of Sijistan; Arachosia.] 

2 [‘‘Sarhaosang,” or ‘‘Sarha wa Sang,’’ in some copies.] 

3 [Or “Hansar/’J 
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iiiaccettHible and secure. It is said that the length, breadth, 
and height of this mountain are beyond the limits of guess, 
and the power of understanding. In the year 590 (1194 a.d.), 
a piece of the trunk of an ebony tree was found on this moun¬ 
tain, which exceeded two hundred mans in weight, and no one 
could tell how large and high the tree must have been. 

i.—Malik Muhammad Suri. 

Abu'l Hasan al Haizain, son of Muhammad-n Nabi author 
of the Tarkhu-1 Haizam, says that when the government of 
Khurasan and Zawulistan departed from the Samanians and 
Saffarians, and fell to Amir Subuktigin, he led his army 
several tames towards the hills of Ghor, and carried on many 
wars. When Amir Mahmud Subuktigin succeeded to the 
throne, the kingdom of Ghor had devolved upon Amir 
Muhammad Suri, and he had brought all the territories of 
Ghor under his sway. Sometimes he made submission to 
Sultan Mahmud, and at others he revolted, and withheld the 
payment of the fixed tribute, and the contingent of arms 
which he had agreed to supply. Relying on the strength of 
his forts, and the numbers and power of his army, he was 
continually engaging in hostilities. Sultan Mahmud was 
consequently always on the watch, and his mind was much 
disturbed by Suri’s power, his large army, and the security 
afforded to him by the height and inaccessibility of the hills 
of Ghor. At last he marched to Ghor with a considerable 
army. Muhammad Suri was besieged in the fort of Ahan- 
garan, and held out for a long time. He fought desperately, 
but was at last compelled to evacuate the fort, upon condi¬ 
tions, and made his submission to Sultan Mahmud. 

The Sultan took him and his younger son, whose name 
was Shish, to Ghazni, because the lad was very dear to his 
father. When they reached the neighbourhood of Gilan, 
Amir Muhammad Suri died. Some say that he was taken 
prisoner, and as be had a very high spirit he could not 
brook the disgrace. He had a ring, under the stone of which 
was concealed some poison, which he took and then died. 
The Sultan immediately sent his son Shish back to Qbor, and 
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gave the chieftainship of Ghor to the eldest son, Amir Abu 
'Ali bin Suri, an account of whom follows. 

5. Amir Abu ^Ali bin Muhammad Suri. 

6 . Amir Abbas bin Shish bin Muhammad bin Suri. 

7 . Amir Muhammad bin 'Abbas. 

8 . Malik Kutbu-d din al Hasan bin Muhammad bin 
'Abbas. 

9 . Malik 'Izzu-d din al Husain bin Hasan Ahu-s Salatin, 

10 . Malik Kuibu-d din Muhammad bin Husain, King of 
the Jabbal, 

11 . Sultan Bahau-d din Sam bin Husain. 

12 . Malik ShahabU‘d din Muhammad bin Husain, King 
of Madin, by Qhor. 

13 . Malik Shuja 'u-d din 'Ali bin Husain. 

14. Sultan 'Alau-d din Husain bin Husain bin Sam. 

[Page 54 to 63 of the Printed Text.] 

Sultan Bahau-d din Sam, son of Husain, died in Kidan, 
whilst he was leading his army to Ghazni in order to exact 
revenge for the death of Sultan Suri, King of the Jabbal. 
Sultan ’Alau-d din then ascended the throne of Ghor and 
Firoz Koh, He assembled the forces of Ghor and Gharjistan, 
firmly resolved upon attacking Ghazni. Sultan Yaminu*d 
daula Bahram Shah, when he heard of these preparations, 
assembled the troops of Ghazni and Hindustan and passing 
through Garmsir by way ofRukhaj and Takinabad, he came 
to Zamin-dawar. When ’Alau-d din came up with his army, 
Bahram Shah sent messengers to him, saying, “Go back to 
Ghor, and stay in the states of your forefathers ; you have 
not the strength to resist my army, for I have brought 
elephants with me.” When the envoys delivered this 
2 g 7 message, ’Alau-d din replied, “If you have brought elephants 
ipil) I have brought the Kharmils,—besides, you mistake, 
for you have slain my brothers, whilst I have killed 
no one belonging to you. Have you not heard what the 
Ahnighty says? ‘Whosoever is slain unjustly we have given 
his heir power (to demand satisfaction); and let him not 
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exceed bounds in putting to death, for he is protected.’* 
When the messengers returned, both armies made ready for 
battle, Sultan ’Alau-d din called for his two champions,* 
named Kharmil, who were the heads of the army and the 
renowned heroes of Ghor. One of these was Kharmil Sam 
Husain, father of Malik Nasiru-d din Husain; the other was 
Kharmil Sara Banji. Both of these men were famous for 
courage. ’A1aii-d din sent for them and said, “Bahrain Shah 
has sent to say that he has brought elephants, and I have 
answered that I have brought the Kharmils. You must each 
take care to bring an elephant to the ground to-day.” They 
bowed and retired. The two armies were drawn up at a 
place called Kotah-baz-bab. The two champions were on 
foot, and throwing off their coats of mail, they advanced to 
battle. When the elephants of Bahram Shah charged, the 
two champions each singled out one; and creeping under the 
armour, they ripped open the bellies of the animals with 
their knives. Kharmil Shah Banji fell under the feet of the 
elephant, and the animal rolling upon him, they both perished 
together. Kharmil Sam Husain brought down his elephant, 
extricted himself, and mounted a horse. 

When ’Alau-d din had cased himself in armour ready 
for the fighr, he called for an overcoat of red satin, which he 
put on over his armour. His attendants enquired why he 
did so, and he said, it was to prevent his men seeing his blood 
and feeling discouraged, in the event of his being wounded 
with a lance or arrow. 

It is the practice in the armies of Ghor for the infantry 
to protect themselves in battle with a covering made of a 
raw hide covered thickly on both sides with wool or cotton. 

This defensive covering is like a board, and is called karolu 288 
When the men put it on they are covered from head to foot, 
and their ranks look like walls. The wool is so thick that no 
weapon can pierce it. 

Daulat Shah, son of Bahram Shah, advanced to the 

1 {''Pahlawan '^—Briggs in his Firishta says “two gigantic 
brothers.”] 
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assAnli. mounted on an elephant at. the head of hi,s eavairy, 
and Alan-d din directed his Ay? ro/?-wearers to make nn o|>en- 
irrg in their line, and allow the prince and his follr^vers to ' 
pass thron^di. When all liad <:nne throiich the AnroA-wearers 
closed up the pi)) in their line, and the prince with his cle- ' 
phant ami all his cavalry were slain. 

W hei' the armies nf Bahram Shah saw tl)is mamcnvrc and 
its hloody ri^sult. they broke and lied. ‘Alan-d din fnu'.sued 
lh(‘m from sta^e to stap^ until they reached a |»lae(* called 
Josh-ah^ajf)) (hot wells) near Takinabad. Here Bahrain 
Shah made a stand, but was aiiain dcleated. ‘Alaii-d din ' 
followed in hot inirsuit. and Bahram Sliah havini^ drawn 
tO},jetl»er some of his scattered forces, and some remforce- 
me.nts Irom (lhazni, he a third time tjave battle, and once 
more was routed. 

The victor t lien entered (lhazni. and for seven nights 
and days he gave it to the iiames. Writers record how^ that 
during these seven days the clouds of smoke so darkened the 
air that day seemed to be night, and the llames so lighted the 
sky at night that niglit looketi like day. For these, seven 
days jdunder, devastation, and slaughter, were continiron.s. 
Every man tliat ivas found was slain, and all the women and ’ 
children were made prisoners. Under the orders of the con- 
(pieror, all the IVlahmudi kings, wdth the exception of Mah¬ 
mud, Mas’ud, and Ibrahim, were dragged from their graves 
and burnt. All this time, ’Alau-d din sat in the place of 
Ghazni occupied with drinking and debaneherv. He had 
directed that the tomb^of Saifu-d din Siiri and of the King 
of the Jabbal should be sought out. Goftins w'ore made for 
their bodies, and ail the army was ordered to prepare for 
mourning. When the seven days were over, the city burnt 
and* destroyed, and its inhabitants slain or scattered, on 
that very night, ’Alau-d din composed some verses in his own' 
praise, which he gave to the minstrels to set to music and 
sing before him. (Verses.) 

He then ordered that the remnant] of the people of; 
Ghazni should be spared. Breaking up his court, ite went to’ 
the bath, and on the morning of the eighth day he led the- 
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nobles and followers of Ghor to the tombs of his brothers, 
where he put on garments of mourning, and with all his army 
be remained there seven days and nights, mourning, making 
offerings, and having the Kuran read. He then placed the 
eoffins of his brothers in cradles, and marched with them 
towards ])avvar and Bust ; he destroyed all the palaces and 
.edifices of the Mahmudi kings, which had no equals in the 
world, and devastated all the territory which had belonged 
to that dynasty. After that lie returned to Ghor, and 
interred the remains of his brothers in the tombs of their 
ancestors. 

While at Ghazni he had given directions that several of 
the Saiyids of that town should be taken in retaliation of 
Saiyid Majdn-d din, ^vazir of Sultan Suri, who was hanged 
with him from the bridge of (ihazni. These captives were 
brought into his presence, and bags filled with the dirt of 
Ghazni were fastened round their necks. They were thus led 
to Firoz-koh, and there they were slain. Their blood 
was mixed with the earth they had carried from Ghazni, and 
with that mixture ’Alau-d din built some towers on the 
bills of Firoz-koh, which are standing to this day. May God 
forgive him ! 

Having thus exacted vengeance, he devoted himself to 
pleasure and wine, and he composed some more verses for 
minstrels to sing in his praise. 

W'hen he ascended the throne of Firoz koh he imprisoned 
bis two nephews, Ghiyasu-d din Muhammad Sam and 
Mu’izzu-d din Muhammad Sam, sons of Sultan Bahau-d din 
Sam, in a fort of W^ahiristan, and settled an allowance for 
their maintenance. 

[Transalions wilh Sulfan Saiijar Saljuki.] 

Towards the end of his life some emissaries of the Mulahi- 
dAtu-1 mailt came to him, and he paid great honour to these 
heretics, inviting them into all parts of his kingdom. They 
on their part were desirous of establishing their sway over the 
pjBople of Ghor, This remains a stain upon the fame of 
’Alau-d din. 
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15. Xiil/k Nimrud din al Husain bin Muhammad a I Madatni 

16. Sul/an Saifn-d din Muhammad bin Sudan \ilau-X din 
Husain. 

17. Sultanu-l \iuim GhiyasiiM dunya ivaii-d din Abu-l Fath 
Muhammad Sam Kasim Amiru-l muminin. 

1^* Maliku-I Haji \A!au-d din Muhammad bin Abu \4li bin 
Ihisain ash Shansabi. 

lil. Siilian Ghiyasu-d din Mahmud bin Muhammad Sam 
Shansabi. 

20. Sultan Bahau-d din Sam bin Mahmud bin Muhammad 
Sam^ 

21. Sultan \4lau-d din A tsar bin Husain. 

22. SultanFAlauM din Muhammad bin AbuAAll, the last of 
these kings. 

TABAKAT XIX. 

Thj Shansabaniva Sultans of Ghazni. 

[Printed Text, p. lll.J 

This book contains an abridged account of the Shansa- 
bani Sultans, whose glory added lustre to tlie throne of Ghazni, 
and elevated the kingdoms of Hind and Khurasan. The first 
of them was Saltan Saifu-d din Suri After him came Sultan 
’Alau-d din Hicsain, who look Ghazni, but did not reign there. 
The throne was next taken by Sultan Mu’izzu-d din Muham¬ 
mad Sam. When he was killed the crown was confided to hig 
slave, Sultan Taju d din Yalduz, and so the line ended. 

1 .—Sultan Saijii-d din Suri. 

Saifu-d din was a great king, of handsome appearance 
and noble carriage, and distinguished for courage, energy, 
humanity, justice, and liberality. He was the first individual 
of this family who receivad the title of Sultan. When the 
news reached him of the destruction which had fallen upon 
his elder brother the king of the Jabbal (Kutbu-d din), 
he resolved upon taking vengeance upon Bahram Shah. He 
gathered a great force in the states of Ghor and marched 
to Ghazni, where he routed Bahram and took the city. 
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Bahrain fled to Hindustan, and Haifu-d din ascended the 
throne of Gha/.fii, when he placed the lerritories of Ghor 
'under his brother, Sultan Bahan-d din vSuri, lather of 
Ghiyasu-d din and Mu’izzu^i din. After he had secured 
Ghazni the chiefs of the army and the nobles of the city and 
environs submitted to him, and he conferred many favours 
f upon them, so that the army and the subjects of Bahram 
8hah were overwhelmed hy his bounteous care. When winter 
came on he sent his own forces back t«> (ihor, and kept with 
IVim only llic iroo|)s and oflir'crs of BaljramoShah in m hoiii he 
placed full rontidcncc. His v\a'/Ji\ Saiyid \Jajdu-d din Musawi, 
and a lc\> of his old servants remained with him, all tlic rest 
of his oflice rs both at (!4Mirt and in lli(‘ country liad been in 
the scu'vice of the o!d gove rnmem. 

■ ' In the depth of the winter, w hen the roads to Ghor were 
closed by heavy falls of .snow, the people of (Jhazni saw that 
no army or assislauee could come to 8aifu-d din from that 
quarter, so they wrote to Bahram 8hah explaining bow 
matters sStood, and pressing luxui him tl:e necessity of seizing 
this favourable opjau tunity for the recovery of his dominions. 
The deposed king acted upon tliese advices, and marched sud¬ 
denly to Ghazni and attacked iris foe. 8uri. wdth his wazir and 
, his old servants, abandoned the city and took the road to Ghor, 
but the horsemen of Bahrain Shah pursued them and overtook 
them in the neighbourhood of 8ang-i Surakh ‘ They fought 
desjMjratcly until t liey were unhor.scd, and then retreated into 
^ the hills, wlicrc they kept rip such a shower of arrows that 
the lue could not approach them. Wlicn the last arrow' had 
been shot tlic horsemen captured them, bound them hand 
and foot, and conducted lliem to Ghazni. At the gate of the 
G*itt Subain >Soi'i wif> placed iij.n»n a (*anicl, aiirj Itiswa/ir, 
Majdu-d din. upon anoihcr. 'riiey were llicn !(m 1 igunjui* 
nir>usly rnimd the <‘ily. ami from the city, ami from the to[>s 
Vif the iion.'^c.'*;. ashes, dirt . and (dill were ihii w ii upon ilicir 
venerable heads. When they reacht^d I lie one-JU’clied bridge 
of Ghazni, thedSuilaa and his wazir were both gibbeted over 

. '■■■- .. .. . . .. . .. 

* 1 fOr Sang-i Surkb, a strong fort in Ghor, probably , near 
ijie Hari river.] * ’ : 
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the bridge. Such was the disgraceful cruelty practised upon 
this handsome, exccHcnt, just, and brave king. The x\lmighty, 
however. }»rospered the arms ot'SuUan ’Alau-d din Jahaii- 
80 Z, brother ol Sultan Suri, who exacted full retribution for 
this horrible deed, as we have already related in another 
place. 

2,-'~-SiUtc/n(t4 (Jhirzl M liizzu-d duny,! tra\i-d din Ahti4 
Mnzoffar 31 ii It am nuid bin 

Historians relate that Sultan 'Alau-d-diji was suei-eeded 
Ity iiis Sou Suitari Saitu-d-diu. This king released llu'lwo 
|)rine<‘s (Jhiyasu-d (liu a,ud Mifiz/,u-d din (his ••ousins) who 
were eoutined in a tort of AVahiristan, as has been aJrcadv 
narrated in the iii.storv of Sultan (lhiva.su*d din. ITiUee 
(Ihiyasu-d din dwelt peacefully at Kiro/.-koh in the seivice of 
Sultan Saifu-d diu. ami Prinee Mu'izvU'd din went to Hamian 
into the service of his uncle Fakhru-d din Mashid. 

When (jhiyasu-d din succeeded to tlieiliroiie of (jhor 
after the tragical deatli of Saifu-d din, and the intelligence 
thereof came to Barnian. Fakhru*tl <]iji addressed his nephew' 
Mu'i/.xu-d din saying, ‘ Your brother is athing, what do you 
mean to do^ A’oii inusl bestir yourself.’' Mu'iz/.u-d din bowed 
293 i’*-’‘^P<‘'^tfully to his unele, left the (!oui I, and started just as 

he was ibr Firoz-koh. When he arrivi'd there la: waited up¬ 
on liis brother and paid his rcs[>ects, as has been already 
related. One year lie served his brotlier, but having taken 
some olfence he went to Sijistaii to Alalik Sbarnsu-d din 
Sijistani and staid there one winter. His brother sent 
messengers to bring him back, and when he arrived he assign¬ 
ed to him the eounlrics of Kasr-kujuraii and bstiya.- When 

1 'This king is eounmuriy <-H)led 'Mnhainmad Hhori.” or 
’Muhaumiad Sam. ’ lbi» Asir arui Firishta, folh»v>a*(l bv 
iilphinsionr. call him • Shahabu-«i din Olmri.’’ T1 m‘ super."- 
cripiion on hi.s laun." is ‘ .Siiltaim-I 'azam Mu'i'zzn-tl diinya 
waU'd din Abu-I MuzaiVai Muliaiiumn] Mn Sam. ’ Sec Note 
OB the Coins, in the Apjieudix. In the text oJ‘ Avork he 
is generally designated Sultan-i Ghazi, the victorious king.] 

2 [Or ‘Tstiya,” a city of Ghor, in the hills betw^vcn Hirat 
and Ghazni.] 
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he had establishcii hi.s authority over the whole of Garmsir 
he made over to liis brother the city of Takiiiabad, which 
was the largest tovMi in Garmsir. This Takinabad is the 
place which ' was the cause of the quairel with the house of 
Mahmud Subiiktigin, and it passed into the hands of the 
kings of Ghor. vSultan-i Ghazi ’Alau-d din sent the following 
quatrain to Khiisrii Shah bin Bahrain Shah : 

“Thy father tirst laid the foundation of this place 
“Before the people of the world had all fallen under 
injustice. 

“Beware lest for one Takinabad thou shouldest bring 
“The em[)ire of the house of Mahmud to utter ruin.” 

When Sultan Mu’izzu-d din became master of Takinabad 
the armies and leaders of the Ghuzz had fled before the 
forces of Kliita towards Ghazni, where they remained for 
twelve years, having wrested the country from the hands of 
Khusru Shah and»Khusru Malik. Sultan Mu'izzu-d din kept 
continually assailing them from Takinabad, and troubling 
the country. At length in the year 569 n. (1173 a.d.) Sultan 
Ghiyasu-d din eoiHjucred Ghazni, and returned to Ghor, 
after ])lacing Ins brother Mu’izzu-d din upon the throne, as 
has been before related. 3'his prince secured the territories 
of Ghazni, and two years afterwards in 570 H. (1174 a.d.) he 
conquered Gurdez. 

In the third year he led his forces to Multan and deliver¬ 
ed that place from the hands of the Karmatians. In the 
same year 571 H. (1175 a.d.) the people of Sankaran* revolted 
and made great confusion, so he marched against them and 
put most of them to the sword. It has been written by 
some that these Sankaranians have been called martyrs, in 
agreement with the declaration of the Kuran, but as they 
stirred up strife and revolted they were made examples of, 
and were put to death from political necessity. 

In the year after this victory he conducted his army by 
way of Uch and Multan towards Nahrwala. The Rai of 


1 [Written also “Shankaran” and “Sanfaran.”] 
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Nahrwala, Bhim-deo,’ was a minor, but he had a large army 
and many elephants. In the day of battle the Muhammadans 
were defeated and the Sultan was compelled to retreat. 
This happened in the year 574 h (1178 a.d ). 

In 575 n. (1170 a.b.) he attacked and conquered Farsha- 
war (Peshawar), and two year.s afterwards lie advanced to 
Lohor (Lahore). The power of the (Jhaznivides was now 
drawing to its close and their glory was departed, so Khusru 
Malik sent his son as a hostage, and an ele])hant as a present 
t/O the Sultan. This was in the year 577 H. (1181 a.o.). Next 
year the Sultan marched to Dewal, subdued all that country 
to the sea shore, and returned with great spoil. Tn 580 H. 
(1184 A.D.) he went to Lahore, ravaged all the territories of 
that kingdom, and returned after building the fort of Sialkot, 
in which he placed Husain Kharmil as governor. When the 
Sultan was gone, Khusru Malik assembled the forces of 
Hindustan, and having also obtained a body of Kokhars 
(Gakkars) he laid siege to Sialkot, but, after some interval, 
was obliged to withdraw. The Sultan leturncd to Lahore 
in 581 H. (1185 a.d ). 

The house of Mahmud had now come to its end; the sun 
of its glory was set, and the registrar of fate had written the 
mandate of its destruction. Khusru Malik could offer no 
resistance; he came forth peacefully to meet the Sultan, and 
was made prisoner. Lahore fell comj)letely into the power 
of the Ghori prince, and he secured all its dominions in 
Hindustan. 

’Ali Karmakh, chief of Multan, was appointed commander 
at Lahore, and the father of the writer of this book, 
Maulana A’jubatu-z Zaman Afsahu-1 ’Ajam Siraju-d din 
Minhaj, was appointed Kazi of the army of Hindustan, and 
received the honour of investiture from Mu’izzu-d din. He 
held his Court at the head quarters of the army, and twelve 
camels were assigned for moving from place to place his 
Bench of Justice. 

1 [The text has “Bhasu-deo,’* but some copies give the 
name correctly “Bhim-deo/' See page !i()0 ; Firishta 

I. 179.]. 
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The Siilta]) returned to Ghazni earryin^^ Khiisru Malik 
with him, and on arriving there he sent him on to Firoz-koh, 
to the Court of the great king Ghiyasii-d din. This monarch 
sent him yn isoner to tlie fort ot Bahrawnn. and confined hi.s 
son Ihilnain Shall in tlie fort, ol Saitnid.' \\ hen th(' war with 
Kliwarizni Shah lirol^e out in t)ie year oST ii. (111)1 a.o.) 
Khiisni Malik and his son were put to death.'' 

The vietoiious Sultan tlien prepared anotlier ainiy, with 
which he aitaeked and eompiered the fort of Sarhind. Tliis 
fort, lie placed undru' tlu‘ command of Ziau-d din Kazi 7oIak, 
(son of) Muhammad ‘Alxlu-s Salaiu Nasawi 'folaki. This Kazi 
Ziaii-d din was cousin ison of the nnel(‘) of the aiithor‘’8 
matermd grandiather. At tire rerpiesi of tlr(‘ Kazi, Majdu-d 
din ']\»laki seler-ted rlMjn men ot the tribe (>f Tolaki, and 
placed tlieni all niuler his command in the fort so as to 
enable hint to hold it until tiie return oB the Snltan from 
Ghazni. 

Kai Kolah Idthaura, (ame iij) against the fort, and the 
Sultan f’cturned and faced him at Narairr,-'- All the Jlais of 
llindnstaii wore with th<* Ilai Kolah. The battle was formed 
and the Snltan, seizing a, lance, made a rush upon the eleph¬ 
ant which carried Gohind llai of Dehli. The latter advanced 
to meet him in fr’ont of the battle, and then the Sultan, wbo 
was a second Ivustani. and the Lion of the Age, drove his 
lanee into the month of the Kai and knocked two of the 
accursed wretch’s tcclh down his throat. The Kai, on the 
other hand, returned tlie blow and inflicted a severe wound 
on the arm of his adversary. The Snltan reined back his 
horse and turned aside^ and the pain of the wound was so 
insutTerable that he eould not support himself on horseback. 

1 [“Sankarau ” in .some copies.] 2 [The text does 

not say b}' whom. | 

[The text has “Tarain.” but Firishta gives the name 
as Narain and says it was afterwards called Tiraiiri. He places 
it on the banks of the Sarsuti, 14 miles from Thanesar and 
SO from Dehli, but according to Gen. Cuniungliain the battle¬ 
field of Narain is on the banks of the Kakshi river four miles 
Bouth west of Tirauri and ten miles to the north of Karnal. 
Tirauri is also called Azimabad. See Elphinstone, p, 363.] 
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The Musulman army gave way and could not be controlled. 
The Sultan was just falling when a sharp and brave young 
Khiiji recognized him, jumped upon the hcrse behind 
him, and clasping him round the bosom, spurred on the 
horse and bore him from the midst of the fight. 

When the Musulrnans lost sight of the Sultan, a panic 
fell upon them; they fled and halted not until they were safe 
from the pursuit of the victors. A party of nobles and youths 
of Ghor had seen and recognized their leader with that lion- 
hearted Khiiji, and when he came up they drew together, 
and, forming a kind of litter with broken lances, they bore 
him to the haltingplace. The hearts of the troops were 
consoled by his appearance, and the Muhammadan faith 
gathered new strength in his life. He collected the scattered 
forces and retreated to the territories of Islam, leaving Kazi 
Tolak in the fort of Sarhind. Rai Pithaura advanced and 
invested the fort, which he besieged for thirteen months. 

Next year the Sultan assembled another army, and 
advanced to Hindustan to avenge his defeat. A trustworthy 
person named Mirinu-d din; one of the principal men of the 
hill? of Tolak, informed me that he was in this army, and 
that,its force amounted to one hundred and twenty thousand 
horsemen bearing armour. Before the Sultan could arrive the 
fort of Sarhind had capitulated, and the enemy were encamped 
in the vicinity of Narain. The Sultan drew up his battle array, 
leaving his main body in the rear, with the banners, canopies, 
and elephants, to the number of several divisions. His plan of 
attack being formed, he advanced quietly. The light un¬ 
armoured horsemen were made into four divisions of 10.000, 
were directed to advance and harass the enemy on all sides, 
on the right and on the left, in the front and in the rear, 
with their arrows. When the enemy collected his forces to 
attack, they were to support each other, and to charge at 
' full speed. By these tactics the infidels were worsted, the 
Almighty gave ns the victory over them, and they fled. 

Pithaura alighted from his elephant, mounted a horse, 
; and galloped off, but he was captured near Sarsuti,* and 

I [The text has ‘^Sarsi’^ in which it is followed by Nuru-l 
Hakk and others. Firishta says “Sarsuti’’. Briggs 1. 177.] 
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sent to hel). Gobind Bai, of DehU, was killed in the battle, 
and the Sultan recognized his head by the two teeth which 
he had broken. The capital, Ajmir, and all the Siwalik hills, 

Hansi, Sarsuti, and other districts were the results of this 
victory, which was gained in the year 588 h. (1192 a.d.) 

On his return homewards the Sultan placed Kutbu-d din 
in command of the fort of Kahram, and in the Same year this 
chief advancing to Mirat conquered that town, and took 
possession of Dehli. In tte following year he captured the 
fort of Kol. The Sultan came back from Ghazni in the year 
590 (1193 a.d. by way of Benares and Kanauj,* defeated 
Rai Jai Chandar, in the neighbourhood of Chandawah, and 
captured over 300 elephants in the battle. 

Under the rule of this just king victory followed the 
standards of his slave Kutbu-d din Aibak, so that the coun¬ 
tries of Nahrwala and Bhangar, the forts of Gwalior and 
Badaun, and other parts of Hindustan were conquered. But 
these victories will be related more in detail hereafter, in 
describing the victories of Kutbu-d din. 

Sultan Sa’id Ghiyasu-d din died at Hirat, when his 
brother Sultan Mu’izzu-d din was between Tus and Sarakhs 
in Khurasan, but the latter returned and secured his succes¬ 
sion to the throne. [Proceedings west of the Indm,] 

A rebellion had broken out among the Kokhars (Gakkars), 
and the tribes of the hills of Jud, and in the winter the 
Sultan went to Hindustan to put down the revolt. He 
defeated the rebels, and made their blood to flow in streams, 288 
but as he was returning home to Ghazni he fell into the hands 
of these infidels, and was put to death in the year 002 H. 

(1206 A.D.). The period of his reign was thirty-two years. 
[Detailed lists are given of his judges, relations, generals, 
victories, and of his] Slaves who attained royalty:—Sultan 
Taju-d din Yalduz, Sultan Nasiru-d din Kubaeha^ Sultan 
Shamsu-d din Altamsh, Sultan Kutbu-d din Aibak. 

1 [The author’s knowledge of geography is evidently at 
fault. Firishta says the battle was fought “between Chand- 
war and Etawa.”] 
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TABAKAT XX. 

The Mu’izziya Sultans of Hlnd. 

[Page 137 to 165 of the Printed Text.] 

This chapter is devoted to the history of those kings who 
were the slaves and servants of the Sultan Ghazi Mu’izzu-d 
din Muhammad Sam, and sat upon the throne of royalty in 
the country of Hindustan. The throne of that king descend¬ 
ed to them, as he had designed and as is mentioned above. 
They adorned their heads with the crown of royalty which 
had belonged to that king, and the influence of the light of 
Muhammadanism was preserved through their power over 
the different parts and provinces of Hindustan. 

1. Sultan KtUbu-d din Aibak,^ 

Sultan Kutbu-d din, the second Hatim, was a brave and 
liberal king. The Almighty had bestowed on him such 
courage and generosity that in his time there was no king like 
him from the east to the west. When the Almighty God wishes 
to exhibit to his people an example of greatness and majesty 
he endows one of his slaves with the qualities of courage and 
generosity, and then friends and enemies are influenced by 
his bounteous generosity and warlike prowess. So this 
299 king was generous and brave, and all the regions of Hindustan 
were 61 led with friends and cleared of foes. His bounty was 
continuous and his slaughter was continuous. 

When Sultan Kutbu-d din was 6rst brought from Turki- 
stan, his lot fell in the city of Naishapur, where he was 
bought by the chief Kazi, Fakhru-d din ’Abdu-F Aziz of Kufa, 
who was one of the descendants of the great Imam Abu 
Hanifa of Kufa. This Kazi was governor of Naishapur and 
its dependencies. Kutbu-d din grew up in the service and 
society of his master’s sons, and with them he learned to read 
the Kuran, and also acquired the arts of riding and archery. 
In a short time he became remarkable for his manly qualities. 

1 [This name is written in the inscriptions of the 
Kutb-minar at Dehli. Mr. Thomas reads it “Ai-beg.”— 
Thomas* Prinsep I, 327. The Araisb-i Mah61 says “Ipak,** 
See Note suprat p. 266.] 
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When he had nearly arrived at the age of manhood, merch¬ 
ants brought him to Ghaznin, and the Sultan Ghazi Mu’izzu-d 
din Muhammad Sam purchased him from them. He was 
possessed of every quality and virtue, but he was not comely 
in appearance. His little finger* was broken from his hand, 
and he was therefore called Aibak, ‘maimed in the hand,”- 

Sultan Mu’izzii-d diii used occasionally to indulge in 
music and conviviality, and one night he had a party, and, 
in the course of the banquet be graciously bestowed gifts of 
money and of uncoined gold and silver upon his servants. 
Kutbu'd din received his share among the rest, but whatever 
he got, either gold or silver, coined or uncoined, he gave it 
it all, when he went out of the assembly, to the Turki soldiers, 
guards, farashes and other servants. He kept nothing, either 
small or great, for himself. Next day when this was reported 
to the king, he was looked upon with great favour and’ 
condescension, and was appointed to some injportant duties 
about the Court. He thus became a great officer, and his 
rank grew higher every day, until by the king’s favour he 
was appointed Master of the Horse. While be held this 
station, the kings of Ghor, Ghaznin, and Bamian went to¬ 
wards Khurasan, Kutbu-d din showed great activity in 
repelling the attacks of Sultan Shah. He held the command 
of the foragers, and one day while in quest of forage, he was. 
unexpectedly attacked by the cavalry of the enemy. Kutbu-d 
din showed great bravery in the fight which ensued, but, his 
party was small, so he was overpowered, made prisoner, and 
carried to Sultan Shah. This prince ordered him into confine- 
ment, but when the battle was fought, and Sultan Shah was 
defeated, the victors released Kutbu-d din and brought him 
in his iron fetters, riding on a camel, to his master Sultan 
Mu’izzu-d din. The Sultan received him kindly, and on his 
arrival at his capital Ghaznin, he conferred on him the 
districts of Kahram. From thence he went to Mirat, of which 

1 ['‘Khinsar^'' little or middle finger.] 

2 [“>S'Aal” is the Persian word used as the explanation 
of aibak. But the statement of the text cannot be correct, 
as the name Aibak frequently occurs, and must be thenanie 
of a tribe, not a nickname.] 
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he took possession in a.ii. 587 (1191 A.D.)* In the same year 
he marched from Mirat and captured Dehli. 

In A.H. 590 (1194 a.d ) he and 'Izzu-d din Husain 
Kharmil, both being generals of the army, accompanied the 
Sultan and defeated Eai Jai Chand of Benares in the neigh¬ 
bourhood of Chandawal. In the year 591 h. (1195 a.d.) 
Thankar was conquered; and in 593 H. (1197 a.d.) he went 
towards Nahrwala, defeated Rai Bhim-deo, and took revenge 
on the part of the Sultan. He also took other countries of 
Hindustan as far as the outskirts of the dominions of China 
on the east. Malik’Izzu-d din Muhammad Bakhtiyar Khilji 
had subdued the districts of Bihar and Nadiya’ in those 
quarters, as will be related hereafter in the history of that 
general. 

When ISultan*i Ghazi Muhammad Sam died, Sultan 
Ghiyasu-d din Mahmud Muhammad Sam. his nephew, gave 
Kutbu-d din the royal canopy, and the title of Sultan. In 
A.u. 602 (1205 a d.) the new monarch marched from Dehli to 
attack Lohor, and on Tuesday, the 18th of the month of Zi-I 
Ka’da, in the same year June (1206), he mounted the throne 
in that city. After some time a dispute arose between him and 
301 Sultan Taju-d din Yalduz respecting Lohor, and it ended in 
a battle, in which the victory was gained by Sultan Kutbu-d 
din. Taju-d din fled. Sultan Kutbu-d din then proceeded 
towards Ghaznin, which he captured, and for forty days he 
sat upon the throne of that city, at the end of which time 
he returned to Dehli, as has been before mentioned. Death 
now claimed his own, and in the year 607 H. the Sultan fell 
from his horse in the field while he was playing chaugan, and 
the horse came down upon him, so that the pommel of the 
saddle entered his chest, and killed him. The period of his 
government, from his first conquest of Delhi up to this time, 
was twenty years, and the time of his reign, during which 
he wore the crown, and had the Khutba read and coin struck 
in his name, was somelhing more than four years, 

2. Aram Shah, son of Sultan Kuibu-d din Aibah. 

On the death of Sultan Kutbu-d din, the nobles and 

1 'Nuddeft.J 
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princevS of Hindustan deemed it advisable for the satisfaction 
of the array, the peace of the people, and the tranquillity 
of the country to place Aram Shah upon the throne. Sultan 
Kutbu-d din had three daughters, of whom the two eldest 
were, one after the death of the other, married to Malik 
Nasiru-d din Kubacha, and the third to Sultan Shamsu-d 
din. Now that Kutu-d din was dead, and Aram Shah was 
raised to tlic throne, Malik Nasiru-d din Kubacha marched 
towards Uch and ]\Iultan. Kutbu-d din had regarded Sultan 
Shameu-d din as w'ell suited for empire, had called him his 
son, and had given him Badaun in Jagir. The chief men 
of Dehli now invited him from Badaun and raised him to 
the throne. He espoused the daughter of Sultan Kutbu-d din. 

When Aram Shah expired, Hindustan was divided into 
four principalities. The province of Sindj was possessed by 
Nasiru-d din Kubacha; Dehli and its environs belonged to 
Sultan Sa’id Sharasu-d din: the districts of Lakhnaiiti were 
hold by the Khilji chiefs and Sultans, and the province of 
Lohor was held sometimes by Malik Taju-d din, sometimes 
by Malik Nasiru-d din Kubacha, and sometimes by Sultan 
Sharasu-d din. An account of each will be given hereafter. 

3. Nasiru-d din Kubacha. 

Malik Nasiru-d din was an excellent monarch and wag 
a slave of Sultan Mu’izzu-d din. He was a man of the 
highest intelligence, cleverness, experience, discretion, and 
acumen. He had served Sultan-i Ghazi Mu’izzu-d din for 
many years in all kinds of offices and positions, and he was 
well acquainted with all matters, small and great, concerning 
courts, and military and civil affairs. He obtained Uch and 
Multan, which were ruled by Malik Nasiru-d din Aitamur.* 
In the battle of Andkhod,^ which Sultan Mu’izz-d din fought 

1 [This sentence is defective and ambiguous,] 

2 [The name is written correctly “Andkhod,” not “Andkho” 
as in the translation of Firishta, which is followed by 
Elphinstone and the maps. The text of Firishta has “And- 
khod,” and this is the spelling of Ibn Hauka), Yakut, and 
the geographers generally. Yakut says the “ethnic name is 
Ankhudi,” and Gen. Cunningham proposes to identify it 
with the “Alikodra” of Ptolemy.] 
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Witii the armies of Khita and the princes of Turkistan, 
Nasiru-d din had displayed great valour by the stirrups of 
the Sultan, where he fought desperately, and sent many of 
the infidels to hell. The warriors of the army of Khita were 
distressed by the slaughter which he dealt around, so they 
all at once came upon him and thus he was overpowered.^ 
The Sultan Ghazi, through this event, came safely to the 
throne of Ghaznin, and the town of Uch was assigned to 
Malik Nasiru-d din Kubacha. He married two daughters of 
Sultan Kulbii-d din; by the first he had a son, Malik ^Alau-d 
din Bahram Shah, who was handsome and of amiable charac¬ 
ter, but he was addicted to pleasure, and gave way to his 
youthful passions. When Malik Nasiru-d din Kubacha, 
after the death of Sultan Kutbii-d din, went to Uch, he took 
the city of Multan; and Hindustan, Dewal, and all as far as 
the sea shore, fell into his power. He also took the forts, 
towns, and cities of the territory of Sind, and assumed regal 
dignity. He extended his rule to Tabar-hindh,^ Kahram, 
303 Sarsuti. He took Lohor several times, and fought a 
battle with the army of Ghaznin which had come there on the 
part of Sultan Taju-d din Yalduz; but he was defeated by 
Khwaja Muwaidu-1 Mulk Sanjari, who was minister of the 
king of Ghaznin. He still maintained possession of the terri¬ 
tory of Sind. During the struggles with the infidels of Chin, 
many chiefs of Khurasan, Ghor, and Ghaznin joined him, 
and upon all his associates he bestowed great favours and 
honours. There was continual variance between him and 
Sultan Sa’id Shams. 

When the battle between Jalalu-d din Khwarizm Shall 


1 [**8hahadat yaft'* lit. “he obtained martyrdom” or, “was 
slain.”] 

2 [There can be little, if any, doubt that this place is the 
same as Sarhindb, but from this point onwards the name is 
most persistently written “Tabarhindh,” although the name 
“Sarhindh,” has been used previously (pp. 295, 296). It may 
be a blunder of the copyist, but on the other hand, it may 
be another and older form of the name. The etymology of 
the word Sarhindh is doubtful, and has been a subject of 
speculation.—See Thornton.] 
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and Changiz Khan was fought on the banks of the Indus, 
Jalalu-d din came into Sind and went towards Dewal and 
Makran. After the victory of Nandua-tari the Moghal prince 
came with a large army to the walls of the city of Multan 
and besieged that strong fort for forty days. During this war 
and invasion Malik Nasiru-d din opened his treasures and 
lavished them munificently among the people. He gave such 
proofs of resolution, energy, wisdom, and personal bravery, 
that it will remain on record to the day of resurrection. This 
Moghal invasion took place in fhe year 621 h. (1224 a.p.) 
One year and six months after, the chiefs of Ghor through 
this irruption of the infidels, joined Nasiru-d din. Towards 
the end of the year 623 h. (1226 a o ). the army of Khllj, 
consisting of all the forces of Khwarizm, under the command 
of Malik Khan Khilj, invaded the lands of Mansura, one of 
the cities of Siwistan. Malik Nasiru-d din marched to expel 
them, and a battle ensued, in which the army of Khilj was 
defeated and the Khan of Khilj was slain. Malik Nasiru-d 
din then returned to Multan and Uch. 

In this same .year, the compiler of these leaves, Siraj 
Minhaj, came from the country of Khurasan, via Ghaznin 
and Mithan, and thence reached Uch by boat, on Tuesday, 
the 26th of the month of Jumada-1 awwal a.h. 624 (April, 
1227 A.D.). In the month of Zi-1 hijja of the same year, the 
Firozi college at Uch was consigned to the care of the author. 
On the provocation of the army of ’Alau-d din Bahram Shah, 
in the month of Rabi’u-1 awwal, a.h. 624, Sultan Sa'id Sham- 
su-d din encamped in sight of Uch. Malik Nasiru-d din 
fled by water towards Bhakkar, and the army of the Sultan, 
under the command of the Minister of State, Nizamu-l Mulk, 
pursued him and besieged him in that fort. The Sultan 
remained two months and twenty-seven days before Uch, 
and on Tuesday the 27th of Jumada-1 awwal the fort was 
taken. When the news of this conquest reached Malik 
Nasiru-d din, he sent his son, ’Alau-d din Bahram Shah to 
wait upon the Sultan ; but as he reached the camp on the 
22nd of Jumada-1 akhir, the news of the conquest of Bhakkar 
arrived. Malik Nasiru-d din dro\yu®d himself in the river 
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Sind and thus ended his life. He feigned in the territory of 
Sind, Uch, and Multan for twenty-two years. 

4. Sultan Bdhau-d din Tughril. 

Malik Bahau-d din Tughril was a man of kindly disposi¬ 
tion, just, charitable, and polite. He was one of the oldest 
servants of Sultan Ghazi Mu’izzu-d din, who with his favour 
had made him a great man. When the Sultan conquered the 
fort of Thankar' in the country of Bhayana ^ after fighting 
with the Rai, he consigned it to Bahau-d din, and he so 
improved the condition of the country that merchants and 
men of credit came thither from all parts of Hindustan, and 
Khurasan. He gave all of them houses and goods, and also 
made them masters of landed property, so that they settled 
there. As he and his army did not like to reside in the fort 
of Thankar, he founded the city of Sultan-kot,-^ in the 
territory of Bhayana and made it the place of his residence. 
From this place he constantly sent his horsemen towards 
Gwalior, When Sultan Ghazi retired from that fort 
305 Bahau-d din that he ought to secure it for hifUs^lf, 

Upon this hint Bahau-d din, posted a division of hia army 
at the foot of the fort of Gwalior, and at two parasangs 
distance he constructed a fortification, where his cavalry 
might picket at night and return in the morning to the base 
of the rock. A year passed and the garrison being reduced 
to extremities sent messengers to Kutbu-d din and surrender¬ 
ed the fort to him. There was a little misunderstanding 
between Bahau-d din and Sultan Kutbu-d din. Malik 
Bahau-d din Tughril was a man of excellent qualities, and 
he has left many marks of his goodness in the territory of 
Bhayana. 

5. Malik Ghazi IkhtiyarU’d din Muhammad Bakhtiyar Khiljiy 
of Lakhnauti. 

It is related that this Muhammad Bakhtiyar was a 

l[“Bhankar” or "‘Bhangar’'in other places, see p. 296. 
A note in the text gives the preference to “Thankar,’' but 
no reason is assigned ] 

2 [Bayana or Biana, fifty miles S.W. of Agra.] 

3 [See Firishta I. 195. A note in the text says “Sialkot.” 
blit this is impossible.] 
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Khiiji, of Ghor, of the province of Garmsir. He was a very 
smart, enterprising, bold, courageous, wise, and experienced 
man. He left his tribe and came to the Court of Sultisin 
Mu’izzu-d din, at Ghaznin, and was placed in the ditoan-i ^arz 
(office for petitions), but as the chief of that department was 
not satisfied with him he was dismissed, and proceeded from 
Ghaznin to Hindustan. When he reached the Court of Dehli, 
he was again rejected by the chief of the diwan-i 'arz of that 
city,^ and so he went on to Badaun, into the service of 
Hizbaru-d din Hasan, commander-in-chief, where he obtained 
a suitable position. After some time he went to Oudh in 
the service of Malik Hisamu-d din Ughlabak. He had good 
horses and arms, and he had showed much activity and 
valour at many places, so he obtained Sahlat and SahlP in 
Jagir. Being a bold and enterprising man, he used to make 
incursions into the districts of Munir (Monghir), and Behar, 
and bring away much plunder, until in this manner he 
obtained plenty of horses, arms, and men. The fame of his 630 
bravery and of his plundering raids spread abroad, and a 
body of Khiljis joined him from Hindustan. His exploits 
were reported to Sultan Kutbu-d din, and he sent him a dress 
and showed him great honour. Being thus encouraged, he 
led his army to Behar and ravaged it. In this manner he 
continued for a year or two to plunder the neighbourhood, 
and at last prepared to invade the country. 

It is said by credible persons that he went to the gate of 
the fort of Behar with only two hundred horse, and began 
the war by taking the enemy unawares. In the service of 
Bakhtiyar there were two brothers of great intelligence. One 
of them was named Nizamu-d din and the other Samsamu-d 
din. The compiler of this book met Samsamu-d din at 
Lakhnauti in the year 641 H. (1243 a d.), and heard the 
following story from him. When Bakhtiyar reached the 
. gate of the fort, and the fighting began, these two wise bro- 

1 [Here there is a variation in the text for four or five 
lines, but the reading adopted seems the most intelligible 
and consistent. See printed text p. 146.] 

2 [Var. “Salmat/’ “Sahlast.'*] 

' VOL. II. 
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tbers were active in that army of heroes. Muhammad Bakh- 
tiyar with great vigour and audacity rushed in at the gate 
of the fort and gained possession of the place. Great plun¬ 
der fell into the hands of the victors. Most of the inhabi¬ 
tants of the place were Brahmans with shaven head.s. They 
were put to death. Large numbers of books were found there, 
and when the Muhammadans saw them, they called for some 
persons to explain their contents, but all the men bad been 
killed. It was discovered that the whole h^rt and city was 
a place of study (madrasa). In the Hindi language the word 
Behar (vihar) means a college. 

When this conquest was achieved, Bakhtiyar returned 
laden with plunder, and came to Kutbu d din, who paid him 
much honour and respect. A body of the nobles of the Court 
looked upon the favours which Sultan Kutbu-d din bestowed 
upon him, with jealousy. In their convivial parties they 
used to sneer at him, and to cast jibes and ironical observa¬ 
tions at him. Their animosity reached to such a pitch that 
he was ordered to combat with an elephant at the White 
Palace. He struck it such a blow with his battle-axe on the 
trunk that it ran away, and he pursued it. On achieving 
this triumph, Sultan Kutbu-d din bestowed rich gifts upon 
him from his own royal treasure, and he also ordered his 
nobles to present to him such ample offerings as can scarcely 
be detailed. Muhammad Bakhtiyar in that very meeting 
scattered all those gifts and gave them away to the people. 
After receiving a robe from the Sultan he returned to Behar. 
Great fear of him prevailed in the minds of the infidels of 
the territories of Lahknauti, Behar, Bang (Bengal), and 
Kamrup. 

It is related by credible authorities that mention of the 
brave deeds and conquest of Malik Muhammad Bakhtiyar 
was made before Rai Lakhmaniya, whose capital was the city 
of Nudiya. He was a great Rai, and had sat upon the throne 
for a period of eighty years. A story about that Rai may 
be here related:— 

When the father of the Rai departed this world, he was 
in the womb of bis mother, so the crown was placed upon 
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her belly, and all the groat men expressed their loyalty before 
ber. His family was respected by all the Rais or chiefs of 
Hindustan, and Vas considered to hold the rank of Khalif, or 
sovereign. When the time of the birth of Lakhinaniya drew 
near, and symptoms of delivery appeared, his mother 
assembled the astrologers and Brahmans, in order that they 
might see if the aspect of the time was auspicious. They 
all unanimously said that if the child were born at that 
moment it would be exceedingly unlucky, for he would not 
become a sovereign. But that if the birth occurred two 
hours later the child would reign for eighty years. When his 
mother heard this opinion of the astrologers, she ordered her 
legs to be tied together, and caused herself to be hung with 
her head downdards. She also directed the astrologers to 
watch for the auspicious time. When they all agreed that 
the time for delivery was come, she ordered herself to be 
taken down, and Lakhmaniya was born directly, but he had 
no sooner come into the world than his mother died from the 
anguish she had endured. Lakhmaniya was placed upon 
the throne, and he ruled for eighty years It is said by 
trustworthy persons that no one, great or small, ever suffered 
injustice at his hands. He used to give a lac to every person 308‘ 
that asked him for charity; as was also the custom of the 
generous Sultan, the Hatim of the time, Kutbu-d din. In 
that country the current money is kaudas (kauris) intead of 
chitalSy^ and the smallest present he made was a lac of 
kaudas. 

Let us return to the history of Muhammad Bakhtiyar. 

When he came back from his visa to Sultan Kutbu-d din and 
conquered Behar, his fame reached the ears of Rai Lakhma¬ 
niya and spread throughout all parts of the Rai’s dominions. 

A body of astrologers, Brahxnans, and wise men of the 
kingdom, came to the Rai and represented to him that in 
their books the old Brahmans had written that the country 
would eventually fall into the hands of the Turks. The time 
appointed was approaching; the Turks had already taken 
Behar, and next year they would also attack his country, it 


1 [See Thomas, Jour. R. A. S. New Series II. 165.J 
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was therefore advisable that the Rai should make ];cace with 
them, so that all the people might emigrate from the terri¬ 
tory, and save themselves from eoiitentioii with the Turks. 
The Rai asked whether the man who was to conquer the 
country was described as having any peculiarity hi his per¬ 
son. They replied, Yes; the peculiarity is, that in standing 
upright both his hands hang down below the knees, so that 
bis fingers touch his shins.’ The Rai observed that it was 
best for him to send some eoniidential agents to make 
enquiry about that peculiarity. Accordingly confidential 
agents were despatched, an examination was made, and the 
peculiarity was found in the person of Muliammad Bakhtiyar. 
When this was ascertained to be the fact, most of the 
Brahmans and many chiefs (sahan) went away to the country 
of Sanknat,'-’ and to the cities of Bang and Kamrup, but Rai 
Lfdvhmaniya did not like to leave his territory. 

Next year Muhammad Bahktiyar prepared an army, 
and marched from Behar. He suddenly appeared before the 
city of Nudiya with only eighteen horsemen, the remainder 
3p9 of his army was left to follow. Muhammad Bakhtiyar did not 
molest any man, but went on peaceably and without ostenta¬ 
tion, so that no one could suspect who lie was. The people 
rather thought that he was a merchant, who bad brought 
horses for sale. In this manner he reached the gate of Rai 
Lakhmaniya’s palace, when he drew his sw ord and conimen- 
ceed the attack. At this time the Rai was at his dinner, and 
golden and silver dishes filled with food were placed before 
him according to the usual custom. All of a sudden a cry was 
raised at the gate of his palace and in the city. Before he 
had ascertained what had occurred, Muhammad Bakhtiyar 
had rushed into the palace and put a number of men to the 
sword. The Rai fled barefooted by the rear of the palace, and 
his w^hole treasure, and all his wives, maid servants, attend¬ 
ants, and women fell into the hands of the invader. Numerous 
elephants were taken, and such booty was obtained by the 

1 [An old Hindu idea of the figure of a hero.] 

2 [Var. “Sankat” and ‘SSaknatf' query “Jagganath.” 
See below.] 
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Muhammadans as is beyond all compute. When his army 
arrived, the whole city waa brought under subjection, and 
he fixed his head quarters there. 

Rai Lakhmaniya went towards Sanknat* and Bengal, 
where he died. His sons are to this day rulers in the territory 
of Bengal. When Muhammad Bakhtiyar had taken possession 
of the Rai’s territory, he destroyed the city of Nudiya and 
established the seat of his government at Lakhiiauti. He 
brought the surrounding places into his possession, and caused 
his name to be read in the Khutba and struck on the coins. 
Mosques, colleges, and monasteries were raised everywhere 
by the generous eflforts of him and his officers, and he sent 
a great portion of the spoil to Sultan Kutbu-d din. 

When several years had elapsed, he received information 
about the territories of Turkistan and Tibet, to the east of 
Lakhiiauti, and he began to entertain a desire of taking 
Tibet and Turkistan. For this purpose he prepared an army 
of about ten thousand horse. Among the hills which lie 
between Tibet and the territory of Lakhnauti, there are 
three races of people. The one is called Kuch (Kuch Behar), 310 
the second Mich, and the third, Tibaru.^ They all have 
Turki features and speak different languages, something bet¬ 
ween the language of Hind and that of Tibet. One of the 
chiefs of the tribes of Kuch and Mich, who was called' Ali 
Mich, had been converted to Muhammadanism by Muham¬ 
mad Bakhtiyar, and this man agreed to conduct him into 
the hills. He led him to a place where there was a city called 
Mardhan-kot.’^ It is said that in the ancient times when 
Gurshasp Shah returned from China, he came to Kamrud 
(Kamrup) and built this city. Before the town there runs a 
stream which is exceedingly large. It is called Bangamati,^ 

1 [Stewart in his History of Bengal says Jaggamth,] 

2 [Stewart gives these names “Koonch, Mikeh (or. Miekh) 
and Neharu.” History of Bengal, p. 46.] 

3 [Var. ‘"Bardhan, Dardhan.’* Stewart has ‘‘Burdehun or 
Murdehun.*’] 

4 [The Brahmaputra. It is so called in this part of its 
course.] 
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Whea it enters the country of Hindustan it receives in the 
Hindi language the name of Samundar. In length, breadth, 
and depth, it is three tim^s greater than the Ganges. Muham¬ 
mad Bakhtiyar came to the banks of this river, and ’Ali Mich 
went before the Muhammadan army. For ten days they 
marched on until he led them along the upper course of the 
river into the hills, to a place where from old times a bridge 
had stood over the water having about twenty (hist o and) 
arches of stone. When the army reached the bridge, Bakh¬ 
tiyar posted there two officers, one a Turk, and the other a 
Khiiji, with a large force to secure the place till his return. 
With the remainder of the army he then went over the 
bridge. The Rai of Kamrup, on receiving intelligence of the 
passage of the Muhammadans, sent some confidential officers 
to warn Bakhtiyar against invading the country of Tibet, 
and to assure him that he had better return and make more 
suitable preparations. He also added that he, the Rai of 
Kamrup, had determined that next year he also w^ould 
muster his forces and precede the Muhammadan army to 
secure the country. Muhammad Bakhtiyar paid no heed 
to these representations, but marched on towards the hills 
of Tibet. 

One night in the year 641 (1243 a. d.) he halted at a 
311 place between Deo-kot nnd Bangawan, and stayed as a guest 
in the house of Mu'atamadu-d daula, who had formerly been 
an equerry in the service of Muhammad Bakhtiyar and had 
lived in the town of Lakbnauti, From this man he heard 
that after passing ever the bridge, the road lay for fifteen 
stages through the defiles and passes of the mountains, and 
at the sixteenth stage level land was reached. The whole of 
that land was well populated, and the villages were flourish¬ 
ing. The village which was first reached had a fort, and 
when the Muhammadan army made an attack upon it, the 
people in the fort and the surrounding places came to oppose 
them, and a battle ensued. The fight raged from morning 
till the time of afternoon prayer, and large numbers of the 
Muhammadans were slain and wounded. The only weapons 
of the enemy were bamboo spears; and their armour, shields 
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and helmets, consisted only of raw sillk strongly fastened and 
sewed together. They all carried long bows and arrows. 
When night came on, the prisoners who had been taken 
were brought forward and questioned, and it was then 
ascertained that at five parasangs from that place there 
was a city called Karambatan,’ and in it there was 
about three hundred and fifty thousand brave Turks armed 
with bows. The moment the horsemen of the Muhammadans 
arrived, messengers went to report their approach, and these 
messengers would roach their destination next morning. 
When the author was at Lakhnauti, he made enquiries 
about that place, and learnt that it was a pretty large 
city. The ramparts of it are built of stone. The 
inhabitants of it are Brahmans and Nunis,‘^ and the city is 
under the sway of the chief of these people. They profess 
the Buddhist’’ religion. Every morning in the market of that 
city, about fifteen hundred horses are sold. All the saddle 
horses'* which come into the territory of Lakhnauti are 
brought from that country. Their roads pass through the 
ravines of the mountains, as is quite common in that part of 
the country. Between Kamrup and Tibet there are thirty- 
five mountain passes through which horses are brought to 
Lakhnauti. 

In short, when Muhammad Bakhtiyar became aware 
of the nature of the country, and saw that his men were tired 
and exhausted, and that many had been slain and disabled 
in the first day’s march, he consulted with his nobles, and 
they resolved that it was advisable to retreat, that in the 
following year they miglit return to the county in a state 

l[Var. "‘Karara-bain,” ‘ Laram-bain.” Stewart has “Kiirm- 
puttun. 

1 [“Nuniyan,” var. “Timiyan].” 

3 Tarsal.'' which according to the dictionaries, 

means Christianity, or Fire-worship. It is not likely that either 
can be intended here, though Stevyart in his Hist, of Beiigal 
sa^^s, “their prince was a Christian.’* The term is probably 
applied to any established religion other than Muhammad¬ 
anism.] " 

4 [''Asp‘i tang-bastah .” Stawart*reads ‘‘ Tanghan ,’’ which 
is probably right.] 
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of greater preparation. On their way back there was not 
left on all the road a single blade of grass or a bit of wood. 
All had been set on fire and burnt. The inhabitants of the 
valleys and passes had all removed far away from the road, 
and for the space of fifteen days not a sir of food nor a blade 
of grass or fodder was to be found, and they were compelled 
to kill and eat their horses. 

When, after descending the hills of the land of Kararup, 
they reached the bridge, they found that the arches of it had 
been demolished. The two officers wht) had been left to guard 
it had quarrelled, and in their animosity to each other had 
neglected to take care of the bridge and the road, so the 
Hindus of Kamrup had come there and destroyed the bridge. 
When Muhammad Bakhtiyar with his army reached the 
plaee, he found no means of erossing. Neither was there a 
boat to be found, so he was greatly troubled and perplexed. 
They resolved to fix on some place where to encamp, and 
prepare rails and boats to enable them to cross the river. 

In the vicinity of this place was perceived a temple, very- 
lofty and strong, and of beautiful structure. In it there were 
numerous idols of gold and silver, and one very large golden 
idol, which exceeded two or three thousand miskals in weight. 
Muhammad Bakhtiyar and the remnant of his army sought 
^ refuge in that temple, and set about procuring wood and ropes 
lor constructing rafts to cross the stream. The Rai of Kamrup 
w as informed of the distress and weakness of the Muham¬ 
madans, and he issued orders to all the Hindus of his terri¬ 
tory to come up, levy after levy, and all around the temple 
they were to stick their bamboo spears in the ground and to 
plait them together so as to form a kind of wa’l. When the 
soldiers of Islam saw^ this they told Muhammad Bakhtiyar 
that if they remained passive they would all be taken in the 
trap of the infidels and be made prisoners; some way of 
escape must be sought out By common consent they 
made a simultaneous sally, and directing their efforts to one 
spot, they cleared for themselves a way through the dangerous 
obstacle to the open ground. The Hindus pursued them to 
the htotks of the river and halted there. Every one exerted 
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his ingenuity to devise some means of passing over the river. 

One of the soldiers urged his horse into the water, and it was 
found fordable to the distance of a bow-shot. A cry arose in 
the army that a fordable passage was found, and all threw 
themselves into the stream. The Hindus in their rear took 
possession of the banks. When the Muhammadans reached 
the middle of the stream, the water was found to be very 
deep, and they nearly all perished. Muhammad Bakhtiyar 
with some horse, to the number of about a hundred, more or 
less, crossed the river with the greatest difficulty, but all 
the rest were drowned. 

When Muhammad Bakhtiyar escaped from this watery 
grave, the intelligence of it reached the people of Kuch and 
Mich. ’Ali Mich, the guide, sent his relatives forward on the 
road to meet him, and received him with much kindness 
and hospitality. When Bakhtiyar reached Deokot he was 
seized by sickness, occasioned by excess of grief. He 
would never go out, because he felt ashamed to look on 
the wives and children of those who had perished. If ever 
he dtd ride out, all people, women and children, from 
llicir housetops and the streets, cried out cursing and abusing 
him. In this position the remark often fell from his tongue, 

•'Has any misfortune befallen Sultan Ghazi Mu*izzu-d din 
Muhammad Sam, that my fortune has turned so bad?*’ It 
w as even so, for Sultan Ghazi was killed about that time. 314 
Muhammad Bakhtiyar grew worse under his trouble, took 
to his bed, and died. Some writers say that there was a 
chief under Muhammad Bakhtiyar, of the same tribe as 
himself, ’Ali Mardan Khilji by name. He was a very bold 
and dauntless man, and the district of Kuni had been assigned 
to him. When he heard of Bakhtiyar’s sickness he came to 
Deokot, where Bakhtiyar was lying ill. Three days had 
elapsed since anyone had been admitted to see him, but ’All 
Mardan by some means got in to him, drew aside the sheet 
with which he was covered, and killed him with a knife. His 
death took place in a H. 602 (1205 a.d.), 

6. Malik 'Izzu-d din Muhammad Shiran Khilji, 

It is related that Muhammad Shiran and Ahmad Iran 
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were two brothers, sons of a noble Khilji. They were in the 
eervice of Muhammad Bakhtiyar, and when this chief started 
on his campaign in Kamrup and Tibet, he sent Shiran and 
his brother Ahmad with detachments of his troops to Lakh^ 
nauti and Jajnagar. On the arrival of the news of the defeat 
and death of Bakhtiyar, they returned from their stations, 
and came dutifully to Deukot. From that place he (Muham¬ 
mad Shiran) went to Narkoti, which belonged to ’Ali Mardan, 
and seizing him in punishment of the crime he had committed, 
put him in prison under the charge of the Kotwal of the 
place, whose name was Baba Kotwal Isfahan!. Ho then 
came back to Deokot and collected all the nobles. This 
Muhammad Shiran was a very active and high principled 
man. 

When Muhammad Bakhtiyar sacked the city of Nudiya 
and defeated Kai Lakhmaniya, the soldiers, followers, and 
elephants of the Rai were dispersed, and the Muhammadans 
pursued and plundered them. Muhammad Shiran was three 
days absent from the camp on this pursuit, so that all the 
officers began to be apprehensive about him. After the third 
day, news was brought that Muhammad Shiran had captured 
eighteen or more elephants in a certain jungle, with their 
drivers, and alone by himself he was keeping them there. 
Horsemen were sent out to his assistance and all the 
elephants were brought in. In short, Muhammad Bhiran 
was an energetic man, ready and full of expedients. When 
he returned, after taking ’Ali Mardan prisoner, as he was 
the chief of all the Khilji nobles, they all rendered him 
homage, but each noble continued to rule over the districts 
which belonged to himself. ’Ali Mardan contrived to in¬ 
gratiate himself with the Kotwal, and, escaping from prison, 
he went to the Court of Delhi. Upon his representations 
Sultan Kutbu-d din sent Kaimaz^ Rumi from Oude towards 
Lakbnauti, and in execution of the royal orders the Khilji 
chiefs were quieted. Hisamu d din *Auz Khilji, who had 
received the districts of Gangatori^ from Muhammad Bakh¬ 
tiyar, came to receive Kaimaz Rumi, and went with him to 


1 [Var. “Kanmaz,’'“Kimar.”] 2 [Yar*‘‘Kankori.’*] 
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Beokot. Here Kaimaz transferred to him the district of 
Deokot/ and then returned. Muhammad Shiran and other 
Khilji chiefs having assembled determined to attack Deokut, 
so Kaimaz came b^ck from the middle of his journey iuid 
fought a battle with the Khilji chiefs, and Muhammad Shiran 
and the other Khiljis were defeated. Quarrols afterwards 
broke out among these chief in the neighbourhood of Makida^ 
and Mantus, and Muhammad Shiran was slain. His tomb 
is in that country. 

7. Malik Alau-d din 'AH Mardan Khilji. 

’All Mardan was very resolute, bold, and fearless. When 
he escaped from the prison at Narkoti, he came to Sultan 
Kutbu-d din, and with him went to Ghaznin, where be fell 
into the hands of the Turks of that place. It is related that 
one day as he was going to a hunting-ground with SuUan 
Taju d din Yalduz, he said to one of the Khilji nobles, who 
was called Salar-i Zafar (victorious general), ‘’What would 
you say if 1 were to kill Taju-d din Y'alduz with one arrow, 
and to make you king on the spot.’’ Zafar Khilj was a wise 
man, and he prevented him from committing the (crime). 
When he returned from the hunt Zafar gave him two horses 
and sent him away. On reaching Hindustan, he waited upon 
Sultan Kutbu-d din and received much honour and favour. 
The province of Lakhuauti was conferred on him and he 
went to that place. When he had crossed the Kosi river, 
HiSamu-d din ’Auz Khilji came from Deo kot to meet him. 
He then entered l)eo-kot, assumed the reins of government, 
and brought all the territories under his rule. WTien Sultan 
Kutbu-d din died, ’Ali Mardan assumed royal state, “and 
ordered his name to be read in the Khutba, under the Title 
of Sultan ’Alau-d din. He was a cruel and sanguinary man. 
He sent his army in different directions and slew aiany 
Khilji chiefs. ITie Rais of the surrounding places grew ap¬ 
prehensive of him, and sent him presents and tribute. He 
began to issue orders to varkms parts of Hindustan, and to 
utter most extravagant vaunts before the assembly, and in 
open court he talked about the kings of Khurasan, Ghazni, 


1 [Var. Sakwanda.j 
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, a^d Glior, and uttered the most useless absurdities. : He 
e^Ten .talked ,of sending his ruaiidates to Ghaznin, Khurasan, 

^ find *Irak, requiring them to submit to his rule. 

It is related that there was a merchant in that country 
who was reduced to poverty and had lost all his wealth. 
He requested a donation from ’Ali Mardan, and the king 
enquired what place he was a native of. He replied, Safichan 
(Ispahan), The king then ordered a farman to be written, 
granting to him Safahan as his jagir. Through dread of his 
great severity and harshness, no one dared to say that Safa¬ 
han was not in his possession. If any person told him, when 
he made such grant, that the place was not his, he replied, 
"T shall take it.” So he granted Safahan to that merchant, 
'who was indigent and miserable. The great and wise person 
of the place represei;ted in behalf of the poor fellow, that he 
required money for the expences of the journey and for 
"the fitting out of an army to take possession of his grant of 
Ispahan. A large sum of money was accordingly ordered to 
317 ^by given to the merchant. To such a degree was the haughti¬ 
ness and severity and false pride of ’Ali Mardan excited* 
Besides all this, he was a cruel man and a tyrant. The poor 
people, the peasants, and the army were all tired of his 
tyranny and cruelty. They had no way of escape but in 
‘ rebellion. A number of Khilji chiefs combined against him 
and killed him. They then placed Hisamii-d din ’Auz upon 
' the throne. The length of ’Ali Mardan’s reign was two 
‘ years, more or less. 

8. Malik Himmu-d din 'Auz Khilji, 

a . 

Hisamu-d din ’Auz was a man of kindly disposition. He 
was a Khilj of Ghor. It is said that once upon a time he 
was driving a laden mule along the skirls of the hills of Ghor 
. . to a certain village, on his journey from the country of 
Zawulistan to the highlands called Pasha-afruz. Two fakirs 
, in religious garb came to him and asked him whether he 
carried any food on his mule. ’Auz Khilji replied that he did, 
Be luul with hini some traveller’s bread, which he took from 
a bag on the back of the mule and spread it before the 
V Whan th^y had eaten the food^ he prodttoed 
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some water and held it in a vessel before them. The faltifi 
partook of the food and drank of the water which he pteeient* 
ed; they began to talk with each other saying,; ^^This inail 
has rendered us a service, we must not let him lose by it.** 

They turned their faces towards ’Auz Khilji and said, 
chief, go towards Hindustan; we give you the country as far 
as Muhammadanism has spread/’ > 

At this direction of the fakirs he returned from that spot, 
and placed his wife upon his mule, and took his way towards 
Hindustan. He joined Muhammad Bakhtiyar; and his fortune 
reached such a degree of success that his name was read in 
the Khutba and struck upon the coin throughout the territory 
of Lakhnauti. To him thelitle of Sultan Ghiyasu*d din waa 
given. He made the city of Lakhnauti the seat of his govern¬ 
ment, and built a fort for his residence. People flocked to him 
from all quarters, for he was exceedingly good, and possessed JJg 
solid endowments, both external and internal. He was polite, 
brave, just and generous. During his reign, the army and - 
the people in general lived in tranquility and comforts All 
his iicbles were greatly benefitted by his gifts and bounty, 
and obtained immense wealth. He left many fine monuments 
of his goodness behind him in the country. He raised public 
buildings and mosques. He gave stipends to learned men 
and to shaikhs and saiyids; he also bestowed property and 
goods upon other classes of the people. For instance, there 
was a descendant of the Imam of ^Firoz-koh, who was called 
Jalalu-d din, son of Janialu-d din Ghaznawi. He came with 
a body of men from his native country to Hindustan in a.h. 

608 (1211 ad) After some years he went back to Firoz-koh, 
taking immense wealth with him. On being asked ho^ he 
obtained those riches, he said, that when he reached Hindus¬ 
tan, he went to Dehii, and from thence he determined to 
proceed to Lakhnauti. When he reached that plhoe the 
Almighty so favoured him that his name was mentioned in the 
Court of Ghiyasu'd din That kind-hearted king awarded him 
from his treasure a large dishfull of gold and silver Jeihlbs, 
worth about ten thousand silver tankas. He also ordered the 
chiefs, nobles^d ministers to give something, andMb^edhigly 
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tftcii one gave him some present, amounting in the whole to 
about three thousand pieces more, and at the time of his 
departure, five thousand pieces were added to what he had 
formerly received; so that the Imam-zada obtained eighteen 
thousand tankas though the favour of that Ghiyasu-d din 
Khiiji, king of Lakhnauti. 

When the writer of this book reached the territory of 
Lakhnauti in a.h. 641 (1243 a.d.), he witnessed the charity of 
this king with his own eyes. 

The territory of Lakhnauti consists of two parts, on oppo¬ 
site banks of the Ganges. That to the west is called Da),' 
the city of Lakhnauti is on this side. The eastern side is call- 
ed Barbanda,“ and the city of Deo-kot is on that side. From 
Lakhnanti to the gates of Lakhnaur,*^ and on the other 
side of the river as far as the city of Deo-kot, embankments 
ipul) have been raised, which extend for ten days’ journey. 
The teason for this is that during the rains all that country is 
inundated and if there were no embankments people would 
have to go to different parts and places in boats. In his 
reign, the roads by means of these embankments became 
passable by all men. It is also said that when after the death 
of Malik Nasiru-d din Mahmud, Sultan Sa’id Shamsu-d din 
Qame to the territory of I^akhnauti to repress the rebellion 
of Ikhtiyaru-d din, he noticed the charity of Ghiy’asu-d 
diu. Whenever afterwards he mentioned his name he used 
to call him Sultan, and it pleased him to say that, consider¬ 
ing his great charity, no one ought to hesitate about giving 
him that title. Indeed he was a generous, just, and good- 
natured man. All the territories of Lakhnauti, such as 
Jajnagar and the provinces of Bengal, Kainrup, and Tirhut, 
used to send him offerings. The district of Lakhnaur submit¬ 
ted to him, and brought him elephants furniture, and treas¬ 
ures in abundance, and he established his officers there. 

Sultan Sa^id Shamsu-d din sent armies serveral times 
foom i)ehli, and having conquered the province of Behar 

l 2 [Var. “Barand.”] 

3 [Steward reads ‘*Nagor (in Birbhum)but Nagor is 
right away from the river.] 
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he stiationed his officers there. Iri 622 (122S a.i>.) be' 
invaded Lakhnauti and (Thiy’asn-d din advanced his boats up 
the stream to oppose him but peace was made between them. * 

ShamsU'd din accepted thirty-eight elephants, and treasure to ' 

the amount of eighty lacs. He ordered the Khutba to' be read ^ ^ 

in his name. On his departure he gave Behar to Malik 
^AlaAi-d din Jani. Ghiy’asu-d din ’Auz came to Behar from 
Lakhnauti, and took it, and acted tyrannically. At last ’'‘ 
in the year 624 (1227 a.d.), Malik Shahid Nasiru-d din ' 
Mahmud, son of Sultan Shamsu-d din, having collected: an 
army in Hindustan, and accompanied by *Izzu-l Malik J^pi, 
marched from Oude to Lakhnauti. At this time Ghiy’asu-d; 
din ’Auz had gone on an expedition to Bengal and Kamrup, 
and had left Lakhnauti stripped of defenders. Malik Nasiru-d ^ ^i| 
din JMahmud captured the place, and when Ghiy’asu-d din .. 3^0 
heard of its fall, he returntd and fought a battje with, the 
conqueror, but he aiid all his officers were made prisoners. He . 
was then killed, after a reign of twelve years. 

^ TABAKAT XXL 

History op the Shamsiya Kings of Hindttstan. ^ 

[Page 164 to page 228 of the Text ], 1 

I. —Sultan Shmnmi d dnnya wan-d din Afm4 Muzaffar Aliamsh, 

It was destined from all eternity by the most high ^nd 2 
holy God that the country of Hindustan should be plajced, 
under the protection of the great king, the light of the . 
world and religion, Sultan Abu-1 Muzaffar Altamsh. [Tfie ^, 
exordium.goes on nt some length in a similar inflated style of 
eutogy of the monarch and of Dehil his capital], 

' . . >v . V V 

It is related by credible persons that Sultan ShainB^]^-4 
was chosen by the destiny of Providence in his early, age fnoia v,..*. 
the tribes of Albari^ in Turkistaii for/the sovereignty pf„^. . 

Islam and of the dominions of Hindustan, flis father, wboM 
name was Yalara Khan, had numerous dependents, relatives, 
and followers in his employ. The future monarch was front, his * 
childhood remarkable for beauty, intelligence, and grace,4Aicb 
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ltd excited jealousy in the hearts of his brothers, so they enticed 
him away from his father and mother with the j retence of 
going to see a drove of horses. His case was like that of 
Joseph : “They said, father, why dost thou not trust Joseph 
with us, for we are sincere friends to him ? Send him with us 
in the morning, that he may amuse himself and sport, and 
we will take care of him.” When they brought him to the 
drove of horses, they sold him to the dealers. Some say that 
his sellers were his cousins. The horse-dealers took him to 
321 Bukhara, and sold him to one of the relations of the chief 
judge of that city. For some time he remained with that 
great and noble family, the chiefs of which nourished 
and educated him like a son. 

A credible person has related, that he heard in the 
gracious words of the king himself, that on a certain occasion 
one of the members of the famil}' gave him a piece of money 
and ordered him to go to the bazar and buy some grapes. He 
went to the bazar, and on the way lost the piece of money. 
Being of tender age, he began to cry fOr fear; and while he 
was weeping and crying, a fakir came to him, took his hand, 
purchased some grapes, and gave them to him, saying: 
“When you obtain wealth and dominion, take care that yon 
show respect to fakirs and pious men, and maintain their 
rights.” He gave his promise to the fakir, and whatever 
fortune and power he obtained he always ascribed to the 
favour shewn him by that fakir. It is firmly believed that no 
king so benevolent, so sympathising, and so respectful to the 
learned and to elders as he was, ever rose by his native energy 
to the cradle of empire. 

From that noble and distinguished family, he was purchas¬ 
ed by a merchant whose name was Haji Bukhari, and he 
sold him to another merchant named Jamalu-d din Chast 
Kaba, who brought him to Ghazni.. No Turk equal to liim in 
beauty, virtue, intelligence, and nobleness, had at that time 
fceen brought to that city. Mention of him was made before 
.his majesty Sultan Mu1zzu-d din Muhamn.ad Sam, who 
ordered that a price should^ be named f<»r him. He was 

VOL. n. 21 
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coupled with another Turk named Aibak, and a thousand 
dinars in refined gold was fixed as the price of each, but 
Jamalu-d din Chast Kaba demurred to sell him for this price, 
fio the Sultan gave orders that nobody should purchase him. 

After this, Jamalu-d din Chast Kaba stayed one year in 
Ghazni, and the.i went to Bukhara, carrying the future Sultan 
with him. After staying there three years, he again brought 
him back to Ghazni; but no one, for fear of the king’s orders, 
ventured to purchase. He had been there one year, when 
Kutbu d din‘ returned to Ghaznin with Malik Nasiru-d din 322 
Husain, after the invasion of Nahrwala and the conquest of 
Guzerat. He heard an account of Shamsu-d din, and asked 
the permission of Sultan Mu’izzu-d din to purchase him. The 
Sultan said that orders had been passed that he should not 
be purchased in Ghazni, but he might take him to Dehli and 
buy him there. Kutbu-d din consigned to Nizaniu-d din 
Muhammad the management of the business, and ordered 
him to take Jamalu-d din Chast Kaba with him to Hindustan 
that he might purchase Shamsu-d din there. According to 
these directions, Nizamu-d din brought them to Dehli, and 
Kutbii-d din purchased him and the other slave for one lac of 
chilaU, The other slave was a Turk, whose name was Aibak, 
but this was changed to Tamghaj,‘^ and he became chief of 
Tabarhindh. He was slain in the battle fought between Taju-d 
dinYalduz and Kutbu-d din. Altamsh was made chief of 
the guards. Kutbu-d din called him his son and kept him 
near his person. His rank and honour increased every day. 

Marks of intelligence were evident in all his actions, so he 
was elevated to the rank of Amir-shikar (chief huntsman)* 

When Gwalior was taken he became amir of that place. After 
that he obtained the district and town of Baran and its 
dependencies. Some time after this, when the proofs of his 
energy, bravery, and heroism were fully displayed, and had 

1 [The author constantly prefixes by anticipation the 
title of Sultan to the names of Kutbu-d din, Shamsu-d din, 
and others who eventually became kings; but, to avoid 
confusion, this title has been omitted in passages relating to 
times anterior to their attainment of the regal dignity]. 

2 l‘*Toghan” in Firishta.j 
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been witnessed by Kuibu-d din, the country of Badaiin was 
entrusted to him. When Sultan Mu*izzu-d din Muhammad 
Sam returned from Khwarizm, after being defeated in ihe 
battle of Andkhod by the armies of Khita, the Kokhar 
(Gakkar) tribes broke out in rebellion, and the Sultan 
marched against them from Ghazni. Kutbu-d din, according 
to his orders, brought up an army from Hindustan, and 
Shamsu-d din accompanied him with the forces of Badaua. In 
the height of the battle, Shamsu-d din rode into the stream of 
the Jailam, where that wretched rabble had taken refuge, 
and exhibited great bravery, galling the enemy so with his 
arrows that he overcame their resistance, and sent them 
from the tops of the waves into the depths of hell : “they 
drowned and entered the fires.” 

The Sultan in the midst of the battle observed his feats 
of daring and courage, and enquired who he was. When his 
majesty was enlightened upon this point he called him into 
his presence and honoured him with especial notice. Kulbu-d 
din was ordered to treat Altamsh well, as he was destined for 
great works. His majesty then ordered the deed of his 
freedom to be written out and graciously granted him bis 
liberty. 

When Sultan Kutbu-d din expired at Lahore,* the com- 
mauder-in-chief, ’Ali Isma’il, who had charge of JJehli, joined 
with some other nobles and principal men, and sent letters to 
Badaun inviting Shamsu-d din. When he arrived he mount¬ 
ed the throne of Dehli in a.h. 607 (1210 a.d.) and established 
his authority The Turks and the Mu’izzi chiefs assembled 
from all quarters in Dehli, but the Turks and Mu’izzi chiefs of 
that city did not join them. They resolved to try the effect of 
resistance, so they went out of Dehli, collected in the environs 
and raised the standard of revolt. Sultan Shamsu-d din 
marched out of Dehli with a body of horse and his own 
peisonal followers, defeated them in the plains of the Juma 
and put most of their horsemen to the sword. Afterwards 
Sultan Taju-d din made a treaty with him from Lahore and 


1 [The name is here mrariably spelt ''Lohor/’j 
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Ghazni and sent him some insignia of royalty. Quarrels 
arose several times between Sultan Shamsu-d din Altamsh 
and Malik Nasiru-d dm Kubacha about Lahore, Tabarhindh, 
and Kahram; and in the year 014 (1217 a.d ) he defeated 
Kubacha, IL^stilities also broke out at different times between 
him and tlie chiefs of various parts of Hindustan and the 
Turks, but as he was assisted by Divine favour, every one 
who resisted him or rebelled was subdued. Heaven still 
continued to lavour him, and all the territories belonging to 324 
Dehli, Badaun, Oudh, Benares, and the Siwalik hills came 
into his poi^session. 

Sultan Taju-d din Yalduz having lied before the army 
of Khwarizm came to Lahore. A dispute arose between him 
and Sultan Shamsu-d din regarding the limits of their 
possessions, and a battle was fought between them at Narain 
in A 11.612 (a.d 1215) in which the Sultan achieved the 
victory, and Taju-d din Yalduz was taken prisoner. He was 
brought, according to orders, to Dehli and was sent to 
Badaun, where he was buried,’ 

After this another battle was fought in the year 614 H. 

(1217 A.D.) with Malik Nasiru-d din Kubacha, and he was 
again defeated. 

Great events now occurred in Khurasan through the 
appearance of the Moghal Changiz Khan. In a.ii. 615 (1218 
a.d.) Jalalu-d din, king of Khwarizm, having fled from the 
army of the infidels came towards Hindustan, and some 
fighting followed on the frontiers of Lahore. Shamsu-d din 
led his forces out of Dehli towards Lahore, and Khwarizm 
Shah fled before the army of Hindustan and went tow'ards 
Sind and Siwistan. 

After this, in 622 H. (1225 a.d.), Sultan Shamsu-d din 
carried his arms towards Lakhnauti, and Ghiyasu-d din 
^Auz Khilji placed the yoke of servitude on the neck of 
submission and presented thirty elephants and eighty lacs of 
the current coin. He also ordered the Khutba to be read 
and the coin to be struck in the name of Shamsu-d din. 

1 [The author is silent here as to his death, but in th^ . 
memoir of Taju-d din hejsays that he was killed.] 
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In A H. 623 (1226 a,d.) he marched to conquer the fort of 
Raiithambhor* which is celebrated in all parts of Hindustan 
for its great strength and security. It is related in the Hindu 
histories that it had been invaded by more than seventy 
325 {haftad o and) kings, and no one had been able to take it. In 
the space of a few months in the year 623, through the favour 
of God, the fort fell into the hands of Shamsu*d din. One 
year after this, a h. 624, he attacked the fort of Mandur in 
the Siwalik hills-^ there also God bestowed victory on him, 
and much plunder fell into the hands of his followers. After 
another year, in a h. 625 (1228 a.d.), an army was sent 
from Dehli towards the cities of Uch and Multan. The 
author of this book, Minhaj Siraj, had come from Ghor and 
Khurasan to Sind, Uch, and Multan, in the month of Rajab, 
A.H. 624. On the first of Rabi’u-1 awwal, a h. 625 (Feb. 
1228), Sultan Sa’id Shamsu-d din reached the foot of the 
fort of Uch. Malik Nasiru-d din Kubacha had pitched his 
camp at the gate of the fort of Amrawat^ and all his followers 
and baggage were in ships and boats moored in front of the 
camp. 

On Friday, after the time of prayer, some swift runners 
came from the direction of Multan and reported that Malik 
Nasiru-d din Aitamur had been detached from Lahore and 
had come to the fort of Multan ; also that Sultan Shamsu-d 
din himself w^as marching towards Uch via Tabarhindh. 
Malik Nasiru-d din Kubacha fled with all his army in boats 
to Bhakkar, and ordered his minister, ’Ainu-1 Mulk Husain 

1 [This name is spelt in many different ways. Here in 
the text we have “Rantampor.” It also occurs as “Rintham- 
bor,” “Runtamboor,” etc. Colebrooke derives the name from 
the SfinskTit Bana-sthamha-bhramara, “the bee of the pillar 
of war.”—Trans. R. As. Soo. I. 143.] 

2 [Briggs in the translation of Firishta says, “Mando 
and the country of Malwa;” and this statement has been 
adopted by Elphinstone. It is manifestly wrong, and there 
is no warrant for it in the text of Firishta, which fully agrees 
with the statement of our author. The true version of 
Firishta’s words is “He marched to the fort of Mandur, which 
fort, with all the Siwalik hills, he reduced.”] 

3 [Var, “Amrut, Ahrut.”] 
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Ashghari, to remove all the treasure from the fort of Uch 
to Biiakkar, 

Sultan Sliamsu-d din sent two of his principal generals 
in advance with an army to the walls of Uch. One of these 
was Malik ’Tzzii-d din Muhammad Salar, lord chamberlain, 
and tlic (>thcr was Kazlak Khan Sanjar Sultani, chief of 
Tabaihindh. Four days after, the Sultan himself arrived at 
Uch with all his elephants and baggage, and pitched his tents 
there. He sent his minister, Nizamu-d din Muhammad 
Junaidi, with other nobles, in pursuit of Malik Nasiru-d din 
to the fort of Bhakkar. Fighting continued for one month 
under the walls of Uch, and on Tuesday, the 29th of 
Jurnada-I akhir A.ii. 625 (May, 1228), the place capitulated. 
In the same month Malik Nasiru-d din Kubacha drowned 
himself at the fort of Bhakkar in the waters of the Indus, 
having a few days before sent his son, Malik ’Alau-d din 
Bahrain Shall to wait upon Sultan Shainsu-d din. After a 
few days the treasures were taken possession of, and the 
remaining forces of Malik Nasiru-d din entered into the 
service of the conqueror. All that country down to the sea 
shore was subdued. Malik Sinanu-d din Habsh, chief of 
Dewal and Sind, came and did homrge to the Sultan. When 
the noble mind of the king was satisfied with the conquest 
of the country, he returned to Dehli. 

The writer of this book had obtained an audience at the 
Court of that great and religious king on the first day his 
camp was pitched at Uch (may God preserve it!), and was 
received with favour. When his majesty returned from that 
fort, the compiler also came to Dehli (may God glorify it!) 
with the victorious army of that invincible king, and reached 
the city in the month of Ramazan a.h. 625 (August, 1228). 
At this time messengers bringing splendid robes from the 
seat of the Khilafat reached the frontiers of Nag ore, and on 
Monday, the 2nd of Rabi^u-1 awwal a.h. 626, they arrived 
at the capital, and the city was adorned by their presence* 
The king and his chief nobles and his sons and the other 
nobility and servants were all honoured with robes sent from 
the metropolis of Islam. 
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After great revelling and rejoicing, news arrived in 
Jnmada-l awwal, 626 (April, 1229), of the death of Prince 
Sa*id Nasiru-d din Mahmud. Balka^ Malik Khilji had broken 
out in rebellion in the territories of Lakhnauti, and Sultan 
Shamsu d din led thither the oimies of IlirduFtfin, and 
having captured the rebel, he, in a.h. 627, gave the throne of 
Lakhnauti to Malik ’A’au-ddin Jani, ai d rtturned to his 
capital in the month of Rajah of the same year. 

In A H. 629 he marched for the conquest of Gwalior, and 
when his royal tents were pitched under the walls of the fort, 
Milak Peo,^ the accursed son of Basil the accursed, began 
the war. For eleven months the camp rerrained under the 
fort. In the month of Sha’ban of the same year ll}e author of 
this book came to the Court from Dehli and obtained audi¬ 
ence He w^as ordered to preach in turn at the door of the 
royal tent. Discourses were appointed to be delivered three 
times every week, and during the month of Ramazan on 
every day. But in other months the rule of three times was 
observed. Ninett -five times religious assemblies were convened 
at the royal tents. On both ’Ids, viz. ’Id-i fitr and ^Id-i azha’, 
the appropriate prayers were read at three different places 
in the army of Islam. At one of these, at the fort of Gwalior 
on the northern side, this well-wisher of the government, 
Minhaj Siraj, was ordered on the Idd azha’ to read the 
Khutba and the prayers, and was honoured with the reward 
of a costly khil’at. The same rule was observed until the 
fort was conquered, on Tuesday the 2(>th of Safar a n. 630 
(November, 1232). 

The accursed Milak Deo w^ent out of the fort in the night 
time and fled. About seven hundred persons were ordered to 
receive punishment at the door of the royal lent.^^ After this, 
promotions were made in the ranks of the nobles and great 

1 [Var. “Malka.”] 

2 [Firishta has the more likely name of “Deobal.”) 

3 [Firishta says three hundred were put to death. Siyasat 
the word here employed, signifies punishment inflicted at the 
discretion of a judge in cases not provided for by law, and 
there is no doubt that the punishment of death is intended.]. 
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officers. Malik 2iau-d din Muhammad Junaidi was appointed 
chief justice, and the commander-in-chief Rashidu-d din 
(peace be to him!) was made kotwal, and Minhaj Siraj, the 
well-wisher of this government, was made law officer, and 
was entrusted with the supervision of the preaching, and of 
all religious, moral, and judicial affairs. Rich khiPats and 
valuable largesses were distributed. May the Almighty aid the 
pure soul and generous heart of that most beneficent, heroic, 
and kind king! His majesty started on his return from the 
fort on the 2nd of Rabi’u-1 awwal in the same year, and 328 
pitched his tents that day at about one parasang towards 
Dehli from the walls of the fort. A halt of five days was 
made there. After he had reached the capital he sent, in a.h. 

632* (1234 A.D.), the army of Islam towards Malwa and took 
the fort and city of Bhilsa.^ There was a temple there which 
was three hundred years in building. It was about one 
hundred and five gaz high. He demolished it. From thence he 
proceeded to Ujjain, where there was a temple of Maha-kal, 
which he destroyed as well as the image of Bikramajit, who 
was king of Ujjain, and reigned 1316 years before this time. 

The Hindu era dates from his reign. Some other images cast 
in copper were carried with the stone image of Maha-kal to 
Dehli. 

In A.H. 636, he led the armies of Hindustan towards 
Banyan.'^ In this journey his majesty fell sick and w as obliged 
by his severe illness to return home. Wednesday morning, 
the Ist of Sha'ban, was fixed by the astrologers for his 
entrance into Dehli, the seat of his government, and he 
entered the city in a howda on the back of an elephant. His 
illness increased, and nineteen days after, on the 20th of 
Sha’ban, 633 h. (end of April, 1236), he departed from this 
perishable to the eternal world. The period of his reign w^as 

1 [“631” in some copies.] 

2 [In one copy the name is written “Bhilasan,” and in 
another “Bilistan.” This is probably the same as the “Bhayl- 
asan” or “Mahabalastan” of Biruni. See Vol. I. p. 69.1 

3 Var. “Badhyan” and “Bayana.” Firishta, the Tarikh-i 
Badauni, and the Tabakat-iAkbari agree in saying “Multan,” 
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twenty-six years. [Lists of his judges, generals, relations, and 
victories, follow.] 

2, Malik Sa'id Nasiru-d dunya wau-d din Mahmud. 

Malik Nasini d din Mahmud was the elder son of Sult an 
Shamsu-d din. He was an intelligent, learned, and wise prince 
and was possessed of exceeding bravery, courage, generosity, 
and benevolence. The first charge which the Sultan confided 
to him was that of Hansi. vSome time after, in 623 ii. (1226 
A.D.), Oudh was entrusted to him. In that country 
the price exhibited many estimable qualities. He fought 
several battles, and by his boldness and bravery ho made 
his name famous in the annals of Hindustan. He overthrew 
and sent to hell the accursed Bartuh (?) under whose hands 
and sword more than one hundred and twenty thousand 
Musulmans had received martyrdom. He overthrew the rebel 
infidels of Oudh and brought a body of them into submission. 

From Oudh he determined to march against Lakhnauti, 
and the king placed the armies of Hindustan under his 
command. Several well-known chiefs, as Bolan (?) and 
Malik *Alau-d din Jani, went with him to Lakhnauti. Sultan 
Ghiyasu-d din ’Auz Khilji had marched from Lakhnauti to 
invade the territory of Bang (Bengal), and bad left no force 
at his centre of government. Malik Sa’id Nasiru-d din, on 
arriving there with his army, took peaceable possession of 
the fort of Basankot and of the city. Ghiyasu-d din ’Auz 
Khilji, on receiving this intelligence, returned to Lakhnauti, 
and Malik Nasiru-d din with his army met him and defeated 
him. Ghiyasu-d din, with all his relations and chiefs of 
Khilj, the treasures and the elephants, fell into his hands. 
He put Ghiyasu-d din to death and confiscated all his 
treasures. From thence he sent pre.sents and (offerings to all 
the saiyids and the learned and religious men of Dehli and 
all towns. 

When Shamsu-d din received the khil’ats from the 
reigning Khalifa, he sent one of the most valuable with a red 
canopy to Lakhnauti, and Malik Nasiru-d din thus received 
great honour and distinction. All the nobles and great men 
turned their eyes towards him as the heir of his father’s 
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kingdom, but the decrees of fate did not accord with the 
wishes of the people. One year and a*half afterwards he 
fell sick and died. When the news of his death reached 
Dehli all people were greatly distressed. 

Sultan Ruknu-din Firoz Shah, 

Sultan Ruknu-d din Firoz Shah was a generous and 
hand-some king, full of kindness and humanity. In liberality 
he was a second Hatira. His mother, the queen of the world, 330 
Shah Turkan, was originally a Turki handmaid, but had 
become the chief wife of Sultan Shamsu-d din Altamsh. She 
lavished many offerings and much charity on learned men, 
saiyids, and devotees. 

In the year 625 h. (1228 a.d.) Sultan Rukn-d din received 
a grant of Badaun with a green umbrella. *Ainu-l Mulk 
Husain Ash’ari, who had been the wazir of Nasiru-d din 
Kubacha, then became wazir of Ruknu-d din. When 
Shamsu*d din returned from the conquest of Gwalior to 
Dehli, he conferred the territories of Lahore, which had been 
the capital of Khusru Malik, on Ruknu-d din ; and on his 
return from his last campaign, from the Indus and Banyan, 
he took Ruknu-d din with him to Dehli, for the eyes of all 
men were on him, as the eldest of the king’s sons since the 
death of Nasiru d din Mahmud. On the death of Sultan 
Shamsu-d din Altamsh, the princes and nobles placed 
Ruknu-d din upon the throne on Tuesday, 29th of Sha’ban 
633 H. (beginning of May, 1235), and the crown and throne 
were graced by his accession. The nobles were gratified 
and received robes of honour. When they returned home 
from the capital, the new monarch opened the doors of his 
treasury and gave himself up to pleasure, squandering the 
public wealth in improper places. So devoted was he to 
licentiousness and debauchery that the business of the State 
was neglected and fell into confusion. 

His mother, Shah Turkan, began to interfere in the gov¬ 
ernment of the country. During the life of her husband his 
other women had looked upon her with envy and disdain. She 
now seized the opportunity of punishing them, and in blind 
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fury and vindictiveness she put reveral of them to death. 
This state of things began to trouble the minds of public men. 
In addition to her other cruel acts she caused the young 
prince Kutbu-d din, son of the late king, and a very excellent 
youth, to be blinded and afterwards to be put to death. 
These acts aroused an inim eal feeling in the hearts ol the 
great men in all directions. Malik Ghiyasu d din Muhammad 
331 Shah, son of the late Sultan, and younger than Ruknu d din, 
commenced hostilities in Oudh. He seized upon the tresure of 
Lakbnauti in its passage to the capital, and plundered soveial 
towns of Hindustan. Malik 7zzu-d din Muhammad Salari 
governor of Badaun revolted. Malik ’Izzu-d din Kabir Khan, 
governor of Multan, Malik Saifu-d din Kochi, governor of 
Hansi, and Malik ’Alau-d din, governor of Lahore, conspired 
and broke out into rebellion. Sultan Ruknu-d din led his 
army from Dehli to repress these malcontents, but his wazir, 
Niazmu-1 mulk Muhammad Junaidi, took the alarm and 
deserted him at Kilu-ghari. He then went off towards Kol 
and joined Tzzu-d din Muhammad Salari of Badaun. These 
two afterwards joined Malik Jani and Kochi. Sultan Ruknu-d 
din marched on to Kahram, The Turki nobles and the royal 
attendants who were about the person of the Sultan leagued 
together, and, in the neighbourhood ofMansurpur and Narain, 
Taju-d din Muhammad, secretary and controller, Bahau-l 
Mulk Husain Asha’ri, Karimu-d din Zahid, Ziau-1 Mulk son of 
N.izamu-1 Mulk Junaidi, Nizamu-d din Sharkani, Khwaja 
Rashidu-d din Malkani, Amir Fakru-d din, and other con¬ 
federate officials, killed the Tazik.* In the month of Rabi'u-1 
avvwal 634 H. (November, 1236 a.d.), Raziya, eldest daughter 
of the late Sultan, quarrelled with the mother of Sultan 
Ruknu-d din, and the Sultan was constrained to return to 
Dehli. His mother had attempted to capture and kill Sultan 
Raziya, but the people rose, and the latter seized upon the 
royal palace and made the mother of the Sultan prisoner. 

When Ruknu-din arrived at Kilu-ghari he found that 
rebellion had broken out, and that his mother had been made 

1 jT" 0! )\^ jlS^ 

Firishta, more intelligibly, says they deswted Ruknu-d din.] 
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prisoner. The guards and Turkish nobles came into the city, 
and joining llazi^a, profl'ered their alleginance to her, and 
raised her to the throne. Being thus elevated to the throne 
sent an army of Turks and nobles to Kilu-ghari and they 
brought Sultan Ruknu*d din prisoner to Dehli, where he was 332 
kept in confinnient and died. His death happened on Sunday, 
the 18th of Rabi’u-1 awwal a. h. (634 (November, 1236, a,d.). 

He reigned for six months and twenty-eight days. He was 
very generous ; no king in any reign had ever scattered gifts, 
robes of honour, and grants in the way he did, but all his 
lavishness sprang from his inordinate addiction to sensuality, 
pleasure, and conviviality. Ho was so entirely devoted to 
riot and debauchery, that he often bestowed his honours and 
rewards on bands of singers, buffoons, and catamites. He 
scattered his riches to such a heedless extent, that he would 
ride out drunk upon an elephant through the streets and 
bazars, throwing lankas of red gold around him for the people 
to pick up and rejoice over. He was very fond of playing 
with and riding upon elephants, and all the elephant drivers 
were much benefited by his bounty. His nature was averse 
to hurting any creature, and Lis tenderness was the cause 
of his downfall. 

Kings should possess all virtues that their people may 
live at ease. They should be generous, that the army may 
live satisfied ; but sensuality, gaiety, and the society of the 
base and unworthy bring an empire to ruin. May God par¬ 
don him! 


Sultan^ Raziya, Daughter of the Sultan. 

Sifitan Raziya was a great monarch. She was wise, just 
and generous a benefactor to her kingdom, a dispenser of 
justice, the protector of her subjects, and the leader of her 
armies. She was endowed with all the qualities befitting a 

1 [The queen is always called “Sultan’^ and “Badshah,’* 
not Sultana, as by Briggs and Elphinstone. Sultan signifies 
“ruler,’’ and although, from Musulman aversion to female 
rulers it is practically confined to the male sex, yet it is 
exceptionally used for queens regnant, as in this case. 
“/Su/fana” is not complimentary, for it signifies a scold.] 
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king, but blie was not born of the right sex, and so in the 
estimation of men all these virtues were worthless. (May God 
have mercy on her I) In the time of her father, Sultan Sa’id 
Shamsu-d din, she had exercised authority with great dignity. 
Her mother was the chief wife of his majesty, and she resi¬ 
ded in the chief royal palace in the Kushk-firozi. The Sultan 
discerned in her countenance the signs of power and bravery, 
and, although she was a girl and lived in retirement, yet when 
the Sultan returned from the conquest of Gwalior, he directed 
his secretary, Taju-1 Malik Mahmud, who was director of the 
government, to put her name in writing as heir of the king¬ 
dom, and successor to the throne. Before this far man was 
executed, the servants of the Slate, who were in close inti¬ 
macy with his majesty, represented that, seeing the king 
had grownup sons v ho were worthy of the dignity, what 
wisdom could there be in making a woman the heir to a 
Muhammadan throne, and what advantage could accrue 
from it? They Lescught him to set their minds at ease, for 
the course that he proposed seemed very inexpedient. The 
king replied, My sons are devoted to the pleasures of youth, 
and no one of them is qualified to be king. They are unfit 
to rule the country, and after my death you will find that 
there is no one more competent to guide the State than my 
daughter. It was afterwards agreed by common consent 
that the king had judged wisely. 

When Sultan Raziya succeeded to the throne, all things 
reverted to their old order. But the wazir of the State, 
Nizamu-1 Mulk Junaidi did not give in his adhesion. He, 
together with Malik Jani, Malik Kochi, Malik Kabir Khan, 
and Malik Tzzu-d din Muhammad Salari, assembling from 
different parts of the country at the gates of Dehli, made 
war against Sultan Raziya, and hostilities were carried on 
for a long time. After a while, Malik Nasiru-d din Tabashi 
Mu’zzi, who was governor of Oudh, brought up his forces to 
Dehli to the assistance of Sultan Raziya. When he had 
crossed the Ganges, the generals, who were fighting against 
Dehli, met him unexpectedly and took him prisoner. He 
then fell sick and died. 
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The stay of the insurgents at the gates of Dehli was pro¬ 
tracted. Sultan Raziya, favoured by fortune, went cut from 
the city and ordered her tents to be pitched at a place on 
the banks of the Jumna. Several engagements took place 334 
between the Turkish nobles who were on the side of the 
Sultan, and the insurgent chiefs. At last peace was effected, 
with great adroitness and judicious management. Malik 
’Izzu-d din Muhammad Salar and Malik Tzzu-d din Kabir 
Khan Ayyaz secretly joined that Sultan and came at night 
to her majesty’s tents, upon the understanding that Malik 
Jani, Malik Kochi, and Nizamu-1 Mulk Junaidi were to be 
summoned and closely imprisoned, so that the rebellion might 
subside. When these chiefs were informed of this matter 
they fled from their camps, and some horsemen of the Sultan 
pursued them. Malik Kochi and his brother Fakhru-d din 
were captured, and were afterwards killed in prison. Malik 
Jani was slain in the neighbourhood of Babul and Nakwan. 
Nizamu-1 Mulk Junaidi went into the mountains of Bardar,* 
and died there after a while. 

When the affairs of Raziya were thus settled, she con¬ 
ferred the office of wazir on an upright officer who had been 
the deputy of Nizamu-1 Mulk, and he likewise received the 
title of Nizamu-1 Mulk. The command of the army was given 
to Malik Saifu-d din Aibak Bahtu, with the title of Katlagh 
Khan. To Kabir Khan was assigned the province of Lahore. 

The country now enjoyed peace, and the power of the State 
became manifest. Throughout its territories from Lakhnauti 
to Dewal all the princes and nobles made their submission. 

Shortly after Malik Aibak Bahtu died, and Malik 
Kutbu-d din Hasan Ghori was appointed to his office, and 
was ordered to march against the fort of Rantambhor. The 
Hindus laid siege to this fort after the death of Shamsu-d din, 
and had been before it some time, but when Kulbu-din 
arrived, he drew the Musulman forces out of the fcrt and 
destroyed it. He then returned to Dehli. 

About this time Malik Ikhtiyaru-d din Itigin was appoint- 
1 [Var. “Sarmand-baradar.*' Firishta aays '‘Sirmor/’] 
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ed lord chamberlain, and Amir Jamalu-d din Yakut, the 
superintendent of the stables, was made a personal attendant 
235 of her majesty. This created jealousy among the Turkish 
generals and nobles. The Sultan Raziya now threw off the 
dress and veil of women. She put on a coat (kaba) and cap, 
and showed herself among the people. When she rode on 
an elephant all men clearly saw her. She now ordered an 
army to march to Gwalior, and sent with it large gifts. 
There being no possibility of resistance, this well-wisher of 
the victorious government, Minhaj Siraj, together with 
Majdu-1 Umara Zia’u-d din Junaidi, chief justice of Gwalior, 
and with other principal officers, came out of the fort of 
Gwalior on the 1st of Sha’ban, a.h. 635 (Feb. 1238), and 
proceeded to the Court of Dehli. In the month of Sha’ban 
of the same year, Sultan Raziya (may peace be to her !), 
appointed this well-wisher to the Nasiriya college’ and to the 
office of Kazi of Gwalior. In a h. 637 (1239 a.d.) Malik 
Tzzu-d din Kabir Khan, governor of Lahore, broke out in 
revolt. The Sultan led her army from Dehli in that direc¬ 
tion and pursued him. After a time he made peace and did 
homage. The province of Multan, w hich was held by Malik 
Karakash, was given to Malik Izzu-d din Kabir Khan. 

On Thursday, the 19th of Ramazan a.h. 637 (April, 
1240), Sultan Rziya returned to the capital. Malik Altuniya, 
who was governor of Tabarhindh,^ revolted, and some of the 
officers of the Court on the frontier supported. On Wednes¬ 
day, the 9th of the same month and year she marched with 
a numerous army towards Tabarhindh to put down these 
rebels. W^'hen she arrived (here she was attacked by the 
Turks, who put Amir Jalalu-d din Yakut, the Abyssinian, to 
death. They then seized the Sultan Raziya and sent her a 
prisoner to the fort of Tabarhindh. 

Among the incidents which occurred at the beginning of 

2 [The Hahihu-s Siyar says distinctly Sarhind. Firishta 
has '‘Bhatinda.'’] 
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the reign of Sultan Raziya, this was the most remarkable, 
that the Karmatians and heretics of Hindustan, being seduc¬ 
ed by a person with some pretensions to learning, who was 
called Niir Turk, flocked to him in large numbers from all 336 
parts of Hindustan : such a Guzerat, Sind, the environs of 
the capital, and the banks of the tTumna and Ganges. They 
assembled in Dehli, and making a compact of fidelity to 
each other, they, at instigation of this Nur Turk, declared 
open hostility against the people of Islam. When Nur preach¬ 
ed, the rabble used to gather round him. He used to say 
that the learned Sunnis and their flocks were nasilm, and to 
call them wmjis? He endeavoured also to inflame the 
minds of the common people against the wise men who 
followed the doctrines of Abu Hanifa and Shafi’i, On a day 
appointed, on Friday, the 6th of the month of Rajab, aji, 634 
(March, 1237), the whole body of heretics and Karmatians, 
to the number of about one thousand men, armed with 
swords, shields, arrows, and other weapons, came in two 
parties to the Jama’ Masjid of Dehli. One division came from 
the northern side and passed by the fort of Nur to the gate 
of the masjid. The other proceeded from the clothes bazar, 
and entered the gate of the Mu’izzi, under the impression 
that it was the masjid. On both sides they attacked the 
Musulmans. Many of the faithful were slain by the sword 
and many were trampled to death by the crowd. When a 
cry arose from the people in consequence of this outrage, 
the brave officers of the government, such as Nasiru-d din 
Aitaraur Balarami, Amir Imam Nasir Sha’ir and others, 
fully armed with mail, cuirass, and helment, with spears, 
shields, and other weapons, gathered on all sides and rode 
into the masjid. They plied their swords on the heretics and 
Karmatians; and the Musalmans who had gone (for refuge) 
to the top of the mosque hurled down stones and bricks till 
every heretic and Karamatian was sent to hell, and the riot 

1 [Nasibis are the enemies of ’Ali, and the marjis or 
“procrastinators” are a sect who think faith sufficient and 
works unnecessary.] 
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was quelled.^ Thanks be to God for the favour and the glory 
he^has given to the faith. 

When Sultan Raziya was taken prisoner to Tabarhindh, 
Malik Altuniya espoused her and led her array towards 
Dehli to regain possession of the kingdom. Malik ’Izzu-d din 
Muhararnad Salari and Malik Karakash left the capital and 
went to join them. Meanwhile, Mu’izzu-d din had ascended 
the throne, Ikhiiyaru-d din Jtigin, lord chamberlain, had 
been slain, and Badru-d din Sankar Rurai had been appointed 
his successor. In the month of Rabi’u-1 awwal a.h. 638 
(Sept., 1240), the Sultan marched his army from Dehli to. 
repel his opponents, and Sultan Raziya and Malik Altuniya 
were defeated. When in their flight they reached Kaithal, 
their remaining forces abandoned them, and they both fell 
into the hands of the Hindus and were killed. The date of 
this'defeat was the 24th of Rabi’u-1 awwal a.h. 638 
(Oct. 1240), and the Sultan Raziya was killed on the day 
following. She had reigned three years and six days. 

5. MuHzzn-d dm Baht am Shah. 

Sultan Mu’izzu-d din Bahram Shah was a victorious 
king ; a fearless, intrepid, and sanguinary man. Still he had 
some virtues. He was shy and unceremonious, and had no 
taste for the gorgeous attire which kings love to wear, nor 
for the belts, accoutrements, banners, and other insignia of 
royalty. When Sultan Raziya was sent to prison at 
Tabarhindh, the nobles and the generals agreed to send him 
to Dehli, and on Monday the 27th of Ramazan 637 (April, 
1240) they raised him to the throne. After all the nobles 
and the generals and the army had returned to Dehli, on 
Sunday the 11th Shawwal of the same year, they assembled 
at the palace and made a general agreement to uphold him 
as king on condition of Ikhtiyaru-d din Itigin being made 

1 This curious anecdote is omitted by almost all the 
general historians, but is quoted nearly verbatim by Nuru4 • 
Hakk in the Zubdatu-t Tawarikh.~See note in Appendix 
“Karmatians.” 
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deputy. On that day the author of this work was present 
and composed the following gratulatory lines. 


Ikhtiyani-d din, having been appointed deputy, he in 
virtue of his office assumed the direction of all affairs of 
State, and with the acquiescence of the w^azir Nizamu-1 mulk 338 
Mahzabu-d din Muhammad ’Auz Mustaufi the duties of 
administration also came under his control. After a month 
or two this state of affairs became very irksome to the 
Sultan. The Sultan’s sister had been married to Kazi Nasi- 
ru-d din, but being divorced, the deputy took her to wife. 

Music played three times a day at his gate, an elephant was 
always there in waitingJ and he maintained great state. On 
Monday, the 8th of Muharram 638 h. (July, 1240), there 
was a sermon in the Palace of the White-roof, and after the 
sermon the Sultan sent two inebriated Turks from the top 
of the palace as assassins, who killed Ikhtiyaru-d din in front 
of the royal seat in the White Palace. The wazir Mahzabu-d 
din also received two wounds in his side, but bis time was 
not come, and he rushed out away from them. Malik 
Badru-d din Sankar became lord chamberlain and assumed 
the management of the State. 

When Raziya and Altuniya marched from Tabarhindh 
upon Dehli, they were baffled in their enterprise and were 
defeated, Both were killed by the Hindus as we have already 
related. Badru-d din Sankar now assumed a very imperious 
position; he issued orders and carried on the government 
without consulting the Sultan, and sought to domineer over 
the wazir Nizamu-1 Mulk Mahzabu-d din. The wazir com¬ 
plained to the Sultan and succeeded in setting him against 
Badru-d din. When the latter perceived this he was afraid 
of the Sultan, and sought to set him aside and to raise one of 
his brothers to the throne in his stead. 

On Monday, the 8th of Safar, 639 H. (Aug. 1241) Badru-d 
din convoked a meeting of nobles and chiefs at the house of 
Sadru-l Mulk Taju-d din ’Ali Musawi, mushrif of the State. 


1 [Regal privileges.] 
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There were present the chief Kazi Jalalu-d din Kashani, Kazi 
Kabiru-d din, Shaikh Muhammad Shami, and others. When 
they had met and were deliberating about the removal of the 
Sultan, they determined to send Sadrud inulk to the wazir 
Nizarnu-1 niulk Mahzabu*d din to invite his attendance, and to 
339 filially settle the matter in concurrence with him. It so hap- 
pened that when Sadru-l mulk came to the house of the wazir, 
one of the confidential attendants of the king was present. 
When the wazir heard of the arrival of Sadru-l mulk, he 
concealed this trusty servant in a place where he could hear 
the conversation. Sadru-l mulk entered and proceeded to 
talk about the removal of the king and to ask the co-opera¬ 
tion of the wazir. The minister desired his visitor to return 
and say that he would wait upon the gentlemen as soon as 
he had performed his ablutions. Sadru-l mulk had no sooner 
departed than the wazir released the Sultan’s man and 
asked him if he had heard what had passed. He then direct¬ 
ed him to go quickly and tell his master that the best thing 
he could do would be to take horse and to proceed against 
the conspirators and scatter them. 

The facts being reported to the Sultan by his faithful 
adherent, he instantly mounted and dispersed the plotters. 
Badru-d din Sankar joined the king’s party, and the Sultan 
returned to his palace, where he held a darbar. Badru-d 
din was ordered to depart instantly to Badaun and assume 
the management of that province; Kazi Jalalu-d din Kashani 
was dismissed from his post of Kazi, and Kazi Kabiru-d din 
and Shaikh Muhammad Shami took the alarm and fled the 
city. After four months, Badru-d din Sankar returned to 
the capital, but the «Sultan’s heart was entirely alienated 
from him, so he ordered him to be imprisoned. The king 
also directed Jalalu-d din Musawi to be apprehended, and he 
had them both slain in prison. 

These proceedings set the hearts of the nobles against 
the Sultan; they were alarmed and had no longer any confi¬ 
dence in him. The wazir also longed to exact vengeance for 
the wounds he had received. The nobles, generals, and Turks 
all became disaffected, while on his side the Sultan was 
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alarmed by their proceedings. In the end this uneasy feel¬ 
ing spread like an epidemic, and was the cause of the fall of 
rthe Sultan and of rebellion among his people. 

One ol‘ the most important events in the reign of 
Mu’izzu-d din was that which happened to the city of Lahore. 
JVn army of infidel Mnghals came from Khurasan and Ghazni 
to the gates of that city and waged war for some time. Malik 
Karakash, governor of Lahore, was a brave energetic, and 
intrepid man, but the people of the city did not support him, 
and were backward in keeping watch and in fighting. 
When Karakash perceived this lukewarmness, he one night 
left the city whth his own soldiers and went off tow'ards 
Oehli. The infidels pursued him, but the Almighty watched 
over him and gave him safe deliverance. When the city 
was left without a ruler the infidels captured it on Monday, 
18th of Jumada-1 akhir, 639 H. (December, 1241), slaughtered 
the Muhammadans and made their dependants captives. 

As soon as this dreadful intelligence reached Dehli, the 
Sultan assembled the people of the city at the White Palace, 
and the writer of this book received orders to preach and 
induce the people to support the Sultan. 

There was a Turkoman darwesh named Ayub, a devout 
man, clad in the hairy garment of a recluse. He had lived 
for some time quietly in the Sultan’s water palace, and was 
brought into the society of the Sultan, who conceived a 
liking for him. This darwesh began to take a part in the 
business of the state. He had formerly lived in the town of 
Mihrpur, where he had been imprisoned by Kazi Shamsu-d 
din Mihr. When the Sultan had become accustomed to 
listen to his advice, the darwesh exerted himself so that he 
induced the king to have Kazi Shamsu-d din Mihr cast 
under the feet of an elephant. On this fact becoming known 
the people conceived a great dread of the Sultan. The Sultan 
now sent Kutbu-d din Husain and his wazir, with nobles, 
generals, and soldiers, to oppose the Mnghals who were at 
Lahore, and to guard his frontier. 

On Saturday, 10th Jumada-1 awwal, 639 H. (November, 
1241), his majesty Mu’izzu d din conferred upon the author 
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of this work the office of Kazi of the capital and of all his 
territories, accompanied with many honours and costly 
presents. 

341 The army which had been sent against the Mughals 
reached the banks of the Biyah. There the minister 
Mahzabu-d din Nizamu-1 inulk, who cherished hopes of ven¬ 
geance and of removing the Sultan from the throne, wrote a 
letter secretly to him. In this letter he represented that 
the generals and Turks in the army were never likely to be¬ 
come loyal, and that the best course for the king to adopt 
would be to send orders for him (the wazir) and Kutbu-d din 
to kill all the generals and Turks in any way they could, 
and so free the kingdom of them. 

When this letter arrived, the Sultan hastily and rashly, 
without thought or consideration, wrote the desired order, 
and sent if off. On its reaching the wazir he showed it to 
the generals and Turks, and told them how the king wished 
to deal with them. They all at once revolted, and at the 
suggestion of Khwaja Mahzabu-d din they formed a plot for 
the removal and deposition of the king. 

On the Sultan’s receiving intelligence of this revolt of 
his generals and army, he sent the Shaikhu-1 Islam Saiyid 
Kutbu-d din to endeavour to allay the outbreak. He accord¬ 
ingly went to the army, but exerted himself to increase the 
strife.^ He returned with the army at his heels, and hos¬ 
tilities commenced under the walls of the capital. The 
author, Minhaj Siraj, and some of the chief men of the city, 
endeavoured in vain to allay the strife and make peace. 

The army reached the city on Saturday, the 19th 
Sha’ban, 639, and the siege went on until the month of 
Zi-1 ka’da. Many were killed on both sides, and the suburbs 
of the city were laid waste. The reason of these protracted 
hostilities was that there was in the king’s service a man 
named Fakhru-d din Mubarak Shah Farkhi, who was chief 
of the carpet spreaders {mihtra-farrash), This man had 
gained the favour of the king, and had great ascendancy 
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over him. Whatever ho advised the kihg performed, and the 
counsels of the farrash were not for peace. 

On Friday, the 7th Zi-1 ka’da, the followers of Khwaja 342 
Mahzab distributed three thousand chitals among a lot of 
foolish men, and excited inimical feelings among some even 
of this author’s kindred (God forgive them!). They made 
a riot in the Jami’ masjid, after prayers, and drew their 
swords upon him. By God’s mercy the author had a knife 
and a staff, which he seized, and with the help of some 
armed slaves whom he had with him he made his way 
through the crowd. 

The generals and Turks took the fort, and next day, on 
Saturday, the 8th Zi-1 ka’da, 639 H. (May, 1242), they ob¬ 
tained possession of the whole city. The Sultan was made 
prisoner. Mubarak Shah, /urrfl.s/?, who had embittered the 
strife, was also taken and was killed. In the night of Tues¬ 
day, the 17th of Zi-i ka’da, the Sultan was slain. He had 
reigned two years one month and a-half. 

G.—Sultan 'Alau-d din Mashid Shah bin Firoz Shah. 

Sultan ’Alau-d din Mas’ud Shah was son of Sultan 
Ruknu-d din Firoz Shah. He was a generous and good- 
natured prince, possessed of many estimable qualities. On 
Saturday, the 8th of Zi-1 ka’da, 639 h. (May, 1242), when 
the city of Dehli was wrested from the hands of Mu’izzu-d din, 
the generals and nobles by common consent released from 
prison the three princes Nasiru-d din, Malik Jalalu-d din, and 
’Alau-d din. They conveyed them from the White Palace to 
the public hall of the palace of Firoz, and there they agreed to 
make ’Alau-d din king, although Malik ’Izzu-d din Balban had 
previously seated himself upon the throne. This Balban had 
caused his name to be proclaimed as king through the city, 
but it was not accepted. ’Alau-d din was raised to the 
throne, and the people gave a general aquiescence. Kutbu-d 
din Husain Ghori was made deputy of the kingdom, and 
Nizamu-1 Mulk wazir, and Malik Karakash lord chamberlain. 

The districts of Nagor, Mandawar, and Ajmir were 
assigned to Malik ’Izzud-d din Balban, and the country of 
Badaun was given to Malik Taju-d din Sanjar Katlak. 
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On the fourth day after the capture of Dehli the writer 
of these pages begged to be relieved of his office of Kazi, 
and the post remained vacant for twenty-six days, till the 
fourth of Zi-1 hijja, when Kazi ’Imadu-d din Muhammad 
Shakurkani was appointed. 

Nizamu-1 Mulk Mahzabn-d din exercised unbounded 
power over the country, and he took the district of Kol as 
his appanage. Previous to this he had caused music to play, 
and an elephant to wait at the door of his mansion. Every¬ 
thing was taken out of the hands of the Turki nobles, so 
that they became embittered against him. They conspire d 
together, and on Wednesday, 2nd Jumada-1 awwal, 640 n. 
(30th Oct., 1242 A.D.), they killed him in the camp before 
the city, in the plain of Hauz-rani. 

The author of this work resolved at this time to make 
a journey to Lakhnauti, and he started from Dehli on Friday 
the 9th Rajab, 640 h. Taju-d din Katlak paid him great 
attention in Badaun, and so also did Kamru-d din Kairan 
in Oudh (May God immerse them in his mercy !). Tughan 
Khan ’Izzu-d din Tughril had come with his army and boats 
to the confines of Karra. The author joined him from 
Oudh, and went with him to Lakhnauti. On Sunday, the 
7th Zi-1 hijja, 640 h., the author arrived at that place, hav¬ 
ing left his children and wives all in Oudh. Subsequently 
he sent some trustworthy persons who brought them to 
Lakhnauti. Tughan Khan showed him great kindness, and 
bestowed upon him boundless favours. The writer stayed at 
Lakhnauti two years. 

In the course of these two years ’Alau-d din achieved 
many viotories in different parts of his dominions. After the 
death of Khwaja Mahzab, the post of wazir was given to 
Sadru-1 Mulk Najmu-d din Abu Bakr, and the office of lo;'d 
chamberlain was given to Daru-l Mulk Baligh Khan, together 
with the district of Han si. At this time there was much 
fighting going on. 

When Tughan Khan returned from Karra to Lakhnauti 
he deputed Sharfu-l Mulk Ash’ari to the presence of ’Alau-d 
din, and he was named governor of Lakhnauti, receiving the 
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honour of the red umbrella through Kazi Jalalu-d din, who 344 
was kazi of Oudh. On Sunday 11th of Rab’u-l akhir, 641 h. 
the : bearers of these honours arrived at Lakhnauti and 
Tughan Khan was invested. 

One of the good things done by ’Alau-d din was that 
about this time, he, with the assent of the nobles and offi¬ 
cers, released his two uncles. On the ’Id-i azha’ they left 
their confinement. Malik Jalalu-d din received the district 
of Kanauj, and Nasiru-d din the district of Bahraich. Each 
one in his province do voted himself to peaceful pursuits and 
the improvement of the condition of his subjects. 

In Shawwal 642 h. (March 1245), the infidels of Changiz 
Khan came to the gates of Lakhnauti. On the Ist Zi*l ka’da, 

Tamar Khan Kairan arrived at Lakhnauti with an army and 
generals under orders received from Sultan ’Alau-d din. 
Jealousy sprung up between Tamar Khan and Tughan Khan. 

On Wednesday, 3rd Zi-l ka’da of the same year, peace was 
made : Lakhnauti was given to Kairan Khan, and Tughan 
Khan proceeded to Dehli. The author of this work accom¬ 
panied him and arrived at Dehli on Monday, 14th Safar, 

1243. Here the author was granted the honour of an inter¬ 
view with the sovereign, and on Thursday the 17th Safar, at 
the suggestion of Ulugh Khan, he was appointed principal of 
the Nasiriya college, and superintendent of its endowments. 

He was also made kazi of Gwalior and preacher in the Jami’ 
masjid: all his old offices being again entrusted to him. He 
also received the royal grant of a horse with proper orna¬ 
mental trappings: honours which none of his family had 
ever before attained. 

In the month of Rajab news arrived from the upper parts 
(taraf4 halo) that an army of infidel Mughals had arrived 
at Uchh. This army was under the command of the accursed 
Mankuta^ (Mangu Khan). Sultan 'Alau-d din gathered! ‘ 
his forces from all sides to drive back the Mughal invaders. 

When he arrived on the banks of the Biyah the infidels 


1 [Var. “Mankuna.”] 
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raiised the aiege of Uchh. The author accompanied his 
majesty in this campaign, and it was universally admitted by 
all men of knowledge and intelligence that such an army as 
was then under the orders of the Sultan had never before 
been seen. When the infidels heard of its strength atd 
perfection they retreated towards Khurasan, 

In this army there was a party of good-for-nothing fellowi?r 
who had gradually made their way into the society of the 
Sultan, and were the means of leading him into unworthy 
habits and practices. It was thus that he acquired the habit 
of seizing and killing his nobles. He became confirmed in his 
cruelty; all his excellent qualities were perverted, and he gave 
himself up to unbounded licentiousness, pleasure, and hunting. 
Disaffection began to spread through the kingdom, and all the 
business of the State fell into disorder. The princes and 
nobles agreed to send envoys with letters inviting Nasiru-d 
din, and the result will be hereafter related. On Sunday, 
23rd Muharam 644 h. (June, 1246) Sultan 'Alau-d din was 
put into prison and died. He reigned four years, one month, 
and one day, 

7. Sultan4 Mu'azzam Nasiru-d dunya wau-d din Mahmud, 

This prince, son of Sultan Sa’id Shamsu-dunya wau-d din 
(Altamsh) was born after the death of his eldest brother, 
whose name and titles were conferred upon him by his 
father. His mother was sent to a palace in the town of Loni,^ 
where he was brought up and educated as a prince. Under 
the blessing of God he acquired every pleasing virtue,^ 

First Year of the Reign—Hijra 644 (1246 a.d.) 

Sultan-i Mu’azzam Nasir-d dunya wau-d din ascended 
the throne in the Green Palace at Delhi wdth the most 
favourable auspices on Sunday, 23rd Muharram 644 h. (10th 

1 [Var, “Toli,” “Boli.^’j. 

2 [The author goes on in a strain of eulogy, and inserts 
specimens of two poems which he wrote on the accession 
of this king. A list of the king’s nobles and relations is given, 
and the period of his reign is said to be “twenty-two years.” 
The real period was twenty j^ears. Our author’s annals cease 
with the 16th year]. 
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June, 1246). Princes and nobles, chiefs and great men, saiyids 3^6 
and learned men, all hastened with joy to express their 
devotion, and every one, according to his rank, offered 
congratulations upon his accession. On Tuesday, the 25th, 
he held a public court in the Firozi palace, and the people 
with one acclaim approved of the elevation of this generous, 
virtuous, and noble looking prince. The great rejoiced at this 
renewal of the sovereignity, and all parts of Hindustan were 
happy under his equitable rule. (May his reign endure to the 
extreme limits of possibility !) 

When (in the course of the last reign) the prince left 
Dehli for Bahraich, his mother Malika-i Jahan Jalalu-d dunya 
wau-d din accompained him. In that country and in the 
hills he fought many battles against the infidels. Under his 
kind rule Bahraich attained great prosperity. The fame of 
his victorious and successful government spread in all parts 
of Hindustan, and when the princes and nobles were disgust¬ 
ed with the rule of ’Alau-d din, they sent letters secretly to 
him pressing him to come to the capital. The princess, his 
mother, prudently gave out that he was going to Dehli for 
medical attendance. He was placed in a litter, and started 
from Bahraich attended by the princess, and by some care¬ 
ful men on horse and foot. When night came on they 
covered the prince’s face with a woman’s veil, mounted him 
on horseback, and making all speed they soon reached Dehli. 

No one knew of his arrival until the day he ascended the 
throne, and his occupation of the seat cf royalty shed hon¬ 
our and splendour upon it. 

In the month of Rajab, 644 h., he brought forth the 
royal standards, and led his army to the banks of the Indus 
and to Multan, in order to repulse the infidels of Chin. On 
Sunday, the 1st of Zi-1 ka’da he crossed the river of Lahore, 
from whence he sent a force to ravage the hills of Jud, and 
the proyinces on the Indus.^ Ulugh Khan-i A’zam,^ who now 

1 [The text has nandna^ but this evidently a mis¬ 
take for Uii- ^^Sindh'' or the river Indus, which agrees with 
what follows, and with Firishta’s statement.] 

2 [The titles Khan-i a'zam, Khan-i mu'azzam, and Ulugh 
KhaUy are synonymous, and signify ‘‘great Khan.” They 
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347 held the oflice of lord chamberlain, was placed in command 
of this army. The Sultan with the baggage and elephants 
encamped on the river SodraJ Ulugh Khan, with the help 
of God, ravaged the hills of Jud and the Jailam, and sent 
many of the Kokhars (Gakkars) and rebellious infidels to hell. 
He then advanced to the banks of the Indus, and laid waste 
all the neighbourhood, but he was obliged to return for want 
of provender and other necessaries. He returned victorious 
to the royal camp on the Sodra with great renown, and on 
Thursday, 5th Zi-1 ka’da of the same year his majesty started 
for Dehli. On the ’Id-i azba’ he offered up his prayers on 
the hills of Jalandar, and from thence proceeded to the 
capital. Minhaj Siraj, the writer of this work, received 
under his majesty’s orders the gift of a coat and turban, 
and of a horse with princely trappings. 

Second Year of the Reign --Hijra 645 (1247 a.d.) 

His Majesty reached Dehli on Thursday, 2nd Muharram, 
645 (9th May, 1247) and was detained tl^ere for six months 
by heavy rains. In Jumada-l akhir the royal army marched 
to Panipat, but in Sha’ban it returned and proceeded towards 
Hindustan through the Doab. In the neighbourhood of 
Kanauj there is a fortified village called Nandana,*^ where 
there is a very strong fort vying with the wall of Alexander. 
A body of infidel Hindus shut themselves up in this place, 
resolved to fight to the last extremity. For two days the 
royal army carried on a murderous conflict at this village, 
but at length the rebels were sent to hell, and the place was 
subdued. 

The author of this work celebrated the victory ai|d all 
the events of the campaign in verse. The slaughter of the 

designate the same person, best known as Sultan Ghiyasu-d 
din Balban, successor to Sultan Kasiru-d din. 1 have 
employed the name Ulugh Khan as being most distinctive.] 

1 [The Chinab.] 

2 [Var. “Talanda,” and in another place, “Talsanda.” 
Briggs says “Bitunda” which place he identifies with 
Bulandshahr. But Bitunda or Bhatinda is in Pattiala almost 
in a line between Dehli and Lahore. Neither this nor 
Bulandshahr can be the place here intended.] 
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rebellious infidels, the capture of their fortifications, and the 548 
success of Ulugh Khan-i Mu'azzam in killing and taking 
prisoner Dalaki wa Malaki,^ these and all the other incidents 
are celebrated fully in the poem to which the author gave 
the name of his gracious master, and called it “Nasiri-nama/' 

For this poem the author received from the Sultan the grant 
of a fine annual allowance, and from Ulugh Khan he received 
the grant in in’am of a village near Hansi. (May God long 
maintain the seats of their empire and rule !) But I return 
to the thread of my history. 

On Thursday, 24th Shawwal, 645 (Febuary, 1248), the 
fort was captured after much fighting and bloodshed. Subse¬ 
quently, on Monday, 12th Zi-1 ka’da, 645, the army marched 
to Karra. Three days before Ulugh Khan had been sent on 
before with all the generals and princes of the army. The 
exploits and successes of this brave and skilful warrior, his 
victories in the field, his conquests of forts, fortified places, 
and jungles, his slaughter of rebellious infidels, his taking of 
booty and captives, and his capture of the dependants of 
great Ranas cannot here be recounted, but they are celebrat¬ 
ed in the Nasiri-nama, 

There was in this neighbourhood a Rana" who {ora) was 
called Dalaki wa Malaki. He had many dependants, count¬ 
less fighting men, great dominions and wealth, fortified 
places, and hills and defiles extremely difficult of access. All 
these he (Ulugh Khan) ravaged. He took prisoners the wives, 
sons, and dependants of that accursed one, and secured great 
booty. He secured 1500 horses of a peculiar breed, which 
he brought in for the use of the army. His other booty may 


^ J J Our author in a following para¬ 

graph and elsewhere distinctly treats the two names as be¬ 
longing to one person. Briggs, in his translation of Firishta 
says, “the Rajas Bulky and Mulky,*’ and “these two rajas,’* 
but the text has ^‘Dalaki Malaki,” and adds, ‘‘this Dalaki 
Malaki was a raja.”] 
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be iuferrod from this. When he returned and waited on his 
sovereign all his brother nobles congratulated him on his 
349 victories^ On Thursday, 11th Zi-1 ka’da, 645, the Sultan 
started on his return from that country, and during his 
progress he was waited upon by Malik Jalalu-d din Mas’ud, 
govrernor ofKanauj,who had the honour of an interview 
and went home. The Sultan then continued his journey to 
the capital. 

Third Year of the Reign—Hijra 646 (1248 a.d.). 

On Wednesday, 24th Muharram, 646 (20th May, 1248), 
the Sultan reached Dehli, and took his seat upon the throne 
with great state. WTien Malik Jalalu-d din waited upon the 
king as he was returning, he was appointed governor of 
Sambal and Badaun, but he all at once took alarm about 
these two districts and came to the capital. The Sultan 
stayed at Dehli seven months, until the 6th Sha’ban. He 
then marched out on a campaign towards the hills and 
deserts; but he sent on his generals, and then returned to 
the capital, not finding occasion to proceed in person. He 
reached Dehli on Wednesday, 9th ZiJ ka’da. The royal 
army continued its march to the mountains of Rantambhor, 
Two important events occurred during this campaign. 
First—Kazi Tmadu-d din Shakurkani incurred suspicion, 
and on Friday, 9th Zi-1 hijja he was dismissed from oflBce in 
the While Palace, and by royal command proceeded to 
Badaun. On Monday, 12th Zi-1 hijja, he was killed by 
Tmadu-d din Rihan. Second—Malik Bahau-d din Aibak 
was killed by the infidel Hindus near the fort of Rantambhor, 
on the 11th Zi-1 hijja. 

Fourth Year of the Reign—Hijra 647 (1249 a.d.). 

On Monday, 3rd Safar, 647 (May, 1249), Ulugh Khan 
returned with his army to the capital. Being held in high 
estimation as a great supporter of the State, and the main¬ 
stay of the army, the Sultan, with the concurrence of the 
princes and nobles, gave his daughter in marriage to the son 
of the Khan. The marriage took place on Monday, 20th 

1 [The scene of this victory is not named, but Firishta 
tells us it was Kalinjar.] 
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Rabi’u-1 akhir. On Monday, 10th Jumada-1 akhir, Kazi 360 
Jalalu-d din Kashani came from Oudh and was made Kazi 
of the State. On Monday, 22nd Sha’ban, the Sultan marched 
from Dehli. On Sunday, 4th Shawwal, he crossed the Jumna, 
intending to war against! the Hindus in those parts. The 
author now recei7ed letters from his sister in Khurasan, and 
the Sfiltan being informed of the fact, he was graciously 
pleased, on the suggestion of Ulugh Khan, to give her one 
hundred beasts of burden, ^ and one hundred assloads of 
presents. The Sultan returned to Dehli on Wednesday. On 
Monday, the 29th Zi-1 hijja, the author left Dehli for Multan, 
with the object of forwarding the presents to Khurasan. 

When he reached Hansi, he, with the permission of Ulugh 
Khan took possession of his in'am, village. He then proceeded 

towards Multan by way of Abuhar. 

Fijth Year of the Reign—Uijra 648 {1250 a.d.) 

On Sunday, 11th Safar (the author) had an interview 

with Slier Khan on the banks of the river Sind and Biyah.^ 

He proceeded from thence to Multan where he arrived on 
Wednesday 6th Rabi’u-1 awwal. On the same day, Malik 
Izzu-d din Lashkar Khan came from Uchh to take Multan, 
and the author had an interview with him. He encamped 
there until the 26th of Rabi’u-1 akhir, but was unable to 
conquer Multan, which was in the possession of the followers 
of Sher Khan. The author started for the capital and Malik 
Izzu-d din Balban went off to Uchh. The author, passing 
by the fort of Marut (Mirat ?) to Sarsuti and Hansi, arrived 
at Dehli on the 22nd Jumada-1 awwal. In this year Ikhti- 
yaru-d din Gurez made many of the infidel Mughals prisoners 
at Multan and sent them to Dehli, where their arrival 

1 [The word used is for which the dictionaries give 

the meaning of “captive, slave, servant.” It can hardly bear 
this meaning here, and in other places it is connected with 
asp (horse), so I have translated it “beast of burden,” from 
the verb burdan, to carry,] 

2 [Firishta’s account is somewhat different. He says 
that the Sultan was joined on the Biyah by Sher Khan, and 
marched to Multan. Our text has no nominative in this 
sentence, but the words used *'mulakat4 Sher Khan hasil 
shud “show that the person who had the interview was not 
superior in rank to Sher Khan.] 
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351 caused much triumph. On Friday^ 17 Zi-1 ka’da, Kazi 
Jalalu-d din Kashani died. 

Sixth Year of the Eeign—Hijra 649 (1261 A.n.), 

Malik Izzu-d din broke into revolt at Nagor, and the 
Sultan marched forth with his army to crush the outbreak, 
but ’Izzu-d din came forward and made his submission. The 
Sultan then returned to the capital. After this Sher Khan 
marched from Multan to take Uchh, and Malik Izzu-d din 
returned thither from Nagor, but he was captured in his 
encounter with Sher Khan and quietly surrendered the fort 
of Uchh to him, after which he went %io Dehli, where he 
arrived on Sunday, 17th Rabi’u-1 akhir and was appointed 
governor of Badaun. 

On Sunday, 10th Jumada-1 awwal, the writer Minhaj 
Siraj was for the second time appointed Kazi of the State 
and magistrate of the capital. 

On Tuesday, 25th Sha’ban, his Majesty marched towards 
Gwalior, Chanderi, Bazawal (?) and Malwa. He advanced 
nearly as far as Malwa. Jahir Deoi was the greatest of all the 
Ranas of that country and neighbourhood. He had five 
thousand horse and two hundred thousand infantry, but he 
was defeated. The fort of Balwar^ which he had built was 
taken and plundered. Ulugh Khan exhibited great energy 
in this campaign, and great plunder and many captives fell 
into the hands of the victors. The Sultan returned in safety 
and with honour to Dehli, 

Seventh Year of the Reign—Hijra 660 (1252 a.d.) 

His Majesty reacted Dehli on Monday, 23rd Rabi’u-1 
awwal 650 (2nd June, 1252) and dwelt for seven months at 

l[The text has “Jahirajar” with the variants ‘‘Jahirajad” 
and ‘"Jahawarjar.” Firishta and other writers say, “Jahir 
Deo.” The name is doubtless the same as the “Chahar Deo,” 
found on a local coin bearing the name of Altamsh as sovere¬ 
ign.—See Thomas’ Coins of Patan Sultans, page 16.] 

'"V 2 [Var. “Bagor or Bagwar,” and “Bazor or Bazawar.” 

It is probably the same name as “Bazawal” a few lines above. 
Briggs in his translation of Firishta says “Narwar,” which 
is perhaps right, though his text has “Tarwar.”—See post, 
page 369.] 
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the capital in great comfort and splendour, engaged in works 362f 
of benevolence, and in strengthening the administration of 
justice. On Monday, 22nd Shawwal, he proceeded towards 
Lahore and Ghazni on the way to Uchh and Multan. When 
the author took leave of him near Kaitbal he was honoured 
with the gift of a horse with trappings of gold and a saddle. 

In the course of this journey all the princes and Khans near 
the king’s route came in to wait upon him. Katlagh Khan 
from Bayana, and Lashkar Khan ’Izzu-d din from Badaun, 
with their followers, attended the Sultan to the banks of 
the Biyah. ’Imadu-d din Rihan secretly set the feelings of 
the Sultan and of the princes against Ulugh Khan and per¬ 
verted their minds. 

Eighth Yaar of the lieign—Ilijra 651 (1253 a.d.). 

At the beginning of the new year, on Saturday, the 1st 
Muharram, Ulugh Khan received orders to go to his estates 
in the Siwalik hills and Hansi. When the Khan under these 
orders proceeded from Rohtak towards Hansi, the Sultan 
returned to Dehli, and directed his attention to the nobles 
and public affairs. In Jumada-1 awwal the post of wazir was 
given to ’Ainu-1 mulk Muhammad Nizam Junaidi. Malik 
Kishli Khan was made lord chamberlain. Ulugh Mubarak 
Aibak, brother of the Khan-i mu’azzam (Ulugh Khan) was 
granted the fief of Karra, and was sent thither. In the same 
year Imadu-d din Rihan became prime minister [waUldary 

The royal army then marched from Dehli towards Hansi, 
with the design of ousting Ulugh Khan. Tmad Khan now 
brought forward Kazi Shamsu-d din Bahraichi, and on the 
27th Rajab he made him Kazi of the state. Ulugh Khan 
went from Hansi to Nagor, and his fief of Hansi was, 


1 [Briggs, in Firishta (1. 281), reads it as Wahil-idar^ 
officer of the door, one “who superintended the ceremonies 
of presentation.” A very reasonable explanation; and Vullers 
explains it “Procurator palatii regii, i.q. vicarius.” Still there 
is no doubt that Imadu-d din was in reality minister, whatever 
the literal meaning of his title. In other places where it is 
li$#d it would also appear to bear the meaning here given 
to it.] 
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35^ through the interest of the lord chamberlain, bestowed upon 
Prince Ruknu-d din. In Sha’ban the king returned with the 
army to Dehli. In the beginning of Shawwal he again set 
forth, with the intention of subduing Uehh, Multan, and 
Tabarhindh. When he approached the river Biyah, a force 
was despatched to Tabarhindh. Previous to this Sher Khan, 
through the attacks of the infidels had crossed the river 
Sindh, and had gone towards Turkistan. ITchh, Multan, 
and Tabarhindh were left in charge of his oflicers. On Mon¬ 
day, 22nd Zi-1 hijja, (the country) w^as conquered, and placed 
under the charge of Arslan Khan. The royal army then 
returned from the Biyah. 

Ninth Year of the Ihlgii-- Hijra 052 (1254 a.I).). 

At the beginning of this year victories and spoils were 
gained in the vicinity of the mountains of Bardar' and Pinjor. 
The army then crossed the Jumna. On Wednesday, 10th 
Muharrara, it passed over the Ganges at Miyapur, and con¬ 
tinued its march along the base of the hills to the banks of 
the Rahab.- In the course of these hostilities, ’Izzu-d din 
Daramshi was killed at Tankala-bali.’’ In revenge for his 
death the Sultan ordered an attack to be made on Kaithar 
(Kaithal), on Monday, lOth Safar, such that the inhabitants 
might not forget for the rest of their lives. He then marched 
to Badaun, and arrived there with great pomp and display. 
After a stay of nine days he started for Dehli. 

On Sunday, 6th Rabi’u-I awwal, Sadru-1 mulk Najmu-d 
din Abu Bakr was made minister for the second time, and 
on Sunday, 20th of the same month, the author was honoured 
with the title of Sadr-i Jahan (Chancellor of the World), in 
the neighbourhood of Kol. On Tuesday, 26th Rabi’u-aww al, 
the Sultan arrived at Dehli, and remained there six months, 
until news was brought of the confederacy of the nobles with 
Malik Jalalu-d din. His Majesty left Dehli in Sha’ban, and 
proceeded towards Sanam and Tabarhindh. He passed the 
Id-i fitr in Sanam. 

1 [Sirmor ?] 2 [See Vol. 1. p. 49.] 3 [Var. Takiya-mani.] 
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The forces of the confederate nobles, of Arslan Khan of 
Tabarhindh, Sanjan Aibak, and Ulugh Khan, were assembled 
with Jalau-d din in the neighbourhood of Tabarhindh. His 
Majesty advanced from Sanara to Hansi, and the nobles 
retired to Kahrara and Kaithal. The royal army marched 
thither, and then the confederates made propositions of 
peace. Tmadii-d din Rihan was the cause of all the conten* 
tion, so no Wednesday, 22nd Shawwal, the Sultan directed 
him to proceed to Badaiiu, which was given to him as his 
fief. Peace was thus made. On Tuesday, 17th Zi-l ka’da, 
after oaths had been taken and agreements concluded, ail 
the nobles and officers waited on the king, and paid their 
allegiance. Lahore was given to Jalau*d din. On Tuesday, 
9th Zi-1 hijja, the king returned wiih pomp and splendour 
to I^ehli. 

Tenth Year of the. Hei(jn~- Hijra Or):! (1205 a.d,) 

At the beginning of the new year an extraordinary event 
occurred. Under the behests of fate the mind of his Majesty 
was turned against his mother, the Malika-i Jahan, who was 
married to Katlagh Khan. Oudh was now granted to them, 
and they were ordered to proceed thither, which command 
they obeyed. This happened on Tuesday, 6th Muharram. 
On Sunday, 23rd Rabi’ul aww^al, his Majesty conferred the 
office of Kazi of the State and magistrate of the capital, as 
he had done before, on the writer of this work, Minhaj Siraj. 
In Rabiu’-l akhir, Malik Kutbii-d din, who was deputy of 
the State, uttered something wffiich was offensive to the 
Sultan, and on the 23rd of that month he was arrested and 
placed in prison, where he was killed. 

On Monday, 7th Jumadad awwal, the fief of Mirat was 
conferred on Malik Kishli Khan Ulugh A’zzam Barbak-sultani, 
upon his coming from Karra to pay bis respects to the Sultan. 
On Tuesday, 16th Rajah, Jamalu-d din Bastami was made 
Shaikhu-1 Islam. In the same month Malik Taju-d din 
Siwistani proceeded from Oudh, and expelled Tmadu-d din 
Rihan from Bahraich, and he died. 

In the month of Shawwal the royal army marched from 
the capital to Hindustan. On Sunday, 17th Zi-1 ka’da, Ulugh 
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Khan Mu’azzam went to Hansi to superintend the military 
organization of the Sivvalik hills, which having arranged he 
returned to Dehli. At the end of the year, on Wednesday, 
9th Zi-l hijja, he proceeded to the royal camp. Previous to 
this, Katlagh Khan had been directed] to leave Oudh, and go 
to the liet -of Bahrai(,‘h. He resented this, so the 8u1tan sent 
a torce under Malik Baktam liukni to put him down. The 
two armies met near Badaun, and Baktam was killed. The 
royal army then njarched to Oudh to retrieve this disaster, 
but Katlagh Khan retreated to Kalin jar. Thither Ulugh 
Khan pursued him, but failing to overtake him, he returned 
to the royal camp with great booty. 

Ele venth Year of the Reign—Hijra 054 (1256 a.o.). 

At the beginning of the new year, in the month of Muhar- 
ram, the royal army having achieved victory, marched 
triumphant towards Delhi under the protection of the 
Almighty, and reached the city on the 4th Rabiu'-l awwal. 
When Katlagh Khan heard of the Sultan’s homeward march 
he began to interfere in the districts of Karra and Manikpur. 
A battle followed between him and Arslan Khan San jar 
Chist, in which the latter was victorious. Katlagh Khan 
could no longer remain in liindustan, so he proceeded into 
Mawas,’ with the intention of proceeding to the highlands. 
He reached Santur,^ and there took refuge among the 
hills and the tribes of those parts. The royal army marched 
out to quell this distriibance on Tuesday, 20th Zi-l hijja, and 
at the beginning of the following year the army went to 
8antur, and fought a battle with the Hindus of the mountains. 

356 Katlagh Khan was with these mountaineers, and a party of 
nobles in the royal army, who had suspicious fears, went and 
joined him. They were unable to withstand the troops of the 
Sultan, so they turned their backs. Ulugh Khan ravaged 
the whole of the hills with the sword, and penetrated as far 
as the town of Salraur, in the defiles and fastnesses of the 

1 [These two names are written ur-b** (Var. 

The former is probably Mewar, and the hills the Aravalli 
mountains. Briggs say.s there a town called Santpur, near 
Abu. Thornton has a “Santoo,” 84 miles S. S. W. from 
Jodhpur.] 
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mountains. No king had ever laid hold upon Salmnr, nor 
had any I\Iusulnuin army reached it. lie now plundered it, 
and carried on a devastating warfare. 80 many of the 
rebellious Hindus were killed that numbers cannot be comput¬ 
ed or described. 

Ticeljlh } CM/ of the Eeign — Hijra 055 (1257 a.d.) 

Alter the return from the campaign, on Sunday, 6 th 
Rabiu’-l awwal, Malik Sanjan Aibak, of Khita, fell from his 
horse and died. On Sunday, 2Gth llabi'u-1 akhir, the Sultan 
reached the capital with his army. 

When the army returned victorious, ’Izzu-d din Kishlu 
Khan Balban advanced to the borders of the river Biyah, 
with the forces of Ucliii and Multan. Malik Katlagh Khan 
and the nobles w ho were with him proceeded to join this 
new revoller in the neighbourhood of Saraana. 

Wlien intelligence of this rebellion reached the Sultan, 
he placed Ulugh Khan at the head of an army, with which he 
marched from Delhi on Thursday, 15th Jumada-1 awwal. He 
aiiproached the enemy, and there w^as only ten kos between 
the opposing forces, w hen he discovered that a party of cons¬ 
pirators in the capital, such as the Shaikhu-1 Islam, Kutbu-d 
din, and Kazi Sbamsu-d din Bahraichi, had secretly address¬ 
ed leticrs to Katlagh Khan and Malik Kishlu Khan Balban, 
inviting them to come to Dehli, where they would find the 
gates open and every one in the city ready to assist and 
sui)port these proceedings. Some faithful reporters in the 
capital conveyed intelltgenco of this conspiracy to Ulugh 
Khan, w^ho sent the letters back to his sovereign in Dehli, 
informing him of the plot of the nobles, and advising him to 
order such Of them as had fiefs in the neighbourhood 
of Dehli to proceed to those estates. When the storm 
had blown over, and they returned to the capital, the Sultan 357 
might make an end of them. 

On Sunday, 2nd Jumada-1 akhir, an order was issued 
directing Saiyid Kutbu-d din and Kazi Sbamsu-d din 
Bahraichi to proceed to their estates. 
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' ' When ilio letters which the conspirators sent from the 
city reached Malik Katlagh Khan and Malik KishluKhan, 
they instantly started with all their forces to Dehli, and in 
two days and a-half they accomplished the distance, on e 
hundred kos. On Thursday, 6th Jiimada-1 akhir, they alight¬ 
ed at their gardens (outside the city), and in the morning, 
after prayers, they came to the gate of the city and made the 
circuit of the walls. At night they pitched their camp within 
sight of Dehli, between the Jumna,' Kilu-ghari and the city. 
By the mercy of God it so happened t hat two days before 
these nobles came to their gardens on the Jumna, in reliance 
upon the promises held out in the letters, a number of the 
conspirators had gone out of the city. When the nobles 
heard of this they became very cautious in their proceedings. 

The Sultan ordered the gates of the city to be closed, and 
as the army was absent every preparation w as made for 
war. ’Alau-d din Ayyaz Zanjani, lord chamberlain, the 
deputy of the lord cLamberlain, Ulugh Kotwal Beg Jamalii-d 
din Naishapuri, and the diwan i'arz i mamalik, exerted them¬ 
selves most laudably in making the city secure and in arming 
the fighting men. At night the nobles, officers, and chief men 
were posted on the walls of the city. On the following morn¬ 
ing. a Friday, the Almighty showed the inhabitants a pleasant 
sight. Kishlu Khan had made up his mind to retire, and 
sundry other nobles and the mother of the Sultan, when 
they perceived this, all made up their minds to retreat. The 
greater part of their forces, however, would not consent to 
retreat with them, but encamped near the city. Many of 
the chief men and officers asked forgivness, and joined the 
royal service, and those nobles returned disappointed to the 
Siwalik hills. 

When the news of this enterprise reached Ulugh Khan 
and the officers of the royal army, they returned towards 
Dehli, and as they approached the result became known to 
them. On Tuesday, 11th JumadaJ akhir, Ulugh Khan 
entered the city safely and triumphantly. After this, on 

1 [The text has which I take to be a mistake for 

Jf^n=Jumna.] 
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Wednesday, 811i Kanizan, Ziyau-1 inulk Taju-d din was 
raised to the dignity of wazir. 

At the close of this year the infidel Mughals approached 
from Khurasan, and adN^anced into the territories of Uchh 
and Multan. Kishlu Khan entered into a treaty with them, 
and joined them at the camp of Salin-nawin. 

Thirtecnfh Year of the. lieign—Hijra 656 (1258 a.d.) 

At the beginning of the new year, on Sunday, the 6th 
Muharram, the Sultan marched with his army from Dehli to 
oppose the infidel Mughals. Trustworthy writers have record¬ 
ed that on Wednesday, 4th of the same month, Hiilaku, 
chief of the Mughals, was defeated before the gates of Bagh- 
dad, by the forces of the Khalifa M’utasim Bi-llah.* 

When the royal army left the city nobles and generals 
were appointed to the command of forces in different parts. 
The main body returned to the capital on the 1st Ramazan, 
and remained there five months. On the ISth Zi-1 ka’da the 
country of Lakhnauti was given to Malik Jalalu-d din Mas’ud 
Malik Jani. 

Fourteerith Year of the Reign—Hijra 657 (1259 a.d.). 

On the 16th Muharram the royal army marched from 
the capital on a campaign against the infidels. On Sunday, 
21st Safar, the districts of Bayana, Kol, Bala-ram, and 
Gwalior were assigned to Malik Sher Khan. Maliku-n nawwab 
Aibak was appointed to command an army sent against the 
infidels of Rantambhor, and the Sultan returned to Dehli, 
On Wednesday 4th Jumada-1 akhir, two elephants with 
treasure came to the court from Lakhnauti. On the 6th of 
the same month, the Shaikhu-l Islam Jamalu-d din Bastami 
died, and on the 24th Kazi Kabiru-d din also departed. (May 
God have mercy on them !) By the favour of the Sultan 
their mansahs were continued to their sons. In Rajah Malik 
Kishli Khan-i a’zara Barbak Aibak died, and the office of lord 
chamberlain was given to his son, Malik ’Alau-d din Muham* 

1 [A note in the printed text says that all the four MSS, 
used agree in this statement, so contrary to the truth, 
Baghdad fell, and the Khalifa was put to death.] 
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tnad. On the 1st Ramazan, Imam Hamidu d din Marikala 
died, and the Sultan graciously continued his Mams to 
his sons. 

After all this trouble the State enjoyed repose ; troubles 
were appeased and wounds were healed. All things went on 
prosperously. On the 29th Ramazan the Almighty in his 
bounty gave the Sultan a son. The gifts and honours which 
were showered on the rich and poor exceeded all powers of 
description. At the end of Shawwal, Malik Tamar Khan 
Sanjar under the royal orders returned to Dehli with his army. 

Fifteenth Year of the Reign—Hijra 658 (1260 a.d.) 

The new year opened auspiciously. On the IGth Ramazan 
Ulugh Khan was sent into the hills of Dehli, to chastise the 
rebel inhabitants of ]\Iewat, and to intimidate their Deo. 
Ten thousand horsemen in armour, and a large army of brave 
and warlike soldiers were under his command. Great booty 
was gained, and many cattle captured. Defiles and passes 
were cleared, strong forts were taken, and numberless Hindus 
perished under the merciless swords of the soldiers of Islam. 

I have resolved, upon reflection, to close my history at 
this place and with this victory. If life and opportunity are 
given to me, I may hereafter record any remarkable events 
that may happen. I beg the indulgent reader to forgive my 
errors, faults, and omissions, T pray that God may preserve 
in continued prosperity my gracious Sultan, and I hope that 
my composition of this work may be deemed meritorious both 
in this world and the next.* 


1 [I have here greatly compressed the author’s flourishes.] 
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TABAKAT XXII. 

[Page 281 to 324 of the printed text.] 

No. 25. Al Khnkann-l Mn'azzam Bahau4 hakk wau-d din 
Ulugh Khan Balbanu-s Svliani \otherwifie calhd 
Ghiyasu-d din Balban] 

The Khakan-i Mu’azzam Ulugh Khan-i 'azam belonged 
to the stock of the Khakans of Albari.^ His father and the 
father of Slier Khan uere born of the same father and mother, 
the father being of the race of the Khakans of Albari. He 
was khan ov^er ten thousand houses {kluma), and the family 
was well known in Albari of Turkistan, among the Turki 
tribes. At the present time the sons of his (Ulugh Khan’s) 
paternal uncles rule over these tribes with great distinction. 
I was informed of these facts by Kurbat Khan Sanjar. The 
Almighty desired to grant a support to the power of Islam 
and to the strength of the Muhammadan faith, to extend his 
glorious shadow over it, and to preserve Hindustan within 
the range of his favour and protection. He therefore removed 
Ulugh Khan in his youth from Turkistan, and separated him 
from his race and kindred, from tribe and relations, and con¬ 
veyed him to the country (of Hindustan), for the purpose of 
curbing the Mughals. God conducted him to Baghdad, atid 
from that city to Guzerat. Khwaia Jamal u-d din Basri, a 
man remarkable for piety and integrity, ability and worth, 
bought him, and brought him up carefully like a son. 
Intelligence and ability shone out clearly in his countenance, 
so his patron looked upon him with an eye of kindness and 
treated him with especial consideration. 

In the year 630 H. (1232 A.B.) he brought him to Dehli 
when Sultan Sa’id Shamsu-d dunya wau-d din adorned the 
throne. With several other Turks he was brought into the 
presence of the Sultan. When the monarch observed him he 
bought all the lot of Turks and appointed them to attend 

^ j l] 
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3-61 before his throne. Ulugh was seen to be a youth of great 
promise, so the king made him his personal attendant, 
placing, as one might say, the hawk of fortune on his hand. 
So that in after times, in the reigns of this monarch's children, 
it might come to pass that this youth should save the 
kingdom from the violence and machinations of its foes, 
and raise it to a high pitch of glory and honour. 

At this period, while he was discharging his duties, by 
the decree of fate, he recovered his brother Kishii Khan 
(afterwards) lord chamberlain, at which he rejoiced greatly. 
His power became conspicuous. When Sultan Ruknu-d din 
came to the throne, he went off along with the Turks from 
Dehli to Hindustan, and when the Turks were brought back 
he returned to Dehli in their array. He was imprisoned for 
some days and subjected to some indignity. The design 
in this may have been (God knows !) that he should taste the 
sufferings of the miserable, so that when he attained to the 
sovereign dignity he might have compassion on them, and 
be thankful for his own exaltation. [A story is introduced 
here.] 

Let us return to our history. When Sultan Raziya 
ascended the throne Ulugh Khan continued to be one of 
the royal attendants {Khdssa-dar) till fortune favoured him, 
and he became chief huntsman (Amir shikar). Fate pro¬ 
claimed that the earth was to be the prey of his fortune and 
the world the game of his sovereignty. He held this office and 
discharged its duties for some time, till the sun of the 
supremacy of Raziya set and that of Mu’izzu-d din Bahrain 
Shah shone forth. Fortune still be-friended him. After 
remaining some time in his position of chief huntsman, 
performing his service, and exhibiting marks of ability, he 
was made master of the horse. The steed of sovereignty 
and empire thus came under his bridle and control. When 
Badru-d din Sankar became lord chamberlain, he showed 
a paternal interest in Ulugh Khan, and took such care of his 
advapeement that he was raissed to a higher position, and 
received a grant of the lands of Riwari. He went to that 
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place, and by bis vigour and bravery punished the hill 
chiefs’ and brought the district under his rule. 

When the power of the Mu’izzi dynasty was declining, 
the nobles conspired together and came to the gates of the city 
(Dehli), The princes and nobles all agreed as to the course 
to be pursued. Ulugh Khan,- grantee of Riwari, displayed 
such energy and exhibited such remarkable resolution in 
securing the submission of the provinces, that no one of the 
princes and nobles, Turks and Taziks, was worth the 
hundredth part of him. All the confederates admitted that 
in vigour, courage, and activity he surpassed them all. When 
the city was coiupier(*d lie received a grant of Hansi. On 
taking possession of the territory he applied himself to its 
improvement, and through his justice and generosity all the 
inhabitants were happy and content. His success was so 
great that other nobles began to look upon it with jealousy’ 
and the thorn of envy began to rankle in their hearts. But 
it was the will of God that he should excel them all, so that 
the more the fire of their envy burnt, the stronger did the 
incense of his fortune rise from the censer of the times. “They 
seek to extinguish the light of God with their mouths, but 
God willeth only to perfect his light.” \The author continues 
in a high strain of bmeduiion and (iulogy.\ 

To return to our history. In the year b40 h. (1242 A.n.) 
this humble individual (the author) had to travel to Lakhnauti 
with his family and dependants. In this journey he spent 
two years. Trustworthy persons have recorded that in the^ 
year 641 Ulugh Khan was appointed lord chamberlain. 
When the royal army marched from the capital he inflicted 
a severe chastisement on the rebels of Jalali and Dewali, 
and the Mawas in the doab between the Ganges and Jumna. 

^ j^Lr ^)U Ij ^ jT oUl jA The word mawas 

signifies protection, dependence ; but it appears to have 
some other technical meaning. Further on we read of the 
Mawasat of the Doab, and “the Mawasat and liano^an,**] 

2 [The text says “the Sultan (may God prolong his reign)f' 
plainly showing that this part of the work was written in the 
reign uf Balban], 
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5(13 He fought much against the infidels and cleared the roads 
and neighbouring country from insurgents. 

In the year 043 the author under the imperial orders, 
left Lakhnauti with his family and returned to the capital in 
company with Tughan Khan Tughril. In this year the 
accursed Mankuti (Mangu*Khan), who was^ one of the gen- 
reals of the Mughals and a prince of Turkistan, marched 
from the neighbourhood of Talikan and Kunduz into Sindh. 
He laid siege to Uchh, one of the most renowned fortressea 
of Sindh, and e(|ual toMansura.* There was a* eunuch in 
(command of) the fort who belonged to the household of 
Taju-d din. Abu Bakr-Kabir Khan Aksunkar was chief 
justice, and Mukhlisu-d din was koiwal. When intelligence 
of this inroad reached the Court, Ulugh Khan made known 
his views to the Sultan and prepared an army to oppose the 
IMughals. The princes and nobles were opposed to ihu 
expedition,- but. Malik Ulugh Khan was very earnest abouti" 

Wiien the royal army marched towards the seat of war 
fare, the Khakan-i Mu'azzanv’ Ulugh Khan (may his reig, 
endure!) appointed guides to lead the way, so that the 
marches might he made with the greatest celerity. In ordi¬ 
nary cases eigiit kos would be one day’s march, but under 
his arrangements, twelve ko.s or even more were accomplished. 
The army arrived on the banks of the Biyali, made the 
transit of that river, and reached Lahore on the banks of the 
Ravi. He there showed great energy and bravery in push¬ 
ing forward the expedition, and incited the Sultan and the 
nobles to be earnest for the repulse of the infidel Mughals. 

On Monday, 25th Shaban, (543 h. (Nov. 1245), intellL 

^ ^ t -A/-** ^ I ^ 1J ^ J 

0 I J ^ words are not very 

precise, but the mention of Mansura is curious.] 



3 [In this memoir the title “Khakan-i Mu’azzam” is 
generally employed, but for the sake of uniformity and 
simplieity I have substituted “Ulugh Khan.”] 
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gence was brought to the royal camp that the infidel 
Mughals had raised the siege of Uchh. The reason of their 
retreat was that Ulugh Khan (when he reached the Biyah) 
had sent forward messengers bearing letters from the Sultan 
addressed to the garrison of the fort, announcing the 
approach of the royal army, and dilating upon the vast num¬ 
bers of ihe soldiers and elephants and the great valour and 
spirit of the forces which followed the royal standards. He 
also sent forward an advance force to reconnoitre. When 
the messengers came near Uchh, some of the letters fell into 
the hands of the accursed warriors, and some reached the 
garrison of the fort. The drums were beaten in the fort to 
announce the joy of the besieged. The contents of the 
letters and the approach of the army of Islam became fully 
».known to the accursed foe, and the horsemen of the advanc¬ 
ed force wherein the vicinity of Sindh on the banks of the 
Biyah of Lahore. Fear and dismay fell upon the hearts of 
the accursed, and the goodness of God lent its aid (to the 
forces of Islam). Trusty men record that when Mankuti 
heard of the approach of the army of Islam under the royal 
standard, that it had proceeded by the river Biyah, near the 
skirts of the hills, and that it was advancing along the banks 
of the river,' he made enquiry of a party (of prisoners) why 
the army of Islam marched along the bases of the mountains, 
for that route was long, and the way by Sarsuti and Marut 
(MiratO was nearer? He was answered that the numerous 
hssures on the bank of the river rendered the way impassable 
for the army.2 

This answer convinced Mankuti that he had not suffi¬ 
cient strength to withstand the approaching army, and that 
he must retreat. Panic obtained mastery over him and hia 
forces, so that they could no longer retain their position. He 


11 

[ V J.~\ 


2 

^ Xd L; el J vli Jj j 1 

1 The text is far 


from intelligible, and is apparently contradictory. The royal 
forces are said to have marched along the banks of the 
river, although that route is declared to have been impractic¬ 
able. The whole passage is omitted from Sir H. Elliot's MS.] 
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3f>5 • divided his army into three bodies and fled. Many Musulman 
and Hindu prisoners obtained their freedom. This victory is 
attributable to the activity, bravery, and strategy of Ulugh 
Khan ; but for him the victory would not have been gained 
(may the Almighty keep him safe under his protection !) 

After the achievement of this victory Ulugh Khan advised 
that the royal army should march towards the river Sodra^ 
in order to impress the minds of the enemy with the great 
power, bravery, and numbers of the army of Islam. So the 
army proceeded to the banks of the Sodra, and from thence, 
on the 27th Shawwal, 643 h., it returned to Dehli, which city 
it reached on Monday 12th Zi-l-hijja 643 h. (May 1246). 

For some time past the mind of Sultan ’Alau-d din had 
been alienated from the nobles, he was seldom visible to the 
army, and besides this he was given up to depravity. The 
nobles all agreed to write secretly from Dehli to Nasiru-d 
dunya wau-d din, inviting him to set up his pretensions to 
the throne. On Sunday, 23rd Muharram, 644 (June 1246) 
he came to Dehli and sat upon the seat of empire. The 
Khutba was read and the coin of the realm was struck in the 
auspicious name of Nasir. So Ulugh Khan represented how 
the accursed foe had in the previous year fled before the 
armies of Islam, and had gone to the upper parts {taraf4 bala). 
It now seemed advisable that the royal army should proceed 
in that direction. This advice was approved and orders were 
given for the march. On Monday, the 1st Rajab, 644 H., 
the army set forth and proceeded to the river Sodra. Here 
Ulugh Khan was detached with several nobles and generals 
to make an incursion into the hills of Jud. The Rana of these 
hills had acted as guide to the infidel Mughals, and it was 
now determined to take vengeance. Ulugh Khan accordingly 
attacked the hills of Jud, and the countries on the Jailam, 
and led his forces as far as the banks of the Indus. All the 
women and dependants of the infidels which were in those 
parts were obliged to flee, and a party of the Mughal army 
ggg crossed over the Jailam, and saw the forces which were 
arrayed under the command of Ulugh Khan. The manifold 


1 [The Chinab.] 
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lines of the army, the numbers of the horse, the armour 
and the arms, tilled the observers with wonder and dismay. 

The bravery and generalship which Ulugh Khan displayed in 
scaling the mountains, breaking through defiles, capturing 
fortified places, and crossing jungles, cannot be described in 
. writing. The fame of his campaign extended to Tiirkistan. 

There was no husbandry or agriculture in this country, and 
fodder became unobtainable. Hence he was compelled to 
retire, and he returned victorious and triumphant to the royal 
camp, bringing back all his officers and troops in safety. 

On Thursday, (ith Zid ka’da, his majesty returned to the 
capital, which he reached on Thursday, 2nd Muharram, 645 H. 

The perseverance and resolution of Ulugh Khan had been the 
means of showing to the army of Turkistan and the 
Mughals such bravery and generalship that in the course of 
this year no one came from the upper parts towards Sindh. 

So Ulugh Khan represented to his Majesty, in the m uith of 
Sha'ban, that the opportunity was favourable for making an 
expedition into Hindustan. The Mawas and Ranas’ had not 
been pinched for several years, but some coercion might now 
be exercised on them, by which spoil would fall into the 
hands of the soldiers of Islam, and wealth would be gained 
to strengthen the hands of the State in resisting the Mughals. 

The royal armies accordingly marched to Hindustan, passing 
down the I)oab between the Ganges and Jumna. After some 
fighting, the fort of Nandana- was captured, and Ulugh Khan 
was sent with some other generals and a Muhammadan force 
to oppose Dalaki wa Malaki. This was a Rana in the 
vicinity of the Juinma, betw^eeu Kalin jar and Karra, over 
whom the Rais of Kalin jar and Malwa had no authority. 

He had numerous followers and ample wealth; he ruled wisely; 
his fortresses w^ere strong and secure; in his territories 
the defiles were arduous, the mountains rugged, and the 367 
jungles many. No Muhammadan army had ever penetrated 
to his dwelling place. When Ulugh Khan reached his abode, 

1 i j j 4^ J 

2 [Var. “Talanda” and “Talsanda.” See supra, page 347.] 
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the Rana took such care for the safety of himself and his 
family, that he kept quiet from the dawn till the time of 
evening prayer, and when it grew dark he fled to some more 
secure place. At daybreak, the Muhammadan army entered 
his abode, and then pursued him, but the accursed infidel 
had escaped into the lofty mountains, to an inaccessible 
spot impossible to reacii except by stratagem, and the use 
of ropes and ladders. Ulugh Khan incited his soldiers to the 
attempt, and, under his able direction, they succeeded in 
taking the place. All the infiders wives, dependants, and 
children fell into the hands of the victors w ith much cattle, 
many horses and slaves. Indeed, the spoil that was secured 
exceeded all computation. At the beginning of Shawwal 
645 H. (Feb. 1248), the force returned to the royal camp 
with their booty, and after the Id-i azha’, the whole army 
marched towards the capital, which it reached on the 4th 
Muharram 646 h. (April 1248). A full poetical account of 
this campaign, in which the several victories are recounted, 
has been composed; the book is called Nasiri narna} 

In Sha’ban, 646 h. (Nov. 1248), the royal army marched 
through the upper country to the neighbourhood of the 
Biyah, and then returned to the capital. Ulugh Khan with 
several nobles under him, was sent with a ample force to¬ 
wards Rantambhor, to overrun the mountains of Mewat and 
the country of Bahar-deo, who w'as the greatest of the Rai» 
of Hindustan. He ravaged the whole of those territories 
and gained a large booty. Malik Bahamd din Aibak was 
slain under the fort Rantambhor, on Sunday in the month 
of Zi-l hijja 646, while Ulugh Khan was engaged fighting 
in another quarter. The Khan’s soldiers showed great 
courage and fought well; they sent many of the infidels to 
hell, and secured great spoil; after which they returned 

, to the capital. 

S68 On Monday, 3rd Safar, 647 H. (May, 1249), they arrived 
at Dehli. In the course of this year his majesty was pleased 
to recognize the great ability and distinguished services of 


1 [8ee aupra^ page 348.] 
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his generalj He therefore promoted him from the rank of 
a Malik and the office of lord chamberlain to the dignity of 
a Khan, and on Tuesday, 3rd Rajab, 647 H., he named him 
lieutenant of the government, army, and royal fortune 
(bakhtiyari), with the title of Ulugh Khan. The truth of 
the adage that “the worth of titles is revealed by heaven,” 
was proved in this case, for from that day forth the services 
of Ulugh Khan to the house of Nasir became still more 
conspicuous. When he was thus promoted, his brother 
Kishli Khan Aibak, master of the horse, became lord 
chamberlain. He w’as a nobleman of kind and generous 
character, and endowed with many virtues. Malik Tajii-d din 
San jar Tabar Khan became deputy of the lord chamberlain, 
and my excellent dear son 'Alau-d din Ayyaz Tabar Khan 
Zanijani ,2 who was Amiru-1 hujjab (superintendant of the 
royal doorkeepers), was made deputy wakildar. These 
appointments were made on Friday, 6 th Rajab 647, and 
Ikhtiyaru-d din Itigin, the long-haired, who had been deputy, 
now became master of the horse. 

On Monday, 6 th Sha’ban, 647 h. (Nov. 1249), the royal 
army left the capital and took the field. Passing over the 
Jumna it encamped and engaged in operations against the 
Mawas, [Matters personal of the author, see page 350.] 

On Tuesday, 25th Sha'ban, 649 h. (Nov. 1251), the 
royal army marched towards Malwa and Kalinjar. When 
Ulugh Khan arrived there with the army of Islam, he 
defeated Jahir of Ijari, a great rana, who had a large 
army and many adherents, and destroyed both him and 
his kingdom. This Jahir, rana of Ijari, was an active and 
able man. In the reign of Sa’id Shamsu-d din in the 
year 632 H. (1234), the army of Islam was sent from 
Bayana Sultan-kot, Kanauj, Mahr, Mahawan and Gwalior, 
against Kalinjar and Jamu, under the command of Malik 309 
Nusratu-d din Tabasi, who was distinguished above all the 
generals of the time for courage, boldness, ability, and 

1 [Many lines of eulogy here compressed into this short 
but adequate statement.] 2 [Var. “Rihani.”] 
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generalship. The army marched on fifty days from Gwalior, 
and great booty fell into its hands, so much that the 
imperial fifth amounted to nearly twenty-two lacs. When 
they returned from Kalinjar they were encountered by this 
Rana of Ijari, who seized upon the defiles on the river Sindi in 
the road of the returning army. The author heard Nusratu-d 
din Tabasi say, “No enemy in Hindustan had over seen ray 
back, but this Hindu fellow of Ijari attacked me as a wolf 
falls upon a flock of sheep. I was obliged to retire before 
him until I reached a position where I turned upon him and 
drove him back.” I tell this story so that my readers may 
clearly perceive what courage and generalship Ulugh Khan 
exhibited when he defeated and put to flight such a foe. 
He further took from him the fortress of Razor,^ and his 
conduct and feats in this campaign will stand as a lasting 
memorial of him. 

On Monday, 23rd Rabi’ul-awwal, 050 h. (June, 252), the 
army returned to Dehli and remained there for six months. 
On the 12th Shawwal of the same year, it marched through 
the upper country to the banks of the Biyah. At this time 
Malik Balban held the fief of Badaun, and Katlagh Khan that 
of Bayana. They were both summoned to the Royal presence; 
and both attended with all the generals of the army at the 
royal abode. When the army reached the banks of the 
Biyah, Tmad-d din Rihan conspired with other chiefs, and 
excited envy and enmity against Ulugh Khan. The envious 
found their own importance dimmed by this glory, and they 
resolved to do some hurt and injury to his august person, 
either in hunting, in passing through mountain defiles, or 
in crossing rivers. Ulugh Khan’s good fortune preserved 
him, and his adversaries were unable to do him any harm, 
When the conspirators found that their plans were ineffectual, 
376 they agreed upon another course, and presenting themselves 
at the doors of the royal tent, urged upon his majesty that 

1 LVar. “Bazol,” “Barole.” See note, page 351, 
supra.] 
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Ulugh Khan ought to \)e sent to his estates, The result of 
all this was that the order was given to him indirectly.^ 

On Saturday, the new moon of Muharram, 651 H., Ulugh 
Khan proceeded to Hansi with his followers and family. 
When the Sultan reached Dehli, the thorn of envy, which 
still festered in the malicious heart of Rihan, impelled him 
to recommend his majesty to send Ulugh Khan to Nagor, 
and to give the country of Hansi to one of the royal princes. 

His majesty accordingly went to Hansi, and the Khan 
removed to Nagor. This happened in Jumadad akhir 661 H. 

On his departure for Hansi, ’Imadu-d din Kihan become 
wakildarr and the administration of the royal orders passed 
into his hands. 

Thrdighthe envy and malignity of the new minister, 
the ofiioe of Kazi of the State was taken fiom the author, 
Minhaj Siraj, in Rajab, 651, and given to Kazi Shamsii-d din 
Bahraiclii. On returning to the capital, on the 17th Shawwal, 

Malik Saifiii-d din Kishli Khan, brother of Ulugh Khan, 
was sent to his estate of Karra, and ’Izzu-d din Balkan, son 
in-law of Katlagh Khan was appointed to the charge of the 
office of lord chamberlain. All the officers who had been 
appoint('d through the interest of Ulugh Khan were removed, 
and the business and quietude of the State were disturbed, 
all through the machinations of ’Imadu-d din. 

At this period, when Ulugh Khan (May God prolong 
his reign!) went to Nagor, he led a Muhammadan force in the 
direction of Rantambhor, Hindi, and Chitror. Bahar Deo, 

Rai of Rantambbor, the greatest of the Rais, and the most 
noble and illustrious of all the princes of Hindustan, assem¬ 
bled an army to inflict a blow on Ulugh Khan. But it was 
the will of God that the name of the Khan should be 
celebrated for his victories in the annals of the time, 
and although the Rai’s army was large and well appointed 
with arras and horses, it was put to flight, and many of its 371 

J j| -AwLj 4 #- “all this was 

brought about in a left-handed way.”] 

2 [See note page 3.’)2, supra,} 
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valiant fighting men were sent to hell. The Musulinai)s 
obtained great spoil an 1 captured many horses and prisoners 
(burda). They then returned safe with their booty to Nagor, 
which, in consequence of Ulugh Khan’s presence, had be.com6 
a place of great importance. 

At the opening of the year (551 ii., the numerous people 
who had suffered oppression and hardship through the 
disgrace of Ulugh Khan retired to their closets, and like fish 
out of water, and sick men wdthout slumber, from night till 
morn, and from morn till night, they offered up their pray¬ 
ers to the Creator, supplicating him to let the dawn of Ulugh 
Khan’s prosperity break forth in splendour, and dispel with 
its brilliant light the gloom occasioned by his rival Rihan. 
The Almighty graciously gave car to the prayers of the 
wretched, and the cries of the distressed. The victorious 
banners of Ulugh Khan were borne from Nagor, and he went 
to the capital. The reason of his return was this. The 
nobles and servants of the State were all Turks of pure origin 
and Taziks of good stock, but dinadu-d din was an eunuch 
and impotent; he, moreover, belonged to one of the tribes of 
Hindustan. Notwithstanding all this he exercised authority 
over the heads of all these chiefs. They were disgusted with 
this state of affairs and could no longer endure it. They 
suffered so much from the hands of the bullies who were 
retained by Tmadu-d din, that for six months they could 
not leave their houses, nor could they even go to prayers 
on Fridays. How was it possible for Turks and Maliks, 
accustomed to power, rule, and warfare, to remain quiet 
under such ignominy ? The chiefs of Hindustan, of Karra, 
Manikpur, Oudh and the upper country to Badaun, of 
Tabarhindh, Sanam, Samana, and the Siwalik Hills, sent to 
Ulugh Khan inviting him to return. Arslan Khan led an 
aimy out of Tabarhindh, Ban Khan came forth from Sanam 
and Mansurpur, and Ulugh Khan collected his forces in 
Nagor and the Siwalik hills. Malik Jalalu-d din Mas’ud 
Shah bin Sultan joined them from Lahore, and they marched 
upon the capital. 
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’Imadu-d din advised his majesty to go forth and repress 372 
the malcontents, and acordingly he led his army towards 
Sajnam. Ulngh Khan was in the neighbourhood to Tabar- 
liindh with several other chiefs. The author of this book 
starle^ from the capital for the royal camp, which was 
stationed in the city near the royal residence. On Monday, 

26th Ramazan 052 h, he arrived, and on the “Night of 
Power” he read prayers in the king’s abode. On the next 
day, 27th Ramazan, the opposing armies drew near to each 
other, the outposts met, and great disquietude arose. The 
’Id'i fitr was passed at Sanam, and on Saturday, 8 th Shawwal, 
the royal armj^ fell back to Hansi. Malik Jalalu-d din, Ulugh 
Khan, and the nobles with them proceeded to Kaithal. The 
chiefs and nobles on both sides deemed it desirable to hold a 
parley. General Karra Jamak, a personal attendant of Ulugh 
l^han, and well-known for his integrity, acted on the part of 
the insurgents ; and the noble of the black banner, Hisamu-d 
din Katlagh, well-known for his great age, a man of concilia 
tory character and great probity, was deputed to meet him. 

He exerted himself to the utmost with General Karra Jamak 
and Malik-i Islam Kutbu-d din Hasan ’Ali. 

The discontented nobles represented to his majesty that 
they were all willing to obey his commands, but that they 
had no security against the machinations and outrageous 
conduct of Tmadu-d din Rihan. If he were banished from 
the Court they would all submit and willingly obey the orders 
of the Sultan. The royal army marched from Hansi.to Jind, 
and on Saturday, 22nd Shawwal 652 h., Tmadu-d din was 
dismissed from his ofiSce of minister (thanks to God for it!) 
and the privileges attaching to the government of Badaun 
w^ere given to him. 

Tzzu-d din Balban, deputy of the lord chamberlain, 
repaired to the camp of Ulugh Khan, and on Tuesday, 3rd 
Zi-I ka’da, Ban Khan Aibak Khitai came to the royal camp 
tOifinally arrange the terms of peace. An extraordinary plot 
wan now formed, with which the author of this book became 
acquainted. Tmadu-d din Khan with a number of Turks of 
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373 degree, and inimical to Ulugh Khan, resolved upon 
cutting down Ban Khan Aibak Khitai at the entrance of the 
royal tent, in order that Ulugh Khan, on hearing of the 
assassination might (in retaliation) slay *Izzu*d din Balban* 
The peace would thus be prevented, Imadu-d din would retain 
his position in safety, and Ulugh Khan would be unable to 
come to Court. Kutbu-d din Hasan heard of the conspiracy, 
and sent one of the chief attendants of the chamberlain, 
Sharfud mulk Rashidu-d din Hanafi, to Ban Khan, advising 
him not to go to the royal tent in the morning, but to remain 
at his own lodging. Ban Khan acted on this advice, and 
so the plot failed. The facts became known to the gred.t 
men, and under the command of the Sultan, Imadu-d din 
was sent off to Badaun. 

On Tuesday, 17th Zi-1 k’ada, his majesty, with the desire 
of making peace, directed the author, Minhaj Siraj, to offer 
terms of agreement to all. Next day, Ulugh Khan, with the 
other nobles, came to Court, and had the honour of kissing 
hands. The Sultan then turned homewards, accompanied 
by Ulugh Khan, and reached the capital on Wednesday, 
9th Zi-I hijja. The kindness of the Almighty now became 
manifest. For a long time there had been no rain, but upon 
the approach of Ulugh Khan the Almighty displayed his 
mercy, and the rain, which is the life of herbs and plants, of 
men and animals, fell upon the earth. No wonder, then, 
that people looked upon the return of Uiagh Khan as a happy 
omen, that his compeers rejoiced over it, and that all were 
grateful to the Almighty for his bounty. 

The year 653 H. opened. Something happened in the 
royl harem of which no one had accurate knowledge, but 
Katlagh Khan^ was directed to take charge of the govern¬ 
ment of Oudh, and thither he proceeded. At the same time 
the government of Bahraich was given to lmadu*d din Rihan. 
The success of Ulugh Khan shone forth with brilliant radiance, 
the garden of the world began to put forth leaf, and the key 
of divine mercy opened the doors of the hearts of men who 
374 had b^bn driven into seclusion. Among these was the well- 

I [Step-father of the Sultan, see page 354.] 
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wisher of the State, and the partisan of Ulugh Khan, the 
writer of this book, Minhaj Siraj Juzjani. The censure of his 
adversaries, and the injustice of his foes, had forced him into 
retirement and subjected him to distress and trouble ; but 
now the kind influence of Ulugh Khan was exerted with the 
Sultan, and on'Sunday, nth Rabi’u awwal, 050 n., the office 
of Kazi of the State and the scat of justice were given for the 
third time to the faithful and grateful writer of this history. 

Katlagh Khan had gone lo Oudh, and some time passed, 
but circumstances so occurred that he became disaffected. 
Imperative orders were several times sent to him from Court, 
but to tliese he paid no heed. Tmadii-d din Rihan busied 
himself in stirring up strife, and endeavoured by intrigue 
and deceit to throw the dirt of his wretched selfish plots on 
the prosperity of Ulugh Khan, and to cloud the glory of that 
Khakan with the emanations of hivS malice. But “Divine 
mercy is for over sufficient,” and it prevented the success of 
these schemes. Malik Taju-d din San jar had been confined in 
prison by Katlagh Khan. The government of Bahraich had 
been granted to Sanjar, and this was the reason of his im¬ 
prisonment. By a bold contrivance he escaped from Oudh 
out of the hands of his oppressors, and crossing the river 
Saru' in a boat, he proceeded with a few horsemen to Bahraich. 
Under the decrees of fate the fortune of the Turks now 
triumphed, and the power of the Hindus was levelled with the 
dust. Tmadu-d din was defeated and taken prisoner, and 
put to death in Bahraich, in the month of Rajah, 653 H, 
With him Katlagh Khan's fortunes declined. 

When these disturbances arose in Hindustan, several of the 
chief nobles of the Court were drawn away from their alle¬ 
giance, and it became necessary to put down the insurrection 
and to punish the disaffected nobles. The army accor¬ 
dingly left Dehli, on the new moon of Shawwal, 653 h. 
(December, 1255), and marching towards Hindustan it 
reached TilibhaU (Piliblmt ?). Delay had occurred in assem- 

1 [The vSarju or Gogra.] 

2 [Var. “Talpat.”] 
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bling the forces of the Siwalik hills. These mountains were 
included in the government of Ulugh Khan, so he hastened 
to Hansi. He arrived there on the 17th Zi-1 ka’da, and so 
exerted himself that in fourteen days the soldiers of the 
Siwalik, of Hansi, Sarsuti, Jind, Barwala, and all those parts 
were collected, and marched to Dehli in great force, and well 
equipped, where they arrived on the 3rd Zi-1 hijja. Ulugh 
Khan remained in Dehli eighteen days, recruiting and refit¬ 
ting the army of Mewat and the Koh-paya (hills). On the 
19th Zi-1 hijja he marched wdth a brave and well-equipped 
army to the royal camp, and reached Oudh in the month of 
Muharram, 654 h, Katlagh Khan and the nobles who were 
leagued with him were all subjects of the Sultan, but adverse 
circumstances had led them to revolt. From Oudh they 
retreated over the river Saru, and by royal command Ulugh 
Khan pursued them with a strong force. They had, however, 
got a good start, the jungles were dense, the ways difficult, 
and the trees numerous, so he could not come up with them. 
He advanced as far as Bishanpur, on the confines of Tirhut, 
plundering all the Mawas and Ranas, and returned with 
great spoil to the royal camp. When Ulugh Khan crossed 
the Saru from Oudh on his return from the pursuit, his 
Majesty marched towards the capital, and Ulugh Khan 
joined the royal army at Kasmandi. On Tuesday, 6th 
Rabi’u-1 awwal, 654 h., they arrived at Dehli. 

Katlagh Khan had found no place m Hindustan where 
he could make a stand, so in the midst of the campaign he 
proceeded towards Santiir, and strengthened himself in the 
hills of that country. The chiefs paid him every respect, for 
he was a noble of high rank, a grandee of the Court, and one 
of the principal Turks. He had, therefore, strong claims 
upon his compeers, and wherever he went he was treated 
with great consideration. 

He made himself secure in the hills of Santur, and there 
he was joined by the Rana Debal [Deopal] Hindi, who held 
a prominent rank among the Hindus, and the custom of 
whose tribe was to afford a refuge to the fugitive. When 
376 intelligence of this junction reached the royal camp, the 
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army marched towards Santur, at the beginning of 
Rahi’u.l awwal, Coo h. Ulugh Khan, with the royal army 
and some officers of the court, by great exertions made 
his way into the hills with much fighting, and seized upon 
the passes and defiles. He penetrated as far as Salmur, a 
fort and district belonging to that great Rai. All the Ranas 
of these parts recognized the Rai as their superior and paid 
him respect. He fled before Ulugh Khan, and the citj^ and 
markets of Salmur all fell into the hands of the army of 
Islam. By the favour of God the soldiers of Ulugh Khan 
thus subdued a place which the armies of Islam had never 
before reached, and they returned laden with plunder to the 
capital, where they arrived on the fith Rabi'ul akhir, 655 h. 

When the royal army had returned to Dehli, Katlagh 
Khan issued from the mountains of Salmur, and Malik Kishlu 
Khan Balban came from Sindh to the banks of the Biyah, where 
the two chiefs joined their forces,’ and marched towards 
Samana and Kahram, taking possession of the country. To 
put down this confederacy and revolt the Sultan sent Ulugh 
Khan, Kishli Khan, and several other nobles. Ulugh Khan 
left Dehli on Thursday, 15th Jumada-1 awwal, 655 (May, 
1267), and hastened with all speed to Kaithal. Katlagh 
Khan was in the vicinity, and the two armies approached 
each other. Here they were all brothers and friends—two 
armies of one government.^ Such an extraordinary state 
of affairs had never occurred. The antagonists were like 
coins from one purse, or salt from one cup, and yet the 
accursed devil had produced such dissension among them, 

Ulugh Khan deemed it expedient to detach the household 
troops from the main army, and he placed them under the 
command of Sher Khan, his cousin. The main body with 
the elephants lie put under the command of his own brother, 
Kishli Khan, lord chamberlain. Two distinct divisions were 
thus formed. 

1 [This line, given in Sir H, Elliot’s MS., is absent from the 
printed text.] 

2 [The author here exhibits his eloquence by repeating the 
statement four times, and using different words for army and 
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377 The opposing armies drew near to each other in the 
vicinity of Sam ana and Kaithal, and their lines were within 
view on either side. Just at this juncture some meddlesome ' 
servants of the Court at Dehli wrote letters to Malik Balban 
and Malik Katlagh Khan, inviting them to come to the capi¬ 
tal. The city they said was empty of soldiers, and the 
gates were in their own hands, while the nobles whom they 
addressed were servants of the State, and no strangers. They 
ought to come at once and resume their service of the Sultan, 
Ulugh Khan with his army would remain outside, and every* 
thing would turn out as they wished. All that had been 
represented might be easily accomplished. Some faithful 
adherents of the throne and partizans of Ulugh Khan got 
notice of this plot, and they sent off intelligence with all 
speed to Ulugli Khan. He advised the Sultan to turn all the 
conspirators out of the city. A full account of this conspiracy 
has been given in the history of the reign of Nasirii-d din. 
(God forgive them and lead them to repent of their wicked¬ 
ness!) 

While the two armies were confronting each other, a 
person^ came over as a spy from the camp of Malik Balban 
Kishlu Khan, representing that he came on behalf of the 
chiefs and nobles who were with Malik Balban, and who were 
desirious of joining Ulugh Khan. If a promise of immunity 
and fair treatment were given to them, and a grant made 
for the support of the bearer of these overtures, he would 
bring over all the chiefs and nobles who were with Balban, 
and would arrange matters in respect of other officers. 

Ulugh Khan, on perceiving the intentions of this person, 
gave orders that the whole of the army should be shown to 
him. Accordingly all the troops and munitions and imple- 
ments of war, with the elephants and horses, were displayed 
before his eyes. The Khan then directed a letter to be 
written to the chiefs and nobles in the following terms: “Your 
letter has reached me and its import has been understood. 

378 I have no doubt that if yon make your submission grants 

r [The author here deals ia irony, and says ‘*a person called 
so and sp, the son ;of so ami so.” The man was evidently 
well-known] ■ 
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will be made to you all, and your maintenance will be most 
amply provided for; but if you take a different course, then, 
on thife very day, the world shall learn how your pretensions 
will be settled by the wounds of the trenchant sword and 
the flaming spear, and how you will be carried, fettered with 
the bonds of fate, to the foot of the royal standard.” This 
letter, half sweet half bitter, half venom half lotion, half 
courtesy half severity, was written and delivered to that man 
and he returned. 

When the letter was delivered to the officers of Balban, 
the wise among them perceived its drift, and knew that the 
dissensions between the nobles and generals would be settled 
elsewhere (yakja). Fresh letters now arrived from Dehli, 
and Malik Balban and Katlagli Khan set forth in that direc¬ 
tion and showed no intention of returning. Two days after¬ 
wards Ulugh Khan became aware of their design, and his 
mind w'as troubled as to what might happen to the throne 
and capital. After this extraordinary incident letters reached 
him (from Dehli), and he turned thither, safe under the pro¬ 
tection of the Almighty, and reached the city on Monday, 
10th Jumada-1 awwal, 653. 

For seven months Ulugh Khan remained tranquil in 
the capital, when intelligence arrived that the army of the 
infidel Mughals had made a descent upon Sindh, under the 
command of Salin Nawin. When their general brought in 
this army, Malik Balban went to them of necessity, and the 
forces^ of the fort of Multan fell back, when the news 
reached the capital, Ulugh Khan advised his Majesty to 
set the royal army in motion, and accordingly it marched 
forth on the 2nd Muharram, 656 H. (9th January, 1259), 
and encamped within sight of the city. Orders were sent to 
all parts of the kingdom, directing the nobles and officers to 

1 [Sir H. Elliot’s MS. has **la8hkarha,*' but the printed 
text has ^'kungurha, battlements,” which makes the passage 
to say that “the battlements of the fort of Multan fell down.” 

The whole of it is obscure. 0 J 
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379 collect all the forces they could, aad to join the army. On 
the 10th Muharram, the author received orders in the royal 
tent to compose an ode, to stir up the feelings of the Muham¬ 
madans and to excite in them a warlike fervour for the defence 
of their religion and the throne. 

Ulugh Khan, with a numerous and well-appointed army, 
marched in company with his majesty and all the nobles, 
attended by their followers. When the infidel Mughal heard 
of this host on the frontier he had assailed, he advanced no 
further and showed no spirit. It seemed expedient, therefore, 
for the royal army to remain within sight of the city (of 
Dehli), and it remained encamped for four months or longer, 
while horsemen went in all directions, making war upon the 
Mawas. At length the news came that the accursed foe had 
retreated, and all disquietude on his account was at an end. 

The reporters now infc rmed Ulugh Khan that Arslan 
Kb an San jar in Oudh, and Kalij Khan Mas’ud Khani had 
taken alarm at the orders which they had received to join 
the royal camp, and were meditating revolt, Ulugh Khan 
advised his Majesty to nip this project in the bud, and to 
smother their intentions before they had time to form and 
gather strength. The advice was approved, although it was 
the hot season and the army had undergone fatigue through 
the inroad of the Mughals. On Tuesday, 6th Jumada-I akhir, 
the royal forces marched towards Hindustan, and came to 
the neighbourhood of Karra and Manikpur. Ulugh Khan 
exerted himself most strenuously in punishing the rebellious 
Hindus and Ranas. 

Upon the arrival of Ulugh Khan, the two confederates, 
Arslan Khan and Kalij Khan, parted, and were obliged to 
send their families and dependants among the Mawas. They 
also deputed some trusty persons to wait on Ulugh Khan, 
and prevail upon him to inform the Sultan that they had 
been obliged to disperse their followers, and that they were 
ready to promise that they would both repair to the capital, 
and do homage as soon as the royal army was withdrawn. 
Upon this representation the forces were re-called, and 
reached the capital on Monday, 2nd Bamazani 656* Arslan 
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Khan and Kalij Khan repaired to Court, and Ulugh Khan 
exerted himself so generously and strenuously in their behalf,' 
that their rebellion was forgiven, and in the course of two 
months Kalij Khan was appointed to the government of 
Lakhnauti, and Arslan Khan to Karra. 

On the 13th Muharram, at the beginning of the new 
year, 657 (January, 1259), the royal forces again marched 
from Dehli, Ulugh Khan now very properly used his inlluenee 
in favour of his nephew, 8her Khan, and on Sunday, 21st 
Safar, all the territories of Bayana, Kol, Jalesar, and Gwalior 
were consigned to him. There was nothing to require the 
action of the army during the rest of the year. On W^ednesday, 
4th Jumada-1 akhir, treasure, wealth, and many valuables, 
with two elephants, were brought to Court from Lakhnauti. 
These presents were sent by ’Izzu-d din Balban Uzbek, who 
was grantee of Lakhnauti, and by the influence of Ulugh Khan 
the grant was confirmed, and honours were bestowed 
upon him. 

At the beginning of 658 n. (December, 1259), Ulugh Khan 
resolved upon a campaign in the hi Ms near the capital. 
These hills were inhabited by a turbulent people, who 
committed depredations on the roads, j)lundered the goods 
of Musulmans, drove away the cultivators, and ravaged the 
villages in the districts of Harriana, the Siwalik hills, and 
Bayana. Three years before they had carried oft’ from Hansi 
a drove of camels and a number of the people of Ulugh Khan. 
Their chief w^as a Hindu named Malka, a fierce and desperate 
fellow. It was he who earned off the camels, and he 
fomented disturbances among the Hindus from the hills to 
Rantambhor. But when he did these things the army was 
otherwise engaged, and the soldiers and followers of Ulugh 
Khan had not the means of transporting their baggage and 
implements. Ulugh Khan and all the princes and nobles were 
sorely ve^xed, but it was then impossible to do anythingj as 
the army was fully employed in repelling the Mughal forces, 
which had attacked the frontiers of Islam in Sindh, at Lahore, 

1 [Translation greatlj eompressed.] . , .. ; 
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ggj and in the vicinity of the river Biyah. At length ambassadors 
to the Sultan came to Khurasan from ’Irak,on the part of 
Hulaku Mughal, son of Toli, son of Changiz Khan, and orders 
were given that the embassy was to halt at MarutaJ 

Ulugh Khan and other nobles, with the royal troops and 
their own followers, suddenly resolved upon a campaign in 
the hills, and made the first march in advance on Monday, 
4th Safar, 658. In their first forced march (hashish) they 
accomplished nearly fifty kos, and fell unexpectedly upon 
the rebels. These retreated to the summits of the mountains, 
to the defiles, to deep gorges and narrow valleys, but they 
were all taken and put to the sword. For twenty days the 
troops traversed the hills in all directions. The villages and 
habitations of the mountaineers were on the summits of the 
loftiest hills and rocks, and were of great strength, but they 
were all taken and ravaged by order of Ulugh Khan, and the 
inhabitants who were thieves, robbers, and highwaymen were 

• all slain. A silver tanka was offered for every head, and two 
tankas for every man brought in alive. Eager for these 
rewards the soldiers climbed the highest hills, and penetrated 

• the ravines and deepest gorges, and brought in heads and 
captives ; especially the Afghans, a body of whom, amount- 

. ing to three thousand horse and foot, was in the service of 
Ulugh Khan. These men were very bold and daring, and in 
: fact the whole army, nobles and chiefs, Turks and Taziks, 
exhibited great bravery, and their feats will remain recorded 
in history. Fortune now so favoured Ulugh Khan that he 
' was able to penetrate to a fastness which no Musulman army 
had ever reached, and that Hindu rebel who had carried ofiF 
the camels was taken prisoner with his children and depen¬ 
dants. Two hundred and fifty of the chiefs of the rebels 
were captured. One hundred and forty-two horses were 
led away to the royal stables, and six bags of tankas, 
amounting to thirty thousand tankas, were taken from 
the Ranas of the hills and the Rais of Sind and sent to 
' ' ^ the royal treasury. 

382 course of twenty days this great work was accom- 


[Variants ‘'Naruya, Baruta, Baruua.’*] 
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plishod, and the arni\' returned to the capital on the 24th 
Rabi*u*l avvwal, 058. His Majesty, with a great retinue of 
chiefs and nobles, came forth to the plain of Hauz-rani to 
meet him, and a grand Court was held in which many honours 
and rewards were bestowed.^ After a stay of two days in 
the capital the Court went forth again to Hauz-rani on a 
mission of revenge. The elephants were prepared, and the 
Turks made ready their trenchant swords. By royal com¬ 
mand many of the rebels were cast under the feet of 
elephants, and the fierce Turks cut the bodies of the Hindus 
in two. About a hundred met their death at the hands of 
the flayers, being skinned from head to foot; their skins were 
all stuffed with straw, and some of them were hung over 
every gate of the city. The plain of Hauz-rani and the gates 
of Dehli remembered no punishment like this, nor had any 
one ever heard such a tale of horror. 

Ulugh Khan now represented to the Sultan that the 
Mughal ambassador in Khurasan should be brought to Court 
and be granted an interview. On Wednesday, 7th Rabi*u-1 
awwal, the Court proceeded to the Kushk-i sabz (green 
palace), and Ulugh Khan gave orders for armed men to be 
collected from all quarters round Dehli to the number of two 
hundred thousand foot and fifty thousand horse, with ban¬ 
ners and accoutrements. Great numbers of armed men of a)) 
ranks went out of the city, and assembled in the new city of 
Kilu-ghari, at the royal residence, where they were drawn up 
shoulder to shoulder in twenty lines. ♦ ♦ ♦ When the 
ambassadors arrived, and their eyes fell on this vast multi¬ 
tude, they were stricken with fear, ♦ ♦ ♦ ♦ * and it is 
certain that on seeing the elephants some of them fell from 
their horses. On the ambassadors entering the city they 
were received with the greatest honour, and were conducted 
before the throne with the highest possible ceremony. The 
palace was decked out in the most splendid array, and all the 
princes and nobles and officers attended in gorgeous dresses 
A poem written by the author of this work was recited before 

1 [The author here becomes very diffuse in his deaorip- 
tions and praises, which are not worth translation.] 
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tlie tiirone, I here insert it. ^ * After the reception the 

ambassadors were conducted in great state to the place ap¬ 
pointed for their abode.^ 

Let us return to the thread of our history. The last 
event which I have to record in this. When Ulugh Khan 
carried war into the hills, and punished the rebels in the way 
we have related, a number of them escaped by flight. They 
now again took to plundering on the highways, and murdering 
Musulman, so that the roads became dangerous. This being 
reported to the Khan, he sent emissaries and spies to find 
out the places where the rebels had taken refuge, and to 
make a full report of their state and condition. On Monday, 
24th Rajab, 658 (July, 1260), he marched from Dehli with 
his own forces, the main army, and the forces of several 
chiefs. He hastened tow'ards the hills, and, accomplishing 
more than fifty kos in one day’s journey (!),‘-^ he fell upon the 
insurgents unawares, and captured them all, to the number 
of twel«^e thousand—men, women, and children—whom he 
put to the sword. All their valleys and strongholds were 
overrun and cleared, and great booty captured. Thanks be 
to God for this victory of Islam ! 


1 [Here follows a long digression of no interest.] 
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IX. 

TARIKH-I JAHAN-KUSHA 


OF 

’ALAU-I) DIN JUWAINI.^ 

[The Tarikh‘i Jahav-Kasha, or Johan Kashai, “the His¬ 
tory of the Conquest ol the Wot Id/’ is the work of ’Alaii-d din 
Malik, son of Bahau-d din Muhammad Juwaini, but the 
author is better known to Europeans by the name of ’Ata 
Malik Juwaini. He was a native of Juwain, in Khurasan, near 
Naishapur. The date of his birth is unknown, but he was 
twenty-seven years of age when he began to write his history. 

Bahau-d din was one of the principal revenue officers of 
Persia under the Mongol governor Arghun; and his son 
Alau-d din, disregarding his father’s advice to adopt literature 
as his profession, entered into public employ in his father’s 
office before he had completed his twentieth ear. When 
Mangu Khan was elected emperor, Arghun went to Tartary 
in 650, to pay his respects to the new sovereign, and Bahau-d 
din with his son, our author, proceeded thither in his suite. 
Arghun was confirmed in his office, and he made Bahau-d din 
chief superintend ant of the revenues of his province. Shortly 
after his return in 651 (1253 A.n.), Bahau-d died at the age of 
sixty. When Hukaku Khan arrived in Persia, in 654 h., the 
viceroy Arghun w^as called to court; and on his departure 
he left ’Alau-d din at court of the Emperor as one of bis 
representative. While thus situated our author followed in 

1 [This article has been drawn from M. Quatreniero’s 
notice in the Minps de V Orient, and Baron B’Ohsson’s 
account of the work in the Preface to his Hist, des Mongols,] 
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385 the suite of Hulaku cjuriug his campaign against the Ismail 
lians. His brother, Shamsu-d din, became wazir of Hulaku 
in 662 (1263-4 a.d.), and ’Alau-d din was appointed governor 
of Baghdad. 

’Alau-d din had made himself conspicuous by his zeal 
against the Ismai’lians, which incited three men of that sect 
to attempt his assassination. He escaped this danger, but 
only to endure groat reverses and ignominy. Intrigues were 
formed against him, he was dismissed from office, fined 
heavily, tortured, and paraded naked all round Baghdad. 
He remained for some time afterwards in confinement at 
Hamadan, but his innocence being proved, the fine exacted 
from him was returned, and he was restored to Ids ‘office, 
which he retained until his death in 311. 

In character he was naturally mild and just, but he was 
so blinded by the power and success of liis masters that he 
could see nothing but good in them and their doings. ^‘Placed 
as he was,” says M. D’Ohsson, “it is manifest that he could 
not write freely; but he of his own accord made himself the 
panegyrist of those barbarians who had utterly ruined his 
country, and who continued to waste and oppress the domi¬ 
nions of the Muhammadans. He speaks with a profound 
veneration of Changiz Khan and his descendants, he lauds 
Mangu to the skies, and in his honour he exhausts his stock 
of the most exaggerated hyperbole. More tlian this, he 
strives to prove in his preface that the ruin of so many Musul- 
man countries by the Mughal armies was a necessary evil, 
from which arose two benefits—one spiritual, the other tem¬ 
poral. He does not blush to boast of the gentleness of the 
Mughals towards those who submitted to them, and he 
praises with better reason their tolerance of all religions.” 

His occupations he tells us left him little leisure for the 
acquisition of useful knowledge up to the ago of twenty- 
seven, and he expresses his regret that he had not adopted 
the course of life advised by his father; but years had matured 
his reason, and he was resolved to make up for lost time. He 
had several times travelled over Transoxiana and Turkistan, 
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as well as the more western regions. He had been a witness 
of many events, and he had besides obtained information 386 
from well-informed and trustworthy persons, so in the year 
660, during his stay at the court of Mangu, at the request of 
his friends he began to write his history, the chief object of 
which was to perpetuate the memory of the great actions of 
the Emperor Mangu. The style of the work is much admired 
by Orientals, “but a European may be allowed to pronounce 
it inflated, and to wish that the author had used more truth 
in his colouring, and more method in his narrative.’* The 
history stops at the year 666 (1257 a.d.), although the author 
lived up to the year 681 (1282 a.d.). 

The MS. used by M. Quatremere and Baron D’Ohsson 
is an incomplete one belonging to the Imperial Library at 
Paris. “The Jahan Kushai/^ says Sir H. Elliot, “though 
not uncommon in Europe, is very rare in India. All my 
research has only procured for me one copy, and that belongs 
to Munshi ’Abdu-r Razzak, Sarrishtadar of the Civil Court 
of Farrukhabad. -It is very clean, and well written in Nasta-* 
lik, but contains many errors. Its extent is 275 folios of 
nineteen lines in each page.” There in no copy of the work 
in Sir H. Elliot’s library,] 

Extracts.* 

Punishment of Criminals, 

It is a custom amongst the Mughals that when any one 
has committed a crime worthy of death, should he not be 
sentenced to that penalty, they send him to the wars, remar¬ 
king that if he was destined to be slain, he may as well be 
slain in fight; or they send him on a message or embassy to 
rebellious chiefs, from whom they think it most probable he 
will never be allowed to return; or they send him to some 
hot place where a pestilent wind blows; and it was for such 
a reason they sent Balaktigin^ on an embassy to Egypt and 
Syria, 

1 [All these extracts were translated by Sir H, Elliot,] 

2 [The same name probably as we have elsewhere found 
as “Bilkatigin.] 
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The Mughal Conquests,he Kings of Hind, 

In the space of twelve years the Mughals conquered 
every country, and nowhere were rebellion and turbulence 
left unrepressed. Having reached a place where they saw 
men with the limbs of beasts, and knew that there could 
be no habitation beyond it, they returned to their own 
country, bringing the kings of various countries with them, 
who presented their ofiFerings of allegiance. Baku Khan 
honoured all of them according to their respective ranks, 
and sent them back to their own countries ; but he would 
not allow the king of Hind to come on account of his filth 
and ugliness. 

« « « « « 

Changiz Khan in Bokhara* 

Next day, the Imams and elders of the city of Bokhara 
went to do homage to Changiz Khan,’ and he came within 
in order to see the town and fort. He entered the Jami’ 
Masjid and stood before the archways. His son, Tuli Khan, 
was on foot, and ascended the pulpit. Changiz Khan enquir¬ 
ed, ‘‘Is this the palace of the Sultan ?’* They replied, “It 
is the house of God.” He then dismounted, and ascended 
two or three steps of the pulpit, and exclaimed, “The country 
is denuded of forage, fill my horses’ bellies.” They opened 
the granaries which were in the city, and brought the corn. 
They brought forth the chests which contained the Kurans 
into the area of the mosque, and scattered the books about, 
converting the chests into horsetroughs. They circulated 
their flagons, and the courtesans of the city were sent for 
to dance and sing, and the Mughals raised their own voices 
in response.2 The Imams, doctors, Saiyids, scholars, and 

1 The usual way of pronouncing his name in India is 
Changez Khan, but perhaps Chingiz is more correct, for 
D’Ohsson, who spells the name “Tchinguiz,” says it is derived 
from “Chink,” strong and “guiz,” the plural particle.— 
Histoire des Mongols, Tome I. p. 99. On his coins, moreover, 
the last syllable is not prolonged.—See Journ, R, A, 8, 
8oc., Vol. IX. p. 386. 

2 European travellers of this period are not compli¬ 
mentary to their musical talents. Simon de Saint-Quentin 
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priests, were appointed to take charge of the quadrupeds, 
being singled out for that special duty. After one or two 
hours, Changiz Khan arose to return to his camp, and the 
others also de[)ai lod, after the leaves of the Kuran had been 
kicked about in the midst of impurities.’ * * ♦ 

One of the inhabitants fled to Khurasan after these 
,transa(d-ions. Tin y einpiircd of him the state of Bokhara. 
He replied “The MughrJs came, dug, burnt, slaughtered, 
plundered, and departed.” A knot of learned men who heard 
him unaniinously declared that it would be impossible to 
express any senlenee more concisely in Parsi. The cream 
and essence of whatever is v, rilien in this volume might be 
represented in these few words. 

♦ :¥ jjc * 

Changiz Kha)i'^< FunnUf and Dcfeaf of ^Sultan Jalalu-d din* 

Changiz Khan detached a portion of his army, fully 
equipped, from Talikan, against Sultan Jalalu-d din, and 
when he heard of Ids still further successes, he himself 
marched with such expedition that there was no difference 
between night and day, and no time for cooking food. On 
his reaching Ghazmi, he ascertained that the Sultan had left 
it fifteen days previous, for the purpose of crossing the river 
Sindh, so he appointed Yelwaj with his contingent to the 
charge of Ghazna,-- and himself hastened like a cloud-impell¬ 
ing wind in pursuit of him. 

He came up with the Sultan on the bank of the Sind, 


says, “Cantibus vel potius ululatibus.’’ The Dominican, 
Vincent de Beauvais, says, “Tartari, raodo interrogative, 
clamoroso, loquuntur, gutture rabido et horribile. Cantantes 
mugiunt ut tauri, vel ululaiit ut lupi, voces inarticulatas in 
cantando proferunt.”—Vincentius, Speeidum Historiale, lib. 
xx<i. p. r>4, and lib. xxix. c. 71, ap. D’Ohsson. 

1 Compare D’Ohsson, Ilistoire dcs Mongols, Tom. I. p. 
230; Price, Mahovy dan History, Vol. II. p. 401; Modern Univ, 
Hist., Vol. IV. p. 125; De la Croix, Hist. Genghis Can, p. 212. 

2 The Bauzatu-s sofa says he was appointed Darogha. 
Yelwaj means an ambassador in Turki. Respecting him see 
D’Ohsson, Vol. 11. p. 193. 
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and hemmed him completely in with his army, several curves 
extending one behind another like a bow, of which the 
389 river was the siring. Changiz Khan ordered his troops to 
advance, and enjoined that every attempt should be made to 
take the Sultan alive, Chagtai and Ogtai^ also arrived to his 
support from Khwarizm. 

When the Sultan saw that it was a time for exertion and 
action, he ])repared for fjght with the few men he had under 
him ; galloping from the right to the left wing, from the left 
to the centre, and making furious onslaughts. But the army 
of the Muglials made good their advance by degrees, narrow¬ 
ing the field of battle and the opportunity of escape, while the 
Sultan was fighting like an angry lion. 

In every direction that he urged his steed 
He raised dust commingled with blood. 

Orders were again issued that they should take him 
prisoner, and the army refrained from wounding with spear 
and arrow, in their anxiety to carry tl o commands of Changiz 
Khan into efiect, Jalalu-d din himself maintained his ground, 
and, mounting a fresh horse that was brought to him, made 
one more cliarge, and then retreated like the wind and like a 
flash of lightning upon water.- 

When Changiz Khan saw that the Sultan had dashed into 
the river, and that the Mughals w^ere anxious to follow him, 
he prevented them, and placing his hand in his mouth through 
excess of astonishment, exclaimed to his sons :— 

This is one whom you may indeed call a man! 

A true fighting elephant to tooth and marrow 
This he said, and looked in that direction 
Where the Sultan went like a Rustam on his way. 

All his followers who were not drowned in the river were 

1 “Ogtai,” in the ]\IoDgol language, signifies ascent or 
exaltation. 

2 The Mod. Univ. History says that Changis Khan lost 
twenty thousand men in this action, 

3 Or, ‘‘trunk and branch.” 
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put to the sword,^ and the ladies of his household and his 
children were brought to Changiz Khan. He ordered with 
respect to all the males, even down to those who were 390 
sucklings, that the nipple of death should be placed in the 
mouth of their life, and that their bodies should be left to 
be devoured by crows.^ 

As all the property and wealth of the Sultan had been 
thrown that day into the river by his orders, Changiz Khan 
directed divers to search for it, and ^bring out what they 
could. This transaction, which was one of the wonders of 
the time, took place in Rajab, of the year 018 ii., in accord¬ 
ance with the proverb, “Wonders occur in Rajab.” Changiz 
Khan, after the battle marched to the banks of the Jihun 
(Indus), and sent Ogtai to Gbazna. On his arrival they 
proffered their submission. He ordered all the inhabitants 
to be brought out into the plain and counted, and, after 
selecting artizans from among them, he ordered all the rest 
to be slain. He also destroyed the city, and Ogtai returned 
towards Hirat, after burying the slain. 

The Mughals winter in Hindustan, and return, 

Chaghtai was left on the borders of Kirman. He went 
in pursuit of the Sultan, and as he could not find him, he 
fixed his winter quarters in the plains of Hindustan.-^ The 
governor of the country in which he cantoned himself was 
Salar Ahmad, who bound the girdle of obedience round his 

1 D’Ohsson attributes these words to Juwaini—“Persons 
who were witnesses of this event have told me that so many 
Khawarizmians were slain, that the waters were red for the 
distance of a bow-shot.” I cannot find the passage. 

2 Muhammad of Nessa says that the Sultan was beseeched 
by his ladies to slay them, and preserve them from captivity, 
and that he drowned them. D’Ohsson observes that no 
other author mentions this. 

3 The name of the place mentioned in the original cannot 
be identified. It bears most resemblance to “the hills of 
Lahur, which is a city.” It will be observed from the corres¬ 
ponding passage from the Eauzatu^s safa, hereafter given in 
a note, that it is there called “Kalinjar on the Sind.” That 
it was somewhere in the plains is evident.—-[See note in the 
Appendix on Sultan Jalalu-d din.] 
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Waist, and provided all the supplies he could for the use of 
the army. On account of the pestilential air most of the 
army fell sick and lost their strength, and as they had 
many slaves with them, having added to their number while 
encamped there (insomuch that to every tent there were as 
many as ten or twenty, who were engaged in preparing rice and 
other things for the use of their masters), and as the climate 
of the country agreed well with their constitutions, Changiz 
391 Khan^ gave orders that in every tent every captive 
should prepare and clean five hundred mana of rice. All 
expedition was made, and within one week they ceased from^ 
that labour. He then issued orders that every prisoner in 
camp should be slain, and the next morning not a trace of 
captives or Hindus remained. He sent ambassadors to all the 
princes of that country, and they submitted. One was des¬ 
patched to the Rana, and he was at first well received, but 
was afterwards crucified ; upon which an army was sent 
against the Rana, and he was taken. An army was also sent 
to besiege Aghrak, in the fort in which he had take refuge. 

When the army had recovered its health, thoughts of 
return were entertained, in order that by way of Hindustan 
they might reach the country of Tangut.^ They advanced 
some marches, and when they found there was no road, they 
came back again, and went to Fershawar (Peshawar), and 
employed themselves in returning by the same road which 
they came. ♦ * ♦ The reason of their expediting their return 

1 It would appear, therfore, that Changiz Khan entered 
India, unless he issued these orders from some other spot ; 
but it is not essay to tell precisely what were his own proceed¬ 
ings immediately after the battle on the Indus. 

2 Some say “Tibet,” The Bahru4 Bvldan also says 
“Tangut.” “Several thousand horemen crossed the Sind in 
pursuit of Jalalu-d din, and went thence to Multan and ravag¬ 
ed that country and Lohawar, but as they could not remain 
there on account of the unhealthiness of the climate, they 
returned to Changiz Khan by way of Ghazna. Changiz took 
up his quarters at Mata Kathor, but not being able to remain 
there on account of the badness of the air, he attempted to 
reach Tangut by way of Hindnstain ; but after going 
two or three marches, and finding no road, he went by way of 
Bamian to Samarkand”. 
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was that intelligence was received that Khita and Tangut 
had exhibited signs of disaffection, in consequence of Changiz 
Khan’s prolonged absence. 

♦ * ♦ * # 

Capture of Bhera, and retreat from Multan, 

When Chaghtai returned without linding the Sultan, 
Changiz Khan despatched Turtai‘ with two tunians of Mughals, 
to pursue the Sultan beyond the Sind, which he passed over, 392 
and then reached the banks of the P>hut,- which is a country 
of Hindustan, then held by Kamru-d din Kirmani, one of 
the Sultan’s nobles. Turtai con(|ured that country, and took 
the strong fort of Bhera, and after ravaging that neighbour¬ 
hood, he went towards Multan, but as there were no stones 
there, he ordered that the population of Bhera should be 
turned out to make floats of wood, and load them with 
stones for the manjaniks. So they floated them down the 
river, and when they arrived at Multan, the manjaniks were 
set to work, and threw down many of the ramparts of the 
fort, which was nearly taken when the excessive heat of the 
weather put a stop to their operations. The Mughals con¬ 
tented themselves with plundering and massacring all the 
country of Multan and Lohawar, and returned thence across 
the Sind to Ghaznin. 

♦ j{< :|c >lc * 

A Larga Dragon. 

Abu-1 Fazl Baihaki has related in his Tarikh-i Nasiri, that 

1 D’Ohsson says “Bela and Tourtai” and that the places 
plundered were Lahore, Multan, Peshawar, and Malikpur.Miles 
,says, ‘’Doormur, Bakshi, and Bala Noyaiiu.” He also says 
the Mughals “continued their pursuit to Mulkapoor and 
the sea-side.”— Shajratu-l Atrak, p. 179. 

2 There is a difficulty here. “Bhut” is here called a river 
and a country, and “Bhera” reads more like “Banda.’ 
D’Ohsson (1.309) roads “Biah,” for “Bhut,” and “Bhera;’’but 
stones could not have been floated down the Biyah to Multan. 

I prefer the reading adopted in the text, not only for this 
reason, but because there never was a fort of Biah, and 
•because Bhera was a place of importance on the Bhut, or 
Jailam, Having direct communication with Multan, and 
inexhaustible supplies of stones from the salt range in its 
vicinity. The RauzatU’S safa gives no name to the fort. 
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one of the soldiers of Sultan Mahmud on the return from 
Somnat, killed a large dragon, and when they flayed it, the 
skin was found to be thirty yards long and four cubits broad. 
My object in mentioning this is, that Abu-1 Fazal says, iet 
any who doubts this fact go to Ghaznin, and see the skin, 
which is spread out like a curtain, and is suspended at f)ue of 
the gates. Now the writer of this history says he is entitled 
to the same credit, when he asserts a thing which may seen 
impossible. 

Death of Muhammad Ohori. 

In the year 002 n. (1205 a.d.), Miiliammad Ghori 
determined ( n jwoseenting a holy war in Hind, in order to 
re|)air the fortiiiK's of his servants and armies; for within 
tlie last few years Khurasan, on account of tlu' disasters it 
had sii8tain(‘d, yu'lded neither men nor money. When he 
arrived in Hind, God gave him such a victory that his 
treasures wow replenished, and liis armies rtmewed. On his 
return, aft(‘r crossing the Jailam, he was encamped oji the 
banks of the Jihun (Indus), so that ojie-lialf of th(* royal 
enclosure, wliere tlie private a|)artmentB were, was in the 
water. In consequence of whi(‘h no ])rc(‘autien had been 
taken to ensure their ])T‘oteetion. About the time of tlie 
midalay siesta, two or thn'C Hindus came through tlie water, 
and falling like fire iqion the royal tent, slew th(^ Sultan, who 
was entirely unjirejiared for sucli a treacherous attac'k. 


Sultan JalalU’d din in Hindustan.^ 

When the Sultan had survived the double danger of water 
and fire, namely, the wliirljiools of the Sind and the flame of 
Changiz Khan’s jiersecution, he was joined hy six or seAcn 

1 In the highly flattering notiee whicli M. Quatremere 
has taken of my first volume in the Journal des Savants, for 
Sejitember, 1850, and January, 1851, he has inad(' some 
eemments u])on the extract from the Jami'nJ tawarUch, wdiieh 
con'esponds with tlie passage here translated fro/n tlu* Jahan 
Knshai. I do not concur in all the corrections of the learned 
reviewer, but thankfully avail myself of some of them.—[See 
note in the Appendix on Jalalu-d din.] 
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of his followers, who had escaped from drowning, and whom 
the fiery blast of evil had not sent to the dust of corruption ; 
but, as no other course except retreat and concealment among 
the forests was left to him, he remained two or three days 
longer in his covert,^ until he was joined by fifty more men. 

The spies whom he had sent out to watch the proceedings 
of Changiz Khan, returned, and brought him intelligence that 
a body2 of Hindu rascals,*^ horse and foot, were lying only 394 
two parasangs distance from the Sultan, occupied in rioting 
and debauchery. The Sultan ordered his followers to arm 
themselves each with a club, and then making a night attack 
upon this party, he slew most of them, capturing their 
animals and arms. 

He was then joined by other parties, mounted on horses 
and mules,^ and scon after certain intelligence was brought 
to him that two or three thousand men of the armies of 
Hind were encamped in the neighbourhood. The Sultan 
attacked them with a hundred and twenty men, and slew 
many of those Hindus with the Hindi sword, and set up his 
own troops with the plunder he obtained.*^ 

Arabic Verst, 

Whoever requires anything from me, let him live by 
his sword, 

Whoever requires anything from other men, let him 
solicit them. 


1 Miles says, “he struck into the Chorl, or desert of 

Shajratud Atrak, p. 178. 

2 The Tarikh-i Alfi says “nearly two hundred.” 

3 Price says “a banditti.” It is probable that they were 
a gang of those dakoits who have only lately been extirpated 
from India. 

4 The original has “long-tailed animals,” or horned cattle. 
The Rauzatu-s safa^ the Tarikh4 Alfi, and other authorities, 
have “long-eared animals,” mules or donkeys, which is a 
more probable reading. In another passage D’Ohsson con¬ 
siders “long-tailed animals” to indicate a species of sheep.— 
Hist, Mong,t Tom. III. p. 118.—[The Jami*u4 tawarikh says, 
*^Shtttur sawar wa gao Aauar-camel-riders and bullock-riders.”] 

5 Firishta adds “a large quantity of money.”. 
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When the news spread throughout Hindustan of the 
Sultan’s fame and courage, five or six thousand mounted men 
assembled from the hills of Balala and Mankala, for the 
purpose of attacking him. On his gaining intelligence of 
this movement, he set upon them with five hundred cavalry 
which he had under him, and routed and slew the Hindu 
armies.^ The effect of this success was that he was joined 
by several more adherents from all quarters, so that his force 
amounted to three thousand men. 

When the world-conquering Changiz Khan, who was then 
in the neighbourhood of Ghazni, heard of these new levies, he 
395 despatched a Mughal army, under Turtai, to expel him, and 
as the Sultan was not able to oppose him, he went towards 
Dehli, when Turtai crossed the river. The Mughals, when 
they heard of his flight, returned and pillaged the country 
round Malik pur. 

The Sultan, when he was two or three days distant from 
Dehli, deputed a messenger named ’Ainu-1 mulk to Sultan 
Shamsu-d din, saying—^‘The great have opportunities of 
showing mercy, since it is evident in our relations with each 
other, that 1 have come to claim your protection and favour, 
and the chances are rare of meeting with a person of my 
rank on whom to bestow a kind reception. If the road of 
friendship should be made clear, and the ear of brotherhood 
should listen in our communications with each other, and if, 
in joy and affliction, aid and support be mutually afforded, 
and if our object and desires should be accomplished, when 
our enemies witness our alliance, the teeth of their enmity 
will be blunted.” He then solicited that some spot^ might be 
indicated in which he might reside for a few days. 

1 D’Ohsson (I. 308), on the authority of Muhammad of 
Nessa, says that the prince of Judi had one thousand cavalry 
and five thousand infantry, and that the Sultan, at the head 
of four thousand cavalry, put the Indians to flight, killed 
their chief with an arrow, and secured a considerable booty. 
He also says (III. 4) that many generals of ’Irak, dissatisfi^ 
with his brother Ghiyasu-d din, joined his standards in India. 

2 Hhe Rauzatu^s safa the Mughal word or 

private domain. 
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As the coiirap:e and dt'ierininaiion f?f the Sultan were 
noised ahr(?ad, and liis ex(X‘cding ])<)wer and ])redoininance 
were eclchrated throiijihoiit the world, Sultan Shainsu-d din, 
after rc’eidving tlic message, was engaged for si>ine time in 
deliberation, refleeting njjoii the ini])ortauee (f the result, 
alarmed at Iris pnK'eedings, and ajijaehensive oi’ his attaeks. 
It is said tliat he enttatained a design against tlie life of 
’Ainu-l mulk, so that he di<.'d d but Sultan Sharnsu-d din sent 
an envoy of his own, witli j resents suited to sueh a distinguish¬ 
ed guest, and oifered tlie following subterfuge for not 
aeeording to him the })laee of lesidenee he desired, namely, 
‘dhat tlie eiimale of these ])arts is not fa vourable, and there 
is no traet suited to tJie SultaJi ; but that, if he wished, 
Shamsu-d din would fix upcii some ]>laee near ])ehli where 
the JSultan might tak(‘ u() his abode, and that it would be 
made Over to liiin as scoji as it v\'as eh'ared of rebels and 
eneniies.” 

When the Sultan lu ajd this re])]y he returned, and reac.'h- 
ed th(‘ borders of Balaia and Maiikala, where from several 
Cjuarters lie was joined by liis soldiers who bad eseaped, and 
by ('Jitire bands of those* who bad been wounded by the sword, 
insomiK'li that his troops amoiuited to ten thousand men. 

He sent Taju-d din I\laiik Khilj to the moiintains of Jud, 
wdio j)]iindei'ed that traet , and obtained mueh booty. He sent 
an ernissaty, also, tc^ ask Hai Kokar Saknin's- daughto in 
marriage. The Rai eonsenti^d, and despatehed his son with 
a force to «^erve under Hie f^ultan, who bestowed upon him 
the title of Katlagli Khan.-' 

1 This gentle insinuation is more boldly expressed by 
others, who declare that, be was murdered by tin; KSultan, but 
with wliat object it is impossible to say. 

2 The name is also spelt “t^angin” by some of the authors 
who treat c f this ]j(‘rit;d. Hammer calls him Kukarsengin. 
He apiicars on the stage eighteen years previous in the Taju4 
///You.s'ir, w here tlie reading is “Sarki.” He must have been a 
Gakkhiu', not a Kokar. As Hrese, tribes reside close to each 
other, the names are frequently confused.—[See supra, 
page 233.] 

3 This title, w hich signifies in Turki “the fortunate Khan/’ 

(Continued) 
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There was a chief, by name Kiibacha, who had the coun¬ 
try of Sind under his government, and asjured to iiKh^jieudence. 
I There wan enmity between him and Rai Saknin Kokar. The 

I Sultan des})atelied an army against, Kubaeha, and a))])ointed 

v' 

V Uzbek Pai to command it. Kubai^ha was encamped with 

p twenty thousand men on the banks of the Sind, at the dis- 

‘f 

tance of a parasang from Uchh. Uzbek Pai, at the head of 
seven thousand men, suddenly falling u]iun them by night, 
i routed and dis})ersed them. Kubaeha embarked on a boat, 

^ and fled to Akar and Bakkar,’ two hats on an island, w^hile 

Uzbek Pai took up his (piarters in Kubacha’s eam]>, captured 
' all those whom he found within its ]>recinets, and sent tidings 

of the victory to the Sultan, who, marching onwards, arrived 
at the camp in which the tent of Kubaeha was ])itched. 

Kubaeha afterwards, flying from Akar and Bakkar, 
397 proceeded to Multan. The Sultan sent an ambassador to 
him, requiring the surrender of Amir Khan's son and daughter, 
who had tied from the battle of tlie Sind, and had taken 
shelter at Multan. Money was also^dcmanded. Kubaeha 
complied with the requisition, delivered up the son and 
daughter of Amir Khan, and sent a large sum of money for 
the use of the Sultan, soliciting that his territory might not 
be injured. 

When the weather became liot, the Sultan left Uchh with 
the intention of proceeding through Balala and Mankala, to 
I take up his summer-quarters in the mountains of Jud, and 

on his way laid siege to the fort of Parsrur,” where he was 

was a favourite one about this period. Wa find Ogtai bestow¬ 
ing it upon the Atabak Abu Bakr, and upon Burak Ha jib. 
The latter received from the Khalif the t itle of “Katlagh 
Sultan,” which Ogtai subsequently bestowed iq)on Burak’s 
son.—Compare D’Ohsson’s Hist, de Mong., Tom. I. pp. 222, 
439 ; Tom. Ill. 131, 132; and Price, Muhammadan History, 
Vol 11. pp. 427, 433. [See also sa^ra, page 354.| 

1 [See Note in the Appendix on Jalalu-d din.| 

2 The original has “Pasrawar.” Both the Jami u4 
tawarikh and the Rauzalu-s safa read “Bisram.” The Tarikh4 
Alfi has “Bas,” and Firishta cautiously gives no name. Ham¬ 
mer has “Besram.” The position, antiquity, and importance 
of Parsrur seem to indicate that as the correct reading. 
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wounded in the head by an arrow. When the fort was cap¬ 
tured, the whole garrison was put to the sword. He returned 
from that place, when he received intelligence of the advance 
of the Mughal armies in pursuit of him, and as his way led 
him near Multan, he sent an envoy to Kubacha to intimate 
that the Sultan was passing in that direction, and to demand 
tribute. Kubacha refused, and assuming an attitude of 
defiance, advanced to fight him. The standards of the 
Sultan halted but for a moment, and then departed, return¬ 
ing towards Uchh, which also had revolted against him. 
The Sultan remained before it two days, and after setting 
fire to the city, went towards Sadusan.* 

Sultan Jalalu-d din in Sind. 

Fakhru-d din Salari was governor of Sadusan on the 
part of Kubacha, and Lachin of Khita, who was in command 
of the army, went out against Amir Khan,- the leader of the 
Sultan’s advance guard. Lachin was slain in the action, and 
Uzbek Khan invested the city of Sadusan. When the Sultan 
himself arrived, Fakhru-d din Salari presented himself 
before him in an humble posture, with his sword (round his 
neck), and clothed in a shroud.'^ The Sultan entered the city, 
and after staying there for one month, he conferred an 
honorary dres.s upon Fakhru-d din Salari, and restored to 
him the governorship of Sadusan. 

The Sultan then went towards Dewal and Darbela, and 


1 The Tarikh-i Aljl adds, “which is now called Siwistan.” 
It is at present known as Sihwan.—See Vol. I. page. 401. 

2. This name is in some copies read “Awar Khan,” or 
“Anwar Khan,” and in some “Anur Khan.” Amir Khan is 
probable the right reading, and we may consider him to be 
the same person who was repulsed just before the action on 
the Sind, whom D’Ohsson calls “Orkhau,” and whose daugh¬ 
ter had fled to the Sultan for protection. We find the same 
Orkhan acting a conspicuous part in the subsequent events 
in Persia. 

3 This was a common mode in the East to imply that 
one’s life was in another’s power. On the ‘Sultan’s return to 
Persia, we find his repentant generals going through the same 
emblematic form of contrition,—See also Briggs’ Feriahta, 

VoL m. p. 347. ^ 
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Jaisi;^ the ruler of that country, fled away on a ship, and 
went in the direction of the sea. The Sultan remained near 
Dewal and Damrila, and sent Khas Khan with an army to 
pillage Nahrwala, whence he brought back many captives. 

The Sultan raised a jami’ masjid at Dewal, on the spot 
where an idol temple stood. While he was engaged in these 
operations, intelligence was received from ’Irak, that Sultan 
Ghiyasu-d din had established himself in that province, and 
that most of the troops who were quartered there were 
attached to the interests of Sultan Jalalu-d din, and were 
anxiously expecting his return. It was also represented, 
that Burak Hajib was in Kirrnan, and had fortified himself 
in the city of Bardasir. It was also given out that the 
Mughal army was still in pursuit of the Sultan. He accor¬ 
dingly departed from Dewal and Damrila, and went by w'ay 
of Makran, but the climate was so very insalubrious that he 
lost the greater part of his arrny.*^ 

When Burak Hajib heard of the approach of the Sultan, 

he sent him many presents, with the expression of his hearty 

congratulations, and, on the Sultan’s arrival, Burak Hajib 

solicited that he would accept his daughter in marriage. 

The Sultan acceded to the request, and the marriage was 

celebrated. The Kotwal also came forth, and presented the 

keys of his fort, upon which the Sultan entered it, and 

remained during the night. 

^ ^ 

1 This name is spelt differently by diflerent authors. It 
is not improbable that Jaisi was considered a mere title, and 
that it was ascribed to the ruler of Debal, because, at the 
time of the Arab invasion, Jaisiya, the son of Dahir, was 
governor of that town, through the same kind of ignorance 
which induced Hatifi to call the ruler of the Panjab in Timur’s 
time, “Pithaura,” two hundred years after his decease, and 
Rashidu-d din and Binakati to call Bari the capital of Oude, 
three hundred years after it had ceased to be so. Be it 
remembered these are all erros of foreign, not local writers. 

2 D’Ohsson (III. 5) adds that he left Uzbek to govern 
his possessions in India, and Wafa Malik those in Ghor and 
Gbazna. De Guignes (II. 281) says he left *‘Pchlcvan Uzbek 
and Hassan Carrac, surnamed Ouapka Moulk.” The latter 
in the end expelled Uzbek, in the year 627, and seized all the 
possessions which he had in India. 
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Sultan Jalalu’-d din^s Allies, 

After the lapse of a week, Sultan Jalalu-d din arrived at 
Ghazna, where he was joined by many bodies of his adi erents, 
and assumed the pomp and circumstance of a monarch. When 
Yarain Malik heard, in Hindustan, of the Sultan’s arrival at 
Ghazna, he hastened to meet him. Aghrak Malik, also, with 
an army of Khiljis and Turkomans, came from Peshawar 
to do him homage, and A’zam Malik’ brought a large force 
of Ghorians to serve under him. In all the troops now at 
his disposal amounted to twenty thousand cavalry. 

The Sultan went with these large reinforcements to 
Parwan, on the borders of Bamian, where many roads 
converge. There he received intelligence that a hvdy of 
ten or twelve thousand Mughal cavalry had gone in })ursuit 
of him to Ghazna, where, as there was no army to oppose 
them, they had entered the city before the inhabitants had 
received intelligence of their approach, had burned several 
mosques, massaered all the people they found in the lanes 
and streets, and then continued their pursuit after the 
Sultan to Parwan, by way of Kalawaz, staying at Ghazna 
only one day.- 

Their Fate., after deserting the Sultan. 

In the action which ensued the Sultan was victorious, 
and the defeated Mughals returned to Changiz Khan in 
TaJikan ; but after the victory strife arose in the Sultan’s 
array, between the Khiljis, Turkomans, and Ghorians on 
one side, and the Khwarizmians on the other, respecting the 
division of the horses which had been taken as booty. Aghrak 
Malik and A’zam Malik went off by way of Peshawar, with 
all the Khiljis, Turkomans, and Ghorians. The Sultan 


1 Malik was at that timo a title between that of 

and Khan, for we find Amirs promoted to the rank of Malik, 
and Maliks to that of Khan. 

2 This relates to what occurred previous to the action 
on the Sind, but the author has deferred the narrative till 
he could accompany it by a statement of the fate of the 
Sultan’s allies. 
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returned to Ghazna with the Turks and Khwarzimians, who 
all remained true to him.^ Aghrak Malik, A’zam Malik, and 
the other Khilj, Turkoman, and Ghorian chiefs, went, after 
first leaving the Sultan, to Nangnehar, which was in the 
fief of A’zam Malik. He entertained them all nobly, and 
treated them with great kindness, until disgust and hatred 
arose between Aghrak Malik and Koh Jandar, one of the 
Khilj chiefs, who had five or six thousand families under him. 

Aghrak Malik turned his face towards Peshawar, at the 
head of twenty thousand men, and Koh Jandar cantoned 
himself at Nangnehar/^ When Saifu-d din Malik had 
encamped only one march distant from Nangnehar, he sent 
a messenger to A'zam Malik to say :—“Between us and you 
there exist the relations of father and son. I am father and 
you are son. If you desire to gratify me, do not allow Koh 
Jandar to remain in your territory, nor bestow upon him 
any tract of land.'' A'zam Malik said :—“In this matter 
it is not expedient that there should be any misunderstanding 
or wrangling between Musulmans," so he went forth with 
fifty horsemen of his bodyguard to Saifu-d din Aghrak, in 
order to efiect a reconciliation, Saifu-d din Aghrak advanced 
to meet him, and they sat down together to drink. A'zam 
Malik spoke on the subject of Koh Jandar, and Aghrak 
Malik pretended to listen to his persuasions. Saifu-d din 
Aghrak then rose up suddenly in a state of inebriety, and 
went towards the camp of Koh Jandar, with a few horse¬ 
men, Koh Jandar, under the impression that he had come 
on a friendly visit, went out with his sons to meet him, and 
give him an honourable reception, when Aghrak Malik in his 
drunkenness drew his sword, with the intention of killing 
Koh, whose attendants seized the assailant and cut him in 
pieces. 

When the news of this event reached the camp of Aghrak 

1 D’Ohsson says that before the battle of the Sind, the 
Sultan wrote urgently to his dissatisfied allies to join him, 
to which they consented when it was too late. The Mod, 
Univ, Hist, has the same statement. 

2 D'Ohsson reads “Bekerhar." 
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Malik, his troops suspected that he had been the victim of a 
plot between Koh and A’zam Malik. In consequence of 
which, they seized A’zam Malik and slew him. They then 
attacked the camp of Koh, and killed him and his sons. Many 
were slain on both sides, and even the women took part in 
the fray, and lost their lives. 

About this time Pakchak and 'Alau-1 mulk Sadr w'ere des¬ 
patched by order of Changiz Khan to punish these drunkards. 
Pakchak was the commandant of these Mughals, and ’Alau-1 
mulk of the infantry, and the residue of those armies of 
Khiljis, Turkomans, and (Ihorians were all put to the sword 
and dispersed, within two or three months after they had 
deserted Sultan Jalalu-d din, either in squabbles amongst 
themselves, or by the armies of Changiz Khan, so that not a 
vestige of them remained. 

* ♦ ♦ ♦ ♦ 

Burak Ha jib} 

Burak Hajib having had some dispute with Taju-d din 
Karimu-s shark, marched away with his army tt)W’ards Hin¬ 
dustan. In the year 619 h.. Ghiyasu-d din designed to go lo 
Pars. ♦ * * * When news w\as received of the arrival of 
the Mughal army, under Tului- Khan, Burak Hajib request¬ 
ed Ghiyasu-d din to allow him to go to Ispahan, but he went 
with his tribe (Karakhitai) to Hindustan, by the road of 402 
Kirman’^ When he arrived at Juraft and Daryai, the garrison 

1 The previous history of this adventurer is given by 

Annali Musvlmani, Vol. Vlll. note 69. {See also 
pp. 267, 298, and 555 of the same volume. Hammer spells 
the name Borrak, in the Gewaldesaal. 

2 Tului signifies in the Mongol language ‘‘a mirror,” and 
after his death it was forbidden that any other word should 
he used in this sense, excej)t the Turki one of gueuzugu .— 
D’Ohsson’s Hist. Mong , Tom. 11. p. 60. 

3 Hindustan appears to have been a favorite retreat of 
the Karakhitais of Kirnian. A few years subsequent to this 
event, we find one of the successors of Burak Hajib fleeing 
to Hindustan. “On attaining to years of discretion, Hijjaj 

[Continued) 
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of the fort of Kawachir urged Shuja’u-d din Abu-1 na’iin to 
follow after him, so Shuja’u-d din plundered his camp, and 
brought back many Khitai slaves. 


Sultan proceeded to treat his mother with indignity, 
and in o»\e of his carouses proposing to her to dance before 
him, the insulted princess justly took offence, and 
withdrew to the court of Abaka. The Sultan, not a little 
terrified on his part, fled shortly afterwards into Hindustan. 
At the expiration of ten years, followed by a considerable 
army, raised for his assistance by the princes of India, he 
was returning to recover his inheritance, when whe died on the 
march, in the month of Zi-l hijja, 670 ii.”—Price’s Mahom- 
rnedan History, Vol. II., p. 434. D’Ohsson says (IV. 92) that 
he fled to Dehli, and that Sultan Jalalu-d din Khilji supplied 
him with an army to recover his possessions. 
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NOTE A. 

The Hindu Kings of Kabul. 

Abu Rihan al Biriini has the following statement respect¬ 
ing this dynasty in his lately discovered Arabic work, entitled 
Tarikhu-l Hind :— 

“Kabul was formerly governed by princes of Turk lineage. 
It is said that they were originally from Tibet. The first of 
them was named Barhtigin, * * * * and the kingdom 

continued with his children for sixty generations. * * ♦ * 
The last of them was a Katorman, and his minister was Kalar, 
a Brahman. This minister was favoured by fortune, and he 
found in the earth treasures whicJi augmented his power. 
Fortune at the same time turned her back upon his mastw 
The Katorman’s thoughts and actions were evil, so that many 
complaints reached the minister, who loaded him with chains, 
and imprisoned him for his correction. In the end the 
minister yielded to the temptation of becoming sole master, 
and he had wealth sufficient to remove all obstacles. So he 
established himself on the throne. After him reigned the 
Brahman(s) Samand, then Kamlua, then Bhim, then Jaipal, 
then Anandpal, then Nardajanpal, who was killed in a.h. 412. 
His son, Bhimpal, succeeded him, after the lapse of five years, 
and under him the sovereignty of Hind became extinct, and 
no descendant remained to light a fire on the hearth. These 
princes, notwithstanding the extent of their dominions, were 
endowed with excellent qualities, faithful to their engagements, 
and gracious towards their inferiors. The letter which 
Anandpal wrote to Amir Mahmud, at the time enmity existed 
between them, is much to be admired. H have head that the 

1 [The Fragments, Arabes et Persans, were published in 
1846; and this note must have been written by Sir H. Elliot 
soon after.] 
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Turks have invaded your dominions, and have spread over 
Khurasan ; if you desire it, I will join you with 5,000 cavarly, 
10,000 infantry, and 100 elephants, but if you prefer it, I 
will send my son with twice the rmmber. In making this 
proposal, 1 do not wish to ingratiate myself with. you. Though 
I have vanquished you, I do not desire tliat any one else but 
myself should obtain the ascendancy.’ This ])rince was a 
determined enemy of the Miisulmans from the time that his 
son, Nardajanj^al, was takcai prisoner; but liis son was, on the 
contrary, well-disposed towards them.” 

The })ublication of tJiis extract by M. Reinaud has excited 
considerable discussion, and has given rise to some ingenious 
remarks and comments Viy those interested in this period of 
history, in which we have a series of names recorded, which 
add nearly a century to the barren annals of India previous to 
to the Muhammadan eoiupiest. A ])aper by Mr. E. Thomas, 
of the Bengal Civil Servi(;e, published in the Journal of the 
Royal Asiatic Society, Vol. IX. p. 177, is especially valuable, 
as in it he has endeavoured to trace the names of tlies(‘ parti¬ 
cular kings upon a series of coins denominated Rajput, of the 
bull and horseman type, and hitherto doubtfully ascribed to 
]:)eriods extending from a.d. 1000 to 1200. I shall avail my¬ 
self freely of his remarks, though I am not prepared to 
coincide in his conclusions, for taking into consideration the 
difficulty of identifying Hindi names in Arabic manuscripts, 
in which ignorance and carelessness give rise to every imagin¬ 
able kind of error, he has endeavoured to correct the Arabic 
from the unquestionable record of the coins themselves, 
which have hitherto existed without the ascription of a king¬ 
dom and a date, and “instead of applying coins to kings, to 
apply the kings to their own coins.” It may easily be 
supposed that this ])rinei}>le gives too great a license to specu¬ 
lation, and it will appear in the sequel that very few of the 
attempted identifications can be admitted without question. 

Before we examine these names in detail, it will be 
necessary to make a few general remarks on tlie subject of 
these Turks, and especially respecting Kanak, the most 
celebrated of them. 
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First of all, it admits of ^eat question what particular posi¬ 
tion in the series of Kabul Turkish kings this Kanak occupied. 
M. Reinaud both in his translation of A1 Biruni in FragrmnU 
405 AraheSf and his Memoire sur VInde, considers him to be the 
great Kanika or Kanishka of the Buddhists, and it is respeat- 
ing this Kanak that the anecdote is related which will be 
found in this work, Vol 11. p. 10. Mr. Thomas, trusting to 
translations o abstracts of A1 Biruni, makes Kanak the last 
of the Turkish vings, and the immediate predecessor of the 
Brahmin Samancl; but as the existence of the great Kanak 
who opposed th(' Rai of Kaiiauj is not to be disputed, he must 
consider that the last of the Turks was a second Kanak. 

This point requires further consideration, and we must 
consider what our several authorities say concerning it. The 
passage in the first line of the extract which I have translated 
thus, “The last of them was a Katorman,” is in the original 
Arabic of A1 Biruni— 

j jX-CJ OS' j 

which M. Reinaud translates, “The last of them (the Turks) 
was Laktouzeman,’’ which is certainly correct, provided the 
reading is admitted to be so; but Mr. Thomas, after examin¬ 
ing various copies of the Jami^u4 tawarikh and Binakiti — 
the former of which is a translation, and the latter an abridge¬ 
ment of Al Biruni’a account, finds groat reason to dispute it, 
and loans altogether to another interpretation. Ho finds the 
following in an excellent Arabic version of the Jami\ in the 
library of the Royal Asiatic Society— 

“and Kanak returned to his country, and he was the last of 
the Katorman kings.” 

The corresponding passage in the Persian JamV in the 
British Museum is— 

J ^ i J., SiS J 
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Binakiti has the following— 

^y, j ^ j^\ j\ j iiXiS j j| j 

‘‘and after him was Kanak, and he was the last of the 
Katorman kings.” 

All the copies of Binakiti which I have seen concur in 
this reading, and of three several copies of the Persian Jami'v4 
twarikh which I have examined, two are in conformity with 
the extract given above, with the exception of reading Kato- 
riyan for Katorman, and a third has— 

Ol J j; ^ Jl I* jl 

J jS' l-4i.il) 

“after Basdeo from among their rulers {i,e., of the Indians), 
one was Kanak, and he was the last of the Kayorman kings.” 

The omission of all notice of the Kabul Turkish dynasty, 
and the making Kanak succeed Basdeo, and the Brahmans 
succeed Kanak, without any notice or allusion to there being 
intermediate kings, is a culpable omission on the part of 
Rashidu-d din and Binakiti. The making Kanak the last of 
the Turkish dynasty does not seem authorized by the only 
original of Al Biruni’s Tarikhu4 Hind which we possess, and 
Rashidu-d din must have had other copies or other works to 
have authorized him to make this statement. M. Reinaud 
{Mem, 30) considers that he has used some other work of Al 
Biruni’s which has not come down to us, but this may reason¬ 
ably be doubted. 

M. Reinaud altogether ignores these readings of the 
manuscripts consulted by Mr. Thomas, and merely observes 
upon them, “On a vu ci-devant, que le vizir de Perse Raschid- 
eddin, avait, dans son Histoire des Mongols, mis a contribu- 
tiom un ecrit d’Albyrouny autre que celui-ci, et que ne nous 
est point parvenu. Malheureusement, les manuscripts do 
Touvrage de Raschid-ed din different entre eux: au lieu de 
Laktouzeman, ils portent Kaiourman^ et on ne distingue pas 
bien s’il s’agit la d’un prince ou d’un pays.” Notwithstand¬ 
ing this, I have been given to understand by those who 
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h&ve seen the original manuscript of the farikhu4 Hind, 
that even that bears a closer resemblance to Katourman than 
Laktonzeman,^ Taking all circumstances into consideration, 
I am disposed to get rid of the name of Laktouzeman from 
the Tarikhu l Hind, and to substitute for it, by two slight 
changes in the original, al Katorman, which represents 
the name of a tribe, or prince of that tribe, as well as the 
name of the country in which that tribe resided, I have 
therefore translated the disputed line, “The last of them 
was a Katorman.” 

Let us now enter upon some of the considerations which 
this name suggests. 

The Katormans, or Kators, have hitherto been better 
known to modern than ancient history. We are informed 
that it was the name of one of the tribes of Kafiristan,^ and 
that the ruler of Chitral to this day bears the title of Shah 
Kator,'* and I have heard the same designation gi/en to the 
chief of Gilgit. The country of Kator is also spoken of by 
Sadik Isfahani, as being the country of the Siyabposhes, or 
black*vested, on the borders of Kabul.'* 

These Kators boast still of their Grecian lineage, and 
their claim to this honour is by no means, as many have 
supposed, of modern origin, attributable to our own enquiries 
after the descendants of the followers of the Macedonian 
conqueror,'' 

1 [The name occurs only twice in Reinaud^s printed 
extract. In the first instance, it is given as quoted above, 

but in the second it is oU J ^ Lakturzaman, See Fray- 
ments, p 135 ] 

2 Elphinstone’s Kabul, vol. ii. pp. 376, 387. 

3 Burne’s Bokhara, vol. ii. p. 209 ; and Journal A. S. 
Bengal, vol vii. 331. 

4 Takwinm-hbuldan, p. 127. 

5 [For other references to the Kators, see Thomases 
Prinsep, I. 314. Lassen, Ind. Alt. Ill, 890, 1176. Masson^s 
Narrative, I. 193. Vigne, Ghazni, etc., p. 235. Triimpp, in 
Journ, R, A, 8. xix, 1, Jour, Sev. Vol. V., 1855, where 

, M. Viv. de St. Martin attempts to identify them with the 
Cadrusii of Pliny VI. xxiii.] 
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We find at the period of Timur’s invasion of India, the 
Katorians making tbernselves conspicuous for their opposition 
to that monarch. After leaving Inderab he entered their 
difficult country by way of Khawah, and after an expedition 
of eighteen days reduced them to submission. As we thus 
have proof that this country and people were called by the 
name of Kator at so early a period, it seems probable that 
the Kators whom we read of in Abu-1 Fazl Baihaki are no 
other than the descendants of the dynasty we have been 
considering, and that the Ghaznividc sovereigns organized 
them among their troops, as we know from the Tarikh4 
Yamini that Mahmud was in the practice of doing with 
conquered nations, as exemplified in his treatme nt of the 
Khiljis, Afghans, and Indians. It is evident from the extracts 
given in this work from theTabakat-i Akbari and the I'arikh-i 
Mas'udiy that a body of Kator troops was kept in pay, and 
that the Tilak mentioned therein was the commander of these 
foreign troops, which were rated as Indian, he being in one 408 
passage spoken of as commander of the Indians, in another 
of the Kator troops. It opens a very insteresting subject 
of investigation to enquire if these Kators have no memorials 
of themselves in India. The identity of name and the 
period of the establishment of the Kators in Kumaim appear 
ot render it probable that we have in them the descendants 
of those Kators who fought under the banners of the first 
Muhammadan conquerors. 

A curious coincidence of names seems worth noticing in 
this place. It will be observed that A1 Biruni makes the 
Turk kings of Kabul come from the mountains of Tibet, and 
Grecian and Chinese authors concur in saying that in the 
first years of the Christian era the valley of the Indus and 
some of the neighbouring countries were occupied by a race 
from Tartary. Ptolemy, Dionysius, and the author of the 
Periplus of the Erythrean Sea, give to the country watered 
by the Lower Indus the name of Indo-Soythia, and Ptolemy 
applies the same name to a country at the bottom of the 
Gulf of Cambay. The Chinese writers inform us that a 
people of Tatar race named Yue-chi or Yue-tchi crossed the 
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Hindu-kush, and established themselves in Afghanistan. 
Fa-Hian speaks of these barbarians having occupied, long 
before his visit to India, the province of Peshawar. 

De Guignes has informed us, after Chinese authors, that 
the nomade race of Yue-tchi, being driven about the year 160 
before Christ from its original seat in the western provinces 
of China, by another race called Hioung-non, established 
themselves in Transoxiana, and spread over the countries in 
that neighbourhood. Abel-Remusat and Klaproth have also 
furnished us with further particulars from the same sources. 
We learn that the Yue-tchi took part in the struggle which 
took place between the Greek princes of Bactria and the 
Arsacidan monarchs of Persia, and that they contributed to 
the downfall of the former. A few years before Christ, the 
Yue-tchi chief, named Khieou-tsieou-hy, after subjugating the 
other independent rulers of his own tribe, proclaimed himself 
king, and conquered the countries situated between the Oxus, 
Hindu-kush and Little Tibet. His successor, Yan-kao-tchio, 
penetrated as far as India. 

Some time after, the monarch of the Yue-tchi, whom the 
Chinese call Ki-to-lo, which Klaproth has converted into 
Ghidor, descended to the south of the Hindu-kush “in 
following the valley of the Indus” (?), and invaded India on 
the north. Among other regions he reduced the province of 
Peshawar; but being himself compelled to return westward, 
left the government of the conquered country to his son.* M. 
Reinaiid is of opinion-* that it is to this Ki-to-lo that Fa-Hian 
alludes, when he says, “Formerly the king of the Yue-tchi, 
levied a powerful army, and came to attack the country he 
was anxious to obtain.” 

The conquerors, who remained in the valley of Kabul, 
received the name of the “Little Yue-tchi,” while the mass 
of the nation was designated the “Great Yue-tchi.” In these 

1 Nouveaux Melanges Asiatiques. Tom. i. j). 223. Laidlay’s 
Translation of Fa-Hian, Foe-koue-ki, p. 81. Tableaux His- 
toriques d’ V Ask, p. 134. 

2 Memoire sur V Inde^ p. 83, from which work the preceding 
abstract of Yue-tchi history is taken. 
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Little Yue-tchi we have the ancestors of our modern Jats, a 
subject which I may, perhaps, discuss at further length here¬ 
after. 

It is impossible not to be struck here wdth the coincidence 
of the name of Ki-to-lo with Kitor or Kator, the I and the r 
being as usual convertible. Here we seem to have the origin 
of the name Kitor, the establishment of a prince of that 
name between Kabul and the Hindu-kush, on the very site 
of the modern Kafiristan, or land of Siyah-posbes and the 
country of Kitor, according to the authorities given above. 
It is probable that we are to look to one of his descendants 
for the Katorman, who was the last of the Turkish dynasty; 
arid these united considerations have combined to induce me 
to adopt the readings to which I have given the preference 
above. 

It is to be observed that A1 Biruni asserts the Turkish 
dynasty of Kabul to have lasted for sixty genercitions; 
but we are not to supjwse that the crown continued in the 
same family or tribe, but that they were members of the 
great Turkish stem of nations, which conveys no more definite 
notion than the Scythians of the ancients, or the Tartars of 
the moderns. There may have been Turks of other tribes 
who ruled in the kingdom, who, whether Sakas, Turushkas, 
DurariS; Yue-tchis, or Kators, would still be classed under 
the generic designation of Turks, as the last of the Turks 
ap]5ears to have reigned about a.d. 850. If we allow fourteen 
years as the average duration of their reigns, we shall find 
the period of the conquest occurring about the first year of the 
era of Our Saviour; and if we allow sixteen years as the 
average duration, we shall exactly bring it to the j)eriod of 
the downfall of the Creco-Bactrian Empire in 125 before 
Christ, 

Here, then, there is reason to suppose that the first 
monarch of the Turkish dynasty must have been the subver- 
ler of the Grecian Empire in the East. He is called by A1 
Biruni '‘Barhtigin;’' tigin being a common Turkish alBSx, signify- 
ing“ the brave,” as Alp-tigin, Subiik-tigin, M. Reinaud conjec¬ 
tures that Barb or Barba answers, probably to the word pAora* . 
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hatmsa, which Lassen and Wilson have read on certain Greco- 
Barbarian coins, and to be the same name which the Greeks 
have converted into Pbraates and Phraoites.i A1 Biruni 
informs us that the names of these princes were recorded on 
a piece of silk, which was found in the fort of ISagarkoi, 
when it was taken by the Muhammadans; but that circums¬ 
tances prevented his fulfilling his anxious desire to examine it. 

AI Binini mentions that Kanak was of the number of 
these kings, and that he founded the Vihar, or Buddhist 
monastery at Peshawar, called after his name even in Al 
Biruni’s time, and wbieh, probably, occupied the site of the 
present conspicuous building, called the Gor-khatiri, at the 
eastern entrance of that town. The romantic anecdote which 
he relates of him, and w hich, probably, has little foundation 
in truth, will be found among the extracts translated from 
the Tarikhu4 Hind, in this volume. 

M. Beinaud considers this Kanak to have reigned a little 
prior to the commencement of our era, and to be the same as 
the Kanika or Nika of Fa-Hian; the Kanishka of Hiuen-thsang 
and the Rajatarangini and the Kanerkes of the Greco-Bar- 
barian coins; and General A. Cunningham has formed the 
same opinion independently with reference to the two first 
identifications considering the same monarch to be the Kanika 
of the Chinese, and the Kanaksen from whom many Rajput 
families trace their lineage.^ 

According to Hiuen-thsang, Kanika or Kanishka reigned' 
over the whole valley of Kabul, the province of Peshawar, the 
Panjab, and Kashmir. He crossed the Hindu-kush and 
Himalaya, and subjected Tukharistan and Little Tibet. He 
received the title of the Lord of Jambu-dwipa, which is 
equivalent to '‘The Paramount of all India.’' He was a long 
time a stranger to the dogmas of Buddhism, and despised the 
law ; until, by chance, he was converted to that faith, end 
became one of its most zealous disciples and promoters. 

1 Memoire sur V Inde, p. 73. 

2 Mem. aur V Inde, p. 73; Thomas’ Prinsep, Index “ICa- 
iushkai’\ Beng. A a. Soc., Vol. xxiii, 
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I'lie same Chinese author states that he reigned four hun¬ 
dred years after the death of Buddha, which, as it occurred 
644 years before our era, would bring it to more than a cen¬ 
tury before Christ ; but as he expresses his dates in round 
numbers, we cannot rely much upon his precision. We may 
with more probability look for it a century later, if, at least, 
he be the same as Kanerkes, for among the coins and other 
objects bearing his name, which were found in the tope of 
Manikyala, and which would appear to indicate that 
monument was constructed under the reign of that prince, 
certain Roman medals were also found of the period of 
Octavius and Antony extending to as low as 33 B.c.‘ 

The Yue-tchi evidently established themselves in Kabul 
subsequent to the reign of Kanishka, and probably not long 
after, for Fa-Hian, about the year 400 a.d., speaks of their 
occupation of that valley, as if it were a transaction of no 
recent date. If we assign to Ki-to-lo the date of a.i>. 200, 
we shall have nearly seven hundred years from the first to 
the last of the Katorman dynasty, during which, probably, 
other families and other tribes may have intermediately 
occupied the throne, without entirely subverting the right 
of the Yue-tchi conquerors of the valley. 

The statement of Al Biruni, respecting the occupation of 
Kabul by the Turks, is in strict conformity with Biladuri and 
Tabari, and with the brief notices which the other early 
Arabic historians and geographers have given us respecting 
that city. They couple it, however, with the curious announce¬ 
ment of an occupation divided between the dominant Turks 
and subject Hindus. Mr. E. Thomas has considered this 
subject at considerable length in another excellent paper by 
him, on the Coins of the Ghaznivides.' 

The first in order is Mas’udi, who visited the valley of the 
Indus in 303 a.h. — 915 a.d. He says nothing of the political 

1 M. Raoul-Rochette, Journal des SavenLs, ann. 1836, 
p. 70. [Thomas Prinsep, 1. 160, and Index, v. Manikyala]. 

2 Journal of the Royal Asiatic Sookiy^ vol. ix. p. 267# 
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and religious revolution which we have been considering, by 
which' Brahmans had been substituted for Buddhist Turks. 
On the contrary, he designates the prince who reigned at 
Kabul by the same title as he held when the Arabs penetrated 
for the first time into those regions. 

latahkri, who wrote within six years after Mas’iidi travel!, 
ed in India, says ^ 

JJ'lS^j 

‘Kabul has a castle celebrated for its strength, accessible 
only by one road. In it there are Musulmans, and it has a 
town, in which are infidels from Hind.” 

Ibn Haukal began his travels.in 331 a,h.=942 a.d., and 
wrote an account of them thirty-five years later. He follows 
his predecessor implicitly in the main points, but respecting 
the occupants of the town, the Bodleian copy varies^ from 
the Lucknow one, which bears the name of Ashkalu-l Bilad. 
In the former, “Hindu infidels” is converted into “Infidels and 
Jews.” The latter reads 

^ U** 

U* ^40 Vs* *^1'^ 

The statement of A1 Biruni, in his Kanun4 Ma'sudi, 
written less than a century after this, is 

jJ| jtM y’lS" ^iaLi 

Here there is no specification repeating the different 
occupancy of the castle and town, but nothing to impugn the 
correctness of what is asserted by Istakhri and Ibu Haukal. 
There is no occasion to quote any of the later geographers, 
who add nothing to our information, and are careless as 
well as confused in their statements. 

1 Ibid, p. 286. 
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Before concluding this subject of the Turkish occupatfoti 
of Kabul, the statement of Ibn Khallikaft should be noticed, 
who states in his article on ‘‘Ya’kub bin Lais,” that Kabul, 
in the times of that prince, was inhabited by a Turkish race 
who appertained to a tribe called Durari. This name is new, 
and the assertion would authorise us to conclude that in his 
time the Turks were still predominant, though that fact would 
scarcely seem consistent with what wc shall have to advance 
.under Kamlua, It is possible that the term Durari may have 
comiection with Darra, a hill pass, and that allusion may be 
to the country to the north of Kabul, just in the same way 
as in modern times the inhabitants of those same tracts are 
styled in Kabul “Kohistanis,” or hill-men. 

It does not ap[)ear when the city was either first or finally 
subdued by the Muliainiiiadans. It is evident, however, that 
the first inroads were not followed by permanent occupation, 
and that there was no entire subversion of the native dynasty 
till the Ghaznivide dynasty rose to i>ower. 

The first invasion we read of was in the time of ‘Abdu¬ 
llah,, governor of ’Irak, on the part of the Khalif’Usman. 
He was directed by the Khalif to send an emissary to explore 
the provinces of Hind ; and notwithstanding a discouraging 
report, ’Abdu-llah ordered the counry of Sijistan to be invaded 
by one of his cousins, ’Abdu-r Rahman, son of Samra. 
’Abdu-r Rahman advanced to the city of Zaranj, and besieged 
the Marzaban, or Persian governor, in his palace, on the 
festival of the Td. The governor solicited jx^ace, and submitt¬ 
ed to pay a tribute of two millions of dirhams and two thou¬ 
sand slaves. After that, ’Abdu-r Rahman subdued tlie 
country between Zaranj and Kish, which was then styled 
Indian territory, and the tract between Ar-Rukhaj (Arachosia) 
and the province of Dawar—in which latter country he 
attacked the idolaters in the mountain of Zur, who sued for 
paaoe; and though he had with him 8,000 men, the booty 
acquired during this incursion was so great, that each man 
received four thousand pieces of silver as his share. Th^ 
idol of Zur was of gold, and its eyes were two rubies. The 
zealous Musulmans out out off its hand and plucked out its 
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414 eyes and then remarked to the Marzabaii how powerless was 
his idol “to do either good or evil/’ In the same expedition, 
Bust was taken. After this, ’Abdii-r Rahman advanced to 
Zabul, and afterwards, in the time of Mn’awiya, to Kabul/ 
The year in which this inroad v as made is not mentioned, 
but as ’Abd-ulla was removed from his government in 36 a.h., 
we may ceneider it to liave taken place about the year 35. 

In the year 44 a.ii. Muhallab ibn Abu Sufra, whose army 
chiefly con.sisted of the tribe of Azd; u hich was very powerful 
in Khurasan, and contributed largely lo the downfall cf the 
Umm ayides - advanced on the Indian frontier as far as Banna 
(Banii) and Alahwas [or “Alahwar” —Lahore ?] two places 
situated between Kabul and Multan. Lirishta makes him 


1 Biladuri, quoted in Memorie^ p. 173, and in Geschichten 
dar Chalifen, vol, i. Anhang, }>. x. Tarjuma-i Futuhat of 
Ahmad bin ’Asini Kufi.—[1 have found two Persian extracts 
from the Futuhat of Ahmad among the papers. They are 
short and important, so 1 give translation—En.] 

Couquest of Sijistan by 'Ahdu^r lialman Samrat under the 
Khalif Usman- ’‘Abdu-llah, son of ’Amir, Avrote for his 
nejihew on the father’s side, ’Abdu-r Rahman Samrat bin 
Jandab bin Abd Shainsh bin ’Abd Binaf, and having fitted 
out an army for him, sent him to Sijistan. ’Abdu-r Rahman 
led his forces to Zaranj. The people of the city offered battle, 
and a fierce fight ensued betAveen the opposing parties. The 
city was taken, and the Musulinans obtained great spoil, 
carrying off many captives from Sijistan, and incalculable 
Avealth. ’Abdu-r Rahman then marched to subdue Kabul. 

Conquest of Kabul. —When ’Abdu-r Rahman came in sight 
of Kabul, the ruler of the place (Kabul Shah), who was lame 
was in the city. He came out and fought several engagements 
with the Musulinans, but retreated into the city, and came 
forth no more. ’Abdu-r Rahman besieged it, and remained 
seated before it, fighting with the garrison for a whole yeax. 
He and his soldiers had to endure many hardships during the 
siege, but at length they carried the place by assault; and 
when they entered it, they put the fighting men to the sword, 
and made the women and children prisoners. Kabul Shah 
was taken captive, and brought before ’Abdu-r Rahman; but 
when he was ordered to be beheaded he turned Muhammadan, 
and repeated the creed. ’Abdu-r Rahman treated him with 
honour and kindness. The plunder and the captives which 
had been taken in Kabul, Zaranj, and Sijistan, was collected 
and a fifth portion was set apart and sent to ’Abdu-llah b|n 
'Amir, with a report of the conquest of Sijistan and Kabul.] 
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penetrate as far as Multan, and opens his history by saying 
he was the first chieftain who spread the banners of the true 
faith on the plains of Hind. He says he plundered the 
country and brought back to the head-quarters of the army 
at Khurasan many prisoners who were compelled to become 
converts to the faith, Muhallab had been detached from the 
main army which had invaded Kabul from Merv, under 415 
Abdu-r Rabman bin Shimar, and had made converts of twelve 
thousand persons. Muhallab subsequently made himself 
conspicuous as governor of Alahwar, and exterminator of the 
Azrakian insurgents, and as a traitor to his master, *Abdu- 
llah ibn Zubair, the Khalif of Mecca. He was the ancestor 
of those chiefs, who, under the name of Muhallabis, often 
occur in the history of the later members of the Ummaya 
family, until they were nearly exterminated at Kandabil in 
lOlH.^ Gildemeister doubts the truth of this expedition, as 
Sijistan had not yet been conquered; but he forgets that the 
Musulmans did not penetrate to India through Sijistan, but 
through Kabul. 

In Biladuri’s account of this interesting expedition, there 
is a curious relation which must not bo altogether omitted. 

He informs us that in the country of Kikan, Muhallab encoun¬ 
tered eighteen Turks, mounted on horses with their tails cut. 

As they were all., killed fighting, Muhallab attributed the 
activity and valour of “the barbarians'' to the fact of their 
horses’ tails being cut. “Upon which he ordered his own 
horses’ tails to be docked; and he was the first amongst the 
Musulmans who adopted the practice.’’^ 

About the same time, 'Abbad, the son of Ziyad, made an 
incursion on the frontier of India, by way of Sijistan. He 
went through Rudbar to the Hindmand (Helmand), and after 
staying at Kish, he crossed the desert, and reached Kandahar. 


1 Erpenii Elrtiacin IJistoria Saracenica^ ann. 101. 

2 Biladuri, see Vol. i. p. 116. Briggs, Firishta, vol, i. p. 4. 
The Chinese authorities seem to allude to this expedition. 
Memoires concernant les Chinois, Tom. xv. p. 474. See also 
Tom. xvi. p. 372-5. Hammer, Oemaldesaal der Lebenebedchre^ 
ibungen, vol. ii. p. 9. 
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Although the country was conquered, many Musulmans lost 
their lives in this expedition.^ 

Biladuri informs us that under the Khilafat of Mu^awiya* 
*Abdu-r Rahman, son ofSamrah, penetrated to the city of 
Kabul, and obtained possession of it after a month’s siege, 
He conquered also the circumjacent countries, especially Ar- 
Rukhaj (Arachosia). The king of Kabul made an appeal to 
the warriors of India, and the Musulmans were driven out of 
Kabul. He recovered all the other conquered countries, and 
advanced as far as Bust, but on the approach of another 
416 Musulman army, he submitted, and engaged to pay an annual 
tribute.2 

The Kabulis subsequently profited by the contests which 
distracted the Khilafat, and the tribute was withheld; but in 
64 A.H.= 683-4 A.D. ’Abdu-1 ’aziz, the governor of Sistan, 
declared war against the king of Kabul, and in the combat 
which took place, that king was defeated and killed. The 
war continued under his successor, and he was compelled to 
submit the payment of tribute, but whenever opportunity 
offered, renewed efforts were made by the Kabulis to recover 
their lost independence.^ 

Amongst the earliest attempts against Kabul may be 
noticed that of ’Abdu-llah, governor of Sistan, in 78 a.h.=697 
—8 A.D., or according to some, in the following year. When 
he arrived at Nimroz, Hijjaj desired him not to linger in 
Sistan, but to march without delay towards Kabul to enforce 
the payment of the tribute from Ranbal, to which that chief 
had agreed; and ordered him peremptorily not to return until 
he had subjugated the whole province. Ranbal retiring be- 
fore his assailant, detached troops to their rear and blocking 
up the defiles, entirely intercepted their retreat, and in thi s 
situation exposed to the danger of perishing by famine, 
'Abdu-llah was compelled to purchase the liberation of him- 


1 Biladuri, nt supra, Weil, Oeschichte der Chalifen, vol. 
i. p. 292. 

2 Memoire sur I Inde^ p. 179* 

3 Mmoire sur I Indt^ p. 178. 
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Belf and followers for a ransom of seven hundred thousand 
dirhams.' 

To wipe out the disgrace which the Muhammadan arms 
had sustained, ’Abdu-r Rahman bin Muhammad bin Asha's, 
was despatched to Kabul by the famous Hajjaj in 81 a.h.= 

700—1 A.D .;2 or in tlie preceding year, according to some 
authors, he was sent at the head of forty thousand men into 
Sistan, and having there united to liis own troops the troops 
of the province, marched without delay against the prince of 
Kabul. 'Abdu-r Rahman returned to Sistan laden with 
boooly, but incurred the displeasure of Hajjaj by not remain¬ 
ing to secure his conquest, hlxasperated by a threat of super- 
session, he determined to carry his arms against his master, 
and, in order to strengthen his power, concluded a treaty with 
the enemies of his faith, in wdiich it was stipulated that if his 417 
expedition should be attended with success, Ranbal should be 
absolved from every species of tribute, provided the latter 
fihotild agree to afford him an asylum in the event of failure. 

After many vicissitudes of fortune, ’Abdu-r Rahman was at 
ast compelled to seek the protection of his ally, who, after 
reating him for some time with kindness and hospitality, was 
at last seduced by the promises or by the threats of Hajjaj to 
deliver up his guest. ’Abdu-r Rahman frustrated the vindic¬ 
tive designs of his enemy by throwing himself down from a 
precipice while he was on his way— a.h. 84.^ 

The interest which this contest excited throughout the 
Khilafat seems to have invested the Prince of Kabul with a 
fictitious celebrity, insomuch that he is the hero of many Arab 
stories of the holy wars on the frontiers of Hind. Nevertheless 
there is no certainty as to the proper mode of spelling the 
name. The various readings of the European authors who 

1 Tarihh-i-Aljiy Ann. 68, p.m. Muhammad. See the extr¬ 
acts from that work in a subsequent volume of this compila¬ 
tion. Price’s Makommedan Hist., Vol. i. p. 454. 

2 Mem. surlinde, p. 179; Weil, Oeschichte der Chalifen, 

Tom. I. p. 449; Ockley’s History of the Saracens. [82 A.H.] 
Bohn’s Edit. p. 490. 

3 Price’s Makommedan History, Vol. i. pp. 456-463. 
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have iloticed him show how little the orthography is settled. 
Ockley* calls him “Zentil;*' WeiV “Zenbil;” Reinaud,^ 
“Ratbyl” and “Zenbyl” Wilson/ “Ratpeil, Ratpeil, Ratbal, 
Rantal, Zantil—variations easily accounted for by the nature 
of the Persian letters.” E. Thomas,*’ “Ratpil;” Price,® 
‘‘Eeleil,” “Ratteil,” or “Retpeil.”^ 

Price observes that the name bespeaks him to be either a 
Tartar or Hindu, and that the real name might perhaps have 
been Vittel, still common among the Hindus. Wilson considers 
it as a genuine Indian appellation ; Ratna-pala or Rutun-pal.® 
418 Mas’udi, in his chapter in the Muruj^ which is consecrated 
to the kings of Syria, makes mention of a prince who reigned 
in the valley of the Indus, and who after having subjugated 
Eastern Persia, advanced to the banks of the Tigris and 
Euphrates. The name of this prince was Ranbal, under one 
of its various modifications, and he adds that the name 
formed in his time the designation of tlie indigenous princes 
of the country, and he calls the Buddhist princes of Kabul 
by this epithet, which he makes common to all. In this he 
is borne out by Tabari, and M. Reinaud is induced therefore 


1 Uieiory of the Saracensy Bohn’s Edit, p, 490, 

2 Oeschichte der Chalifeny i. pp. 449, 461. 

3 Memoire sur V IndCy pp. 71, 72, and 178. 

4 Ariana Antiqua, p. 133. 

5 Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society, Vol. xii. p. 344. 

6 Retrospect of Mahommedan History, Vol. i., pp. 454-5. 

7 [The Mujmalu-t Tawarikh (Paris MS. p. 274), says :— 

^ cJ-f^^ j cji kr J 0^1 ,} 

“The kings of Kabul and Sind are called Ratbil.” Ibn Khur- 
dadba (Oxford MS. p, 26), hasj^;:^ ^ 

which M. Barbier de Meynard (Journ, AsioHquCy 1865, p. 251), 
renders “Be roi de Sislan RotbiV* Mas’udi (Paris Ed. ii. p. 87), 
has “Zenbil qui est reste commun jusqu’ a ce jour.” The 
various readings of the Jawii’tt-I have been noticed 

in a previous page, supra, 178.] 

^ Ari&m Amt. p. 133. 
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to consider the word significative.' But it is not improbable 
that this assertion arises from the ignorance of the Muham¬ 
madans, and that they were ready to apply all the stories 
relating to the border chiefs of India to that one who had 
obtained the greatest notoriety with historians by his tran¬ 
sactions with the generals of the Khilafat, just as the Hadika 
Sanai speaks of Jaipal being the king of India in the time 
of Bahrain, and Hatifi speaks of Rai Pithaura as the same 
even in the time of Timur. 

The Jami'u4 Hikayat ascribes the name to a contem¬ 
porary of Ya’kub Lais, which would make him one hundred 
and sixty years later than the invader of Syria, a long time 
for a title to have remained attached to a succession of petty 
chiefs. Moreover, at one time we find him ruler in Sind, at 
another in Kabul, though at the period spoken of those coim- 
tries were not united under one dominion. 

Khaki Shirazi says:—“In the year twenty-two the 
province of Sijistan was conquered for 'Umar-bin Khattab, 
by the hands of ’Amru bin al Tamimi; and in the same year 
Makran was subdued by Abdu-llah bin -Abdu-llah Anan, who 
marched against it from Kirman. The ruler of that province, 
whose name in the language of the country was Zambil, was 
also ruler of Sind, and was killed.” 

In the opening of the history of Mas’ud the Gbaznivide, 
by Abu-1 Fazl Baihaki, reference is made to the Palace of 
Ranbal, where it certainly seems to apply to an individual 
rather than a class.^ 

The Ranbal of whom we have been speaking as the 
opponent, ally, protector, and betrayer of’Abdu-r Rahman, 41 9 
must have been one of the Turkish dynasty of Kabul, of the 
Buddhist persuasion. We find, from the Arabic histories of 
the period, that some of his relatives still held dominion in 

1 Mem, sur V Inde, p. 178. 

2 [Tabari, the Mujmal, and Mas’udi are all clear as to the 
import of the name, and its use as a dynastic royal title. 

Weil says it is “a general name for the king of the Turkomans, 
but more especially for the prince of Kabul and the territories 
between Hirat and Kabul.—p. 449.”] 
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Transoxiana, though the relationship was probably rather 
that of tribe than family. If the family had been Hindu 
rather than Turkish, Ran-bal, “strong in battle,'' would have 
been sufficiently significative to render that the most likely 
reading of this disputed name. The probable prevalence, 
however, of the language of the Hindus in these parts might 
still have encouraged the use of the terms, notwithstanding 
that the Brahmans had not yet attained their supremacy. 

In 107 a.h.=725-6 a.d., under the Khilafat of Hasham, 
part of the dominions of Kabul was taken, but the capture 
of the town itself is not noticed.^ 

The lieutenants of the Khalifs A1 Mahdi and Ar Rashid 
took tribule^from theRanbal of Sijistan, proportioned to the 
strength or weakness of that prince, and name governors to 
the countries where Islam prevailed— a.h. 158-193= a.d. 
775-809. When A1 Mamun was made governor of Khurasan, 
he demanded double tribute. He took Kabul, and the king 
submitted, and professed Islam. An agent on the part of 
Mamun resided in that city, and a post was established 
which enabled A1 Mamun to procure from it fresh myro- 
balans.2 

After this we read nothing of Kabul till the time of the 
Saflfarides— a.h. 256= a.d. 868-9.^ In the succeeding year^ 
Ya’kub Lais took Kabul, and made its prince a prisoner. 
The king of Ar RukhaJ»was put to death, and its inhabitants 
forced to embrace Islam. Ya'kub returned to his capital 
loaded with booty, and carrying with him the heads of three 
kings; and many statues of Indian divinities, which were 
amongst the booty, were sent to'Baghdad for presentation 
to the Khalif.® 

This Muhammadan conquest appears to have been more 
420 durable^than the »preceding ones, for we find coins of Ya’kub 

1 Gladwin's Ayin Akberiy Vol. ii. p. 2C9. Price’s Mdhom- 
medan Historyy Vol. i, p. 667. 

2 Eiladuri, quoted in the Mem, $ur V Jndc, p, 196-7. 

3 Historia priorum regum Persarumy etc., p. 19 

4 Tabakat'i Nasiri, 

6 Ibn Asir, Kitabu4 Jihristy] and Ibn Khallikan, quoted in 

Mem. sur I Inde. p, 209. 
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struck at Panjshir, to the north-east of Kabul, in the years 
260 and 261 hJ 

By referring to the passages given above from the geo¬ 
graphers, we shall learn the state of the occupancy of Kabul 
ffom the time of the Safiarides to that of the Ghaznivides, 
which commenced as early as the time of Alptigin, according 
to the statement of Abu 1 Fazl, and it is probably to his 
time that the story related by Al-Biruni refers, where he states 
that when the Espehbed, or general-in-chief, had the gates 
of Kabul opened to him, the inhabitants imposed upon him 
the condition not to eat cow’s flesh or indulge in unnatural 
crimes.2 Keither condition is strictly observed by the 
modern occupants. 

We will now proceed to examine more particularly the 
attempted identification of the several names of this series 


of Kabul kings :— 

Turks. 

Kamlu. 

Barhtigin. 

Bhira. 

Kanak. 

Jaipal I. 

Katorman. 

Anandpal 


Jaipal. II. 

Brahmans. 

Bhimpal. 


Kalar. 

Samand. 


Barhtigin has been already sufficiently remarked upon. 

Kanak — Katorman .—Both these names have also been 
the subject of extended remarks. It will be observed that 
all the authorities quoted above from the original, make 
Kanak the last of the Turks, excepting only the Tarikltu4 
Hind, which makes him only one, and the most famous one 
of the middle series of the Turkish kings for sixty generations. 
Allowing that Kanak is Kanishka, for which ample ground 
has already been advanced, this becomes impossible, and we 
must fall back upon the better authority of the Tarikhu-l 
Hind, and consider the Katorman or Laktuzaman aa the last. 
In the more modern narrtives of Rashidu-d din and Bina* 

1 Frsehn Summarische Uebersicht, etc., and BuUetmde V 
Acaden^ie, Tom. x. p. 81. 

2 Memoire sur I* Inde, p. 246. 
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kitl we must place a full stop after *‘Kanak returned to his 
country.” Then proceed, “the last of the kings was the Kator- 
man.” This requires no violent alternation of the text. 
Indeed the mere omission of from the Arabic, and ^1 from 
the Persian reconciles everything, and this last ommission 
is actually made in the British Museum MS. 

The writers themselves knew little of the state of the 
case, and wished merely to translate A1 Biruni, who 
knew well enough what he was writing. For instance, 
Binakiti wishing to reduce the narrative of the Jami, makes it 
appear that Ujen was the predecessor of Kanak. Haidar Bazi, 
again, among the names of the illustrious kings of India who 
succeeded Basdeo (here meant not for him of Kanauj, but the 
great Krishna) mentions Arjun and Jasand (the former being 
manifestly the famous hero of the Mdha-bJiarala^ and the 
latter Jarasandha), and “after him came Kanak, Chand.” 
This, thorough indifference to correct chronology, enables us to 
see that by Ujen is meant Arjun, the senior of Kanak by seve¬ 
ral centuries. Mr. Thomas is persuaded that to this Kanak, 
the last of the Turks, are to be ascribed the coins which 
bear the name of Sri Vanka Deva “of the elephant-and-lion 
type of coin, which preceded the biill-and-horseman money 
introduced by the Brahmans. The similitude of names and 
the needful correspondence of all available evidence are surely 
sufficient to authorise our indicating Vanka Deva” as the 
Kanak above mentioned. This is by no means admissible, 
and he has himself since found that the real reading on the 
coinis^Varka,” and has, conseqnently, altogether abandoned 
this speculation.^ 

1 [Mr. Thomas, who might naturally desire to reply to 
these early criticisms on his confessedly initiatory essay on the 
coins in question, agrees with me in thinking that Sir 
H. Elliot's text should be preserved infact in the present 
publication, without comment or controversy on his part. 
This kind of knowledge is happily progressive, and many valid 
advances may be admitted to have been made between the 
theories of 1847 and 1868, without compromising the original 
author, or his censor of days gone by. Many of the objections 
here advanced have already been answered in anticipation, 
by Mr. Thomas, in his edition of Prin8ep*s Essays (London, 
1868), and extract from which will be found below (p. 428).] 
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Kalar ‘‘is, we have little doubt, the Syalapati of our coins. 
There is less difference in sound between Syala and Kalar than 
would at first be imagined ; so that if our translator, A1 
Biruni, wrote his Arabic version from oral tradition, this slight 
change in the initial pronunciation of the name would be fairly 
probable.” This is carrying speculation to an extreme, and 
there is no warrant whatever for the presumed identification. 

It is to be observed that the JamVu-i Tawarikh and its 
followers omit all notice of Kalar, making Samand the imme¬ 
diate successor of Kanak. 

The Syala or Syal-pati (ron? in Greek), of whom so many 
coins are found in Afghanistan, was probably a leader, and, 
perhaps, even the progenitor of the Syal Jats of Jhang Syal 
and other localities in the Panjab. 

iSamawd.-—Coins of Samanta, or Samanta Deva, are found 
in great profusion not only in Afghanistan, but throughout 
the Pan jab and the whole of Northern India, and one has 
even been found in the province of Posen.^ Mr, Thomas is 
of opinion that this is owing to his having called in the coins 
of his Buddhist predecessors, in order to give prevalence to 
his own creed of Brahmanism by the substitution of the bull- 
and-horseman type for that of the elephant-and-lion, which 
is considered emblematic of Buddhism but this supposition 
seelns defeated by the fact of our finding Samanta coins with 
the elephant also upon them. The name of this reviver of 
the old faith became so celebrated, that we find it upon the 
coins of his successors, extending even down to the Muham¬ 
madan conquest of Dehli, in 1192 a.d., and the coins of Rai 
Pithaura. 

Professor Wilson attributed these coins to a Rajput 
prince, who lived many years afterwards. M. Reinaud never 
hesitated to recognize in these medals the name of the king 
of Kabul, and his opinion was confirmed by the examination 
which M. Adrien de Longperier made of them.^ 

1 M. LOngperier in Fr<^mmts Arabes et Persansy p. 223, 

i Journal Royal Asiatic Society y vol. ix. p. 181. 

$ Mmoire sur V /nife, p. 212. Journal Asiatique, Feb. 
184jSi p. 192, Mid Fragments Arabes et Persans, p. 219. 
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It may be cioiisidered presumption to oppose such an 
hrfAy of authority in favour of this identification, but, never¬ 
theless, I hesitate to concur in it without more cogent 
arguments than those that have yet been adduced. Putting 
aside the improbability that one man’s name should be 
Stamped on a series of coins, extending through more than two 
centuries, sometimes in supercession, and sometimes in crn- 
jnnotion with, that of the reigning monarch—and that, too, 
even in the case of the later Ghaznivides—there seems so 
obvious a solution of this continuance of a single name, that 
it requires far less boldness to adopt this simple explanation, 
than to seek grounds for establishing a position which, from 
its many improbabilities, is always open to question. It may, 
perhaps, be admitted that the coins which bear the simple 
name of Sri Saman t Deva are to be referred to the Samand 
of Abu Rihan; but even that admission is open to objection, 
there being a double mis-spelling in the name, for in the 
former we have a short a instead of a broad one, and a i 
instead of a 

It appears to me, then, that Samanta, whenever it is 
found with another name, is throughout merely a title, 
meaning the warrior, the hero, the 'preux chevalier^ the leader 
of an army, the Amir ; and that after being used concurrently 
with Sri Hamir on the later Ghaznivide coins, it was by the 
early Ghorian monarchs altogether displaced by that more 
appropriate title. 

At this latter period the prevalence of the title of Samant 
is obvious from its frequent use by the bard Chand, who has 
celebrated the exploits of Rai Pithaura, and his three hundred 
Samants, or stalwart knights. 

Kamlua.—Ur, Thomas wishes to appropriate to this 
monarch a medal bearing the legend of Khvadavayaka or 
Khedavayaha, while he confesses that even to liberal .ears 
these names are not quite accordant in sound. He then seeks 
to justify the appropriation by mutations, blots, or intermix- 

^ 1 [Longperler reads the name with a long 
Bee Fragments Afahts d Persans, 221-223.] 
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ture of letters.^ We must reject this, it being not worthy of 
the least credit; and the discovery of the name of Kam.lua 
In another history sets the question at rest, and establishes 
the correctness of^Al Biruni. 

This discovery is in other respects important, as enabling 
Us to fix a synchronism by which we may conjecture the 
periods of the other monarchs of this dynasty. In one of 
the stories translated from the Jamiu-l Ilikayaty^ it will be 
found that he was a contemporary of ’Amru Lais, who reigned 
between 265-287 a.h.=87i8-900 a.d. Kamlua is there called 
the Rai of Hindustan, and he must have ruled sometime 
within this period. 

If we admit that these names represent a continuous 
series of successive monarchs, and not rather those who alone 424 
were conspicuous, we shall have to place the commencement 
of Kamlua’s reign as late as possible within the twenty-two 
years above-named. For we must connect it with another 
synchronism which we obtain from the same JamVu4 Hikayatf 
wherein we learn that Mahmud was only fourteen years old 
when the defeat of Jaipal occurred near the miraculous foun¬ 
tain, which*—as he died in a h. 421, ^ when he was sixty-three 
years old—reduces that date to 372 a.h., or 982-3 a.d., fifteen 
years before the death of Subuktigin. 

Jaipal died in 1002 a.d., and it is evident from the state¬ 
ment in the Tarikh4 Yaminiy that he was then a very old 
man. He had opposed Subuktigin, while yet that warrior was 
only general of Alptigin, and therefore before 976 a.d., making 
his reign at least a quarter of a century. If we assume that 
Kamlua*s reign commenced in 890 a.d., being about the 
middle of that of ’Amru Lais, we shall have to divide the 
period extending from 890 to 1002 a.d., between the reigns 
of Kamlua, Bhim and Jaipal, being an average of thirty-seven 
years for each, which seems much too long. But as there is 
no disputing the dates, we must admit the long duration of 

1 Jour. R. A. S\, ix. p. 180. 2 See supra, p. 172. 

3 April, 1030. See the inscription of his tomb in 
Thornton’s Oazsttesr of the countries adjacent to India, vol. i. 
p.200, [and Journ. B. A. p. 161.] 
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ll2 years for only three reigns, or admit that the names of 
unimportant monarchs have been omitted ; just as in the case 
of the Turkish series, of which only Kanak is mentioned, 
between the first and last of the dynasty. 

In the same way, between Kalar and Samand, and 
Samand and Kamlua —there may have been other omissions, 
and even long interregna of Muhammadan supremacy ; and 
we may thus throw back the period of the Brahmanical 
revolution to an earlier date than has yet been conjectured. 
It must be confessed this would relieve us of some difficulties, 
and enable us to dispose of other names of this series, of which 
we have incidental notice elsewhere : as, for instance, in the 
Sairu-l Muluk, where we meet the name of Lomak. 

Syala, Khedavayaka, Varka, and even Ranbal may have 
been individuals of the Kabul series, either Turk or Hindu, 
though not honoured with distinct mention by Abu Rihan, 
426 Numismatists, indeed, are now so certain that these 
coins do belong to the Kabul series, and trace with such 
confidence the relative antiquity of each extant medal from 
the difference in devices and execution, that we may readily 
concede the point to such able and experienced enquirers. 
All that is required is that thare should be no unnatural 
forcing to suit preconceived theories. 

Mr. Thomas has conjectured on other grounds that the 
accession of Samand occurred in 936 a.d.,^ but his computa¬ 
tion does not rest on any such specific dates as the two 
mentioned above, and he considers that, under any circumst¬ 
ances, it is imperfect, and that **the utmost the materials at 
our command enable us to assert with any degree of certainty 
is that Syala^s usurpation took place early in the tenth 
century;” but even this certainty is dispelled by the establish¬ 
ment of the fact that Kamlua was, unquestionably, a cont¬ 
emporary of 'Arnru Lais. Altogether, we may consider the 
BUbversion of the Turk by the Brahman dynasty to have 
occurred about 860 a.d., shortly before its capture by Ya’kub 
Lais; and as it appears from the Arab geographers that 
Musulmans held the castle, it is evident that the Brahmans 

1 Journal Royal Aeiaiic Society, vol. ix. p. 179. 
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were only occasionally dominant, and did not field their power 
without long and frequent interruptions. 

Bhim .—The coins of Bhim are found in Kabulistan, but 
are seldom, if ever, met with in India. There is no reason to 
doubt that this is the same Bhim as the Sri Bhim Deva of 
the bull-and-horseman series, and this is the only one of 
weich the identification can be admitted without question. 

M. Reiriaud considers that this Bhim is the one ment¬ 
ioned by ’Utbi and Firishta as the founder of Nagarkot;^ but 
there is more reason to believe the hero of the Maha-bharata 
to be the one indicated. 

Jaipal 1 .—It is strange that no coins of Jaipal are found. 
Firishta calls him the son of Ishtpal,* and distinctly avers 
that he was a Brahman, and Biruni also includes him in that 
dynasty; but the introduction of the term Pal, which is now 
continued to the close of the dynasty, might incline us to 
suppose that a new family had commenced. This seems in 
other respects not improable, for in the opening of the 
Tarikh-i Yamini we find Jaipal’s western border extended no 
further than Lamghan, Kabul being already in possession of 
Subuktigin. It seems probable, therefore, that the succession 
of the real Kabul sovereigns ceased with Bhim, and that the 
king of Northern India succeeded to the paramount sovere¬ 
ignty which, as far as the Muhammadans were concerned, 
had hitherto been held by the ruler of Kabul. It is a mistake 
to suppose that Jaipal was king of Dehli, It does not appear 
that any such place existed in his time, and Abu-1 Fida’s 
determination of its latitude and longitude on the authority 
of the Kanun4 Mas*udi is a misquotation, which it is of 
importance to correct, for there is nowhere mention of Dehli 
either in that work or in the Tarikhu-l Hind. The principal 
places of his residence appear to have been Lahore, Bhera, 
and Waihind; and it may be doubted if any of these places, 
except perhaps the last, had been held by the kings of 
Kabul. 

1 Memoire mr V Inde, p. 257. . 

2 [Briggs^ translation says but the lithograph¬ 

ed text has'*Ishtpal.''] 
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The assertion that he was a Brahman probably arises; 
from ignorance on the part of Firishta. AI Biruni is not 
specific in his statement that he was a Brahman, but merely 
includes him in the dynasty which commenced with a Brah¬ 
man,, and he may no more have been really of that caste than 
were the Bahmani sovereigns of the Dekhin, though they were 
called after one. The term Brahman, in the conception of a 
Musulman, might merely imply that he maintained the do¬ 
ctrines of that faith, and from his position was its staunchest 
defender and champion. There seems ground to suppose he 
must have been a Rajput, and some reasons have been assign¬ 
ed in the note on Mahmud’s invasion for considering him a 
Bhatti. 

Anandpal. —Mr. Thomas observes^ that the coins of 
Anandpal are common, and are plentiful in the Pan jab and 
the northern parts of the Ganges Duab. But these are evidently 
to be referred to the monarch of Delhi, who lived a century 
and a half later, and we have to deal with Anandpal not 
Anangpal. ’Utbi calls him Andpa). 

JaipaZ II.—This is not the name given by A1 Biruni, 
where it appears more like Tardijanbal, and in the other 
authors who mention him it goes through various forms. 
Tadan Jaipal, Nanduwa Jaipal, Turu Jaipal, Parou Jaipal, 
Nardajanpala, Niranjanpal, Tasdar Jaipal, and many more.^ 
The latest reading proposed by M. Reinaud is Triloohan Pal, 
after the “three-eyed” Siva. Persian authors generally call him 
Nabira Jaipal, or the grandson of Jaipal, and in that relation¬ 
ship no doubt he stood to the first Jaipal. Hence Dow calls 
him “Pitterugepal.” The real name was, perhaps, Pur Jaipal, 
or Jaipal junior, Jaipal the son or grandson. A1 Biruni tells us 
that his father Anandpal was an inveterate enemy of the 
Musulmans from the time that Pur Jaipal was taken prisoner, 
but Pur Jaipal himself was well disposed towards them. 

According to ^Utbi we find him holding dominion as far 
eastward as Kanauj and the Rahib, respecting which the note 

1 Jour, R. A. S., ix. P. 121, [and hiev,Prinsep*8 Essays, 
1, 330.] 

2 [See attyra, pp;45-47.^^ 
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on the ninth and twelfth expeditions of Mahmud may be 
consulted. The same author mentions another son of Anand- 
pal, by the name of Brahman Pal, who is probably a different 
one. 

Abu Rihan informs us that he was killed in 412 a.h.— 
1021-22 A.i). It does not appear exactly when he began to 
reign, but he certainly opposed Mahmud during the Kanauj 
campaign in 409 H. 

Bhim Pal, —In him we have the last of the dynasty of 
Kabul and Northern India. As he is mentioned by Abu 
Rihan, he must have succeeded to some remnant of his father's 
domains; but it does not appear that in his time he contested 
the advance of the Muhammadans, though before he ascended 
the throne we find him taking an active part in defending his 
father’s dominions, under the name of Nidar Bhim, “Bhim 
the Dauntless.”^ 

From his letter to Chand Rai, which is recorded by 'Utbi, 
it would appear that he was inclined to peaceful counsels, 
and that bitter experience had taught him the hopelessness 
of contending with his relentless and sanguinary rivals.* 

From a statement in the Tarikhu-l Hind^ we may infer 
that his capital was Bari, to the east of Kanauj. 

Neither of Bhim Pal, nor of any other of the Pal family, 
are any coins extant. 

Bhim Pal survived his father, five years and dieS therefore, 
in 417 A.H. , the eventful year of the capture and plunder of 
Somnat. Haidar Razi gives nine years as the period of his 
reign. 

NOTE B. 

Extract of Mr. Thomas' Edition of Prinsep's Essays' (1858, 
Vol. I. p. S31)y referred to in page 9 supra. 

“Before I leave the subject, I may be permitted to make 
some observations in reference to an original suggestion of 
my own, that the Sri Hamirah, on the reverse of the immedi¬ 
ately succeeding Moslem coins, was designed to convey the 

1 [Supra, p. 38.] 2 [Supra p. 48,] 
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title of the spiritual representative of the Arabian Prophet oil 
earth, embodied for the time being in the Khalif of Baghdad. 
Sir H. M. Elliot, placing himself under the guidance of Capt. 
Cunningham, has contested this inference. I am not only 
prepared to concede the fact that Muhammad bin Sam uses 
this term in connection with his own name on the lower 
Kanauj coins, but I can supply further independent evidence, 
that my opponents could not then cite against me, in the 
association of this title with the name of the early Sultans of 
Dehli in the Palam Inscription (1333 Vikramaditya) ; but, on 
the other hand, I can claim a still more definite support in an 
item of testimony contributed by the consecutive suite of the 
selfsame fabric of coins, where the (hamirah) is replaced 
by the word (khalifa). As far as I have yet been 

able to ascertain, this transition first takes place on the 
money of ’Alau-d din Mas’ud (639-644 a.h.); and here, 
again, I can afford, in all frankness, to cite further 
data that may eventually bear against myself, in recording 
that this reverse of Sri Khalifa is combined in other cases 
with a broken obverse legend of... - which, 

being interpreted to stand for the Amiru^l Muminin of the 
Arabic system, may either be accepted as the Sanskrit coun¬ 
terpart legend of Altamsh’s anonymous coins in the Persian 
character,’’^ or be converted into a possible argument against 
my theory, if supposed to represent the independent spiritual 
supremacy claimed by subsequent Sultans of Dehli; which 
last assignment, however, will scarcely carry weight in the 
present state of our knowledge. As regards the difficulty raised 
respecting the conventional acceptance of the Sri Samania 
Deva of the coins as an historical, rather than an individu¬ 
ally titular, impress, I have always been fully prepared 
429 ^0 recognize the linguistic value of the word Sawawfa, 
and yet claim to retain the Sri Samania Deva — 
which comes down to us, in numismatic sequence, 
in the place of honour on so many mint issues—as an 
independent name or title, to which some special prestige 

1 Pathan Sultans ofDihli, by Ed, Thomas. London, 
Wertheimer, 1847; p. 17. 
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attached, rather than to look upon it as an ordinary prefix 
to the designaiion of each potentate on whose money it 
appears. And such a decision, in parallel apposition to the 
succession of the titles of Sri Harnira and Khalifa^ just 
noticed, would seem to be strikingly ccnhnned by the 
replacement of this same legend of Sri Samanta Deva on 
the local coins of Cbabud Deva, by the style and title of 
the Moslem suzerain, to whom that raja had eventually to 
concede allegiance. 

The two classes of coins to which I allude may, for the 
moment, be exemplified, the one in the t\pe given to ‘Ariana 
A.ntiqua,’ xix. 16 ; the other in pi. xxvi. fig. 31, Vol. i. 
(Prinsep). 

The former, when corrected up and amplified from more 
perfect specimens, will be found to bear the legends : Obv. 

aV HKIcT Rev. aV aig? ^g-wbilethe 
latter will be seen to displa 3 ’ obverse epigraph of 
with a reverse similar to the last. 

I understand this obverse legend to convey, in imperfect 
orthography, the name of Shamsu*d din Altamsh—whose 
other coins, of but little varied type, have a similarly outlined 
name, with the Moslem Sri Hamirah on the reverse. 

NOTE C. 

The Historians of the Ohaznivides, 

The contents of this volume relate more especially to 
the history of the Ohaznivides. It therefore seems expendient 
to take a general review of the authors who have particularly 
te»ated of that dynasty. 

First in order comes ’Utbi, who has already been 
sufficiently noticed. It may be remarked generally that he 
is deficient in dates, and, though the chief and earliest 
authority on all which relates to the early invasions of India, 
he evidently had no personal knowledge of that country, a 
circumstance which of course greatly detracts from his value. 43 O 
He is fuller in the reign of Subuktigin and the transactions 
in Turkistan than any of his successors. 
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Thirty 3 ’ears later comes Adu-l Fazl Bailiaki, of whose 
voluminous and important work onl^" a portion has come 
down to us. 

After an interval of more than two centuries follows the 
Nizamu4 Tawarikh, composed in 674 n., about a century after 
the extinction of the dynasty. The short notice which this 
work devotes to the Ghaznivides has been translated as an 
extract from that work, but it is of little authority, and 
confuses dates irremediably towards the close of the dynasty, 
in which the transactions were carried on too far eastward 
to be within the foreign ken of the author. Indeed he con¬ 
fesses that he knows nothing of their successors, the Ghorians, 
beyond the names of three of their kings. 

The next, but after a period of two hundred years from 
’Utbi is the Tabakat-i Nasiri, the chief value of which is 
that it quotes the lost volumes of Abu-1 Fazl Baihaki. It 
is for this reason, however, greatly to be regretted, especially 
as he is one of the earliest Muhammadan authors who wrote 
in India, that his notice of Mahmud’s reign is so very curt ; 
for it is that in which we most feel the want of Baihaki’s 
familiar gossiping narrative. It is true he is quoted in the 
JamVU’l Hikayat, Tarikh-i-Quzida, Rauzatu-s Safa, and 
Firishta ; yet it may be doubted if any except the author 
of first ever saw his Tarikh4 Nasiri, which is mentioned 
by name in the Tabahat, In some of the other Ghaznivide 
reigns, this work differs from others, as will be seen from 
the passages which are extracted in the article Tabakat-z 
Nasiri in this volume. 

The great copyist and extractor, Rashidu-d din, follows 
after the lapse of about twenty years. In his JamVu4 
Tawarikh, he follows ’Utbi implicitly, as far as the Yamini 
extends^ taking out not only his facts, but giving a literal 
translation of that work, even to the images and similes. 
So little does he attempt to improve upon the Yamini, that 
he even leaves out the important expedition to Somnat, 
which was undiertaken after the close of that work. This 

j 

resouioe fails him altogether in the later reigns, which 
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consequently very unsatisfactorily disposed of in the Jami*u4 
Tawarik} 

About twenty years later follows the Tarikh-i Ouzida of 
Hamdu-lla Mustaufi—although he mentions the Makamat ol 431 
Abu Nasr Miska’ti, and the Mujalladat oi Abu-1 Fazl Baiha- 
k1, he does not appear to have read them : at least he gives 
no information derived from them, and altogether his account 
of Mahmud’s reign is very meagre. He mentions the names 
of the towns taken by him, omitting, however, all notice 
of Somnat, and without stating the dates of their cap¬ 
ture, He is so often quoted by Mirkhond, Khondamir, and 
Firishta, that he has had more credit than he deserves in this 
portion of his universal history. 

After a long interval of about a century, we have Mir- 
kond, who in his Rauzatu-s Safa has given us the first 
detailed account of the history of the Ghaznivides. li ts 
founded in the early portion upon the Yamini, but in later 
reigns rests upon some other authorities which are not quoted. 

Those which are mentioned, as the Nasiri and Ouzida, are 
too meagre to have furnished the fuller information found in 
the Rauzaiu-s Safa. This portion has been translated by 
F. Wilken into Latin, and published with the original text at 
Berlin in 1832, under the title of Historia Oasrievidarum, 

He has added in footnotes passages from Firishta and Haidar 
Eazi, where the details are more complete than in the 
Rauzaiu-8 Safa. Haidar Razi, however, is no original autho¬ 
rity. I have found all the passages, except two, quoted by 
Wilken to be word for word the same as the Tarikh-i Alfi, 
even where other authorities are quoted, as Ibn Asir, Ibn 
Kasir, and Hafiz Abru, The chief omission to be noted in 
Mirkhond’s account is that of the expeditions to India inter- 
vening between those of Kanauj and Somnat, and the attack 
upon the Jats of Jud after Mahmud’s return from Somnat. 

Mirkhond is followed by his nephew Khondamir in the 
Khulasaiu-l Akhbar and the Habibu-s Siyar. The former 

1 [See an article by Major Lees, in Jour. R. A. 

Vol XU. N. S., 1868.] 
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has been translated by Price with additions from Firishtai 
and from the latter a translation will be found in a later 
volume of this work. He follows the Rauzata-s Safa closely, 
and has no new authorities, omitting some passages, but 
dealing more copiously with the biographies of contempotary 
poets and ministers. Altogether, Mirkhond’s narrative is 
preferable, and in this, as well as in many other portions of 
his history Khondamir might have saved himself the trouble 
of attempting to rival his uncle. 

The next authority of any value is the Tarikh4 Alfi, 
Like as in other portions of that work, it is, in the history of 
the Ghaznivides, also somewhat deficient in c nnexion, and 
troublesome, from adopting a new era ; but, altogether, it is 
copious and correct. ’Utbi and Mirkhond are the chief autho¬ 
rities of the Tarikh-i Alji, but something is added from the 
less known histories, which have already been mentioned as 
being quoted at second hand by Haidar Razi. It is to be 
regretted that Abu-1 Fazl Baihaki is not amongst them. 
Here also we have no detailed account of the Indian expedi¬ 
tions between those of Kanauj and Somnat, and that to 
Thanesar is not mentioned. 

Nizamu-d din Ahmad, in his Tabakat-i Akhariy gives a 
succinct account of the history of the Ghaznivides, and is 
particular in mentioning his dates. He notices very cursorily 
the events in Turkistan, Sistan, and Trak, confining his 
attention principally to what related to India. In his work 
we, for the first time, find mention of several expeditions to 
India, which are passed over by his predecessors ; and it is, 
therefore, to be regretted that he does not signify on what 
authority he relates them. The only probable source, among 
those mentioned as his general authorities, is the Zainu^l 
Akhbar, Nizamu-d din Is followed closely by Firishta. 

’Abdu-1 Kadir, in bis Tarikhi Badauniy follows Nizamu-d 
din implicity ; but, in order to show the variations, he occa¬ 
sionally quotes the Nizamu4 Tawarikh, and the Lubbu4 
Tawarikh. He adds, also, some verses of poets who were 
contemporary with the Ghaznivides. 

The Muntakhabu4 Tamrikh of Khaki Shirazi is resf 
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brief, and scarcely deserves notice. It chiefly follows the 
HahihU’S Siyar, 

We next come to the history of Firishta, which gives the 
most complete and detailed account which we have of the 
Ghaznivides. Dr. Bird complains of the author’s ignorance 
of the geography of Upper Bidia ; but ho has exhibited no 
more than his predecessors, and in one or two instances 
attempts corrections. His chief resource is the Tabahat-i 
Akbari, but[he lias also used the TariJeh-i Yamini, the Tarikh-i 
Guzida^ the Rauzi/tu-s and i\\e 11 tibihu-s Siytir. Some 
of the other works which lie cpiotes there is reason to believe 
he never saw. The translation by Briggs is generally correct 
and faithful in this portion, and there are no omissions in it 
of any great consequence. 

The KImlamta-t Tawarlkh discusses this history in a 
peculiar fashion of its own. It omits all notice of transactions 
on the frontiers of Persia and Turkistan, and confines itself 
solely to India, insomucli that it leaves out whole reigns in 
which the sovereign had no connection with India : and, in 
consequence, preposterously confines the whole number of 
reigns to seven only. There is no other novelty in this 
chapter, except that it substitutes two now readings of 
places, which if they are derived from the liistory of Mahmud 
by ’Unsuri; which is quoted in the preface, may be considered 
authentic. 

These are all the authorities which it seems necessary 
to notice, as all the subsequent ones follow in the wake of 
Firishta. Abu-1 Fida, Ibn Shuhna, Ibn Asir, Ibn Kasir, 
Nikbi, and Lari, have had all that is valuable in them 
extracted by the diligence of European authors, who have 
translated, abridged, or commented on the reigs of the 
Ghaznivides. The Turkish histories of the period, such as 
the Nakhbatu-t Tawarlkh, and the work of Munajjim Bashi, 
we may fairly presume to have been exhausted by the 
industry of Hammer-Purgslall amongst the fourteen different 
histories which he quotes as authorities upon Mahmud’s 
reign—so that the only hope now left us for ascertaining 
any new fact with respect to the history of the Ghaznivides 
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is in the recovery of the missing volumes of Memoirs, which 
we know to have been written by contemporary writers, and 
to have been in existence less than two centuries ago- such 
as those of Abu-1 Fazl Baihaki, Abu Nasr Mishkani, and 
Mulla Muhammad Ghaznawi. The Makamat of Abu Nasr 
Mishkati’ (Mishkani) is mentioned by Firishta (Briggs I. 32 
and 97), and the same author is refened to in Wilken 
(Gasnevidarum, p. 189). Mirishta quotes from him the 
anecdote about Mas’ud, which has beeji given from the 
TahaJcal-i Nosiri (supra, p. 271), and which is there also 
attributed to Abu Nasr Nishkan The Tarilch-i Mulla 
Muhartunad Ghaznawi is mentioned by 'Abdu-r Ilahman, who 
wrote the Mir-ala-l Asrar and Mir-atA Mas'udi, in Jahangir’s 
time. The autlior was contemporary with Sultan Mahmud, 
of whom his work is said to give an ample account. 

NOTE D 

Mahmud's Expeditions to India. 

The times, places, and numbers of Mahmud’s expeditions 
to India have offered great difficulties to those who have 
dealt with the history of that ferocious and insatiable 
conqueror. We look in vain for any enquiry on the subject 
from the native historians of this period, who, in their 
ignorance of Upper India, enter names and years without 
the scruples and hesitations which a better knowledge or a 
more critical spirit, would have induced. 

It is only when European authors begin to discuss 
the matter that we are taught how many difficulties there 
are to solve, how many places to identify, how many names 
to restore. Those who have added most to our knowledge 
of this period, and have occasionally interspersed their 
narratives or notes with illustrative comments, and who will 
be quoted in the course of this Note, may be thus named in 
the order of their publications:—D’Herbelot,^ De Guignes,® 

1 [In Briggs’ translation, the name is written “Mukutty.”] 

2 Bibliotheque OrientaU^ Art. “Mahmoud.” Paris, 1697. 
i Huioire Qemrale des Huns, Tom. II. Poris, 1756ii 

voii. n 28 
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Hunt(?)/ Dow,* De Sacy,* Wilson,® Audiffret,® Rampoldi,^ 
Briggs,® Wilken,*^ Ritter,^<^ Bird,^* Hammer-Purgstall,^* Elph- 
instone,^^ and Reinaud.’^ It is needless to mention Gibbon, 
Malcolm, Conder, Gleig, Murray, and others, whose works, 
however useful, are mere copies and abstracts of others, and 
add nothing to our previous information. 

It has been usual to consider the number of Mahmud’s 
expeditions to India to be twelve. The first authority for 436 
this number is Nizamu-d din Ahmad in the TahakaUi Akbari; 
and as Dow has also numbered them as twelve, most English 
authors following him as the standard, have entertained the 
same persuasion. But it is curious to observe that, while 
Nizamu-d din mentions that there were altogether twelve, 
in recording them seriatm, he enumerates no less than 
sixteen; and Dow, while he marginally notes twelve, records 
no less than fifteen different invasions. Even Elphinstone, 
though he notes twelve, records more. The KhulasaiU’t 
Tawarikh gives twelve, and confines itself to that number, 
or in reality only to eleven, as by some mistake an expedi- 


1 Modern Universal History, Vols. II. and III. London, 
1766. 

2 History of Hindoostan, Vol. I. London, 1768. 

3 Notices et Extraits des Manuscripts, Tom. IV. Paris, 
1798-9. 

4 History of British India, Vol. II. London, 1818. 

5 Ibid, 1840. 

6 Biographic Vniverselle, Art. “Mahmoud.” Tom. XXVI. 
Paris, 1820. 

7 Annali Musulmani, Vol. VI. Milan, 1823. 

8 History of the Mahom, Power in India, Vol. I. London, 
1829. 

9 Historia Oasnevidarum, Berolini, 1832. 

10 Die Erdkunde von Asien, Vol. IV. Part 1. Berlin, 1836. 

11 History of Gujarat. London, 1835. 

12 Jahrbucher der Literatur, No. 73. Wien, and Oenialdesaal 
der Lebensbeschreibungen, Vol. IV. Leipsig, 1837. 

13 History of Indian Vol. I. London, 1843. 

14 Memoirs sur Vlnde in the Memoires de V Institute 
Tom. XVIII. Paris, 1849. 
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tion to Kashmir and Kalirijar are placed in one year, and 
the tenth expedition is omitted. The Akhhar-i Muhahhat 
follows it in both errors. I will not attempt to maintain 
this established number of expeditions, but will consider 
them in the actual order of their occurrence. 

First Expedition,—Frontier Towns, a.h. 390 (1000 a.d.)— 
Nizamu-d din Ahmad and Firishta mention that about the 
year 390 h. Mahmud manhed in the direction of India, and, 
after taking many forts and provinces, and establishing his 
own governors in them, he returned to Ghazni. This rests 
solely on the authority of these two authors, and is not 
supported by the Tarikh Yamini; but there is no improb¬ 
ability in the statement. 

It was to have been expected that Mahmud, after 
establishing himself on the throne of Ghazni, would have 
embraced the first opportunity of invading India ; for, while 
yet a prince, he had seen how easily the hardy warriors of 
Zabulistan had overcome the more effeminate eons of India. 
His father Subuktigin is described in the Yamini as making 
several attacks upon the country of Hind, independent of 
the three which are more specifically mentioned, the scene 
of which was Kusdar and Lamghan. Even during the fifteen 
years of Alptigin’s reign, Subuktigin is represented by 
Firishta in an untranslated passage to have made frequent 
attacks upon India, and even to have penetrated as far as 
Sodra on the Chinab, where he demolished idols in celebra¬ 
tion of Mahmud's birth, which, as it occurred on the date 
of the prophet's birth, Subuktigin w as anxious that it should 
be illustrated by an event similar to the destruction of the 
idols in the palace of the Persian king by an earthquake, on 
the day of the prophet’s birth. In the w'ords of the Bostan:-^ 

Near the Lamghan valley two actions w ere fought, or 
more probably in the valley of Jalalabad, for as the plural, 
Lam^hanat, is frequently used, there seems reason to believe 
that the valley to the south as well as the north of the 
&Sul river was included in that province. The first action 
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fought in this neighbourhood was brought to a csonclusioB Igr 
the effect of the miraculous fountain or stream in the bill 
Qhuzak, which emitted storms, thunder, and cold, wheneveJr 
some impurity was cast into it. A more particular account 
of this will be found in the extracts from the rutnini And 
the JamVu4 Hikayat} 

What could have given rise to this extraordinary story 
is not easy to conceive, and no one has attempted an ex¬ 
planation. The most probable solution seems to be that a 
snow-storm came on, and not only harassed but alarmed the 
Hindus, who had never witnessed such a thing before; for 
it is quite compatible with probability that although the 
Lamghanat were then included in the country of Hind, yet 
that the soldiers, who, for the most part, came from the more 
eastern provinces, might never have seen a fall of snow. It 
is to be observed that the TahakaUi Akbari expressly says 
that Jaipal and the Hindus were unaccustomed to the cold, 
and that was the reason why they suffered more than the 
Musulmans. It may fairly be surmised, then, that 
the snow and frost totally paralysed the Hindu warriors, 
and were felt as grievously by them as, nine centuries after¬ 
wards, by Indian and British troops combined, when the^ 
sustained the most grievous disaster that has ever befallen 
our nation. It is an extraordinary coincidence that the very 
scene of this first and last defeat of an Indian ajmy was the 
same—what wonder if the cause also did not differ t 

The minds of the natives of India would naturally have 
tried to account for such a supernatural phenomenon as a fall 
of snow, and superstition was at hand to render her assistan(^€». 

There was a stone, celebrated amongst the TurMlh 437 
nations, which had the peculiar property of causing rain, 
and hail, and snow, and excessive cold, and violent tempests, 
if the possessor, after repeating the name of Qod, and 
breathing upon it, threw it into the water* This stone is 
called the *Tedeh,” or ^^Jedeh.” The first stone of the Mud 
was said to have been given to Japhet by Noah, to phoiP 
the secret was disclosed by Qabrieh The stone oanio into 
1 [Supra, pp. 26 and IM ] I ii 
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tfcb possession of Turk, the eldest son of Japhet, and in an 
action which was fought between him and his nephew, for 
the possession of the stone, the latter was killed ; and, as 
he was the father of the Turkomans, this stone is said to 
be the cause of the unceasing enmity between that tribe 
and the Turks. Subsequently, the art of using this stone 
was more generally disseminated, and occasioned magicians 
to be generally called “yedehehis and we have frequent 
mention of its use in Mongol history for purposes similar to 
those for which we suppose it to have been applied on the 
present occasion. As early as the year 2634 before our era, 
we find the following statement in a quotation by 
M. Klaproth, to prove the antiquity of the compass among 
the Chinese : “Tchi-yeou raised a thick fog, in order that by 
pieans of the darkness he might spread confusion in the 
enemy's army. But Hiuan-yuan constructed a chariot for 
indicating the south, in order to distinguish the four cardinal 
points.'’^ 

Jn an action between the Mongols and Chinese, with 
respect to the latter, Rashidu-d din says : “In consequence 
of the arts of the mligician, the Chinese felt, in the middle 
of summer, a temperature which they had never experienced, 
even in winter, and were paralysed.” Bergman says that 
the stone used at present among the nomadic nations is 
Besioar. Marco Polo, also, speaking of a country not far 
from the confines of India, says :—“When the Carannas 
wish to overrun the country and rob it, they, by their 
enchantment and diabolical agency, cause the day to become 
dark, so that you can see to little or no distance.” In the 
mbontains between Kashmir and Tibet, there is a lake, into 
which, if animal flesh is thrown, we are informed by Abu*l 
I’i^l, that a storm of snow or rain will arise. There is said 
438 ^ ^ & similar one at Damaghan, in Tabaristan, and Zakariya 
Kazwinl Ihentions one near Ghazni, which is, no doubt, the 
one alluded to in Snbuktigin's battle with Jaipal. Altogether, 
we may consider Jaipal’s army to have been surprised 

I A. HumboUfiur V inmrUion de lq BoussoJe. 

Paris, 1836 ; and Mr. Davies, in the BritM ^nnudifor 183?. 
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and paralyzed b 3 ^ a snow-storm, and ^that superstition ascribed 
the unusual visitation to the “Yedeh” stone.^ 

■( i 

Second JEJxpedition — Peshatvar — Waihind* A.n— 391-2.— 
Mahmud left Ghazni in Shawwal, 391 H., and a severe action 
took place on the 8th of Muharram, 392, at Peshawar, in 
which he was completely victorious, and Jaipal and fifteen 
of his principal chiefs and relations were taken prisoners, 
after the loss of 5000 men. 

He is then represented by all the later authorities to 
have marched from Peshawar to Batinda, and invested it. 
Elphinstone observes that Batinda is beyond the Sutlej, 
“and seems formerly to ha\ e been a place of more consequence 
than its situation in a sort of desert would promise. It is 
said by Colonel Tod to have been the residence of the Raja 
of Lahore, alternately with the capital, from which he took 
this name. As the battle of Peshawar was on the 27th of 
November, Mahmud would reach Batinda towards the end 
of the cold season, when the rivers of the Panjab, though 
not all fordable, would offer little obstruction to cavalry.” 
Dr. Bird also speaks of Batinda as being in the most easterly 
and inaccessible part of the Panjab kingdom, and following 
the Tabakat-i Akbari and Firishta, says that Jaipal used 
to reside there. The latter indeed says he resided there for 
the convenience of opposing the Muhammadans—which is 
an absurdity, if we are to understand the most eastern city 
of his dominions. Rampoldi, with his usual confusion of 
names and places, makes his residence Multan. 

All these difficulties about Mahmud’s movements Are At 


1 Respecting this stone and these fountains, further 
information may be obtained by referring to Bergman, 
Nontadisehc Strcifcreien unter den Kalmukefii iii. p, 1#3. 

Miles, Sh^jrat ul Airak pp. 24, 26, 66. Gladwin’s Ayeen Akber^t^ 
Vol. II. p. M(frco Murray’s Bd., p. Modern 

Unrversal History^ Vol. IV. p. 417. D’Ghsson, Hist&ire des 
Mongols II* p. 616. Khulasatu~i Tawarikh Art. “Humayinfi” 
Mir-atu-l Istilah Art. “Ycdek.” Asarud Bikd Afid BaKrud 
Art, ”Gh||^ ' j , 
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once obviated by correcting the reading, and rejecting Batinda 
altogether. The real name in Bihand or Waihind, as is plain¬ 
ly indicated in the Famm.* It was a place of considerable 
importance, on the western bank of the Indus, about fifteen 
439 miles above Attock, on the old highroad from Lahore to 
Peshawar, and only three marches from the latter. It was 
the*capital of Eastern Kandahar, and is noticed by Biruni, 
Baihaki, and Abul-1 Fida, from which latter author we learn 
that its foundation is attributed to Alexander the Great. The 
name is now Hund, and while I was in the neighbourhood I 
could not find that even any first syllable was ever added to 
it, either by natives or strangers. 

By the capture of Waihind Mahmud’s progress becomes 
easy and natural, and instead of having to cross and recroBS 
several foaming streams and marching through a hostile and 
difficult country, he has not yet crossed oven the Indus, 

Third Expedition—Bhera (Bhatia). a h. 395 (1004-5 a d.)— 
After a rest of three years, during which attention was occupi¬ 
ed by affairs in the west, we find Mahmud returning to India to 
take the city of Bhateea (Briggs), Battea (Dow), Bhatia (Elph- 
instone), Bhatnah (Bird), Bahadiyah (Univ. Hist.) Bhadiyah 
(Rampoldi), Bahatia (S. de Sacy), Hebath (D’Herbelot),* 
Bihatia (Hainmer-Purgstall). Briggs says he has failed in 
fixing the position of this place. Elphinstone says, ‘‘a depend¬ 
ency of Lahore, at the southern side of Multan.” Bird says it 
is now called Bhatnir, situated on the northern extremity 
of the Bikanir desert. Reinaud says it is to the south-east of 
Multan, and in the middle of an arid country, apparently on 
the testimony of ’Utbi, but he makes no such assertion. 
Hammer-Purgstall conceives it to be the present Bahawalpur. 
But how could a dependency of Lahore be on the southern 
side of Multan, itself independent ? How could Mahmud 
advance over all the Punjab rivers to attack a city in a 

1 [Ibn^ Asir gives the name of the place correctly as 
“Waiiand.”J 

2 D'Herbelot in one part of his article on Mahmud 
ip^ks of his deriving immense plunder from Baareai the 
atrongest fort in India, 
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desert? Or Bahawalpnr, leaving a country full of bostflef 
aiid martial populations in his rear ? How could Biji Rai, 
deserting his fort, *'take post in a wood on the Indus/’ at 
Firishta says, if Bhatia were on the other side of the Sutlej! 
or how could he *‘take refuge on the top of some hills”, as 
*Utbi says, when there are no hills within a hundred arid 
twenty miles from either place ? 

Here again we must correct the reading, and all becomes 
explicable and easy. The real name of the place in Bhera. 

It lies on the left bank of the Jailam, under the Salt range. 44 O 
It bears evident marks of great antiquity, and has on the 
opposite side of the river the extensive ruins of Buraria, above 
Ahmadabad, which strike every beholder with astonishment. 

The only works which read Bhera are the KhuJa8aiu4 
Tawarikh and its followers the Akhhar4 Muhabbat, etc. That 
Dow’s copy of Firishta must have been very near it, is 
evident, for, although Mahmud advances against the city 
of‘‘Battea,” ho is made by a strange inadvertence to take 
the city of “Tahera.” ’Utbi [and Ibn Asir] certainly read 
Bhatia, and A1 Biruni mentions Bhatia and not Bhera, but 
his Bhatia scarcely seems the one we are dealing with. 

Whether Bhatia is written by mistake, or whether 
Bhatia is an old name of Bhera, is difficult to say. The 
latter is very probable, for the Bhati or Bhatti Rajputs stitl 
point to this tract as the place of their residence before their 
advance to the eastward, and their name is still preserved 
ill the large town of Pindi Bhattian, on the Chinab. It is 
worthy of remark, as observed by Mr. E. Thomash that of 
the list of Hindu kings given by A1 Biruni, the four laet 
beginning with Jaipal I add the designation of Pal to thit 
of Deva, borne by their Brahman predecessors. This would 
imply the succession of a new tribe, which he considers to bb 
Bhatti Rajput. There is no improbability in this, for thesis 
is no authority except that of Firishta for declaring Jaipal to 
be a Brahman, and Bhatia therefore may have been the 
local title of the capital of the tribe, Firishta^ makes the 

1 Jour. i4. fSf., ix. 184. 

2 Briggs i, 9. 
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of Bhatia to be a different personage from the Baja of 
Inhere ; but he afterwards tells us that the Lahore dominions 
extended from Kashmir to Multan—which, as has been 
shown, includes Bhatia. 

It is to be observed, moreover, that Mahmud does not 
pass through Multan, or the province of Multan, to get there, 
but passes “by the borders of Multan,*’ as Firishta says, or 
“crosses the Indus in the neighbourhood of Multan,” as ’Utbi 
says. Now, as Multan must have extended, as it always has, 
even down to the days of Mulraj, nearly up to the Salt range, 
it is probable that Mahmud came from Ghazni by the valley of 
441 Banu, and following the course of the Khuram, crossed th© 
Indus near Isakhel and the old town of Rori, and so, 
passing the Sind-Sagar Doab through Mitta Tiwana, reached 
Bhera by way of Khushab and Shahpur. 

A subsequent campaign also indicates the position of 
Bhera, as will be noticed more particularly hereafter. Mean¬ 
while it is to be observed that Mahmud annexed Bhera to 
his dominions, which, had it been any place trans-Sutlej, 
would have been out of the question. 

Fourth Expedition.'-Multan, a.h. 396.—[Ibn Asir and] 
the Habibu-s Siyar place the expedition to Bhatia and Multaji 
in the same year, but it is quite evident from the Yamim 
tjbat special preparations were made for this new campaign. 
Dr. Bird considers that Firishta has misplaced this campaign, 
and that it should be deferred till after the defeat of I’lak 
Khan. I see no reason whatever to doubt that it is correctly 
asoril^pd to the year 396 h., and that it has nothing whatever 
to do with the invasion which took place after I’lak Khan’s 
defeat. 

We find the governor or ruler of Multan with a Muham¬ 
madan name, “Abi-1 Futuh, or “Abu-1 Fath,” and he is not 
infidel but a heretic, one “who introduced his neologies 
into religion.” There can be little doubt, therefore, that he 
was a follower of the Karmatian heresy, which we know; 
from A1 Biruni, to have prevailed extensively at Multan, and 
for a long period previous to this invasion. *^He says: 
“When the Karmatians became masters of Multan, their 
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ehief broke the idol in pieces, and massacred its minister j 
and the temple, which was built of brick, and situated on 
an elevated spot, became the grand mosque in place of the 
old one, which was closed on account of the hatred borne 
against the Ummayide Khalifas, under whose rule it was 
constructed. Sultan Mahmud, after subduing the Karmatians, 
reopened the old mosque, so that the old one was abandoned; 
and now it is as a plain, destined to vulgar uses.” 

The authors which treat of this period do not,—except 
In a few instances, as the Tahahit-i Akhari, and the Khula* 
saiu4 Tawarikh —expressly say that Multan was held by 
Karmatians, but by “Mulahida,” a more generic term, which, 
though it might include Karmatians, was more generally, at 
a subsequent period, used to designate the Isma’ilians.* 442 
For more on the subject of the occupation of Multan at this 
period, the passages mentioned in the note may be consulted.* 

Abu-1 Fath Baud was the grandson of Shaikh Hamid 
Lodi, who is represented to have done homage to Subuktigin. 

The word ‘‘tribute,” used by Briggs, is not authorized. 
Elphinstone says that Hamid Khan had joined the enemies 
of his faith for a cession of the provinces of Multan and 
Laghman, and submitted to Subuktigin after his victory over 
the Hindus. This statement is made on the authority of 
Firishta.’’* Baud invited the co-operation of Anandpal, who, 
being defeated at Peshawar, w as pursued as far as Sodra,^ 
on the Chinab. From Sodra Mahmud goes, by way of 
Batinda, to Multan, which is so circuitous a route as to be 

1 Befremery, Histoire des Scldjoukides, pp. 59, 86, *136-9. 

2 Reinaud, Fragment Arabes et Persans, p. 142. Ritter, 
Erdkunde von As/cn, Vol. V. p. 6. Renaudot, Anciennes 
RelatiofiSy p. 172. Nuru-l Hakk, Zubdaiu-t Tawarikh^ fol. 

366, Mir Ma’sum, Tarikh-i Sind, Ch. 2 and 3. KhuUnatu4 
Tawarikh, v. “Baber.” Mir-atu4 Abrar, v. “Bahau-d dib 
Muhammad Zakariya.” Tuhfatud Kir am, Vol. III. v, 
•‘Multan.” Badikaiu 4 Akalim, V. “Dipalpur.” 

3 Briggs I. 9. 

4 Hammer-Purgstall identifies Sodra with Weirabad 

(Wazirabad), but they are two different towns. ■ 
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absurd. Here, again, Bhera should be read, which is in the 
direct line between Sodra and Multan. 

Ibn Asir, Mirkhond, and Haidar Razi make Daud flee 
away to Sarandip, but ’Utbi says a fine was levied from the 
inhabitants of 20,000,000 dirhams. Firishta says an annual 
tribute was fixed on Daud of 20,000 golden dirhams, or dinars, 
with promise of implicit obedience and abstinence from 
herCvSy for the future. 

The Biographic Univeridk contains a curious statement, 
respecting this expedition : '‘La revolte dii gouverneur qu’il 
avait laisae a Moultan et le debordement des fleuves qui semb* 
lait la favoriser, obligerent Mahmoud de demander passage a 
Andbal. Sur son refus, il le poursuivit a travers le Candahar 
et le Kaboulistan jusqu* a Kaschmyre.’^^ What Kandahar 
and Kabulistan have to do with the pursuit is not easy 
to say. Authors agree in saying Mahmud wished to march 
through AnandpaFs territory, but it is very difficult to discern 
the reason of the request, as he had already crossed the 
Indus, beyond the borders of his territory, and by a route 
which would lead him more directly towards his object. 

’Unsuri informs us that Mahmud took two hundred 
forts on his way to Multan. 

Fifth Expedition.^—Defeat of Nawasa Shahy a.h, 398.— 
When Mahmud was called away from Multan by Ilak Kban*s 
invasion of his territory, he left his Indian possessions in, 
charge of Sewakpal, or “Sukhpal, a son of one of the Rajas of 

1 [This statement is generally supported by Ibn Asir. 
See si/f/a p. 24.] 

2 [Under the year 397 H. Ibn Asir gives the following 
brief account of this expedition:—“When Yaminu-d dauia 
had finished (his differences) with the Turks he went on a 
campaign to India. The cause of this was that one of the 
sons of the sovereign of India named Nawasa Shah had be¬ 
come a Musulman under the hands of Mahmud, and had 
then been appointed ruler over part of Mahmud’s conquests 
in that country. After Mahmud had retired he apostatized 
from Islam and assisted the infidels and rebels. When 
Mahmud approached, the Hindu fled before him, so he again 
occupied the country, brought it once more under the rule 
of Islam, appointed one of his ofBoers over it, and then return¬ 
ed to Ghazni.^’] 
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India, ’’1 and who, Having been formerly made a prisoner in 
Peshawar by Abu ’Ali Sanjari, had become a convert to 
Islam. Sukhpal was taken prisoner by Mahmud’s advance 
cavalry, and was compelled to pay the sum of 400,000 
dirhams; and being made over, as Firishta informs us, to 
Tigin the Treasurer, was kept in confinement during the 
rest of his life.^ 

Dr. Bird says that there was no such expedition as this, 
and that Firishta has confounded it with the previous expedi¬ 
tion to Multan; but as it is mentioned by ’Utbi, Mirkhond, 
and Khondamir, as well as by Firishta, there is no reason 
whatever to discredit it. 

Dr. Bird adduces, as an additional proof of confusion, 
that the name Nawasa, ‘‘a grandson/’ belonged to Abii-1 
Fath Daud, because he was a grandson of Sheikh liamid 
Lodi; but there is no ground for saying that Daud was so 
called, as the name might have belonged just as well to the 
grandson of Jaipal, as of Sheikh Hamid. He apostatised to 
idolatry, after being converted, whereas Daud could only 
have apostatised to the Karmatian heresy, and not to 
idolatry and plural worship. The designation of Nawasa is 
considered doubtful. His name was Sewakpal or Sukhpal ; 

Ritter says Samukkel. Dow reads “Shoekpal, who, on con¬ 
version to Islam, assumed the name Zab Sais.” D’Herbelot 4^4 
has “Nevescha;” S. de Sacy, “Nawaschteh;” Wilken, “Nuvasoh 
Shah.” The TabaJcat-i Akbari says, “Sukpal, the grandson 
of the Raja of Hind.” The readings in Firishta are by no 
means uniform. They are Ab Sahara, Absar, Ab bashaer 
atid Zab sa. The Tarikh-i Alfi, and some other authorities, 
make it Zab Sais or Zab Shah. Hammer-Purgstall says, 
^‘Ssabsa or Schiwekpal.” AH these are changes rung upon 
the word ‘‘nawasa,” or “grandson,” especially “a daughter’s 
child.” Bird says. Price is mistaken in calling him Nawasa 
Shah ; but ’Utbi gives this name, and there is no reason why 

1 [These are the words of Firishta according to the 
lithographed edition of the text.] 

2 Haidar Razi says that Mahmud came to Naubar, in 
pursuit of the rebel, who fled to the remote parts of Hirid, 
on learning his approach. 
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we should reject it. It may have been bestowed upon hioa 
byMahrandas^a mark of endearment, and Shah, “king,** 
may have been added as.a term of aggrandizement, or it 
might have been Sah, a common title of respect. But what 
is more probable than all is that he was the grandchild (by 
a daughter) of Jaipal, because, in ’Utbi’s account of the 
expedition to Kanauj, we find Bhira Pal, the great-grandi^on, 
complaining that this his uncle had been forcibly converted 
to Islam. Siikh Paly therefore, was the name, Nawasa the 
relationship to Jaipal, and /Sa/i the honorific title. He was 
probably one of the relations of Jaipal, made over by him 
as hostage to Mahmud ; and that, perhaps, w'as the period 
of conversion. 

The movement by which his seizure was effected was so 
rapid, and a new invasion of India was entered upon so soon 
after, that it is probable the scene of the transaction was 
the valley of Peshawar. 

Sixth Expedition .— Waikindy Nagarkot.^ a.h. 399 (1008-9 
A.D.).— It will be observed that the account of the com¬ 
mencement of this expedition is described very differently 
in \ he Ya7niniy the Habibu-s Siyar and Firishta. I prefer, 
as on former occasions, the former, the river of Waihind, 
or the Indus, being a more probable place of action than 
Peshawar, which was then within the Muhammadan border. 
That the Gakkhars may have performed the part assigned 
to them is probable enough, whether the action w^as fought 
445 at one place or the other; but that the Gakkhars are the 
ancestors of the modern Jats, as Dr. Bird asserts, is altogether 
a mistake, and likely to lead to serious errors. 

About the proceedings at Nagarkot all accounts agree, 
and that Nagarkot is the same as Kot Kangra can admit of 

I [Ibn Asir places this campaign in the year 368, and 
says that Mahmud encountered Brahman-pal on “the banks 
of the river Waihand (which is changed in some MSS. to 
Handmand). Many men were lost in the waters, and the 
Hindus were near gaining a victory, when God made the 
Miusuleians to triumph. Mahmud pursued the foe to Bhim- 
nughur (Bhim-nagar), which he took, and gained immense 
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no doubt, for the name of Nagarkot is still used. Its position 
is well described, and corresponds with present oircurastances. 
The impassable waters which surround it are the Ban-ganga 
and the Biyah. The town of Bhim, which is about a mile 
from the fort, is now on the spot called Bhawan, which means 
a temple raised to a Sakti, or female deity, and Bhim is 
probably a mistake arising from its presumed foundation by 
the heroic Bhim. M. Reinaud considers that it was called 
Bhim-nagar from Sri Bhima deva, of the Kabul dynasty. Tne 
different forms w hich the name assumes in different authors 
are shown at p. 34. Elphinstone is mistaken in saying that 
Nagarkot derived peculiar sanctity from a natural flame 
which issued from the ground within its precincts. This flame 
is at Jwala-mukhi, fifteen miles distant, where carburetted 
hydrogen issues from the sandstone rocks, and fills the super¬ 
stitious pilgrim with awe and veneration. These jets of gas 
are made to burn with increased vigour by the removal of 
plugs, whenever a distinguished visitor is likely to pay well 
for this recognition of his superior sanctity. 

Dr. Bird, who has given a most critical examination of 
these invasions, says that the capture of Nagarkot and the 
previous action beyond the Indus occurred in two different 
ytars. He observes: ‘Tf we might trust Firishta, Mahmud at 
this time (after the battle of Peshawar) marching into the 
mountains captured the celebrated fortress of Nagarkot. It 
was not, however, till the following year, a.h 400, according 
to the Tabakat4 Akbari and Habibu-s Siyar^ that this expe¬ 
dition was undertaken; and as the hostile armies prior to the 
last battle had consumed three or four months in operations 
west of the Indus, it is not probable thaPMahmud could have 
marched into India at the commencement of the rainy season. 
The Hijra year 399 given for the march to Peshawar, or the 
previous year a.d. commenced the 5th September, a.d., 1008; 
and as the spring season, when he left Ghazni, would not 
ooraraence till a.d. 1009, he must have spent the summer in 
Kabul, and set out for Hindustan about October.** 

I cannot trace in the Tabakat-i Akbari and the Bibibn-a 
8iyar the assertion attributed to them, but let us le^ve these 
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inferior authorities and refer to the Yamini. There we find 
thijt it is in pursuit (of the flying enemy) that Mahmud went 
as far as the fort called Bhimnagar.” The campaign, therefore, 
must have been continuous, and there was no break between 
the action trans-Indus and the capture of Nagarkot. He has 
already traversed the same road os far as Sodra on the Chinab, 
and he would only have had ten or twelve marches over a 
new line of count^^^ 

In these enquiries we must be very cautious how we deal 
with the word “spring.” Both Bird and Elphinstone speak of 
the conquerors setting out in the spring of a Christian year, 
but the spring of a Ghazniride invader is the autumn of the 
Christian year. It is the period when the breaking up of the 
rains admits of warlike operations. It is the Dasahra of the 
Hindus, and the season of the commencement of their cam¬ 
paigns. So, in the first decisive action against Jaipal, we find 
Mahmud leaving Ghazni in August, and fighting the action 
at Peshawar in November. And so here we find him leaving 
Ghazni on the last day of Rabi’u-1 akhir, or the end of 
December, which, though unusually late in the season—so 
late, indeed, as to render marching in the uplands almost 
impossible—would still have enabled him to fight bis action 
on the Indus at the beginning of February, He might then 
have completed his operations at Kangra before the end of 
March, and have left India again before the severe heat 
commenced. The only difficulty about the whole campaign is 
his leaving Ghazni in the heart of winter; but that the action 
on the Indus and the one at Nagarkot occurred in the fair 
weather of the same year, there is no sufficient reason to 
doubt. 

The opening part of the expedition is mentioned in more 
detail by Firishta, than by ’Utbi and Khondamir. His account 
is as follows:— 

“In the year 399 H., Mahmud having collected his forces, 
determined again to invade Hindustan, and punish Anandpal, 
who had shewn much insolence during the late invasion of 
Multan. Anandpal hearing of his intentions, sent ambaasadOro 
dh lall side's^ inviting the assistance of the other princes df 
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Hindustan, who now considered the expulsion of the Muham¬ 
madans from India as a sacred duty. Accordingly, the Rajas 447 
of Ujjain, Gwaliar, Kalinjar, Kanauj, Dehli, and Ajmir 
entered into a confederacy, and, collecting their forces, 
ad vane jd towards the Pan jab with a greater army than had 
ever taken the Held against Amir Subnktigin. Ananipal him¬ 
self took the command, and advanced to meet the invader. 

The Indians and Muhammadans arrived in sight of each other 
on the plain of Peshawar, where they remained encamped 
forty days, neither side shewing any eagerness to come to 
action. The troops of the idolaters daily increased in num¬ 
ber, and aid came to them from all sides. The infidel Gak- 
khars also joined them in great strength, and made extra¬ 
ordinary exertions to resist the Musulmans. The Hindu 
females, on this occasion, sold their jewels, and sent the 
proceeds from distant parts to their husbands, so that they, 
being supplied with all necessaries for the march, might bo 
in earnest in the war. Those who were poor contributed 
from their earnings by spinning cotton, and other labour. 

The Sultan perceived that on this occasion the idolaters 
behaved most devotedly, and that it was necessary to bo 
very circumspect in striking the first blow. He therefore 
entrenched his camp, that the infidels might not be able to 
penetrate therein. 

Mahmud, having thus secured himself, ordered six thou¬ 
sand archers to the front to attack, and endeavour to draw 
the enemy near to his entrenchments, where the Musulmam 
were prepared to receive them. In spite of the Sultanas pre¬ 
cautions, during the heat of the battle, 30,000 infidel Gak- 
khars, with their heads and feet bare, and armed with spears 
-and other weapottvS, penetrated on*two sides into the Muham¬ 
madan lines, and forcing their way into the midst of the 
cavalry, they cut down men and horse with their swords, 
daggers, and spears, so that, in a few minutes, they slaugh¬ 
tered three or four thousand Muhammadans. They carried 
their success so far that the Sultan, observing the fury of 
j^tbese Gakkhar footmen, withdrew himself from the thick of the 
ll^t, that he might stop the battle for that^day. Bat it so 
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kftfpeiidd tl^t tbe elephant upon which Anandpal rode, be- 
earning unruly from the effects of the naphthaballs and the 
flights of arrows, turned and fled. The Hindus, deeming this 
to be the signal for flight on the part of their general, all 
gave way, and fled. ’Abdu-llah Tai, with five or six thou¬ 
sand Arab horse, and Arslan Jazib, with 10,000 Turks, 
44g Afghans, and Khiljis, pursued the enemy for two days and 
nights, so that 8,000 Hindus were killed in the retreat. 
Thirty elephants and enormous booty fell into the hands of 
the pursuers, with which they returned to the Sultan. 

Seventh Expedition.—Narain, A. n. 400.-The Tahakat4 
Ajfc6an and Firishta do not mention this expedition at all 
but it is recorded in the Yamini, Raiizatu-s and the 

Habibu-s Siyar. The latter gives no name, but mentions an 
invasion of Hind in A H. 400, between the transactions at 
Nagarkot and Ghor. 

It is not easy to identify the place. ’Utbi speaks of it 
as in the middle of Hind, where chiefs were reduced who up 
to that time had obeyed no master. Mirkhond calls it 
“ Narin; ” S. de Sacy has *‘Nardin,’* which he thinks there 
is reason to believe was situated in a part of India to the 
west of the Indus. This would be probable enough had it 
not been declared by ’Utbi to be in the heart of India, and a 
country of hill and valley. Hammer-Purgstall speaks of the 
^'Maharaja of Nardin.” Reinaud confounds the campaigns 
of Narain and Nardin. 

On his return to Ghazni, after this expedition, Mahmud 
received an embassy from the ruler of Hind (Jaipal), offering 
an annual tribute of fifty elephants, laden with rarities, and 
an Indian force of tw^o thousand men—a curious stipulation, 
proving how early Indians became mercenary soldiers, even 
under their most bitter f)ersecutors. This shows that this 
particular expedition must have made a great impression oi| 
Jaipal, and induced him to sue for humiliating terms. 

. . i n It . . . 

1 [This and the other passages from Firishta, are taken 
from Briggs* translation, but I have compared them with the 
text, and have made the translations more literal and exact, 
—tn.] 
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It is barely possible that the Narin,^ between Inderab 
and Kunduz, may be indicated. It is the same longitude as 
Kabul, which we know to have been then comprised in 
India; and, with reference to Balkh and Ghazni, it pight 
have been considered so far to the eastward and so difficult 
of access, as to deserve being spoken of as in the heart of 
Hind. In Istakhri’s map of Khurasan, the position is 

almost included within “Bilad Hind,” and its neigh¬ 
bourhood to Kafiristan gives colour to the mention of 449 
the “chief of the infidels.” What militates greatly against 
this supposition is, that elephants formed part of the booty; 
and there are many other considerations also which compel 
us to look out for Narain elsewhere. 

Under all the circumstances mentioned, I am disposed to 
look upon Narain as meant for Anhalwara, the capital of 
Gujarat, which Abu Rihan tells us was called Narana or 
Narain in his time. It is to be observed that Mahmud merely 
proceeded towards, not to, Narain, and the country in the 
direction of Ajmir and Rajputana was open to his incursions 
by the previous conquests of Bhatia and Multan. This was, 
perhaps, merely a preparative to his expedition to Somnat, 
and the reports he received of its wealth may, on this 
occasion, have sharpened his appetite fi r plundering that ^ 
temple. This expedition would have been sufficient to instil 
alarm into Jaipal. Narain was “in the middle of Hind,” and 
Mahmud would have advanced towards it “over ground 
hard and soft,” and there “the friends of God might have 
committed slaughter in every hill and valley.” It is evident 
from the statements in the Mir-ai-i Mas'udi, that the Musul- 
mans had some relations with Ajmir previous to 401 h ; 
and it was, probably, on this particular occasion that it 
was visited by Mahmud. The visit which that work makes 


1 This town is not mentioned by the Arab geographers, 
but it was passed by Lieut. Wood. See his Journey U> ^ 
OxuSy p, 409. 
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him pay at a later period, just previous to the conquest of 
Kanauj, seems highly improbable.^ 

Eighth Expedition. — Multan, a.h. 401.—Tn the year 401 > 
after the conquest of Ghor, Mahmud marched to Multatt, 
where he maimed and imprisoned the Karmatians and other 
heretics, and brought Daud prisoner to Ghazni, and con&ned 
him in the fort of Ghurak for life. The Tabakat-i-Badauni 
says Ghori, and as Mahmud had just conquered Ghor, it 
is not improbable that he may have confined his prisoner 
there. 

The authorities for this expedition are the reverse of 
those for the last. It is mentioned in the Tabakai-i Akdrari 
and Firishta, and it is not mentioned in the Yamini, Eauzatu-^ 
Safa and Habibu-s Siyar. This would give reason to surmise 
that these two were in reality but one expedition, but the 
circumstances of the two are so different, not admitting iri 
any way of the same construction; and they are so consonant 
with the vow made by Mahmud, that he would "engage in a 
religious war every year, that there is no reason to reject 
either as improbable. The omission by *Utbi is important, 
but others of a similar kind will have to be noticed; and 
while I am prepared to admit that we must not impugn 
what he actually states; yet he may, perhaps, have omitted, 
through ignorance or negligence, some transactions which 
actually took place. The Mlr-at-r Mas’' udi says that after this 
second capture and plunder of Multan, it was deserted, and 
that Anandpal, who is there called '‘the Zamindar of Multan,'* 
bad fled to Uch, where he resided. 

Ninth Expedition.—Ninduna [ or Nardin. Y A. H. 404 

1 [I have allowed this notice of the Seventh Expedition 
to remain as it was written by Sir H. Elliot, but were he 
alive, he would probably change or greatly modify his opi¬ 
nions after a perusal of the note up m Narana by Gen.. 
Chinningham, printed at p. 393, voL i. of this work.— Ed.] 

J lThe calls the place Nardin (supra p. 37), j|iid 

ao does Ibn Asir* TheNardin. The two 
" former iplaoe the conquest in 404 n., but the latter in 405 n. 
The expeditloiis to Narain and Nardin are confounded by 
some writers, both Oriental and European.] 
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(1013 A.D.)— Firishta inserts the expedition to Thanesar in 
A.H. 402, but I am disposed to follow the Tamini» and place 
that expedition subsequent. The long delay which occurred 
between this and the eighth expedition may hare been 
owing to the league w^hich was entered into between Anand- 
pal and Mahmud, and this invasion may have been occasion¬ 
ed by the death of Anandpal, which according to Firishta 
occurred at this time. A very full account of the prepara¬ 
tions for this expedition will be found among the extracts 
from the Yamini, where it is stated that it was entered 
upon in the year 404—a year to which all the other authors 
ascribe it. Here we find the invader starting before the 
winter set in, and his progress arrested by a heavy fall of 
snow—so he could not have left the highlands till the com¬ 
mencement of spring; and as the year began on the 13th 
of July, 1013, he could scarcely have entered Hindustan 
before February, 1014, leaving himself but a short time for 
operations in that country. 

Consequently, we find him proceeding no farther than 
the hill of Balnat\ a conspicuous mountain overhanging 
the Jailam, and now generally called Tilla, which means a 
hill. It is still occasionally called Balnat, and there is a 
famous Jogi establishment on its highest summit of great 
repute, and resorted to by members of that fraternity from 
the most distant parts of India. 

The action which preceded the capture of Ninduna 451 
appears to have been fought at the Margala pass, which 
answers well to the description given of it by ’Utbi. The 
subsequent operations are described more fully by Nizamu-d 
din Ahmad:— 

“In A H. 404, the Sultan marched his army against the 
fort of Ninduna, situated on the mountain of Balnath. Pur’ 
Jaipal left veteran troops for its protection, while he himself 
passed into one of the mountain valleys {darta) of Kashmir. 

1 [In the text of Firishta the name is “Balnat,** not 
“Bulnat,** as in the translation. Sanskrit, “Bala‘^nath.} 

2 [“Taru'* in the MS.“I have used.] 
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The Sultan having reached Ninduna, invested it, and by 
mining and other modes of attack, put the garrison under 
the necessity of capitulating. Sultan Mahmud with a few of 
his personal attendants entered it, and took all the property 
he found there. Having left Sarogh as governor of the 
he himself proceeded to the Kashmir valley, where Pur Jaipal 
had taken up his position. This chief, however, did not 
await his arrival, but fled, and when the Sultan reached the 
pass he obtained great spoil and a large number of slaves. 
He also converted many infidels to Muhammadanism, and 
having spread Islam in that country, returned to Ghaznin.”— 
Tabakat'i Akbari, 

It will be observed that ’Utbi calls the chief “Nidar 
Bhim,*' and Nizamu-d din Ahmad calls him Puru Jaipal, but 
the difference is reconciled by considering Nidar Bhim as the 
governor, whom Jaipal left in the garrison when he fled towards 
Kashmir; and as we know from the Yantini that Puru Jaipal's 
son was called Bhim-pal, we may consider this governor* to 
have been the identical Bhim-pal, with the epithet of Nidar, 
“the dauntless.” 

The name of Ninduna cannot be restored. It is evidently 
the same place as is mentioned in Wassaf as being a noted 
town in the Jud hills, and by ’Abbas Shirwani in his Shir-shahi. 
D’Herbelot calls it “Marvin,” in which he is followed by 
Bampoldi, who confounds it with the capture of Thanesar, 
Dow calls it Nindoona, S. de Sacy, “Nazin” and “Nazdin.” 
Briggs, “Nindoona.” Mirkhond speaks of the victory, but 
does not name the place. Bitter places it near Muzaffarabad, 
because one stage to the west of it lies a place called “Dunni/’ 

The pass to which the Raja fled was doubtless that of 
Bhimbar, or it might have been near where the Jailam 
debouches into the plains. Either way, Mahmud would not 
have had far to go before his return to Ghazni. Briggs ie 
wrong in representing him as plundering Kashmir. The origi* 
iial mentions nothing but a pass leading intb Kashmir. 

1 At the beginning of Mas^ud's reign we still find this 
stiisf obonpying the same post, according to Abud Pass) 
Baihaki. 
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Tenth Expeditions^ Thanesar* A.H. 405.—The Uabibn-t 
Siyar makes this expedition occur in the same year as the one 
to Balnat. The Rauzatu-s Safa ascribes it to the following year* 

The Yamini makes it occur subsequent to the Balnat campaign, 
but says nothing about Mahmud’s returning intermediately to 
Ghazni. We havs seen, however, that the season was so late 
as not to admit of his proceeding to Thanesar direct from 
Balnat, unless he passed the season of the rains in India, 
which is not probable. The Tarlkh-i Alfi omits all notice 
of this expedition. 

Supposing Thanesar to have been the place visited, it is 
difficult to reconcile ’Utbi’s narrative with the geographical 
features of the country. If Mahmud had reached Thanesar 
by crossing the upper part of the desert of Rajputana, he 
could have come to no stream with large stone or precipitous 
banks, or one flowing through a hill-pass. If, again, he had 
come to any stream with such characteristics he would no¬ 
where have had anything like a desert to pass. Chandiol on 
the Chinab would alone answer the description, but that 
would be only halfway to Thanesar. 

Firishta’s account is as follows :— 

“In the year 402 Mahmud resolved on the conquest of 
Thanesar,’in the kingdom of Hindustan. It had reached 
the ears of the king that Thanesar was held in the same 
veneration by idolaters, as Mecca by the faithful; that there 
was an old temple there, in which they had set up a number 
of idols, the principal of which was called Jagsom, and was 
believed to have existed ever since the creation of the world. 

When Mahmud reached the Pan jab, he was desirous 
that, in accordance with the subsisting treaty with Anand-’* ^ 
pal, no injury should be sustained by that prince’s country, 
in consequence of the Muhammdan army passing through 453 
it. An embassy was accordingly sent to inform the Baja of 
bis design against Thanesar, and desiring him to depute his 
officers to remain with the army, in order that the villagse 

1 Briggs and Hjimmer^Purgstall represent this place as 
t^ty mi^ west from Dehli, but it is one lumdred^^^^^ 
twenty miles north of it. 
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and towns which belonged to him might be protected from 
the camp followers. 

‘‘Anandpal, agreeing to this proposal, prepared an enter¬ 
tainment for the reception of the king, at the same time 
issuing orders for all his subjects to supply the camp with 
every necessary of life. 

“The Raja’s brother, with two thousand horse, was also 
sent to meet the army, and to deliver the following mes¬ 
sage^ :—‘My brother is the subject and tributary of the 
king, but he begs permission to acquaint his majesty that 
the temple of Thanesar is the principal place of worship of 
the inhabitants of the country; that, although the religion of 
the king makes it an important and meritorious duty to 
destroy idols, still the king has already acquitted himself of 
this duty, in the destruction of the idols in the fort of 
Nagarkot. If he should be pleased to alter his resolution 
regarding Thanesar, and to fix a tribute to be paid by the 
country, Anandpal promises that the amount of it shall be 
annually paid to Mahmud; besides which, on his own part, 
he will present him with fifty elephants, and jewels to a 
considerable amount.’ 

“Mahmud replied: The religion of the faithful inculcates 
the following tenet: ‘That in proportion as the tenets of the 
Prophet are diffused, and his followers exert themselves in 
the subversion of idolatry, so shall be their reward in heaven;’ 
that, therefore, it behoved him, with the assistance of God, 
to root out the worship of idols from the face of all India. 
Hbw, then, should he spare Thanesar. 

“This answer was communicated to the Raja of Dehli, 
who, resolving to oppose the invaders, sent messengers 
thix>ughout Hindustan to acquaint the other Rajas that 
Mahmud; without provocation, was marching with a vast 
ariby to destroy Thanesar, now under his immediate protec- 
He observed that if a barrier was not expeditiously 
' '^ised against this roaring torrent, the country of Hindustaa 
would b© soon overwhelmed^ and every state, small and greati 

1 Hanimer-Purgstall says that Anandpal, the Baja of 

to deliver this messagor 

The coiifusionioCiimes is surpristng^i^^ author. 
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would be entirely subverted. It, theiefore, behoved them to 454 
unite their forces at Thanesar, to avert the impending 
calamity. 

“Mahmud having reached Thanesar before the Hindus 
had time to assemble for its defence, the city was plundered, 
the idols broken, and the idol Jagsom was sent to Ghaznin, 
to be trodden under foot in the street, and decapitated. 
Immense wealth was found in the temples. According to 
Baji Muhammad Kandahari, a ruby was found in one of 
them, weighing 450 miskals, the equal of which no one had 
ever seen or heard of. 

“Mahmud, after the capture of Thanesar, was desirous 
of proceeding to reduce Dehli; but his nobles told him that 
it would be impossible to keep possession of it, till he had 
rendered the Panjab a province of his own government, and 
had secured himself from all apprehension of Anandpal (Raja 
of Lahore). The king resolved, therefore, for the present, to 
proceed no further, till he had accomplished these objects. 
Anandpal, however, conducted himself with so much policy 
and hospitality towards Mahmud,* that the Sultan returned 
peaceably to Ghaznin, On this occasion, the Muhammadan 
army brought to Ghaznin 200,000 captives, so that the 
capital appeared like an Indian city, for every soldier of the 
army had several slaves and slave girls."’— Firishta* 

There is nothing in the Yamini to warrant this mentioii 
of Dehli, the existence of which is nowhere alluded to by 
contemporary writers. The frequent mention therefore by 
Firishta of Dehli and its Raja, in the transactions with the 
Ghaznivides, seems not to rest on any solid foundation. 

Mirkbond makes no mention of Thanesar by name, but 
speaks of the “Moslem” elephants. ’Utbi and Khondamit 
make mention of these elephants in connection with Thane<> 
ear. Though Firishta leaves no doubt that he considered the 
holy Thanesar to be meant, it is probable some other place 
maybe alluded to; yeti know no place in India where be 
could, immediately after crossing a desert, have oome upon 

1 [This aentence is not in the printed text.] 
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a Btream flowing through a hill-pass^ except it be Each Oan* 
dava in Sindh, which is obviously out of the direction. 

Dr. Bird considers Nardin to have been in Kafiristan, and 
Thanesar to be Panjshir, which is the name of a river joining 
that of Ghorband, and giving name to a pass which leads 
through Hindu Kush from Kabul to Turkistan, but here we 
should want both the desert and the elephants. 

The term “Moslem” elephants is curious. The Universal 
History endeavours to explain the word thus : — 

“Mahmud Ibn Subuktigin now undertook another expedi¬ 
tion into India, and reduced the kingdom of Marwiri, which 
had a capital of the same name. Here he was informed that 
an Indian idolatrous prince occupied a province, which produc¬ 
ed a race of elephants, called Moslem, or faithful elephants. 
•This information excited him to attempt the conquest of that 
province ; which having effected, he bronglit off with him a 
vast quantity of spoil, and a great number of those elephants. 
They were termed Moslem, or faithful elephants, because they 
sometimes performed a sort of genuflexion and prostration not 
unlike those of the Moslems or Muhammedans ; which induced 
many of the latter to believe that they were religious ani¬ 
mals.” 

Dr. Bird calls them “elephants of Sulaiman.” S. de Sacy, 
“Saileraan.” Wilken, “Moslem.” With regard to their being 
Moslems and their adoration and genuflexions, see D’Herbelot, 
Art. “Fil.” The JamVu-t Tawarikh and D’Herbelot designate 
them as Musulman. The reading of the Yamini and of Ibn 
Asir is “Sailaman,”' which no doubt is related to the word 
Sailan and like “Sailani,” signifies merely “Ceylonese ele¬ 
phants,” 

Eleventh Expedition.—LohkoV a.h. 406.—This was an 

1 [The name is written with swad^ not with sin^ which is 
fatal to the supposed connection with “Moslem.”] 

2 [This place appears again in the “Fourteenth Expedi¬ 
tion” of the year 413 h, (page 464 infra), where also the siege 
was.unsuccessful. The circumstances of the two accounts are 
80 similar as to make it probable that they relate to the same 
event. There is no record of the siege in the Yamini, the 
inference to be drawn from which fact is that it occurred 
after the close of that work in 413 h.]. 
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attempt to penetrate into Ka3littiir» which was ixttkftly 
unsuccessful, for Mahmud advanced no further than Lofakot, 
iand then returned. There is no allusion to it in the Tamini^ 

• the Rauzatu-s Safa, or the Habibu-s Siyar, but it is mentioned ; u 
in the Tarlkh-iAlfi, the 7'ahakat4 Akhari, and Firishta.* The 
labakat-i Akbari ascribes it to the year 407, and calls the 
place simply Kot. Reinaud*^ considers that this attack was 
made during the expedition to Kanauj, but this is highly 
improbable ; for though the governor of the passes leading 
into Kashmir came to pay his respects on that occasion, 
Mahmud did not penetrate even the lower hills. 

The position of Lohkot is difficult to fix. It is perhaps 
the same strong place which A1 Biruni and Rashidu-d din 
speak of as Lohur or Lohawar, in the hills of Kashmir^ ; and 
as they describe it as not far from Raja war, one of the bound¬ 
aries of Hind, on the north, T think we may look for an 
identification iu the present Kotta, where there is a lofty fort 
of evident antiquity, Ifso, hemust have returned by the 
bed of the Panjal river, and the waters from which he could 
not extricate his army must have been those of the Jailam, 
expanding over the plain so accurately described by Quintus 
Curtius, and so faithful to present appearances. 

Firishta thus speaks of this campaign :— 

“Mahmud, in the year 406, again marched with the 
design of entering Kashmir, and besieged the fort of Loh-kot, 
which was remarkable on account of its height and strength. 
After a while, when the snow began to fall, and the season 
became intensely cold, and the enemy received reinforcements 
from Kashmir, the Sultan was obliged to abandon his design, 

1 There is an allusion to an attempt in Kashmir at the 
opening of the Kanauj Expedition, but this seems only to 
imply that he marched under the Lower Kashmir hills. Ham- 
mer-Purgstail actually represents Mahmud as plundering the 
capital of Kashmir. 

2 [Ibn Asir makes a brief reference to it under the year 
406, recording only Mahmud’s great losses from the waters. 

He does not name the place.] 

3 Fragffients, Arches el Fasa/zs, p. 118. 

4 [Vol i. pp. 62.65.] 
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Und return to Qhaznin. On his route, having lost his way, ’ 
he came upon a place where the whole plain was covered 
with water—wherever they went they saw nothing but 
water. Many of his troops perished. This was the first 
disaster that the Sultan suffered in his campaigns against 
India. After some days he extricated himself with great 
difficulty from his peril, and reached Ghaznin without having 
achievedjany success.” 

Tivelfth Expedition — Kanauj, Mathura. A.H. 409.—A full 
account has been given of this celebrated invasion by *Utbi 
and Khondamir. As the statement of Nizamu-d din differs from 
457 Firishta in some respects, it is given below. It is to be' 
observed that all the authors, except Mirkhond, concur in 
representing that 409 h. was the year of this invasion, and 
most of them mention that he set out in the spring. This 
gives occasion to Dr. Bird to observe:—“As the spring season 
is mentioned, and as Hijra 409 commenced on the 20th May, 
A.D. 1018^ Mahmud must ha ve left Ghazni in the end of the 
preceding year, 408, which would correspond with the spring 
of A.D. 1018. Muhammadan historians not attending to 
the fact of the seasons we?t of the Indus being the same as 
those in Europe, and forgetting the particular commencement 
of the Hijra years, are constantly committing such blunders.” 
Consequently he makes six or seven months to elapse before 
Mahmud reaches Kanauj. 

Here, with all due deference be it said. Dr. Bird seems 
to have fallen into the very error which he condemns; for 
it is abundantly evident that here, as has already been observ¬ 
ed respecting the sixth expedition,nhat the Indian spring 
after the close of the rains is meant. That spring occurs in 
Afghanistan much about the same time as our own in 
Europe is admitted. Indeed, it is observed in Afghanistan 
with the same kind of joyous festivities as it was in Europe, 
before more utilitarian notions prevailed ; but in this instance, 
where the months are mentioned, we can be left in no 
manner of doubt. Starting in the spring, we find froin TJthf 
that Mahmud crossed the Jumna on the 20th of Rajah 409 


1 Supra, p. 44^5. 
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December 1018, aild reached Kanauj on the 8th Sha’bali, 400 
nijanuary, 1019, and as this is declared to be a three months* 
journey, he must have started in October, so that he might 
have the whole of the six months of the cold season before 
him. The spring therefore alluded to was evidently not in 
accordance with the European season. 

Elphinstone has been led into the same error by following 
the guidance of Dr. Bird, and observes ‘‘The whole of 
this expedition is indistinctly related by Firishta. Ho copies 
the Persian writers, who, adverting to the season in their 
own country, make Mahmud begin his march in spring. Had 
he done so he need not have gone so high in search of fords, 
but he would have reached Kanauj at the beginning of the 
periodical rains, and carried on all his subsequent movements 
in the midst of rivers during that season. It is probable 
he would go to Peshawar before the snow set in above the 
passes, and would cross the Indus early in November.** 

In this last passage he acutely suggests as Mahmud’s 
probable movement, that which actually occurred, except 
that he must have crossed the Indus in October. There 
is, therefore, no correction necessary, and the native 
authorities have been wrongly censured. 

He continues :—“His marches are still worse detailed. 
He goes first to Kanauj ; then back to Mirat, and then back 
again to Mattra. There is no clue to his route, advancing 
or retiring. He probably came down by Mirat, but it is 
quite uncertain how he returned.** Dr. Bird also remarks 
upon Firi8hta*8 ignorance of geography, upon the army 
moving about in all directions, without any obvious reason. 

All this arises following Firishta too implicitly, without 
referring to more original and authentic sources. The 
statement in the Yamini is clear enough, and it does not 
appear why Firishta should have departed from it. 

The Yamini says that, after passing by the borders of 
Kashmir, that is, close under the sub-Himalayan range, 
limd crossing the Jumna, Mahmud takes Baran, which is the 
wmimt name of the present Bulandshaht, for which mord 
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modern authors, not knowing what **Baran” was, substitute 
*‘Mirat”—then Kulchand’s fort, which is the Mahaban of 
the other—then crossing the Jumna he takes Mathura—and 
then recrossing the Jumna, he proceeds to Kanauj, and takes 
that and its seven detached forts, of which the ruins of some 
may still be traced. He then goes to Munj, “a city of 
Brahdians,” or, as Briggs says, “of Rajputs,” for which there 
is no authority—his original being merely “fighting men,” 
This place must be the same as the old town of Manjbawani 
or Majhawan, the ruins of which are still visible on the Pandu 
river, ten miles south of Kanhpur. It is in the heart of the 
country of the Kanauji Brahmans. He then proceeds to 
Chandalbhor’s fort of Asni, lower down on the banks of the 
Ganges, ten miles N. E. from Fathpur, where at a la^er 
period we find Jaichand depositing his treasure. It is a very old 
town, founded, it is said, by Aswani Kuraara, the son of Suraj, 
•159 who held a sacrifice there, and founded a city called after his 
own name. On the 25th of Sha’ban, after capturing Sharwa 
or Sarua,—which I conceive to be either Seunra on the Ken, 
between Kalinjar and Banda, or Sriswa-garh on the Pahonj, 
not far from Kunch,—^he reaches the retreat of Chand Rai 
in the hills These hills must bo those of Bundelkhand, 
for there are no others which he could have reached before 
the close of Sha’ban, seeing he only arrived at Kanauj on 
the 8th. There is to be sure no mention of his crossing or 
recrossing the Jumna, but this is no valid objection, for 
neither is there any mention of his crossing the Panjab on" 
his return to Ghazni. Of the two places mentioned above, 

, in the plains of Bundelkhand, Sriswa-garh or Sriswa-garh, 
appears the moat probable; for we know it to have been a 
place of considerable importance in the annals of the Bun¬ 
delkhand Rajas; for about two centuries after this, the 
bard Ghand informs us, that several chiefs were slain in 
defending it against Pirthi Rai of Dehli, who for the pur¬ 
pose of capturing it, had crossed the river Sind, which was 
the boundary between his dominions and those of Parmal 
Chandel, the Raja of Mahoba. It is to be observed that no 
other author except ’Utbi mentions the name of Sharwa-* 
later authors not being able to identify it. Mahmud’s pro* 
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gress under the explanation now given appears to have been 
regular and consistent. 

The Bauzatu-s Safa observes the same order, with the 
omission of some of the names. First, the fort of a convert¬ 
ed Hindu (Baran); then the fort of Kulchand (Mahaban); 
then the holy city not mentioned by name (Mathura); then 
Kanauj; then Munj; then the fort of Chandpal; and lastly, 
the pursuit of Chand Raja. The Habibu-s Siyar follows this 
statement, omitting all occurrences after the capture of 
Kanauj. Nizamu-d din and Firishta have reversed this 
order, and make Mahmud proceed direct to Kanauj, then 
back to Mirat or Baran, then to Mahaban, then to Mathura, 
then to the seven forts on the banks of a river, which the 
Tg^rikh'i Alfi adds were under the Dehli Raja; then to Munj, 
then to the fort of Chandpal, then in pursuit of Chandrai. 

The following is extracted from Nizamu-d din Ahmad. 
The number of troops which accompanied the Sultan is not 
mentioned. ’Utbi says he had 20,000 volunteers from Trans- 
oxiana. Mirkhond says these were in addition to his own 
troops. Firishta says he had 100,000 chosen horse and 20,000 
northern foot. 

‘Tu A.H. 409, Sultan Mahmud marched at the head cf 
bis army with the resolution of conquering the kingdom of 
Kanauj. When, having crossed seven dreadful rivers, he 
reached the confines of the kingdom, the governor of the 
p’ace, whose name was Kora, submitted to him, sought his 
protection, and sent him presentsh 

‘‘The Sultan then arrived at the fort of Barna. The 
governor, whose name was Hardat, left the fort under the 
care of his tribe and relations,^ and sought to conceal him¬ 
self elsewhere. The garrison, finding themselves unable to 
defend the fort, capitulated in a few days, agreeing to pay 
a thousand times a thousand (1,000,000) dirhams, which is 

.1 In the Yamini this conversion is ascribed to the ruler 
of Baran, and in the Habibu-s Siyar also, which Firishta by 
some mistake has quoted as Lis own authority. Firishta 
makes Mahmud stay three days in Kanauj. 

'%]f^Kaum okhwcshanrl 
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equal to 2,50,000 rupees, and also to present him with thirty 
elephants. . 

“The Sultan marched thence to the fort of Mahawan, 
on the banks of the river Jumna. The chief of the place, 
whose name was Kulchandar, mounted his elephant with 
the intention of crossing over the stream and flying away, 
but the Sultan’s army pursued, and when they approached 
him he killed himself with his dagger. 

“To live in the power of an enemy 
Is much worse than to die.” 

The fort was captured, and eighty-five elephants, be¬ 
sides much other booty, fell into the hands of the victors, 

“Proceeding from this place, the king arrived at 
Mathura,* which was a very large city full of magnificent 
temples It is the birth-place of Krishn (or) Basdeo, whom 
the Hindus venerate as an incarnation of God. When the 
Sultan reached the city no one came out to oppose him,® 
The Sultan’s army plundered the whole city and set fire to 
the temples. They took immense booty, and by the Sul¬ 
tan’s order they broke up a golden image which was ninety, 
eight thousand three hundred miskals in weight; and there 
was also found a sapphire weighing four hundred and fifty 
miskals. 

“It is said that Chandar Rai, who was one of the Rajas 
of Hindustan, possessed a very powerful and famous elephant. 
The Sultan desired to purchase it at a very largo price, but 
could not get it.^ When the Sultan was returning from, 
Kanauj, this elephant one night broke away from the other 
elephants, and went without any driver to the Sultan’s camp,, 
who took it, and being much pleased, he called it 
Khudadad (the gift of God). 

1 

2 Firishta says it belonged to the Raja ofDehli, for 
which there is no authority. He also says the Sultan 
remained twenty days at MatWa. 

3 Previous to this Firishta makes the Sultan attack Iia|a' 
Chandpal, who evacuates his fort, and sends his treasure 

the hills. He makes Chand Rai also fly to the hills. 
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“When he returned to Ghaznin, he had the value of the 
spoil counted. It was found to consist of 20,000,000, dirhams 
63,000 captives, and 350 elephants.”— Tabakal4 Akbari. 

There are not fewer difficulties to contend with when we 
come to consider the names of the Hindu chiefs. TJtbi calls 
the ruler of Kanauj Rai Jaipal and Puru Jaipal, meaning the 
same Jaipal wh ) has already been spoken of as the Raja of 
Lahore, Mirkhond and Khondamir also call him Jaipal. He 
is the same as the Nardajanpal of A1 Biruni, of which none of 
his commentators are able to restore the correct reading. 
Nizamu-d din Ahmad and Firishta call him Kora, or, accord¬ 
ing to Briggs, Koowur-Ray. We are at a loss what grounds 
these later authors have for this statement. It may, perhaps, 
be equivalent to Puru, and be meant for Kunwnr, “a raja’s 
son,” a term of common use in the present day. Bird says 
he was called Kora from the appellation of his tribe ; but 
there is no such tribe, unless Gaiir be meant, which would be 
spelt in nearly a similar form. However this may bo, we 
must, improbable as it may seem, follow the statement of 
’Utbi, and conceive that the Raja of Lahore was at this time 
in possession of Kanauj, There are certain details given 
which favour this notion. The son of this Puru Jaipal is, 
according to the Yaviini, Bhim-pai, who writes to Chand Rai, 
respecting the Musulmans, as if he had long been in com¬ 
munication with them. This Bhim-pal speaks of his uncle 
having been forcibly converted, which uncle, as we have 
already seen, seems evidently to be the same as Nawasa Shah. 

We also find Puru Jaipal holding dominions on the other 462 
side of the Ganges during the next campaign on the Rahib. 

We may suppose, therefore, that, without being de facto ruler 
throughout these broad domains, he may have held a sort of 
suzerainty or paramount rule, and was then in the eastern 
portion of his dominions, engaged in settling the nuptials of 
his son, Bhim-pal, or had altogether transferred his re^sidence 
to these parts, to avoid the frequent incursions of his Muham¬ 
madan persecutors, who, in their late expedition to Thauesar, 
had shown that it was impossible for him to maintain inde¬ 
pendence in Lahore. Like as the reigning family was driven 
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twm Kabul to Bhera, and from Bhera to Lahore, bo it seems 
now to have been driven from Lahore to Kanauj. 

The Chandalbhor Phur, or Pur, in (some copies of the 
Yamini, the ruler of Asi, may, perhaps, indicate that the 
Raja was a Chandel Rajput, for Asi is close to the spot where 
we find that clan now established. The name Phur may have 
some connection with the legendary Fur, or Porua, who 
opposed Alexander ; for, be it observed, his capital is re¬ 
presented by Indian geographers to have been in the neigh¬ 
bourhood of Allahabad ; and the Rajas of Kumaun, who are 
themselves Chandels, represent themselves to be descended 
from this Fur, the ruler of Kanauj and Prayag. So addicted 
are the Asiatics to ascribe this name to Indian potentates 
that some Arabic authors name evr-.n Rai Pithaura as Puras. 
On this name and the analogies which it suggests, much 
might be added, but it would lead us beyond the immediate 
purport of this Note to discuss thern.^ 

Chand Rai, perhaps, also indicates the same lineage, for 
his dominions must have adjoined Bimdelkhand, in which 
province are included Mahoba and Chanderi, the original seats 
from vhich the Chandels emigrated. 

Thirteenth Expedition,—Battles of the Rahil A.H. 412.— 
^Utbi mentions no year for this expedition. Nizamu-d din 
Ahmad attributes it to 410 Firishta to 412. The latter is the 
most probable. Mirkhond and Khondamir make no men¬ 
tion of it. ’Ulbi places the scene on the Rahib, which we 
know from Al Biruni to be on the other side of the 
Ganges, and is either the Ramganga, or the Sye— 
apparently the latter in the preseat instance. 

The other authors place the scene on the Jumna, and we 
might consider their account to refer to some other expedition, 
were not Puru Jaipal mentioned in both, as well as the circums- 

1 Compare Ritter, Erdkunde von Asien, Vol. IV. Part 1. 
^ 453. Elphinstone, History of India, Vol. I p. 467, Lassen, 
mi/lik>potamia Indica, p. 16. Bohlen, Das alteilndieny VoK I. 
p. 91. Lassen, Indiscke Alterthumshunde, Vol. II. pp. 147, 
J95. Hadika,tu4 Akalim, v. “Allahabad.’* Yadgar-iBahaduri, 
“Kanauj.” B'wd'e tiistory of Oujarai, p. 138. Haiyiduft 
Haiwain^ by Shaikh Abu-1 Fath Damari. 
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tanoe of the surptise by eight men "swimming over the river. 
It is also worthy of remark that A1 Biruni gives the death of 
Pur Jaipal in 412 A.H., which makes it highly probable that 
he was slain in this very action, though that fact is not 
expressly mentioned in the Tarikh Yamini, 

Dr. Bird doubts this expedition altogether, because an¬ 
other expedition occurs against Kalinjar, and the two appear 
to have been in reality one. But here not even Firishta 
represents that Mahmud went to Kalinjar, though he was 
engaged with the Baja of that place. ’Utbi’s statement must 
be received as conclusive respecting a movement as far as 
the Rahib ; though he mentions nothing about Kalinjar or 
Nanda Raja. Indeed, in that author we nowhere find men¬ 
tion of that submission to the Sultan, on account of which 
the Rai of Kanauj was sacrificed to the vengeance of the 
Hindu confederacy. 

That Puru Jaipal should be found on the other side of 
Rahib, as ’Utbi .says, or come to the aid of Nanda Raja, 
according to Nizamu-d din and Firishta, is confirmative, of the 
probability previously noticed, that he had then established 
himself far to the eastward of Lahore. 

The following is the statement of Nizamu-d din 

“It is said that when Sultan Mahmud heard that a Raja 
named Nanda^ had slain the Rai of Kanauj, for having re¬ 
cognized and submitted to the Sultan, he resolved to invade 
his territory. So, in a.h. 410, he marched again towards 
Hindustan. When he reached the banks of the Jumna, Pur 
Jaipal,2 who had so often fled before his troops, and who had 
now come to assist Nanda, encamped in face of the Sultan ; 
but there was a deep river between them, and no one passed 
over without the Sultan’s permission. But it so happened 
that eight of the royal guards of Mahmud’s army having 

.1 Firishta adds that many of the neighbouring princes 
had joined in league with Nanda, whom he calls Baja of 
Kalinjar. 

2 Firishta says 1 he Raja of the Pan jab, the grandson of 
Jaipal. [Sir H. Elliot’s MS. gives the name as “Taru Jaibal,’*] 
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orosfiwd the river together, they threw the whole army of Pur 
Jaipal into confusion, and defeated it. Pur Jaipal, with a 
few infidels, escaped. The eight men^ not returning to t he 
Sultan, advanced against the city of Bari,^ which lay in the 
vicinity. Having found it defenceless, they plundered it, and 
pulled down the heathen temples. 

The Sultan advanced from hence to the territory of 
Nanda, who, resolving on laille, collected a large army, 
which is said to have consisted of thirty-six thousand hor$e, 
one hundred and five thousand foot,"* and six hundred and 
forty elephants. When the Sultan approached his camp, he 
first sent an ambassador, calling upon him to acknowledge 
fealty, and embrace the Muhammadan faith. Nanda refused 
these conditions, and prepared to fight. Upon this, the Sultan 
reconnoitred Nanda’s army from an eminence, and observ¬ 
ing its vast numbers, he regretted his having come thither. 
Prostrating himself before God, he prayed for success and 
victory. When night came on, great fear and alarm enter¬ 
ed the mind of Nanda, and he fled with some of his perso¬ 
nal attendants, leaving all his baggage and equipments. 
The next day the Sultan, being apprized of this, rode out on 
horseback without any escort, and carefully examined the 
ground. When ho was satisfied that there was no ambush 
or strategical device, he stretched out his hands for plunder 
and devastation, Immense booty fell into the hands of the 
Musulmans, and five hundred and eighty of Nanda’s 
elephants, which were in the neighbouring woods, were taken. 
The Sultan, loaded with victory and success, returned to 
Ghaznin.”^-'^a6a/^a^^ Akhari. 

1 Firishta says that these eight must, of course, have 
been officers, each followed by his own corps. He gives no 
name to the city which was plundered. 

2 Nizamu-d din is the only author who states this. 
His account is fully confirmed by the statement of Abu Rihan, 
that Bari became the Hindu capita), after the loss of Kanauj. 

3 Forty-five thousand, in Firishta. 

4 Because, as Firishta adds, he was apprehensive about 
what might occur in the Panjab and other countries in 1 is 
r^, and w^as satisfied with what he had done that ^ar. ’ 
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Fourteenth Expedition.—Kir at, Nur, Lohkot, and Lahore^ 
A.H 413. We now lose the guidance of’Utbi, and are compelled 
to follow the more uncertain authority of later writers. It has 
been questioned whether this expedition ever took place. 
Elphinstone and Reinaud take no notice of it, and Bird says 
that it is a mere repetition of the previous one to Balnat ; 
and “the narratives evidently refer to the same place and 
transaction.** Even if they did refer to the same places, 
there is no reason why the transactions should not have been 
different. As Eirishta asserts that Kuriat^ and Nardein lie 
apparently between Turkistan and Hindustan, it is evident 
that he thought he was dealing w.th places which had nob 
yet been mentioned. His authority for assigning this position 
to the tract is not the TabaJcat-i Akbariy in which it is merely 
stated that the country has mountain passes, is very cold, 
abounds with fruit, and that its inhabitants worship lions. 
This latter, no doubt, alludes to the worship of Sakya Sinha 
(lion) the Buddha. But, though Firishta had little authority 
for his assertion, it is evident that he was correct in making 
it Kuriat. First, we must restore the true reading of Nardein. 
The latter, in the Tabakut-i Akbari and Kanzu l Mahpur 
is correctly given as “Nur ;** and “Kuriat** in the same works, 
in the original of Firishta, is correctly given as “Kirat.** 
Now, the position of Kirat and Nur is ascertained by refer¬ 
ring to A1 Biruni’s account of the Kabul river, which is thus 
described by him : “This body of water—the Kabul river— 
passes through the country of Lamghan, near the fort of 
Diruna, and is then joined by the waters of Nur and Kirat,^ 

1 [Compare with this General Cunningham’s Note, 
Vol. i. p. 3950 

2 Dow teads “Kiberat;** Briggs. “Kuriat** in the trans¬ 
lation, but “Itairat** in the text; Wilken, “Ferath ;** and 
“Kabrath.** The real reading being Kirat, which name may 
be the same as that of the mountaineers of Sanskrit geography. 

3 [In page 47, Vol. i., my translation of the Persian 
version of this passage differs:—“uniting near the fort of 
Diruna (the waters) fall into the Nurokirat; and this is correct 
according to the Persian the text, **...nazdik4 kalaH Diruna 
mujiamV mi-shavad wa dar db-i Nurokirit md uftad.** Sir H. 

{Continued) 
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When it reaches opposite Peshawar, it forms a considerable 
stream/’ etc. Here, then, we must look for the waters of 
Nur and Kirat, between the towns of Jalalabad and Peshawar, 
and we shall find that the country alluded to is that drained 
by the Kuner and Landye rivers—that is, Swat, Bajaur, and 
part of Kafiristan. This tract exactly corresponds*With the 
description given in the Tabakal4 Akhari; and plenty of 
Buddhist remains survive to explain the allusion to the 
worship of lions. 

466 On the supposition that Nur and Kirat were in the neigh¬ 
bourhood of Bajaur, there is no difficulty in tracing the 
progress of the conqueror during this invasion. On his way 
from Ghaznin, he makes an incursion across the Kabul river, 
and while his general is engaged in capturing Nur and build¬ 
ing the fort, to overawe the wild inhabitants, he himself pro¬ 
ceeds to the impregnable Lobkot, by the same road which he 
had previously travelled ; and then returned to Ghaznin after 
visiting Lahore. 

As the Habibu-s Siyar gives no account of this expedi¬ 
tion, the following narrative is taken from Nizamu-d din 
Ahmad. Firishta adds to it that the king of Lahore fled to 
Ajmir, and that Mahmud, before returning to Ghazni, nomi- 
nated commanders to the conquered provinces of Hindustan, 
and left troops for their protection. This author is mistaken 
in speaking of the stone which was found at Nardin, and was 
represented to be four thousand years old. He has in this 
respect, from* similarity of name, confounded this expedi¬ 
tion with that against Nindiina or Nardin, in the Balnat hills. 

'^About this time, the king learned that the inhabitants 
of the two mountainous tracts (darra) of Kirat and Nur, 
were all worshippers of idols, and possessed some very strong 
positions. The Sultan immediately gave orders that bis 
forces should be collected ; and having taken many black¬ 
smiths, carpenters, and stone-cutters with him, he 
proceeded towards those places. When he approached the 

Elliot followi Beinaud’s translation of the text of Biruoi, which 
certainly seems more accurate than the Persian version. Sse 
ifem. sur V Inde, 276.—Ed.] 
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country, he first attacked Kirat. This place was very cold, 
and abounded with fruit; and its inhabitants wure worship¬ 
pers of lions. Tlie chief of that forest, however, made sub- 
mission, and accepted Islam. All the other people also 
followed his example. Sahib ’Ali^ ibn liar, a Muhammadan, 
was sent to reduce Nur, which he accomplished. He founded 
. a fort at this place, and left 'Ali bin Kadr Juk- as governor 
of it. Islam spread in this part of the country by the consent 
of tho people and by the influence of force. 

“In A H. 412,’^ tlie king advanced toward Kashmir, and 
invested the stronghold of Lohkot.^ He stayed before it one 
month, but finding the fort, on account of its strength and 
loftiness, altogether impregnable, he decamped and proceed¬ 
ed towards Lahore and Bagar. He directed his followers to 
plunder the hill country, and immense booty was collected. 
The Sultan returned in the commencement of spring to 
Ghaznin.’'— Tabalcai-i Akbari, 

Fifteenth Expedition.—Gtvaliar and Kalinjar, a.h. 414.— 
This is another expedition resting only on the same authori¬ 
ties, and respecting which also doubts have been entertained, 
but there seems no reason to suppose that the restless bigotry 
of Mahmud did not undertake this new expedition. It docs 
not appear that he had yet visited Kalinjar, though he bad 
been twice in the neighbourhood. The mention of Gwaliar 
in connection with it seems to separate this altogether from 
the other expeditions towards Bundelkhand and the I#Gwer 
Doab. 

The following is from the TahakaUUAhhrai\’^ 

“In A.H. 413 (1021 A.D.) Mahmud again undertook an 
expedition against the territory of Nanda. Having reached 
the fort of Gwaliar, he besieged it. Four days after, the 

1 Firishta says son of Arslan Jazib. > 

2 Firishta says Sal Juki, and it is not improbable that 
some of that enterprising race were in Mahmud’s service, 

3 Firishta gives no year, but it may be implied that Jke 

ailudeg to 413 a,h., as he has a separate expedition for hoHU 
412 and 414. . . 

4 [S^e note in p, 466 supra,] 
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ehief of the place eent messengers promising thirty-five ele¬ 
phants, and solicited protection. The Sultan agreed to the 
terms, and from thence proceeded to Kalinjar. This is a fort 
unparalleled in the whole country of Hindustan for its 
strength. He invested this fort also, and, after a while, 
Nanda, its chief, presented three hundred elephants, and sued 
for peace. As these animals \rere sent out of the fort with¬ 
out riders,^ the Sultan ordered the Turks to seize and 
mount them The enemy perceiving this, was much sur¬ 
prised, and Nanda sent a copy of Hindi verses in praise of 
the Sultan, who gave it to the learned men of Hind and 
other poets who were at his court, who all bestowed their 
admiration upon them. He was much pleased with the 
compliment, and in return conferred on him the government 
of fifteen forts,- besides some other presents. Nanda 
4C8 acknowledged this favour by sending immense riches and 
jewels to the Sultan, who then victoriously and triumphantly 
returned to Ghaznin. 

“In A.H. 414, Mahmud mustered all his forces, and found 
them, besides those which were employed on duty in the 
different parts of his kingdom, to consist of fifty-four thou¬ 
sand horse and one thousand three hundred elephants.”— 
Tahakat’i Akbari, 

Sixteenth Expedition—Somnai, A.n. 416-7.—The acco¬ 
unts of this celebrated expedition are given in great detail by 
most authors. Those who follow fibn Asir and] Mirkhond 
make it commence with 410 h. Those who follow Firishta 
with 415 H, Dr. Bird has given good reason for preferring 
the former year, where be shows the necessity of paying 
attention to the Indian seasons in examining these expedi¬ 
tions. A few additional circumstances, not to be found in 
the HabihU‘8 Siyar^ are mentioned by others, authors and 
are shown in the following extracts. 

1 Firishta says that in order to put the bravery of the 

^vdtan’s troops to the test, the Raja had intoxicated these 
elephants with drugs, and that Mahmud ordered a seleot 
bp^^pf horie^ them or ^rive them away from 

2 Among wfa{t)h| idfli Firishta; was Salih|ar Hselt 
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Though Ihe position of Somnai is well-known in the 
district of the Guzerat peninsula, now called Bhabrewar, yet 
by some extraordinary mistake, in which he has been followed 
by Rampoldi, D’Herbelot considers it to be the same as 
Viziapiir in the Dekhin. 

[From the Kamilu4 Tawarikh of Ibn Asir' :— 

“In the year 414 h. Mahmud captured several forts and 
cities in Hind, and he also took the idol called Somnat. This 
idol was the greatest of all the idols of Hind. Every night 
that there was an eclipse the Hindus went on pilgrimage to 
the temple, and there congregated to the number of a hun¬ 
dred thousand persons. They believed that the souls of men 
after separation from the body used to meet there, according 
to their doctrine of transmigration, and that the ebb and flow 
of the tide was the worship paid to the idol by the sea, to 
the best of its power. Everything of the most precious 
was brought there; its attendants received the most 
valuable presents, and the temple was endowed with 
more than 10,000 villages. In the temple were amassed 469 
jewels of the most exquisite quality and incalculable value. 

The people of India have a great river called Gang, to w hich 
they pay the highest honour, and into which they cast the 
bones of their great men, in the belief that the deceased 
will thus secure an entrance to heaven. Between this river 
and Somnat there is a distance of about 200 parasangs, but 
water was daily brought from it with which the idol was 
washed. One thousand Brahmans attended every day to 
perform the worship of the idol, and to introduce the 
visitors. Three hundred persons were employed in shaving 
the heads and beards of the pilgrims. Three hundred and 
fifty persons sang and danced at the gate of ihe temple. 

1 [The account given of this expedition by Ibn Asir is 
the oldest one extant, and has been largely drawn upon by 
later writers. Firishta must have used it. Kazwini copied 
his account of the temple from it (see Vol. I. of this work, 
p. 97), and the extracts which follow this show boW much 
other authors are indebted to it. The whole account is mof^ 
specific in its details than those of its copyists. For^eili 
reasons the Editor has inserted it here in foU.] 
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Erery one of these received a settled allowance daily. When 
Mahmud was gaining victories and demolishing idols in 
India, the Hindus said that Somnat was displeased with 
these idols, and that if lie had been satisfied with them no 
one could have destroyed or injured them. When Mahmud 
heard this he resolved upon making a campaign to destroy 
this idol, believing that when the Hindus saw their prayers 
and imprecations to be false and futile, they would embrace 
the faith. 

**So he prayed to the Almighty for aid, and left Ghazni 
on the 10th Sha’ban, 414 h., with 30,000 horse besides 
volunteers, and took the road to Multan, which place he 
reached in the middle of Ramazan. The road from thence 
to India was through a barren desert, where there were 
neither inhabitants nor food. So he collected provisions for 
the passage, and loading 30,000 camels with water and corn, 
he started for Anhalwara. After he had crossed the desert, 
he perceived on one side a fort full of people, in which place 
there were wells. People came down to conciliate him, but 
be invested the place, and God gave him victory over it, 
for the hearts of the inhabitants failed them through fear. 
So he brought the place under the sway of Islam, killed the 
inhabitants, and broke in pieces their images. His men 
carried water away with them from thence and marched for 
Anhalwara, where they arrived at the beginning of Zi-1 Ka*da. 

“The chief of Anhalwara, called Bhim, fled hastily, and 
abandoning his city, he went to a certain fort for safety and 
to prepare himself for war. Yaminu-d daula again started 
470 for Somnat, and on his march he came to several forts in 
which were many images serving as chamberlains or heralds 
of Somnat, and accordingly be (Mahmud) called them Shaitan. 
He killed the people who were in these places, destroyed the 
fortifications, broke in pieces the idols, and continued his 
march to Somnat through a desert where there was little 
water. There he met 20,000 fighting men, inhabitants of 
that country, whose chiefs would not submit. So be sent 
some forces against them, who defeated them, put them to 
flight, and plundered their possessions. From thence they 
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matched to DabalwArah, which is two days* journey frotti 
Somnat. The people of this place stayed resolutely in 
it, believing that Somnat would utter his prohibition and 
drive back the invaders; but Mahmud took the place, 
slew the men, plundered their property, and marched on to 
Somnat. 

“He reached Somnat on a Thursday in the middle of 
Zi-1 Ka’da, and there he beheld a strong fortress built upon 
the sea shore, so that it was washed by the waves. The 
people of the fort were on the walls amusing themselves at 
the expense of the confident Musulmans, telling them that 
their deity would cut off the last man of them, and destroy 
them all. On the morrow, which was Friday, the assailants 
advanced to the assault, and when the Hindus beheld the 
Muhammadans lighting, they abandoned their posts, and 
left the walls. The Musulmans planted their ladders against 
the walls and gained the summit: then they proclaimed their 
success with their religious war-cry, and exhibited the 
prowess of Islam. Then followed a fearful slaughter, and 
matters wore a serious aspect. A body of Hindus hurried 
to Somnat, cast themselves on the ground before him, and 
•besought him to grant them victory. Night came on, and 
the fight was suspended. 

“Next morning, early, the Muhammadans renewed the 
battle, and made greater havoc among the Hindus, till they 
drove them from the town to the house of their idol, Somnat. 

A dreadful slaughter followed at the gate of the temple. 

Band after band of the defenders entered the tempi© to 
Somnat, and with their hands clasped round their necks, 
wept and passionately entreated him. Then again they issued 
forth to fight until they were slain, and bat few were left 
alive. These took to the sea in boats to make their escape, 
but the Musulmans overtook them, and some were killed and 471 
some were drowned. 

“This temple of Somnat was built upon fifty-six pillars 
of teak wood covered with lead. The idol itself was* fti a 
chamber ; its height was five cubits and its girth three cubits. 

This was what appeared to 4ho eye, but two cubits were 
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(hidden) in the basement. It had no appearance of bavulg 
been sculptured. Yaminu-d daula seized it, part of it he 
burnt, and part of it he carried away with him to Ghazni, 
where he made it a step at the entrance of the Jami’-masjid. 
The shrine of the idol was dark, but it was lighted by most 
exquisitely jewelled chandeliers. Near the idol was a chain 
of gold to which bells were attached. The weight of it was 
200 mans. When a certain portion of the night had passed, 
this chain was shaken to ring the bells, and so rouse a fresh 
party of Brahmans to carry on the worship. The treasury 
was near, and in it there were many idols of gold and silver. 
Over it there were veils hanging, set with jewels, every 
cne of which was of immense value. The worth of what 
was found in the temple exceeded two millions of dinars, 
all of which was taken. The number of the slain exceeded 
fifty thousand .”’—Ihn Asir.] 

The following is from the TarikJi-i Alfi 

“It is said that the temple of Somnat was built by one 
of the greatest Rajas of India. The idol was cut out of soUd 
stone, about five yards in height, of which two were buried 
in the earth. Mahmud, as soon as his eye fell on this idol, 
lifted up his battle-axe with much anger, and struck it with 
such force that the idol broke into pieces. The fragments 
of it were ordered to be taken to Gbaznin, and were cost 
“down at the threshold of the Jami’ Masjid,” where they 
are lying to this day. It is a well-authenticated fact that 
when Mahmud was about to destroy the idol, a crowd of 
Brahmans represented (to his nobles) that if he would desist 
from the mutilation they would pay several crores of gold 
coins into his treasury. This was agreed to by many of 
the nobles, who pointed out to the Sultan that he could 
472 not obtain so much treasure by breaking the image, and 
that the proffered money would be very serviceable. Mahmud 
replied, “I know this, hut I desire that on the day of 
resurrection I should be summoned with the words,‘Where 

I [The oontiiuiation of this chapter, relating to Mahmud 
return, will be found, supra page 249.] 
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Is that Mahmud who broke the greatest of the heathen 
idols? * rather than by these : ‘Where is that Mahmud who 
sold the greatest of the idols to the infidels for gold? ’ ” 
When Mahmud demolished the image, he found in it so many 
superb jewels and rubies, that they amounted to, and even 
exceeded an hundred times the value of the ransom which 
had been olfered to him by the Brahmans. 

“According to the belief of the Hindus, all the other idols 
in India held the position of attendants and deputies of 
Somnat. Every night this; idol was washed with “fresh” 
water brought from the Ganges, although that river must be 
more than two hundred parasangs distant. This river flows 
through the eastern part of India, and is held very sacred by 
the Hindus. They throw the bones of their dead into it. 

“It is related in many authentic historical works that 
the revenue of ten thousand populated villages was set apart 
as an endowment for the expenses of the temple of Somnat, 
and more than one thousand Brahmans were always engaged 
in the worship of that idol. There hung in this temple a 
golden chain which weighed two hundred Indian mans. To 
this were attached numerous bells, and several persons were 
appointed whose duty it was to shake it at stated times 
during day and night, and summon the Brahmans to worship. 
Amongst the other attendants of this temple there were 
three hundred barbers appointed to shave the heads of the 
pilgrims. There were also three hundred musicians and five 
hundred dancing-girls attached to it; and it was customary 
even for the kings and rajas of India to send their daughters 
ioT the service of the temple. A salary was fixed for every one 
of the attendants, and it was duly and punctually paid. On 
the occurrence of an eclipse multitudes of Hindus came to 
visit this temple from all parts of Hindustan. We are told 
by many historians that at every occurrence of this pheno* 
menon there assembled more than two hundred thousand 
persons, bringing offerings. It is said in the history of Ibn 
Asir and in that of Hafiz Abru^ that the room in which the 

1 Id Firishta this is related on the authority df the 
Zainu4 Ma^asir. 
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473 of Somnat was placed was entirely dark, and that it was 
illumined by the refulgence of the jewels that adorned the 
candelabra. In the treasury of this temple there were also 
found numberless small idols of gold and silver. In short, 
besides what fell into the hands of liis army from the plunder 
of the city, Mahmud obtained so much wealth in gold, 
jewels, and other valuables from this temple, that no other 
king possessed anything equal to it. 

“When Mahmud had concluded his expedition against 
Somnat, it was reported to him that Raja Bhim, chief of 
Nahrwara, who at the time of the late invasion had fled 
away, had now taken refuge in the fort of Kandama,^ which 
was by land forty parasangs distant from Somnat. Mahmud 
immediately advanced towards that place,* and when his 
victorious flags drew near the fort, it was found to be 
surrounded by much water, and there appeared no way of 
approaching it. The Sultan ordered some divers to sound 
the depth of the water, and they pointed him out a place 
where it was fordable. But at the same time they said that 
if the water (the tide) should rise at the time of their passing 
it would drown them all. Mahmud, having taken the advice 
of religious persons, and depending upon the protection of 
the Almighty God, proceeded with his army, and plunged 
with his horse into the water. He crossed over it in safety, 
and the chief of the fort having witnessed bis intrepidity, 
fled away. His whole property, with numerous prisoners, 
fell into the hands of the army of Islam. All men who were 
found in the fort were put to the sword.^ 

“After this conquest, Mahmud proceeded to invade the 
territory of the Bhatis, whose chief, being apprised of his 
intentions, proifered his obedience and submission.'* The king 

1 Firishta says Gandaba, which Briggs conceives to be 
Gandavi. Some copies read Khadaba or Khandava. [Ibo 
Asir has Kandahat, supra p. 249. It is probably Khandadar 
in Kathiwar. See Vol. i. p. 445.] 

2 (The M.S. I have used breaks oflf abruptly here—E d.] 

3 The statements in this paragraph are taken from the 
Rauzatu-s Safa, 

4 This is also mentioned in iho Bmzalu^s Safat \m% i$ 
not noticed by Firishta. 
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left him in possession of bis dominions, and returned to his 
own capital of Ghaznia.’’— Tarikh-i AIJi. 

..From the T(ibakal4 Akbari :— 

“When Mahmud resolved upon returning home from ‘ 
Somnat, he learned that Parama Dev, one of the greatest 474 
Ilajas of Hindustan, was preparing to intercept him. The 
Sultan, not deeming it advisable at the time to contend with 
this chief, went towards Multan, through Sind. In this 
journey his men suffered much in some places from scarcity 
of water, ai)d in others from want of forage. After enduring 
great difficulties, he arrived at Ghaznin in a.h. 417. 

“In this year, A1 Kadir Bi-llah wrote a letter to him, 
atjcompanied with standards (signalising him as sovereign') 
of Khurasan, Hindustan, Nimroz, and Rhwarizm, and granted 
titles to the Sultan, his sons and brothers. To the Sultan 
he gave the title of Kahfu-d daulat wau-1 Islam (Guardian 
of the State and of the Faith); to Amir Mas’iid that of 
Shahabu-d daulat and Jamalu-1 Millat (Lustre of the State 
and Ornament of the Faith); to Amir Muhammad of Jalalu-d 
daulat and Jamalu-1 Millat (Glory of the State and Ornament 
of the Faith); and to Amir Yusuf, of Azdu-d daulat and 
Mawaiyidu-1 Millat (Support of the State and Maintainer of 
the Faith). He at the same time assured Mahmud that he 
would recognise the person whom he should nominate as his 
successor. This letter reached the Sultan in Balkh.“*— 
TahakaUi Akbari, 

The difficulties experienced in the desert are thus related 
by Minhaju-s Siraj Juzjani. From the mention of Sind and 
Mansura, it is evident that Mahmud returned by a much more 
westerly course than he pursued in coming; and if we com¬ 
pare this narrative with the one given in the JamVu-l 
Hikayat (v. sup. p. 192), we shall be confirmed in this view, 
for the river there mentioned can be no other than the Sind 
or Panjnad. 

1 fThese words are not in the text but seem to be implied.] 

2 This letter must have been written in reply to one ad^ 
dressed to him by Mahmud after his capture of Somnat, from 
which there is an extract given in Yafii’s history. 
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From the TabaJcat-i Nasiri 

“On his return from Somnat through the territory of Sind 
and Mansuria, he resolved to take his army by way of the 
desert. On his demand for guides, a Hindu came forward 
and promised to lead the way. When tlie army of Islam had 
for some time^ marched behind him, and it became time to call a 
halt, people went in search of water, but it was nowhere found. 
The Sultan summoned the guide to his presence, and asked 
him where water was procurable. He replied, “I have 
devoted my life for the sake of my deity Somnat, and have 
brought thee and thy army into this desert, where no water 
is, in order that all may perish.*' The Sultan ordered the 
guide to be killed, and the army to encamp. He rested 
patiently until night came on, and then the Sultan went 
aside from the camp, and prostrating himself on the earth, 
entreated w'ith the deepest supplication Almighty God for 
aid in this extremity. When about a quarter of the night 
had elapsed, a light shone to the north of the camp. The 
Sultan ordered his army to march in that direction, and 
when day broke the Omnipotent led them to a place where 
there was a supply of water. Thus did all the Musulmans 
escape from this imminent danger.”'^— Tahakai-i Nasiri, 

From the Rauzatu-s Safa :— 

“It is related that when Sultan Mahmud had achieved 
the conquest of Somnat, he wished to fix his residence there 
for some years, because the country was very extensive, 
possessed many unusual advantages, as w ell as several mines 
which produced pure gold. Indian rubies were brought 
there from Sarandip, one of the dependencies of the kingdom 
of Guzerat. His ministers represented to him that to forsake 
Khurasan, which had been taken from his enemies after so 
many battles, and to make Somnat the seat of government 
was very improper. In short, the King made up bis mind 
to return, and ordered that some man should be appointed 

1 [The text says ^'yaksJiaba” In the Jami'U’l Hikayat 
the period is said to have been three days—p. 192.] 

2 Firishta adds that many of the troops died raging 
mad from the intolerable heat and thirst. 
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to hold and carry on the administration of the country. 
The ministers observed that it was impossible for a stranger 
to maintain possession, and therefore he should assign it to 
one of the native chiefs. The Sultan accordingly held a 
council to settle the nomination, in concurrence with such 
of the inhabitants as were well disposed towards him. Some 
of them represented to him that amongst the ancient royal 
families no house was so noble as that of the Dabshilims, 
of whom only one member survived, and he had assumed 
the habit of a Brahman, and was devoted to philosophical 
pursuits and austerity .^—Rauzatus SafaJ 

With respect to the name of Somnat. Firishta obeerves 
“that Soma was the name of a prince, after whom the idol 
Nat was called—Nat signifying among the Hindus lord or 
chief—and is rendered applicable to idols. Thus we have 
Jagnat, the lord of the creation.** Bird, in one part of 
his work, says that it is derived from the Sanskrit Suayambhu 
Nath, “self-existing lord;’* but in another part, more correctly, 
from Soma Nath, “the moon-lord,” or “regent of the moon,** 
which was one of the names under which Mahadeva was 
worshipped. It is evident from the statement of A1 Biruni 
that Somnat was no idol, but the lingam or phallic emblem 
of that deity. The embellishments of the story have been 
commented on by Wilson. “The earlier Mohammadan 
writers say nothing of the mutilation of its features, for, in 
fact, it had none ; nothing of the treasures it contained, 
which, as it was solid, could not have been within it. ♦ ♦ ♦ 
Firishta invents the hidden treasure of rubies and pearls 
with quite as little warrant. Somnath was in fact a linga, 
a nath, or deity ascribed to Soma, the moon, as having 
been erected by him in honour of Siva. It was one of the 
twelve principal types of that deity, which were celebrated 
in India at the time of the first Muhammadan invasion.*’ 
That there were, however, precious stones upon this lingam 
we know from the account of A1 Biruni, who tells us that 
the top was garnished with them and with gold. He also 

1 See tn/m, extracts from Majma*^ Wasaya. 

2 [Lith. Ed., Vol. iv. p. 48.] 
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informs us that the name of “moon-lord** was derived from 
the fact of the stone being washed with more particular 
ceremony twice during the month, at the full and new moon. 

The resemblance which the Muhammadan authors wish 
to establish between this lingam and the Arabian Lat seems 
to be a mere fancy ; for though there was doubtless at one 
time considerable connection between these parts of India 
and Arabia, it does not appear to have been exemplified in 
this particular instance. 

There is one other matter which seems to require a 
passing notice in this place, as of late years it has engaged 
some attention. I allude to the removal of the Somnat 
gates. 

477 Seventeenth Expedition.—Jais of Jud. (a h. 417.—This 
expedition is also recorded only by the later authorities, but 
the attack upon the Jats is not in itself improbable, though some 
of its attendant circumstances are. It is probable that, on the 
dissolution of the kingdom of Lahore, the Jats of the Jud hills 
acquired considerable power, and by predatory incursions were 
able to harry their neighbours. Their advance so far from 
their own country to attack the Muhammadan army, and the 
strength of the force with which they opposed it, show that 
they possessed no inconsiderable power. From a passage 
quoted by M Reinaud from the Kamilu4 Tawarikh, (416 h.), 
it appear that they had invaded principality of Mansura and 
had forced the Musulman Amir to abjure his religion.^ It 
does not quite appear what particular portion of the hilly 
country is here meant, but most probably the Salt range, on 
the part nearest to Multan. The Jats have now moved 
further to the north and east, but some of their clans point to 
the Salt range as their original seats. ^ 

The chief improbability, and it is almost insurmountable, 
consists in Mahmud’s being able to organise a powerful fleet 
pf fourteen hundred boats at Multan, and in being opposed 
by at least four thousand boats manned by mountaineers. 
Even in a time of the briskest trade, fourteen hundred boats 


1 Memoire 8ur V Inde^ p. 272. 
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could not bo collected in all the rivers of the Pan jab. It is 
also remarkable that Mahmud should choose to fight at all on 
the river, when his veteran troops would have been so much 
more effective on land than on water. If he could have 
equipped so large a fleet on a sudden emergency, it adds to 
the surprise which Elphinstone invites us to entertain, that 
Mahmud, neither in going to or returning from Somnat availed 
himself of the Indus. On his return, however, he does seem 
to have come for some way on the banks of the Indus. 

As the year 417 h. began on the 22nd Feb., 1026, there 
was ample time for Mahmud to have returned to Ghazni in 
order to escape the heats and rains of Hindustan, and return 
again to Multan before the Ghazni winter, all within the same 
year. 

The following account is taken from Nizamu^d din 
Ahmad :— 

*Tn the same year (417 h.), the Sultan, with a view to 
punish the Jats, who had molested his army on his return 
from Somnat, led a large force towards Multan, and when he 
arrived there he ordered fourteen hundred boats to be built, 
each of which was armed with three firm iron spikes, project¬ 
ing one from the prow and two from the sides, so that any¬ 
thing which came in contact with them would infallibly be 
destroyed.* In each boat were twenty archers, with bows and 
arrows, grenades*^ and naphtha ; and in this way they proceed¬ 
ed to attack the Jats, who having intelligence of the arma¬ 
ment, sent their families into the islands and prepared tbem- 
selves for the conflict. They launched, according to some, 
four, and according to others, eight thousand boats, manned 
and armed, ready to eagage the Muhammadans. Both fleets 
met, and a desperate conflict ensued. Every boat of the JaIs 
that approached the Moslem fleet, when it received the shock 
of the projecting spikes, was broken and overturned. Thus 
most of the Jats were drowned, and those who were not so 

1 For a similar mode of armament about the same period, 
Bee Vhronicles of the Crusades, p. 1^9. 

2 explosive or inflammable 
missile.] 
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destro37ed were put to the sword.' The Sultan’s army pro¬ 
ceeded to the places where their families were concealed, and 
took them all prisoner.?. The Sultan then returned victorious 
to Ghaznin.”— Tahakat i Akhari. 


NOTE E. 

Coim of the Ghdzniviiks and Ghotians 

[“The Coins of the King of Ghazni” form the subject of 
two valuable papers by Mr. Thomas in the Jrounal of ihc Roval 
Asiatic Socict\f‘‘ the hist of which is followed by a supplement 
on the Coins of the Ghori dynasty. The same writer has 
also published tw^o papers on the Coins of the “Patan Sultans 
of Hindustan,” beginning with Muhammad Ghori (1193 a.d.) 
and extending to Sikandar Shah (1554 a.d.). These articles 
contain so much that is useful by way of correction and 
illustration, that a few extracts and a general summary of 
the results so far as they relate to the reigns noticed in the 
present volume are here given. 

479 Among the coins noticed by Mr. Thomas is an important 

one described by M. Dorn in the Bulletin de V Academie hn^ 
periale des Sciejices de Saint Petersbourg, Tom. xii., 1855, This 
is a coin struck at Ghazni in 359 a.h., bearing the name of 
the Samani suzerain Mansur bin Nuh and of Bilkatigin as 
ruler in Ghazni. The succession of Bilkatigin after the death 
of Alptigin has been passed unnoticed by almost all histori¬ 
ans, but the JamVu‘l Hikayat has two stories (pp. 180-181 
supra) in which he is spoken of as ruler, and the TahakaUi 
Nasiri (p. 267 supra), on the authority of Baibaki, states that 
Bilkatigin was raised to the throne on the death of Alptigin’s 
son, Abu Is’hak (in 367 a.h ), and that he reigned two years. 

Firishla’s version is that Alptigin conquered Ghazni in 
351, and died in 365, when he was succeeded by h*s son, Abu 
Is’hak, who dying two years afterwards, was followed by 
Subuktigip. This account is consistent in itself, but ^ is npt 

1 Firishta adds that some of the Jat boats were set on 

fire. 

2 [Vol. ix. p. 267, and Vol. xvii. p. 138.] 
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reconcilable with tbe fact of Bilkatigin’d coin bearing the 
dale of 359. It can hardly be supposed that the name of 
Bilkatigin would be found upon a coin struck at Ghazni in 
the life time of Alptigin, although indeed there are coins 
extant bearing the same name Bilkatigin which were struck 
at Balkh twenty*five years earlier in a.h. 325. 

The TabakaiA Nasiri (page 267 supra) states that Alpti¬ 
gin died eight years after the conquest of Ghazni, which is 
placed by Fi f ishta in 351 (962 A D.) This would make the 
year of his death to be 359 (969 a.d.), the date of Bilkatigin’s 
coin. Mr. Tiioinas, therefore, places the death of Alptigin in 
359, leaving the interval between that year and 366, the 
the date of Subuktigin’s accession, to be filled up by Abu 
Is’hak and Bilkatigin. 

“The opinion advanced by many Muhammadan authors 
that Subnktigin should be looked upon as the first monarch 
of the Ghaznavi race, is not borne out by the record on his 
money : on the contrary, however powerful and virtually 
independent they may have been, Subnktigin, Ismail, and 
Mahmud himself in the early days of his rise, all acknowledg¬ 
ed the supremacy of the Samani emperors, and duly inscrib¬ 
ed on the currency struck by themselves as local governors, 
the name of the Lord Paramount, under whom they held 
dominion. It was not until the year 389 ah. (999 ad.) 
that the house of Ghazni assumed independence as sovereign ^gQ 
princes, which event is duly marked on Mahmud’s medals of 
the period, in the rejection of the name of the Suzerain 
Samani, and the addition of the prefix Amir to his own titles. 

“The numerous coins of Mahmud, in their varied titular 
superscriptions, mark most distinctly the progressive epochs 
of his eventful career, commencing with the comparatively 
humble prseiiomen of Saifu-d daula, bestow^ed cn him by 
Nuh bin Mansur in 384 a.h., proceeding onwards to the then 
usual Samani titles of sovereignty, Al amir, As Saiyid, con¬ 
joined; with the epithets Yaminu-d daula and Arninu-l millat 
conferred on him by the Khalif Al Kadir-bi-llah, advancing 
next to the appellation Nizamu-d din, and the occasional 
prefix of the pompous designations of Maiiku-1 Mamalik and 
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MalikU'l muluk, and finally ending in the disuse oF all titular 
adjuncts, and the simple inscription of the now truly celebrat¬ 
ed name he had received at his birth. 

“The absence of any numismatic record of the title of 
Ghazi, said to have been adopted by Mahmud on his return 
from some of his early expeditions into India, leads to an 
inference, not altogether unsupported by other negative 
evidence, that the term in question was not introduced into 
current use, in the full sense of its more modern acceptance, 
till a somewhat later period. 

^ * :¥ * * * 

“Mahmud is related to have assumed the title of ‘Sultan,* 
and to have been the first Oriental potentate who appropriated 
this termJ A reference to the coins of this prince, however, 
leads to some doubt on the subject, and although their testi¬ 
mony in no wise militates against the generally received 
account of the origin of the designation, yet it inferentially 
controverts the assertion of its immediate adoption and use 
by Mahmud himself. ♦ ♦ ♦ ♦ Had Mahmud assumed 
this prsenoraen, or had he received it from any competent 
authority, he would most probably have inscribed the appel- 
lation on his coins, whereon it will be seen ho at one time 
much rejoiced to record his greatness. Moreover, had tliis 
title been adopted and employed by Mahmud in the sense in 
which it was subsequently used, it is but reasonable to infer 
481 that it would have been continued by his immediate suc¬ 
cessors, and, as such, would have appeared on their money ; 
whereas, the first Ghaznavi sovereign who stamps his coinage 
with the term is Ibrahim, 451 a.h. During the interval, the 
designation had already been appropriated by another dyn¬ 
asty, the Saljuk Tughrii Beg having entitled himself Sultan 
so early as 437 a h,, if not before that date. 

♦ ♦ * ♦ 

“The coins of Mahmud also afford evidence on the non- 
recognition of the Khalif A1 Kadir-bi-llah in the province of 

1 Khulasatu4 Akhban (Price), ii. 282; Elphinsfone^s India, i. 5S&* 
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Khurasan, until about eight years subsequent to his virtual 
accession. It is necessary to premise that in the year 381 
A H. the Khalif A1 Taia'li-llah was dethroned by the Euwai- 
bide Bahau-d daula, the then Amiru-l umara of the Court of 
Baghdad, and his place supplied by Ahmad bin Is’hak, who 
was elevated to the Khilafat under the denomination of 
Al Kadir-bi-llah. The author of the Turtkli-i Guzida relates 
that ‘the people of the province of Khurasan objecting to 
this supercession, which was justified by no offence on the 
pari of the late pontiff, continued to recite the public prayers 
in his name; and it was not until Mahmud of Ghazni, in 
disavowing his allegiance to the Samanis, became supreme 
in that country, that any alteration in the practice was effect¬ 
ed, when Mahmud, between uhom and the new Imam there 
existed a friendly understanding, directed the Khutbah to be 
read in the liame of Al Kadir.’ 

“The accuracy of this relation is fully borne out by the 
archaeological evidence furnished by the collection under 
notice, Mahmud’s coins invariably bearing the designation of 
the superseded Khalif Al Taia* in conjunction with his own 
early title of Saifu*d daula, up to the year 387 h., while his 
money of a closely subsequent period in marked by the 
simultaneous appearance of the name of Al Kadir in associa¬ 
tion with his own newly-received titles of Yaminu-d daula 
and Aminu-l millat.^ Another medal bears unusually ex¬ 
plicit testimony to this self-imposed submission, in the addi¬ 
tion made to Mahmud’s detailed honorary denominations 
which are here seen to conclude with the novel designation 4.32 
of Walt Amiru-l mwwinm-—Servant of the Commander of 
the faithful.” 

The coins of Alptigin bear the name of the Saniani 
sovereign ’Abdu-1 malik, followed by “Alptigin.” That of 
Bilkatigin has the name of Mansur bin Nuh, and below it 


1 [These passage are very sug^icstive. The honours and 
high sounding titles conferred upon Mahmud as a champion 
of the Faith had been well earned, but his merits might per¬ 
haps have passed unrewarded, but for the personal servioe 
rendered to the usurping Khalif.] 
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“Bilkatigin.” Those of Subuktigin are of similar character. 
They bear the names of Nuh bin Mansur and Subuktigin, as 
also that of the Khalif At Taia' li liah. 

The various legends on the coins of Mahmud have been 
already noticed. 

Muhammad. —The legend is, *^Jalalu-d daulat wa jamalu-l 
millat, Muhammad bin Mahmud;—the glory of the State and 
the beauty of the Faith, Muhammad son of Mahmud.” 

Another coin bears his father’s titles, 
u-a Aminu-l Millat, Niztuvu-d din Ahu-l Kasim Muhammad bin 
Mahmud 

The name of the Khalifa A1 Kadir bi-llah also appears. 

Mas’ud.— The coins of this sovereign ditfer considerably 
in their legends. Some have the simple legend ^'Mas'ud or 
Mas'ud bin Mahmudd' Others have the titles '\Sulhinu4 
mu\izzanu Maliku-l \dam; the great Sultan, king of the world.” 
Another legend is ecpially high sounding, but of a religious 
character. Nasir dinudiah Hafiz dbadu-llah, Zahir Khalifudlah; 
defender of the religion of God, protector of the servants of 
God, supporter of the Khalifa of God.” In others this is 
OOUiidiGKQdmio '^jYasiru-ddinuMah Aim SaddMas'ud bin MaJr 
niudd' other changed into ''Nasiru-d dlnu-Uah Hafiz 

Ubadu-ilah; defender of the religion of God, protector of the 
servants of God.” On the earlier coins the name of the 
Khalifa A1 Kadir bidlah appears, on later ones the name of 
A1 Kaim bi Amru-llah, bis son and successor designate is 
added, and after the death of A1 Kadir the name of Al Kaim 
appears alone. 

Maudud. — ^\Shahabu-d daulat wa Kiitbu-l millat; the meteor 
of the State and the pole-star of Religion.” In some coins 
*^Abu-l ; father of victory” is added; and in others it is 
substituted for A7///'//-/Another variety in the legend 
is ''Fakhru-limlat, the glory of the faith.” 

The name of the Khalifa, Al Kaim bi Amru-llah. 

'Abdu-b Rashid. 'Izzu-d daulat, Zainud millat, 
Sharafudluh; the glory of the State, the ornament of Religion, 
tbe Kasioured of God,” 
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Khalifa’s name, A1 Kaim bi Amni-llah. 

FarrijkH‘ZAD. — On some coins the simple name 
**Farrukh‘Zad'^ or ''Farruhh-zad bin Md'sud.^* On others 
the titles ''Jamalu-d dauhit wa Kamalud millat; the ornament 
of the State and the Perfection of Religion.” He is also 
called in some *‘Abu SIwja, father of courage.” 

Name of the Khalifa, Al Kaim bi Araru-llah. 

Ibrahim. —The legends of the coins issued in the long 
reign are very various. The simplest is ^'Ibrahim bin Mas'ud^ 
Another is ''Abu Muzaffar Ibrahim.'* Others are "Sultanu4 
'azamy the great Sultan” ; "Zahiru-d daulaty the protector of 
the State ;” "Nasiru-d daulaty "Zahirud millaty defender of 
the State and protector of the Faith ;” Kahirud rnuluky 
Saiyidu-s Salatiny conqueror of kings and chief of monarchs ” 

The Khalifa’s name Al Kaim bi Amru-llah. 

Mas’ud II.— "Abu Su'd, the happy ;” Sultanud 'azamy 
the great king ; "Sultanud \idily the just king ;” "Ala'u-d 
difulat wa Sanaud 7riillcrty supreme in the State, pre-eminent 
in Religion "Zahirud imaUy defender of the Faith;” 
"Nizamu-d din, administrator of Religion ;” "MaulaU-8 
Salatiny king of kings.” All these various titles were used, 
and sometimes two or more of them on one coin. 

The Khalifa’s name, Al Mustazhar bi-llah. 

Arslan.—“A s Sultanud 'azainy SulUmu-d daulaty Malik 
Arslan bin Mas'ud." 

The Khalifa, Al Mustazhar bi-llah. 

Bahram. — "Bahram Shah, Sultanud 'azamy Yaminu-d 
daulat." 

Khalifa, Al Mustarshad bi-llah. 

Khusru Shah. — "As Sultanud *azam, Mu'izzu~d daulai, 
The Great Sultan, Glory of the State.” 

Khalifa, Al Muktafi l-Amru-llah. 

Khusru Malik.— "Sultanud 'azam ; Taju-d daulai, 
Crown of the State ; Siraju-d daulai. Lamp of the State.” 

Khalifas, Muktafi and Mustanjid. 

Muhammad Ghori.—T his conqueror is called by many 
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484 historians Shahabu-d din, a name which the Rauzaiu-s Safa 
tells us was changed to Mu’izzu d din when his brother 
Ghiyasu-d din became king. He is also commonly known 
as Muhammad Sam or Muhammad bin Sam, a name which 
the coins show him to have borne in common with his 
brother. The superscription on his coins is '‘As SuUam-l 
^azam Mu'izzu-d dunya wau-d din Abud 3hizoffar 
Muharnmad bin Sam'' On some coins this is contracted into 
“SuUanu-l 'azam Abu-l Muzajfar Muhammad bin Samf' and 
on others to '‘Sulhinud \tzam Muhammad bin Sam." 

The most interesting coins, however, of this monarch 
are those described by Mr. Thomas (J. li. A. S., xvii. p. 194) 
as struck in honor of his “Martyred Lord” by Taju d din 
Yalduz, at Ghazni, after the death of Muhammad bin Sam, 
Local coins are also extant of the closely succeeding kings : 
Kubachah of Sind, 'Alau-d dm Muhammad Khwarizmi^ 
Jallalu-d din Mankburin ; Chanyiz Khan and Saif u-d din 
al Hasun Karlagh of Ghazni and Multan. 

Kutbu-d din Aibak.— Coins unknown. 

Aram Shah. — “Abud Muzaffar Aram Shah Sultan." 

Altamsh. — “As SuJianud 'ozam Shamsu^d dunya ivau-d 
din Abud Muzaffar Altamsh as Sultan." Some of the copper 
coins have only the name “Shams" and others “Altamsh." 

Ruknu-d din —“As Sulianul mu'azzom Ruknu-d din 
hinu-s Sultan." 

Sultan Raziya (Queen.)— Sultayiud 'azam- Jalalatu-d 
dunya Wau-d din Malikatud bint Altmshu-s Sultan Mihrat 
Amirud muminin, the great Sultan, the glory of the world 
and the Faith, the Queen, the daughter of the Sultan 
Altamsh, the beloved of the Commander of the Faithful.” 

Mu*izzu-d din Bahbam Shah. —“As Sulianud 
*Alau dunya wau^d din" 

*Alau-d din.— Sulianud 'azam 'Alau-d dunyu wau^d 
din Abud Muzaffar Mas'ud Shah." 

Nasiru-d din.— Sultanud ^azam Nasiru-d dunya 
Wa^-d din Abud Muzaffar Mahmud ihnu-s Sultan," 
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The last two filifei^^etiptions are shortened on the smallei' 
coins by stopping at the word din, 

APPENDIX E. 

The following extracts are taken from three works resem¬ 
bling the Jamru-l Hikayat. Like the Jdtni\ these works are of 
a general character, but the stories selected from them were 
intended by 8ir H. Elliot to illustrate the reigns of the 
Ghaziiivides, and the extracts relate almost exclusively to 
that dynasty. The Appendix to this volume therefore seems 
the most appropriate place for their appearance. If intro¬ 
duced in chronological sequence, tw'o of the extracts would 
come in much later and be far removed from the other works 
on the Ghazni vide d 3 nasty. 

Extracts from the Mujina-l U^asdva. 

[The following stories are taken from a work which the 
Munshi who translated them calls Siajma'-i Nasayah In the 
list of works prefixed to Sir H. Elliot's original volume it is 
entered “No. Lxxix. Wassaya, Nizamu-1 Mulk.” No copy 
of the work is to be found in Sir H. Elliot’s library, nor have 
I been able to obtain access to one. There is no doubt, 
however, that the extracts are derived from the work of 
Nizamu-1 Mulk Tusi, the celebrated wazir of Malik Shah 
Saljuk. This work was largely used by Hammer in his History 
of the Assassins, and he refers to it as the “ M'assoya, or Political 
Institutes of Nizamu-1 Mulk.” The title of the work then is 
Majma'-i Ifasaya; but it is possible that the copy used by 
the Munshi bore the title Mojma'i Nasaih, which is almost 
identical in signification. The work consists of a series; of 
counsels addressed to the author’s own sons. 

Malik Shah Saljuk reigned from 1072 to 1092 a.D., and 
Nizamu-l Mulk fell by the dagger of an assassin one month 
before the death of his master. The work, then, was written 
in the decline of the Ghaznivide dynasty ; and a few stories 
relating to them and to India have been selected. Qne 
passage concerning Nizarau-1 Mulk himself, and Hasan Sabah 
the founder of the sect of the Assassins, has no direct referen¬ 
ce to India, but it is interesting, and it enables us to identify 
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the work as being' the same as that used by Hammer. (See 
History df the Assassins, Transl. p. 44.) 

The wording of the Extracts has been revised in part by 
Sir H. Elliot and in part by some unknown hand, but the 
486 translation seems not to have been tested; it must therefore 
rest upon the authority of the MunshiJ] 

Khwaja'Ali Kheshawand, 

In the beginning of Sultan Subuktigin’s reign the office 
of Wazir was conferred on Khwaja Abu-1 ’Abbas Isfaraini, 
but Amir *Ali Kheshawand, who was the head of the HajlbB 
and one of the greatest and most trustworthy officers of the 
Sultan, entertained hostility against him. The Khwaja had in¬ 
formed the King of this, and therefore his Majesty was never 
angry with him. Although complaints were brought against 
him .from different parts of the country, and his every action 
was immediately reported, yet the.King saw no occasion to call 
him to account. If airy.’person represented to the King any 
irregularity or misconduct on the part of the Khwaja, he consi¬ 
dered the man had been instructed by ’Ali Kheshawand; who 
at last, seeing his endearvours useless, abandoned the persuit, 
but only waited, for a suitable opportunity. At last the star 
of the Khwaja’^ fortune began to decline, and the country 
under hia rule fell into disorder. He appointed unjust gover¬ 
nors in the pievjnces, who exercised tyranny over the 
subject^, .SO that . a large portion of the country became 
desolate. Jn Khurasan and the bordering countries, more 
especially, such a dreadful famine prevailed, that it is record¬ 
ed in history, and an account of it is given in many historical 
works. In short, the government assessment upon the lands 
w'as not at all realised, and the majority of the people 
emigrated from the fcountry, Khwaja Abu*l ’Abbas’ only 
resource on seeing these circumstances, was to throw himself 
upon the King’s mercy, and solicit remission. Reports were 
sent to his Majesty frofii all quarters, and the Khwaja being 
greatly troubled and alarmed, sent in his resignation of the 

1 , Hamm^ MMoty of the Assaisins; B’ Herbelot, 

Maiekre(fhah; Oeeh. 102, 1^0; Defrem* 

ery, Hisiotfe ^Sitdjoukides.] 
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office of Wazir. The Sultan said he shouW suflFer no punish^ 
nient or injury if he paid into]the treasury all the money which 
he had realized from the country, and which had been entered 
in his own accounts. On doing this he should be Acquitted. 

The office of Diwan was, however, conferred on Khwaja Abu-1 
Hakk Muhammad, son of Husain of Balkh. In this matter 
Shamsu-1 Kah Khwaja Ahmad Hasan was made mediator bet- 487 
ween the Saltan and Khwaja Abu-1 'Abbas, and he took the 
messages from the one to the other. After much correspon¬ 
dence, it was settled that the/Khwaja should pay one hun¬ 
dred thousand dinars into the royal treasury. The Khwaja 
accordingly engaged to satisfy the demand, and he delivered 
ail the property, movable and immovable, which he had 
amassed during his former employments of the ^amids, 
superintendent of the post-office at Khurasan, and minister 
of the Sail an. After he had given over everything that he 
possessed, he represented his indigence and poverty to the 
King, who compassionated his case, and having called him 
to bis presence, said, if you swear by my soul and head to 
your pauperism, nobody shall hurt you. He answered, I 
will not swear till I again enquire of my wives, children, and 
dependents, and if I find anything remaining with them, I 
will send it to the King, and then take the oath. Having 
said this, he returned, and on administering very binding 
oaths and using all kinds of threats, he found that some 
small things belonging to ^his son were in the possession of a 
merchant. He took them also, and sent thorn to the royal 
treasury, and afier Ibis he swore to bis indigence by the 
King’s soul and head. 'Ali Kheshawand, however, was still 
seeking cause to disgrace him and make him feel the result 
of his animosity, although at the same lime be was aware of 
the oath that Khwaja Abu-1 ’Abbas had taken. 

At this juncture the Sultan undertook an expedition to 
Hindustan, and one day ’Ali Kheshawand, having gone to 
him while he was sitting alone, told him bow he had long 
since known the deceitful conduct of Abu-1 ’Abbas, and tbftt r 
he had several times determined to bring it before bis 
Majesty’s notice, but he had hesitated lest the rjgpreseniation 
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of it might be put down to some selfish motive. Yoi:r 
Majesty, said he, has discovered his other faults and 
embezzlements without my help, and now he has sworn to 
his indigence falsely, because he has still in his possession 
some rarities of such value that few kings can boast of in 
their stores. The Sultan was much surprised on hearing 
these words, and said, If it is true, Abu-1 ’Abbas deserve s 
great punishment. *Ali Kheshawand observed, If the King 
Older me, I can prove my assertion. The King remarked 
that in case he failed to prove it he should suffer death. 

488 This was agreed to, and ’Ali Kheshawand departed from the 
King’s presence. 

At ibis time Khwaja Abu-1 ’Abbas was in confinement in 
one of the forts. *Ali Kheshawand, among the plunder from 
one of the kings of Hindustan, had obtained a dagger from 
hk treasury, the handle of which was adorned with a large 
ruby of Yemen, sixty miskals in weight. He had also taken 
from the store of the Samani kings a jar which contained a 
sir of syrup. He had concealed these from every person that 
the King might not know of them. He now'took both these 
rarities to the fort, and placed Khwaja Abu-1 ’Abbas in charge 
of his own men. After a few days he returned to the court, 
and having brought the dagger and the jar with him, he 
reported to the King that after many difficulties, and menaces 
and threats, he had discovered them ; that one of them bad 
belonged to the sovereigns of India, and was sent as a present 
to the throne, but that the Khwaja had concealed it; and 
that the other he had stolen at the time when the treasury 
of the Samani kings was taken possession of. Now, said he 
to the Sultan, what are your orders? Shall we take strong 
measures against him to realize the arrears or not? The King^ 
in great rage, replied, I give you both these things, and you 
may exact from him the remainder of the government 
demands by any means you like. After this the Sultan 
proceeded to India, and ’Ali Kheshawand delivered the poor 
minister to his enemies, by whose severities he met the 
mercy of God* 

Troubles of a Minuter. 

1%6 object of relating this story here is to show that to 
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be at enmity with great and powerful. men iSfVer}^ dangef- 
ous, and is sure to bring evil. May God protect and help 
us 1 

Certain classes of men are particularly deserving of 
patronage and encouragement, such as the literati, the 
judicial and revenue officers, secretaries, ambassadors, and 
envoys. In all political and revenue matters their advice 
shculd be taken, because by this much benefit is derived 
and great advantage obtained. The aid of these people is 
indispensably necessary. It is impossible to manage the 
atfairs of a kingdom without their instrumentality, ahd a 
minister can do nothing without their assistance. The difficult 
point is, that the minister's life, not to mention his property 439 
and wealth, is endangered. If a marl, then, must choose the 
profession of a minister, he should obtain the help and co- 
operation of these men, and conciliate them by affability and 
kindness. He should raise them by his bounty and favour 
from indigence and poverty to opulence and abundance, 
from insignificance and meanness to dignity and importance, 
so that if any person should be envious of him, they may 
through gratitude give him assistance, and remain loyal and 
devoted to his cause, neither opposing nor revolting from 
him, but preventing others by their examples from quarrell¬ 
ing with him. For when one person shows a rebellious spirit, 
others join with him either secretly or openly, particularly 
those who may have suffered any hurt from the minister, or 
are jealous of his preferment. But perhaps you tbinlc, that 
if relations and confidants and trustworthy men be appointed 
to all offices, no mismanagement can take place or loss be 
sustained. You must know that this is a great mistake. 
Because, on the contrary, it is very dangerous for a minister 
to entrust his relations with the government duties. Don’t 
you know that from the great confidence and implicit reliance 
which I place in your brothers, I have appointed them to 
conduct the affairs of the kingdom and have made them 
superintendents of all the officers of the different divisions of 
the country, and have entrusted one of them with the 
privilege of exercising a genensil control over all, ana of 
reporting all matters, good or bad, to me, I am sure that 
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they will strive to the utmost of their power to uphold their 
character and preserve my fame. Now a-days, however, the 
chief lady is displeased with me because she wishes that the 
Sultan should appoint her son his heir-apparent; but her 
object is not realised, because he sees the marks of greater 
intelligence, wisdom, and prudence, as well as the symptoms 
of greatness add royalty in B irkiyaruk; while she considers 
him of no worth and thinks that I have persuaded the King 
to entertain the opiniv n. At all events she is disgusted with 
me, and seeks on all sides to find some one whom she may 
persuade to rise against me and make the Sultan angry with 
me. She is in search of my enemies and adversaries, but 
finds none, and therefore can only complain to the King that 
the Khwaja has sent his people to different parts of the 
490 kingdom. This is known to nobody else but himself, but it 
has made an impression upon the King’s mind. Still, if God 
please the end will be good and no evil will ensue. 1 mean 
< to say that if we entrust our relations and kinsmen with 
offices it creates suspicions against us, and is considered 
incompatible with honesty and justice; but if we employ 
strangers, may God protect us from their rebellion and 
quarrels ! You know well what injuries I have received, am 
receiving, and must receive, from these people. The origin of 
my quarrel with him (Hasan Sabah) was through Imam 
Muwafik !Naishapuri (may the Almighty cause his soul to 
to enjoy peace!) who was one of the most learned and holy 
men of Khurasan. His age had advanced beyond seventy-five, 
md he was known to be a very successful teacher. Every 
lad Idiat read the Kuran and religious books with him obtai¬ 
ned a great degree of proficiency in that branch of learning. 
For this reason my father sent me with the Saint'Abdu s 
Samad from Tus to Naishapur, and I became his scholar. 
He showed me much kindness and favour, and I felt great 
love and affection towards him. I was his scholar for four 
yelrs, and he taught me with great attention and care. I 
was hssociatesd with four other students who were of equal 
^ge with me, and possessed great quickness of perception 
md solidity of Judjment. After leaving the Imam tlfty 
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always came to me, and we sat together and repeated our 
j^ast lessons. Hakim ’Umar of Naishapur did not change his 
ancestor’s abode. He was born in Naishapur and continued 
to reside in it. The father ofMakhzul Ibn Sabah’Ali Bin 
Muhammad Bin Ja’far was a very pious man, and bigoted in 
his religion. He generally resided in Re, and Abu Muslim 
Razi, the ruler of the country, placed great confidence and 
faith in him, so that he referred to him all questions which 
arose regarding the Sunni persuasion, and also consulted with 
him in all matters of dispute. He always spoke oracular 
words; but to lower himself in the estimation of Abu Muslim 
he committed absurd and unlawful deeds. 

As Imam Muwafik Naishapur! was the head of the people 
who followed the doctrines of the Sunni religion, that artful 
man, to clear himself of the charge of being a Rafizi, brought 
hi *3 son to Naishapur and placed him under the care of the 
said Imam, and himself, like a saint, ch(f e a solitary life. 

At times he ascribed his descent to an infidel family of 491 
Ghazat, and said that he was a descendant of Sabah Khamiri, 
that his father came from Yemen to Kufa, from that place 
to Kum, and from thence to Re. But the citizens of Re. 
particularly the people of the country of Tus, denied the fact, 
and affirmed that his forefathers were natives of their country. 

In short, one day ‘Umar Khayam (one of my schoolfellows) 
said to me, it is well-known that the pupils of Imam Muwafik 
are sure to become men of fortune. There is no doubt of 
this, but let us make some agreement of union, to be fulfilled 
on one of the party becoming wealthy ? I replied, you may 
propose any you like. He observed, I propose that if any 
one of us become rich, he shall divide his wealth equally 
with the other, and not consider it his own property. I 
agreed, and this was the promise made between us. It so 
happened that I went to Khurasan, Mawarau-n nahr, 
Ghaznin, and Kabul, as I have shortly related before. When 
I returned from these places I was entrusted with the office 
of minister ; and in the reign of Aip Arslan, Hakim *Umar 
Khayam came to me, and I entirely fulfilled my promise. Firsts 
1 received him with great honour and respect, and gave Mm 
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presents, and then I told him, you are a clever and qualified 
man, worthy of being the head of all the King’s officers, 
and by virtue of being a scholar of Imam Muwafik, you 
shall be blessed in this office. I will bring you to the notice 
of the Sultan, and speak to him of your intelligence and 
honesty, in such terms that he will place confidence in you in 
the same degree that he does in me. On this, Hakim ’Umar 
observed, “you are of noble birth, and possess a generous 
disposition and excellent morals, and these induce you to do 
me this favour. Otherwise how could such an insignificant 
man as I am expect this kindness and hospitality from the 
minister of a kingdom which extends from east to west. I 
value your favour the more because it is shown with sincerity, 
and not out of compliment. Such conduct will enable you to 
obtain much higher dignity and rank. The favour and kind¬ 
ness which you have shown to me in undeniable, and if I 
were to devote ray whole life to you I should still be unable to 
express my thanks for this single act of kindness. My sole 
desire is that I may alway remain with you. To aspire to the 
rank which you advise me to obtain is not becoming, as it 
would evidently be very ungrateful on my part. May God 
keep me from doing such a thing I I therefore propose, through 
your assistance, to seek some retirement where I may apply 
myself to scientific studies, and pray for the increase of your 
life.”—He persisted in this request; and when I saw that he 
bad openly told me the secret of his heart, I wrote an order 
for an allowance of one thousand golden miskals to be 
annually given to him out of the income of my estates at 
Naishapur for his maintenance. After this he left me, and 
engaged in the study of science, particularly Astronomy, and 
made very great progress in it. In the reign of Malik Shah 
be came to Merv and was greatly respected and rewarded 
there for his knowledge of Natural Philosoj)hy. The King 
showed him much favour, and raised him to one of the highest 
ranks that were given to philosophers and learned men. ' But 
that irreligious man (Hasan Sabah) was not so famous in the 
days of Alp Arslan as he was in Khurasan. He was born in 
the reign of Malik Shah. In the year when the Sultan aohiev- 
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ed the conquest over Kadir, and completely quelled tke 
disturbances which he had raised, this man came to me in 
Naishapur. As much regard and favour was shown to him 
in consideration of his old friendship, as any faithful and 
righteous person might show to the extent of his power. He 
was treated with fresh hospitality and kindness every day. 
One day he said to me *‘Khwaja, you are a lover of truth and 
possessed of excellent virtues. You know that this world is a ' 
worthless thing. Is it proper that for the wealth and pomp 
of this world you should* break an agreement, and enrol 
yourself among those to whom the passage in the Kuran 
about the violators of promises refers.’* I observed, ‘‘May 
it never be !” He said, “Yes, you are exceedingly kind and 
affable, but you know yourself that this was not the agree¬ 
ment between us.” I replied, “I acknowledge and admit 
that we have promised to be partners not only in our titles 
and ranks, but also in all the estates which we may acquire.” 
After this (conversation took place between us), I took him to 
the King’s court, and at a suitable opportunity I recom- ' 
mended him, and informed the King of the promise ' 
which we had made between ourselves. I praised him so 
much for the great wisdom and excellence of his disposi¬ 
tion and character, that the King put confidence in ' 
him. As he was very cunning and artful man, he put 
on the appearance of honesty, and gained much 
iofluenco over the King^s mind. He obtained such a 
degree of confidence, that in all important affairs and great 
undertakings, in which integrity and faithfulness in the agents 
were needed, the King engaged his assistance and acted 
according to his advice. In short, I assisted him in obtain- 
iug this rank ; but at last, by his bad behaviour, many 
difficulties arose, and I was about to lose all the credit which 
I had acquired iu the course of so many years. In the end 
he fully shewed the wickedness of his disposition ; and marks 
of bitter animosity and malevolence displayed themsslves in 
his every word and action. If any slight mkmanagement 
took place in the ministerial office, he multiplied and magni^ 
fied it and reported it to the King, a.nd if the King conettlied 
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Mm about it, be represented the evil of it with some apparent¬ 
ly specious arguments. 

In Halab (Aleppo) there is a kind of white stone of which 
pots of all sorts are made. On one occasion it passed the 
Sultanas tongue that he wished he had some of this kind of 
stone in Isfahan, and he spoke about it again. One of the 
camp followers, hearing of the King's wish, after his Majesty 
had returned (to the capital), said to two merchants of 
Arabia that if they sent five hundred mans of that stone 
he would pay them double hire. Accordingly they agreed to 
carry the 600 mans of stone with their other commodities, 
each man having 600 mans weight of goods of his own. One 
of them had six camels and the other four. They divided the 
stones between them so that they had equal loads upon all 
their camels. When they reached Isfahan the camp follower 
came to me, and 1 took the stone to the King, who was much 
pleased, and ordered him to be invested with rich apparel, 
and gave a reward of one thousand dirhams to the merchants, 
which was to be divided among them by me. I gave six 
hundred dinars to him who had six camels, and fotir 
hundred to the other. That ungrateful person (Hasan 
Sabah) having heard of this, said that I bad made a 
mistake in the division, and had apportioned the money 
unjustily ; that the due of one was stiil left for the King to 
pay, and that I should have given eight hundred dinars to 
the master of six camels, and two hundred to the other. 
These words were told the same day to the King, who cal’ed 
me ; and when I went to him, that wretch was also standing 
there. The Sultan looked at me and smiled, and asked me 
494 : what was the matter. He, then, throwing aside all disguise, 
said, “The King's money has been divided unjustly, and the 
due of one has not been given to him.” I and the courtiers 
asked him how ? He obseived, ‘ The whole load of ten 
camels consists of three divisions each of five hundred mans, 
and ten multiplied by three makes thirty. Again, four, the 
number of one person's camels, into three, makes twelve ; 
i^nd six, the number of the other person’s camels, into tb^reoi' 
makes eighteen. Now if ten be subtracted from each pWH 
duct, eight, the remainder of the latter product, was due W 
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him who had six camels ; and two, the remainder of tte 
other product, to him who had four: and therefore eight 
hundred dinars should have been given to the former and two 
hundred to the latter.’* In short, when, iuspite of me and to 
puzzle the others, he had given this solution of the question, 
the King asked him if he could give a plainer statement so 
that he might understand. He said : “There were ten 
camels, and the whole load was 1500 mans ; therefore each 
camel had a weight of 160 mans ; hence, four camels of one 
person carried 600 mans ; (i.e.,) five hundred mans of hia 
own commodities and one hundred mans of the stone for the 
King. In the same manner, the six camels of the other 
person carried nine hundred mans, of which five hundred 
mans w^ere of his own goods and four hundred mans of the 
Sultan’s stone. Thus out of 1000 dinars for five hundred 
mans weight of stone two hundred are due upon every hund¬ 
red mans weight, and consequently eight hundred should be 
given to the one and two hundred to the other. This was 
the proper division according to a just calculation ; but if it 
was only a reward without any regard being paid to the 
weight, then it was all right.”^ When that ungrateful person 
had spoken all this, the Sultan sided with me, and passed the 
matter by as a jest. But I saw that it had a great effect 
upon the king’s mind. He (Hasan Sabah) had several limes 
made these kind of complaints. His grand object was to exa¬ 
mine and rectify the accounts of the receipts and disburse¬ 
ments of the revenue of the countr 3 \ Indeed he got through a 
great amount of work in the short space of time I was on leave. 
He completed this great task in a very short time. But as all 
the nobles and government officers were aware of his excessive 
malevolence and jealousy, as well as of his acting contrary to 
the promises which we had made between us, he cblained 
praise from no one; and when he submitted the accounU, 
he suffered such disgrace that he had no courage left to stop 

* 1 Stories of arithmetical ingenuity are very common 

in the East. A decision on a similar knotty question is 
attributed to ’Ali. See Biebardson’s Duseriaiiony Pref* fo 
2)ic<, p. Ixiii. 
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at the court.‘ Had not this ungrateful person (whom may 
(Jod protect!) been so disgraced, there was no remedy for me 
but that which he at last took. 

My object in relating this is to show that one day’s 
trouble of examining the records and accounts and reporting 
them is not considered equivalent to thirty years* official 
service, and hence you may judge of other concerns and 
troubles. May God guide and help ! I have said all this to 
make you desist from seeking the office of wazir; and if it 
has made no effect upon you, it is necessary that I should 
mention in detail the rules and precepts which you must 
observe, and which will be of great advantage and use to 
you, if God pleases. 

« « 4t ♦ 

The Value of Petticoat Influence, 

When the kingdom of Khwarizm fell into the possession 
of Sultan Mahmud, he ordered the ministers of his court to 
appoint some qualified person to the management of it. They 
were for some days consulting with each other. The greatest 
noble of the court, Altuntash, contrived to have the appoint ¬ 
ment conferred upon himself, but when the offer was made to 
him, he outwardly showed great reluctance in accepting it. 
Khwaja Ahmad Hasan, who was not well, disposed towards 
him, and was anxious to get him out of the way, used liis 
best exertions to get the patent of the appointment drawn up 
and signed. But as Altuntash was the greatest pillar of the 
state, every one thought that the King would not like to 
send him away from the court. However, as Khwarizm was 
a very great kingdom, the Sultan agreed to the appointment, 
and ordered him to proceed to his new government. 

496 Altuntash was a great friend of Imam Nasiru-d din 
Girami, who was one of the chiefs of Ghaznin. As he had no 
time to pay him a farewell visit, he despatched a man with 
a letter, in which, after expressing his anxiety to see him, he 
stkted that he would not return agnin to Ghaznin, and 
expressed his hopes that the Imam, observing the obligations 

1 [The accounts which he rendered had been mutilated 
or falsified. See Hammer, Assassins, p. 46.] 
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of friendship, would come over to Khwarizm. The Imam, 
who was desirous of seeing that country as well as Altuntash, 
of whom he was an old and intimate friend, went to 
Khwarizm, where, on his arrival, Altuntash showed him a 
thousand kinds of hsopitality and favour. 

My object in relating this story is to say, that one day 
the Imam observed that while Altuntash was at court all the 
world came to his threshold to pay their respects; such a 
position in consideration of fame and honour, as well as 
pecuniary advantage, was an hundred times better than the 
governorship of Khwarizm. What made him prefer it to a 
rank in which he exercised influence over the whole kingdom ? 
Altuntash replied, “0 Imam! I have not told this secret 
even to my dearest relations or son, but I will not conceal 
the truth from you. I have resigned that power on account 
of Jamila Kandahari. For years I had the management of 
all the government aiBfairs in my hands, and during that 
time she thwarted me in everything. For this reason there 
was darkness before my eyes, and I could use no remedy 
against the evil. Now I have sought retirement, and have 
procured release from all such troubles. If God please, I 
shall escape her machinations in this distant province.*^ 

Now from what I have said, the disadvantages of the 
ladies of the royal household being against us may be learnt, 
but the advantages of their being in our favour are equally 
numerous, and no one’s patronage is more efficacious than 
theirs, for by no one is so much influence and power exercised 
over the royal mind as by them, as the following story of 
Khwaja Ahmad Hasan illustrates. 


The Power of Female Intrigue, 

Sultan Mahmud towards the latter part of his reign was 
frequently dissatisfied with Khwaja Ahmad, and during this 
limebis enemies wore assailing him with their calumnies and 
opposition. Khwaja Hasnak Miahkati' had been many years 
watching to find a suitable opportunity of injuring him, and 
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every day it was rumoured that Khwaja Ahmad Hash’s 


1 [He is called Hasnak in the Dastru4 ffasra and 
Mankai in the Zifi^4 
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plaoe was to be bestowed on him, but as the King’s new 
bride, the daughter of the Khan of Turkistan,^ was in 
Ahmad’s favour, nothing could be done against him. This 
lady was called in Ghaznin Mahd-i Chigil, and Jamila Kan¬ 
dahar! was one of her favourite attendants. Under the 
protection of this lad}’ the Khwaja was safe from all dangers. 
Even such a person as Altuntash, who was viewed as vice¬ 
gerent of Subuktigin, could never succeed in any hostile 
design against him. 

On one occasion, when the tents of the Sultan were 
pitched in the vicinity of Kabul, Khwaja Ahmad came on 
some government business to Ghaznin, and it was reported 
to him that some merchants were going to Turkistan, who 
were to return to Ghaznin in the beginning of winter. The 
Khwaja remembered that he required a certain number of 
postins (great coats) every year for himself and sons, and 
thought it advisable that some agent should go with the 
merchants to effect the purcliaso. To this man’s care he 
committed many valuable and rare commodities of Ghaznin 
to sell. The same day this news was conveyed to Khwaja 
Hasnak by his spies, and he informed Altuntash of it. This 
noble was much rejoiced on receiving the intelligence, and 
he told Khwaja Hasnak that they ‘‘could not have found a 
better opportunity for disgracing him, since he always boast¬ 
ed that he never looked to his own advantage, but to that 
of the Sultan alone ; whereas he is now sending merchants to 
trade in foreign countries. But we must ascertain this with 
certainty first, lest the disgrace recoil upon us.” Khwaja 
Hasnak said, ‘The report is perfectly true, and there is no 
doubt about its correctness ; and verily if this fact were dis¬ 
closed, the Khwaja must suffer irremediable ruin.” 

The Khwaja being apprised of their intentions, informed 
Jamila KandahaTi of the matter. There was such friendly 
communication between the Khwaja and Jamila, that al¬ 
though it often happened that during a whole year they 

■ 1 (TlakKhan.J 
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never had an opportunity of seeing each other, yet one could 
send messages to the other ten times a day, and in such a 
manner that excepting the person employed on their mission, 
nobody knew anything of the matter. In short, Jamila sent 
to tell him not to be afraid, because the remedy was very 
simple. At the same time she repaired to Mahd-i Chigil, 
and represented the matter to her, suggesting that the Queen 
should write letters to her mother and brothers, with a 
detail of the articles which the Khwaja had given to the 
merchant, and add others that were suitable as presents to 
her royal relatives, mentioning that they were sent as pre¬ 
sents on her part, and requesting that they also would send 
in return some articles of such kinds as were adapted to a 
female toilette. Jamila recommended that these letters 
should be taken to the merchant as soon as possible by some 
unfrequented road, so that they might be given to him that 
very night, w ith the injunction that if the servants of Altun- 
tash should seize and carry him back, he should say nothing 
to them, but when conducted to the royal court, he should 
then declare that he was sent by Mahd-i Chigil, and show the 
letters and presents which he was commissioned to deliver. 

In short, at the instigation of Khwaja Hasnak, Altuntash 
represented the case to the Sultan, who asked him whether 
it was a true report. Altuntash replied that he had ascer¬ 
tained if for certain, and that it was all correct. The King 
then asked him how he knew that it was true ? Altuntash 
replied, “If you order me, I can bring the merchant with all 
the articles which are consigned to him.** The King con¬ 
sented. On this Altuntash immediately despatched bis 
people oJtcr the caravan, and they brought the merchant 
back. According to the instructions, the merchant said 
nothing to his detainers on the way, but when he entered the 
court he cried out, that he was sent by Mahd-i Chigil, and 
then showed the letters under her seal, with the presents 
which had been despatched, such and scirfs, necklaces, etc. 
The informers were much chagrined and ashamed, and could 
advance no excuse for what they ha ddone. On the other hand^ 
Mabd-i Chigil complained to the King that, when a^ter so 
long a period she had sent from the oourt of ideh 'd great 
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kitig some trifling presentB to her relations, her messenger 
bad been intercepted, and the scarfs and necklaces exposed 
in open court. By such words she produced great effect 
499 upon the King’s mind, and with much indignation he ordered 
the accusers to be put to death ; but as Mahd-i Chigil knew 
that they were innocent, she was unwilling that tlie blood 
of so many persons should be shed through her false repre¬ 
sentations, and begged that their lives might be spared. In 
short Altuntash and Hasnak received a complete defeat, and 
were covered with ignominy and shame ; while the merchant, 
after being much honoured, was again despatched to Tiirkis- 
tan, 

« « « Ht 

Sulfan Mas*ud and Khwaja Hasnak, 

Sultan Mahmud was always on bad terms with liis eldest 
son Mas’ud ; and Khwaja Ahmad, although he was unable 
completely to reconcile them, yet on all occasions he greatly 
appeased the King’s anger. Though he never met the prince 
except about once a year in the King’s presence, he neverthe¬ 
less did not cease to exert bis friendly offices. 

When Khwaja Ahmad was dismissed, Khwaja Hasnak 
ilishkati was appointed in his place. This person w'as a 
youth of no experience, and but little acqua inted with the 
vicissitudes of the world. His chief attractions were the 
sincerity of his heart, the affability of his manner, and the 
readiness with which he served a friend or chastised an 
enemy. Though the Sultan was in reality disgusted with 
Mas’ud, yet this secret sentiment remained concealed till the 
time that he declared his son Muhammad his heir. Hasnak 
was not in favour with Mas’ud, since, in accordance w ith 
the custom of Diwans, he interfered greatly with the rights 
and privileges of his princely appanage. Mas'ud was so 
angry with him in consequence, that when one of the rulers 
of India sent a aword as a present to him, the person who 
brought it, expatiating on its value, observed that it was 
so sharp and well-tempered, that even iron could not resist 
it. When the assembly was broken up, the prince asked his 
intimate oompaniens what particular use it was adapted fqrl 





Some said it was to cut oiBF infidels’ heads, and others observ¬ 
ed that it was to destroy his Majesty’s enemies. In this 
manner every one expressed his own opinion; but Mas’ud 
observed, that he would like to fasten it to his side, and 
when, on the morrow, Hasnak came to pay his respects to C 
him, to cleave his head with it down to his breast. If I were 
to do this, the King would never demand my blood in retalia¬ 
tion fur his murder. He said this in a determined tone, but 
those who were present dissuaded him, and remarked that 
a great disturbance would ensue, and the Sultan would be 
very angry. When the Khwaja was informed of what the 
prince had resolved, he thanked God for his narrow escape. 

A short time after this, Sultan Mahmud expired, and 
Sultan Muhammad occupied the throne of sovereignty in 
Ghaznin. Sultan Mas’ud at this time was in Isfahan, whence 
he returned with all speed. Sultan Muhammad advanced 
to oppose him, but the ministers of Mahmud’s court, c( nsi- 
dering that Mas’ud was much better adapted to wield the 
sceptre of the kingdom, seized Sultan Muhammad, and kept 
him prisoner in a fort. They then proceeded as far as Hirat 
to welcome Mas'ud. At the meeting, when Hasnak dis¬ 
mounted from his horse, the attendants of the prince seized 
him, and suspended him from a gibbet. They then sum¬ 
moned Khwaja Abmad Hasan, and having entrusted him 
wdth the office of wazir, bestowed all kinds of honour on him. 
Although his ministry was not of long duration, yet it was 
very successful in its results. He was often heard to say, 
“Thank God, affairs have reached this conclusion; my friends 
are exalted, and my enemies crushed.”! 

♦ * m m ' lu ’ 

Tht Story of DahshilimJ ^ . 

When Sultan Mahmud had achieved the conquest of 

1 [This story is given in the but A 

’Abbas is the minister it is told of, not Khwaja Ahmad.] 

2 [This story is given by Firishta {i.p, 75|;it%|ilso 
repeated in the Nigaristan, iDabsbilim is the name ol! the 

xii Wfidt to whom the bmlmctan Bidpai 

SfAaili. See abo >^im' 

Thomas* Pnnirep, No. xxvii.] 
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Sorahat, he wished to stay there for a year because the coun- 
try was very extensive and abounded with curiosities. There 
were numerous mines which also produced gold; and the rubies 
of Sarandip (which was one of its dependencies) were carried 
to all countries. But his ministers persuaded him that it was 
501 highly impolitic to leave Khurasan, which had been conquered, 
after battling with so many powerful enemies, and to make 
Sornnat the seat of government. In'short, the King determin¬ 
ed to return ; and he ordered that some person should be 
appointed to govern and retain possession of the country. 
They rex)resented that no more power or glory could be gained 
in that country, and therefore they proposed to him to en¬ 
trust some native with the office. The Sultan consulted in 
the matter with such j)eoplo of the country as were of a 
friendly disposition to him. Some of them told him that* no 
chiefs of the country were equal to the family of Dabshilim, and 
that at that time only one person of that house was surviving, 
and he was engaged in worshipping God in tho habit of a saint. 
He ought to have the governorship of the country. Others, 
however, objected to this, alleging that he was a man of a bad 
disposition, and had fallen under the wrath of God. He had 
not willingly taken retirement and devoted himself to worship, 
but he had been several times seized by his brothers, and in 
order to save his life ho had taken refuge in a place of sanctii y; 
but there was another Dabshilim, who was one of his relation, 
and who was a very wise, learned, and intelligent man, whom 
all respected for his philosoiffiical acquirements. He was also 
at this time the chief of the principality. If the SuUan 
W'ould api)oint him governor and send a farman to him, he 
might come and take upon him the management of the 
country. That he was also very honest and faithful in 
observing his promises ; so that, notwithstanding the great 
distance which intervened, if he agreed to pay tribute, he 
would sent it every year to Ghaznin. The King said if he 
presented himself before him the proposal might be accepted, 
but why should he give such a large kingdom to a person 
who had already borne the title of king in India, and had not 
yet Coma to meet him nor had proffered submission. In 
short, the devoted Dabshilim was called, and placed in charge 



of the kingdom. He agreed to pay a.tribute, and promised 
never to act contrary to the King’s orders as long as he lived, 
and also to forward all the gold and rubies which might be 
extracted from the mines to Ghasmin. But he said there was 
another Dabshilim among his relations, who was his bitter 
enemy, and on one occasion some bloodshed had even taken 
place between them. That he had no doubt this Dabshilim 502 
would come against him after hearing of the King’s depar¬ 
ture ; and as he was not possessed of sufficient power, he 
must of course be overcome and lose the dominions. But if 
the King would now march against this enemy and remove 
the ground of fear, be would send annually a tribute to the 
treasury of Ghaznin equal to all the revenues of Khurasan, 
Zabulistan, and Kabulistan. The Sultan observed that he 
had come with the intention of making conquests, and since 
he had not returned to Gbaznin, he might as well therefore 
remain six months more. With this resolution he marched 
towards that Dabshilim’s dominions. The people of the 
country, however, remarked to the pious Dabshilim that it 
was not proper for him to excite the King to invade his 
territory, because the person whom the Almighty had made 
great and powerful could not be subdued by bis endeavours. 

This was also told to the King, who first hesitated, hut as he . 
had already marched his troops, he did not like to abandon hi« 
resolution. So he proceeded towards the enemy, and having 
conquered his country, took him prisoner, and gave him over 
to the pious Dabshilim, who represented that in bis country 
it was considered a very great sin to kill a ruler, and if any 
king did commit the crime, all his army revolted againat 
him It was a custom among the kings of the country that 
when any of them prevailed over another and captured him, 
a dark room was made under the victor’s throne, in which 
the captive ruler was placed on a cushion, and the doors of 
the room were shut. But a hole was made in one of them, 
and through it a dish of food was given to him, and then 
that also was shut. As long as the victorious king occupied 
the throtte, it was his duty to send a dish of food every day 
to the suhterranean abode, even if the captive died after only 
a few days^ conRuement. It happened that the prisoner live 
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many days. The pious Dabshilim said that as he could not 
keep him prisoner in this manner, he wished the Sultan would 
take the prisoner to Ghaznin, and that after he (the new 
ruler) had established his authority in the country, the 
captive might bo sent back to be confined in the usual way. 
The King agreed to this, and returned. The pious 
Dabshilim mounted the throne of Somnat, and began to 
send successively to the Sultan the presents and rarities of the 
country; and he also ingratiated himself with all the ministers 
603 of his court by sending them presents. When he had con¬ 
firmed himself in the governorship, he sent tribute, with 
some jewels, to the King, and asked him to send back his 
enemy to him. The Sultan at first hesitated in complying 
with his request, and was unwilling to render him up into 
the hands of his enemy; but as the devout Dabshilim had 
gained the favour of the ministers of the throne by bis 
munificence, they all taxed the King with showing mercy to 
an infidel, and said that it was very improper for a king to 
act contrary to his promise. It was also to be apprehended 
that the pious Dabshilim might rebel, and the cuntry be lost. 
At last the young prince was made over to the people of the 
pious Dabshilim, and farmans were sent to the authorities 
in India to conduct him to the confines of Somnat. When 
he was taken to that country the pious Dabshilim ordered 
a dwelfing to be made under the throne on which be used to 
ait. It was the custom among these people that when 
their enemy was brought near the metropolis of the kingdom, 
the ruler was to advance one march to receive him. He 
was also to put a dish and a vessel of water over his bead, 
and make him go on foot before bis horse till he arrived at 
eourt.^ After this the King sat on the throne, and his enemy 
was taken to the subterraneous bouse, and there sealed on 
.a cushion. According to this custom Dabshilim went out; 
but it happened that the captive bad not arrived. Dabshilim 
went out huntin g, and exerted himself groaily in the field. 

1 This mode of receiving the banished monarch qn his 
return seems to resemble the present practice of Hindu 
wonaeB forming av procession to meet a stranger witli.bri#8 
pots upon their beacb In token bf welcome* 
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When the hot wind began to blow, the soldiers and all the 
people sought shelter where they might re^t, and Dabshilim 
also alighted and went to sleep under the shade of a tree, 
covering his face with a red handkerchief. In India there 
are plenty of birds of prey with hard claws and sharp bills. 

One of those birds came flying towards him, and when it 
saw the red handkerchief, it mistook it for a piece of flesh, 
and pouncing down on Dabshiliins’ face, it tore out his 
eyes with his beak. This created great confusion among 
bis people, and in the meantime the young captive was, 
brought in. The pious Dabshilim was now blind and useless, 
and, since no other person beside this young man had a right 
to the governorship, all the people saluted him as their king, 604 
and the few persons who held aloof were seized. In short 
the same dish and vessel of water which were brought f ^r 
this young chief were placed on the head of the pious 
Dabshilim, and he was forced to rim to the court, where ho 
was placed in the prison he had prepared. 

The moral of this story is, the person who really 
deserves honour and respect cannot be disgraced by the 
endeavours of his enemy. If for a season he be degraded, 
he soon recovers his rank. But the envious person brings 
on himself ignominy and bbame, 

2,— Nigaristan, 

[This “Picture-gallery” is a collection of anecdotes and 
stories relating to various dynasties. It was compiled, by 
Ahmad bin Muhammad bin ’Abdu-1 Ghafiir al GhafFari al 
Kazwini, commonly known as Kazi Ahmad al Ghaffari. 
Nigaristan, the name of the work, expresses by the abjad the 
date of its compilation, A,H. 959 (a.d. 1552). Twenty-eight 
standard works are mentioned in the Preface of the work 
as the sources from which the stories have been extracted.^ 

There is a copy of the work in Sir H. Elliot’s library, and 
also some miscellaneous extracts from other copies. There 
are other works which bear the same name.] 

1 [See .Morley*s Ca^afogrwc, p. 50; Hammer-Purgstftll Bedei;. 

mU Peraiens, pp. 307^9; Krafft’s Catalogue der Ilandachrifkn 
OrientalUcher Akademk zu Wim.] 
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Mahmud and Ahmad Hasan Maimandi, 

It is related of Saltan Mahmud of Ghazni that one day 
in his youth he wont to take a walk in the gardens, and was 
V accompanied by Ahmad Hasan Maimandi, who was one of his 
most favoured servants. As he passed by a rivulet, his eye 
fell upon a person who^was loitering there, and he asked his 
companion who the man was ? “A carpenter,” he replied. 
The Sultan again asked him what his ‘name was, and he 
replied, “Ahmad.” “You seem to bo acquainted with the 
man,” says the Sultan. “No,” answered he, “I never saw him 
before.” “Then, how is it,” observed the Sultan, “that you 
‘ "came to know his profession and name?” “I knew his name,” 
' he replied, “by his readiness to answer your Majesty when 
505 your Majesty called me by my name; and as to his profession, 
I saw him walk round that dry old tree, and look carefully 
at it.” The Sultan, on hearing these words, said, “You 
.. would indeed be a most sagacious fellow if you could tell me 
what that man has eaten to-day.” “Honey, or the juice of 
some fruit,” said Ahmad. The Sultan then called the man and 

.asked him, first, “Do you know this boy (Ahmad Hasan) ?” 

The reply was that he had never seen him before. Mahmud 
then enquired of the man who he was, what was his name, 
and what ho had eaten that day ? The answer was exactly 
. what Ahmad had already given. Greatly wondering the 
Sultan turned towards Ahmad and asked him how he knew 
that the man bad eaten honey ? to which he thus replied: 

. V‘I knew it because he kept wiping bis mouth, and the bees 
were swarming around him.” 

^ Treasures of Bhim-nagar, ^ 

It is recorded in many authentic histories that when the 
Sultan succeeded in capturing the fort of Bhim*nagar, on the 
confines pf India, which was believed to be of incomparable 
strength, and commdnly reported to contain immense wealth, 
he obtained as booty no less than seventy thousand millions 
of dirham^, seven hundred thouvsand and four hundred mans of 
gold and silver vessels, rare vestments of different kinds, the 

p ; I [Nagarkot or Kangra. See sufra, and Briggs* 

Firiskta, i, p. 48.] 
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exact value of which apprataers iband it kaposaible to 
calculate; and vast quantities of piecious atones and pearls 
beyond all computation. An edifice fell into the 

Sultan's hands, which measured SOoubits by Id; tbe sides 
and covering of which were entirely made of pure silver. 

A Splendid Comets 

In 330 A H. (941-2 a.d.), a comet made its appearance, 
the tail of which reached from the eastern ia the W'eatern 
horizon. It remained in the heavens eighteen days, and its 
blighting influence caused so severe a famine, that wheat, 
the produce of one jarih of land, waa sold for three hundred 
and twenty miskals of gold. “Wben the value of a spike of 
corn was esteemed as high as the Pleiades, conceive what 
must have been the value of wheat.'* 

The famine in the land was so sore that man was dvivan 
to feed on his own species* and a peatilsnce preTailtd wkh 5(yQ 
such virulence that it was impossible to bury the dead who 
foil victims to it.^ 

1 The magnificent comet here noticed was splendid 
enough, even allowing for Oriental exaggeration, to have 
attracted attention in Europe; and it may, therefore* pfdbaUy 
be noticed in the collection of Lubienietski. It would be one 
of particular interest if we could establish it as an early 
visit cf Halley’s comet; but astronomers date He probable 
appearance as occurring: in a i>. 930. It is to he remembteed, 
however, that the known and recorded intervals of that 
comet are August 1531, October 1607, September 168^, 

March 1759, and November 1835; atid that between the 
perihelion passages of the first andeeooaid, and; of tfaetSBeend 
and third, of those recorded appearances^, there is no less a 
difference than fifteen months; and again a difference of 
eighteen months in the peisheli<^ : passAgeio^^ Ibitd and 
fourth re-appearance, arising from the disturbing action of 
the planets; so that if we allow during the several centuries 
which have intervened, a period of^ wleven y^ars fbr t^ 
perturbations arising from that soufoe^ wer anayr^pialu^ 
permitted to recognise an old visitor in the eomeieCAM 
330. It must be confessed, however, that the probabilities 
in favour of this surmise would have been greater had the 
recurring intervals been preloiifed; tnateid)^ beiDfraiUeaeiivI- 
ed; but it is difficult for the 

when once assumed, , ^wimU^ lb aii^h^iteopprled 

by probable antecedents. r : 



i\^ZmaiU‘lMofaiis, 

[This ia En«^her ooi]^tkm of anecdotiss and stories, 
whioli harro teen drEwo, as the writw tells us in his Preface, 
fkbin a of histories and other works, from the 

Jami'u4 Hikay^t to the Nigamtan> The work was 

compiled in 1004 Hijra (1695 a d.)» hy Majdu‘d din Muham- 
nmda-l Hiiana, commonly known as Majdi. There is anew 
and mlUwritten copy of part of the work in Sir H. Elliot’s 
colleetion» besides some extracts from a copy belonging to 
RPH.Cust, Esq.] 

ExfRAGTS. 

Bestruction of Robbers by Foisof!, 

It is related that in the reign of Sultan Mahmud of 
Ghazni a number of Kuch and Buluch robbers having taken 
possession of a airong i^aoe on the road to Hiirmuz, plunder¬ 
ed all the caravans that passed that way. On one occasion 
they robbed a body of merchants and killed a young man 
of Khurasan, Who was of their number. His old mother 
preferred her com plaint to Mahmud, who observed that 
such aeoid^ts occurred in that part of the country because it 
was too far from his capital. The old woman replied, ‘^Keep no 
6OT more terrltoty than you can manage.” The Sultan was 
impressed'by the truth ofthese words, and ordered proclama- 
tioti to be Issued that" whoever wanted to go to Hurmuz 
shOuM get ready, and the Suhan would furnish a guard. 

When the travellers were ready, the King ordered three 
hundred of bis guards (ghulam) to accompany them. But 
the merchants said that if'tbere were a thousand horsemen 
they would be too few. The Sultan replied, that whatever 
property of theirs should be lost he would make good from 
hU treasury. He then called an old man from amongst the 
guards, and gave him some instructions, which will be shortly 
mentioned. When the caravans reached Isfahan, the leader 
ordered some panniers of apples and other choice fruits to 
beldaded m oaniela, and these fruits were charged with 
pohMi fhiit was taken out and 

exiuibmdi iud was folindi rotten it was thrown away. 

In this manner, when they arrived at the abode of the 
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thieves, they brought out the fruits and spread them on the 
ground as if to air them. The robbers fell on them, and 
the guards mounted their horses and took to flight. The 
merchants were in utter despair respecting the safety of 
their property end lives. The robbers fell upon the caravan, 
and bound the merchants, and then they began to eat the 
fruits which were spread out, and such as no individual had 
ever seen before in that country. After a short time the 
poison took effect upon them, insomuch that their hands 
and feet were quite paralysed The guards then turned 
their horses’ heads, set upon the half-dead robbers, and 
finished them with their sharp swords. In this manner 
the roads were made clear, and security established for 
travellers.^ 

Mahmud's Distrust oj his Uncle ^Ahdu-r rahnan. 

It is related in the Tarikh-i Nasiri that when Sultan 
Mahmud of Ghaziiin came to Hirat, ’Abdu-r rahman Khan, 
who was one of the ministers of state, lodged in a very 
comfortable dwelling belonging to a learned man of great 
renown. One day,’Abdu-r rahman represented to the King ., 
that the house in which he had put up belonged to an old 508. 
man, who was considered by the people to be very wise 
and learned. He had a private room, in which he always 
used to sit, and not come out again for a long time. I asked , 
the people what he did there'? They answered that he 
used to perform worship and say his prayers, “One night,” 
said ’Abdu-r rahman, “I suddenly went into the room, 
and saw a large vessel full of w iae, and a brazen idol placed 
before him. After drinking, he prostrated himself before 
the image, 1 have brought the idol and the vessel hero, 
in order that your Majesty may give any order you like 
about that deceitful old man.” The Sultan, after a moment’s 
consideration, ordered the man to be brought into his presence, 
that full enquiry might be made into his case, B[e then 

1 [This is the same story as the one- taken from/the ! 
Jam'u4 Hikayat {supra p. 194), but it is very differently 
told. It is also given in the Tarilch’i (^uzida, Sec Rolhaua* 

Mem, surV Me, * 
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told *Abdii-r rahmao to place his hands over the Sultan’s head 
and swear that what he had said was true. ’Abdu r rahman 
exclaimed, “Upon your soul and head, all that I have said 
is a lie ” “0 coward !” said Ihe King, “what caused yon 
to bring such a charge against that old Fakir V* He replied, 
“the man had an excellent house, and I thought that 
your Majesty would punish him and give the house to me.’* 
The Sultan thanked Almighty God for having guarded him 
against an improper act which he might have committed in 
haste. As it was his habit to think and ponder on every 
subject, he discovered the truth in this matter, and he never 
trusted ’Abdii-r rahman again. Be it not concealed from 
wise men that the advantages of deliberation are numerous, 
but that haste and inconsiderateness in affairs of state 
produce shame without end. 

Mas'ud Repents of his Avarice. 

It is related in the Tarikh’i Nasiri that, after the death 
of Sultan Mahmud of Ghaznin, his heir, Sultan Muhammad 
ascended the throne. Enmity then arose between him and 
his brother, Sultan Mas’ud, governor of ’Irak, who resided 
at Hamadan. Mas’ud led his army against his brother, 
who on receiving the intelligence came out to oppose him at 
the head of the armies of Khurasan and Ghaznin. One day, 
without anv apparent cause, the cap of the King fell from his 
head, and this was regarded as a bad omen. The same day, 
at evening, *Ali Kheshawand and a body of the King’s own 
slaves, espousing the cause of Sultan Mas’ud, surrounded and 
609 seized Muhammad and deprived him of sight. Mas’ud then 
proceeded to Ghaznin and sat upon the throne. 

At the same time, Abu Suhal Zauraki,^ the "Ariz, repre¬ 
sented that Sultan Muhammad had distributed from the 
public treasury a large sum among his nobles, army, atten* 
dants, and Courtiers, but as he was not the real sovereign, 
the King ought to order these people to refund the money; 
then^ if he liked, he might after a few days give the large 

1 [The Ba Suhal Zauzani of Baihaki, #t£|>ra p. 88.] 
Zanzan is the name of a town and district bet^yeen Naislmpmp 
and Hirat. 
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fees himself, in order that to him only their obligations 
might be due. 

Sultan Mas’ud having liberated Hasan Maimandi, his 
father’s minister, who had been imprisoned in the fort, raised 
him to the post of wazir, and consulted him upon these sugges¬ 
tions. The Khwaja said, the King might do what he liked, 
but he should consider this matter well, and see the good and 
evil of it before adopting any resolution. Sultan Mas’ud, 
however, would not listen to his advice, and maintained his 
own determination. The Khwaja then summoned Abu Nasr 
Miskani,^ and said : “These cowardly people have been mak¬ 
ing such and such representations to the King. I w’ish you 
to go to him and tell him on my part that such an act was 
never done by any of the former kings, and it will make 
people disgusted with him.” Abu Nasr said, “Here is what 
Sultan Muhammad gave me,” and he refunded it to the 
royal treasury. Abu Suhal observed to the King that if all 
persons would follow the example of Abu Nasr, the money 
would be soon realised. The Sultan went out hunting, and 
ordered Abu Suhal to collect it. Abu Suhal appointed 
officers for that purpose, and inflicted torture and punish¬ 
ment on those who had spent what they had received. 
People were greatly disgusted with the government, and 
much confusion ensued in the afiairs of the kingdom. Sultan 
Mas’ud became ashamed of what he had done, and w as so 
much displeased with Abu Suhal, that he removed him from 
the office he held. He was often heard to say, “May such 
base servants never find their way into the court of a king.”* 

Ibrahim's Lack of Qualified Officials. 

It it narrated that one day Sultan Ibrahim of Ghaznin^ 
held a public court, and ail his nobles and officers were 
present; but he sat very pensive and spoke not to any one, 
till the time of mid-day prayers. His ministers were afraid, 
and had no courage to ask him the cause of his anxiety, till 

1 [The *^Mishkan** of Baihaki, and the Jam'u4 BihayaU 
See supra p. 106, 190.] 

2 [This story explains Babaiki’s uninteUigible allusion 
Abu Suhal, supra page 88 ] 

8 [Apparently Ibrahim II.] 
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at kst one of his courtiers who tras # 68 t fhmiliar w^th the 
King) advanced to the throne and begged to know the reason 
of his Majesty’s being so thoughtful. The King told faitn 
that his chief chamberlain had become old, and the boat of 
his life bad reached the brink of death. “To-day,” said he, 
“having looked at all my courtiers, I do not find any one 
worthy to succeed him. I was therefore thinking that if he 
should die, his work will still have to be done, and I must 
of necessity appoint some unqualified person to fill his place.” 
The courtier observed, in reply, “My lord, yt ur eye is as 
bright as the sun, and has a powerful effect. It turns stones 
to rubies, and dust to gold. If you instruct some one, he, 
will then be able to do everything.*’ The Sultan said, “It 
is true ; but still the sun, though be be the great luminary, 
cannot at once make a ruby out of a stone ; and although 
an alchemist may be acquainted with the art of making gold, 
yet he cannot effect his purpose without obtaining all the 
requisite ingredients.” 

Ibrahim maintains a body of Trained Officials. 

Sultan Ibrahim^ of Ghaznin having mounted the throne, 
determined to establish his government on a strong and 
secure foundation. Through the invasions of the Saljuks 
and the weakness of his predecessors, *Abdu-r Rashid and 
Farrukh-zad, the affairs of the kingdom were in a state of 
embarrassment, and the management of the country had 
been left to worthless characters. With this view, be called 
Khwaja Abu-1 Kasim Hasiri, who was an old man, and 
had been one of the confidential officers of Yaminu-d daula 
Mahmud, and who excelled all his contemporaries in wisdom 
and in the purity of his mind. He consulted with him, 
and Abu-1 Kasim observed that, one day when he was 
511 deputed by the King’s grandfather, Sultan Mahmud, 
0 n- a mission to Ilak Khan, the ruler of Mawarau-n nahr and 
Turkistaii, he beard from the Khan, who was the wisest man 
df the time, that a kingdom might be compared to a garden, 
apd the king to a gardener, who, if he wishes to make a 
good garden, must have three kinds of trees in it—firstly, 
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fruit-bearing trees from which fruit may be gathered at once ; 
secondly, trees from which fruit may soon be expected, 
wbiofa, though they do not yield fruit, yet by their blossoms 
and verdure, add beauty to the garden ; and thirdly, young 
trees which some time afterwards will produce fruit. When 
the trees are old and withered, the gardener uses them for 
fuel; and young trees being planted in succession, they in 
their turn bear flowers and fruit, so that the garden is never 
without fruit, or wanting in flowery beauty, 

Sultan Ibrahim, on hearing these words, determined on 
observing them in his government. He always trained up a 
body of men qualified to conduct the important duties of 
the government; and in doing this, he took especial care that 
his officers should not think that the King could not do 
without them, and that there were no people able to fill their 
offices. He also wished them to feel that there were other 
persons equal to them, and qualified to perform their duties ; 
jnd that as it was by his favour only that they bad held 
i ffice, they ought always to endeavour to please him. 

The Punishment of Tuman} 

It is related in the Tarikhi Nasiriy that when *Abdu*r 
Eashid succeeded to the throne of Ghazni, he showed great 
favour to one of his slaves named Tuman, and so advanced 
him from day to day, that at last the direction of all affairs 
came under his control. This Tuman was a low-minded, 
ill-bred tyrannical fellow, who did his best to bring down the 
great and noble, and to get low and bad men appointed to 
their places. Among these he patronised and supported 
Abu Suhal Raziki,® whom he pitted against the good 
Khwaja ’Abdur-r Razzak, son of Hasan Maimandi. Abu Suhal 

1 (This is the same story as that given in page 196 from 
the Jami'ud Hikayaty and which I could not find in the MSS« 
of that work. Search was also made for the story in Efir H. 
Elliot’s imperfect copy of the Zinatu-l Majalis, but without 
success. The text has since been discovered among some 
miscellaneous extracts from this work, and as it shows that 
there are several differences in the story or errors in the trans¬ 
lation, I have here introduced a new version after the teiLt 
of the ZinaL^TSii).] 2 [Zauzani, see pp. 88 and 609,J 
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employed all kinds of deceit and calumny against the Khwaja; 
Taman also added his slander. ^Abdu-r Bashid was young, 
simple, and inexperienced. He dismissed his minister 
*Abdu-r Razzak, and ordered him to be fined. 

Tuman had favoured with his notice a fellow named Khatib 
Lut, a base and harsh man; and he now advanced him 
to the dignity of Divvan of the State (Chancellor of the 
Exchequer). Khwaja Abu Tahir Hasan, who was one of the 
old officials of the stale of Ghazni, under the orders of 
*Abdu-r Rashid, proceeded at this time to Hindustan, in order 
to bring the revenues of that country to the capital. When he 
arrived in Hindustan he found agents of Tuman in every city 
and town, who by their oppressive conduct were irritating the 
people. The Khwaja made a report of the facts, which he 
addressed to Abu-1 Fazl, the financial minister sahib-i diwan-i 
rasalal). Abu-1 Fazl communicated the account to ’Abdu-r 
Rabid, who called for Tuman and reproached him. This caused 
Tuman to conceive a hatred against Abu-1 Fazl, and to 
calumniate him. ^Abdu-r Rashid, in his simplicity, ordered 
Abul-1 Fazl to be fined and imprisoned. After this dismissal 
Tuman exercised unlimited power, and he appointed Khatib 
Lut to the management of the country of Parshawar. This 
man there raised the standard of oppression, and reduced the 
people to great distress. 

When Khwaja Abu Tahir reached that country (on 
his return from Hindustan) the people complained of Khatib 
Lut, so the Khwaja called for him and admonished him, 
Khatib gave insolent replies and was abusive, so the Khwaja, 
to maintain his own dignity, directed him to be turned out 
of court, and afterwards he ordered him into confinement. 
Khatib’s people communicated the circumstances to Tuman, 
who showed the letters to the King, and said that Khatib 
knew what sums of money had been exacted improperly from 
the people, and the Khwaja had therefore confined him. 
'Abdu-r Rashid, without any investigation, and merely upon 
these absurd statements of Tuman, directed him to seize the, 
Khwaja and bring him a prisoner to court along with Khatib. 

^13 Tuman proceeded to Parshawar with three hundred horse, 
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and baving Captured Abu Tahir, put him in ehaind. He 
then released Khatib Lut from conduement, and returned. 
When they were one day’s journey from Ghazni, they receiy- 
ed the unexpected intelligence that the infidel Tughril had 
slain *Abdu-r Rashid and usurped his place. The horsemen 
who had come with Tuman then went to Khwaja Abu Hasan 
(Tahir), and with many apologies, said, ‘'The power is now 
in your hands; whatever you order we will execute.” The 
Khwaja directed them to remove the fetters from his feet 
and place them on Tuman. The soldiers then pulled him 
roughly from his horse and placed the chains on his feet. 
Khatib Lut and his dependents were also seized, placed up¬ 
on camels, and carried to Ghaznin. All this calamity fell 
upon *Abdu-r Rashid because he was a simpleton,' and 
listened to the reports of sycophants. 

NOTE G. 

Mir-at-i Masudi. 

[This is professedly a life of Mas’ud the Ghaznivide, and 
finds an appropriate place here after the story books. The 
author of this extraordinary work was by name *Abdu-r Rah¬ 
man Chishti. He explains the motives which impelled him 
to its composition, and the sources of his information after 
the following manner : “The history of the King of Martyire, 
Salar Mas’ud, the facts of his birth, of his coming to Hin¬ 
dustan, and of his martyrdom, are told by different men in 
various ways, which have not found a place in any historical 
work of repute. The writer had long endeavoured to ascer¬ 
tain the real facts; and, after much research, he obtained 
possession of an old book written by Mulla Muhammad 
Ghaznawi. This man was servant of Sultan Mahmud Subuk- 
tigin. He was also inithe service of Salar Sahu, and of the 
Prince of Martyrs, whom he survived. The writer perused 
this old book from beginning to end with the greatest pleasure, 
and the doubts which he had entertained were dispelled. 
The book was very long, it entered into details about tb® 

1 [Lauh*i sada; lit., tabula rosa.l 
VOL. n 33 
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wars of Sultan Mahmud, and Salar Sahu, mentioning inci¬ 
dentally here and there the King of Martyrs, and dosing 
with an account of his martyrdom. Several of the beloved 
friends and attendants of the Martyr Sultan, in the abodes 
of the blessed, have urged the writer to the task which he 
has undertaken ; but no one has made the same demand on 
behalf of Sultan Mahmud. It therefore seemed expedient to 
him that he should select and commit to writing all that 
related to the Martyr King. He would not, however, have 
been able to succeed, even in this, without the directions he 
graciously received from the spirit of the departed. When 
he had set about his selection, and had engaged earnestly in 
the work, one night the spirit of the deceased martyr ap¬ 
peared to the writer in a vision, and most condescendingly 
expressed, with his blessed tongue, his approval of the work. 
Being thus graciously honoured, the author humbly replied 
that he had begun the work, and begged for assistance wher¬ 
ever his narration might be too high, or too low, too short, 
or too long. The spirit, with great affability, directed the 
author to write, and that he would attend to him and assist 
him. The present work is the result, to which the author 
has given the name Mir^at-i Mas'udi. May the reader of it 
also be (maa'ud) blessed. This is the author*s prayer. The 
biography of the King of Martyrs having been derived from 
the aforesaid history, is here related in five chapters {dasians). 
Sundry incidents, and miraculous statements, which have 
been found in trustworthy books, have been selected, and, 
after being verified by oral communications with the author's 
spiritual visitors, have been inserted in the present work.’* 

The book may then be called a historical romance. In 
it fact and fiction are freely mingled, and the great actions 
and exploits of other men are appropriated, without scruple, 
to the hero of the tale. The author quotes the Rmizatu^s 
Safa, the Tarihhi Firoz Shahi, of Shams-i Siraj, and the 
Muntakhabu4 Tawarikh; but he professes, as we have seen, 
to base hjls work mainly on the lost Tawarikh^ Mahmudi of 
Midb Mnbaminad Ohaznawi. It is much to be legretladi 
that he has quoted so little of that wenh { for his < 
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from the Ravzaiu-s Safa are fair, though someTihat abrtdg* 
ed, and stripped of redundant ornament. Putting his hero 
Mas’ud aside, the accounts which he gives of the Musulman 
conflicts with the Hindus agree in many respects with what 
we gather from other sources ; his incidents seem to be 615 
borrowed rather than invented, and, as he used a contempo¬ 
rary work which is not know'n to us, it may be that some of 
his novel statements may be true, or may serve to explain, 
or elucidate other writers, though no reliance can be placed 
on them when unsupported. 

The work bears no date ; but the author tells us that 
he wrote in the time of Jahangir, a time far too distant for 
him to have had any personal knowledge of the scenes he 
depicts. Sir H. Elliot accredits him with another work, the 
Mir-aUi-Asrar. The MS. is a duodecimo of 214 pages, 165 of 
which were translated by Mr. R. B. Chapman, B.C.S., by 
request of Sir H. Elliot. The editor regrets that the nature 
of the book has compelled him to reject a full half of the 
translation. It may be that even now too much has been 
printed ; but the book is unknown to the European reader, 
and the extracts given will probably satisfy, rather than 
excite further curiosity.] 

Chapter 1. 

Of the expedition of Salar Sahu, general {pahlawan) of the army, 
into Hindustan, by order of Sultan Mahmud of Ghazni, to 
the assistance of Muzaffar Khan; and of the birth of 
Mas^ud at Ajmir. 

Sultan Mahmud of Ghazni (Go J make the light of his 
tomb to shine!) having subdued the kingdom of Rum and the 
whole of the countries of Turan and Iran, spreading every¬ 
where the religion of Muhammad, was seated on his throne 
awaiting an occasion of further executing the purposes of 
Allah, when suddenly one day, four men mounted on camels, 
appeared from the direction of Hindustan, making loud 
lamentations. The oflicers of state and the attendants 
teought word immediately to the Sultan, and they wem 
Btwinoiied to the piesenoe4 
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Bowitig to the ground, they spake as follows:—‘'Sultan 
Abu-1 Hasan attacked us with his army, and slew Hurmuz, 
the servant of Muzaffar Khan ; he also very nearly succeeded 
ill putting to death Muzaffar Khan himself, his wife and 
children, and all those about him, so that he was obliged to 
evacuate the place with all his dependants, and escape to¬ 
wards the desert. He has now been living for some years in 
Ajmir. At the present time Rai Bhirun and Rai Sum-giriya, 
with four and forty other Hindu princes, have assembled 
616 from all sides to attack Muzaffar Khan and destroy the Musul- 
mans. The infidels surround us on all sides, and we have no 
hope but in thee, Oh Asylum of the World ! For God’s 
sake, give a thought to these poor followers of Islam.” “Be 
of good courage,” said the Sultan, “I will protect the Musul- 
raans.” Khwaja Hasan Maimandi, the wazir of the Sultan, 
asked them in whose name they worded their khuiba» 
“Hitherto,” they answered, “in addition to the one sole God 
Almighty and the glorious Asylum of Prophecy (Muhammad), 
we have repeated in our khutba the names of the Faithful 
Khalifas. Now that the Sultan has promised us his assis¬ 
tance, we shall word our khutba in the name of the Sultan 
Mahmud of Ghazni.” The Sultan was delighted with this 
reply, and ordered Khwaja Hasan Maimandi to select one of 
the generals and bring him quickly, that he might be sent 
with an army. 

After a long consultation the command was given to 
Salar Sahu, general of the army, and several officers of im* 
portaiice, and 700,000 (haft lak) veteran cavalry were 
appointed to the duty, and started off. The Sultan bestowed 
his own scimitar, girdle, and dagger, together with an Arab 
charger, upon the general, and the other officers were all 
honoured with dresses and horses, and were addressed by their 
lord as follows:—“If you wish to please me, please my 
brother, Salar Sahu ; serve him with all your power and dp 
his pleasure. My brother Salar Sahu is a careful, just, dis- 
Geminating man ; he will do nothing that is not loyal, con- 
. fliderate, and right.” 

It was on the fifth of the month of Zihijj in the year 
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401 (1011 A.D.) that Salar Sahu left Kandahar for Ajroir with 
his army (the Sultan having at that time quitted Ghazni, and 
taken up his residence at Kandahar). 

Making the four camel-riders who bad been sent as messen¬ 
gers by Muzaffar Khan their guides, they took the way to Ajmk 
by way of Thatta. Having traversed the intervening desert, 
they arrived within three days* march of Ajmir, The General 
then sent forward the camel-riders to give notice to Muzaffar 
Khan, while he remained himself encamped by the side of the 
road. On that night spirits addressed him in mysterious voices, 
and revealed to him that two pieces of good fortune would 
befall him during the expedition : in the first place he should 
be victorious over the unbelievers ; and secondly, a male child 517 
should be born to him. At this time many spirits appeared to 
Salar Sahu, pouring such like glad tidings into his ears, os is 
fully related in the Tawarikh-i-Makmudi. From that time he 
perceived a supernatural influence at work within liim. * 

When the news of the arrival of the General reached 
Muzaffar Klian he was overjoyed, and caused music to be 
played. The unbelievers who had assembled to besiege Ajmir 
were struck with a panic, and agreed together that since 
Mahmud’s army had come up on one side, and Muzaffar Khan, 
taking courage, was preparing to sally o at on the other, it 
would be imprudent to attempt an engagement with two 
sepaiate armies. Therefore they had better retreat for the 
present, and determine on some approved plan of fighting 
after the two forces had coalesced. So they raised the siege 
cf Ajmir, and retiring to a distance of seven kos, encamped 
near the Koh-pukhar. 

Muzaffar Khan then went to meet the General, and, 
conducting him into Ajmir, besought him that he would 
permit him to remove his people from the fort and lodge the 
General there. But Salar Sahu would not consent, saying, he 
had come to his assistance, and it would be very unseemly 
to turn him and his chidren out of his fort, and to take up 
his quarters there himself. So he pitched his tents on the 

banks of the tank Pukhar,’ sacred among the unbelievers; and, 

. . . . ... .... . . . 

1 [Hind., fokhw ; Sans, pu$hkar<^, a lake.]* 
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having taken a few days rest, again put himself in motion by 
Mtiiftffiar Khan^s advice. The enemy also drew up their 
forces in line, and the flower of both armies joined in battle. 
The fie*d raged with the conflict for three days ; but on the 
third the breeze of victory began to blow on the side of the 
General, and the unbelievers yielded and fled. The Faithfifl 
pursued them to a distance of several parasangs, slew a great 
number of their officers, took a few prisoners, and then 
returned. The General took possession of the enemy’s camp 
that day, and, having interred such of the Faithful as had 
been blessed with the honour of martyrdom, and distributed 
the whole spoil of the unbelievers among the soldiers of his 
army, he returned the next day towards Ajmir. 

He then built a mosque at the gate of the fort of Ajmir, 
618 and, having performed a religious service in honour of Mahmud 
of Ghazni, he sent an account of all that had happened, 
together with congratulations on the victory, to the Sultan. 

After this he appointed officers to many places in the 
neighbourhood of Ajmir, which had never been under the sway 
of Muzaffar Khan, and brought them so under control that the 
collectors settled down, and revenue began to flow in on all 
sides. 

The rebels, who fled, took refuge with Rai Ajipaf at 
Kanaiij. When the letter of Salar Sahu reached the Sultan, 
be was overjoyed at the good tidings, and bestowed a special 
dress of honour, with several Arab horses upon him, and was 
graciously pleased to order the government of the country 
t© be given to his faithful brother, Salar Sahu, He also wrote 
as follows : “If the Rai Ajipal (Jaipal), Prince of Kanauj will 
adopted the Musulman faith, well; but if not, we ourselves 
will proceed towards that country with our all-conquering 
army.” The Sitr Mu’alla’ (dignified veiled one) also was order- 
^ed to join lier husband (Salar Sahu). 

When Sitr Mu’aila’ reached Ajmir with the dress of 
honour and the farman, Salar Sahu gave himself up entirely 
to ifleasure and rejoicing ; and, through the power of Almighty 
on that nig^ the ninth of the monlh 

1 [The Juipafl of other writers.] 
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Shawwal, in the year 404—Salar Mas’ud left the loins of his 
father and entered the womb of his mother. Nine months 
passed in ease and pleasure ; and in the tenth month, on the 
twenty-first of the month of Sha’ban, in the year 405, on 
Sunday, at the pure time of dawn in the first hour, the world- 
enlightening son was born. The beauty of Yusuf, the grace 
of Abraham, and the light of Muhammad shone upon his 
brow. 


The Sultan was also extremely delighted at «the birth of 
his sister’s son, and had rich dresses of honour prepared for 
the father, mother, and the infant Mas’ud. He also, in the 
most gracious manner, issued a mandate under his own hand 
to this effect : “Let the Government of the Kingdom of 
Hindustan be bestowed upon our brother and his son ; and 
if the Bai Ajipal give in his submission, well and good ; if 
lu t, let him know that we ourselves will make an expedition gjg 
into Hindustan, and on the same occasion will see our nephew 
Salar Mas’ud.” 

Khwaja Hasan Maimandi, who had an hereditary feud 
with the General of the army, was jealous of the honours 
and favours bestowed on him by the Sultan; but to what 
purpose ? 

Meanwhile, although Salar Sahu sought to lead Rai 
Ajipal in the right way, he would not cast his lot into the 
scale of truth; and from excess of worldly-mindedness he did 
not even desire peace. On the contrary, he encouraged the 
rebels of the surrounding country, who had taken refuge 
with him after their flight from Ajmir, to attack the domi¬ 
nions of the Sultan. The General, troubled by anxiety 
arising from his infatuation, communicated the state of affairs 
to the Sultan, and, after a few days, Mahmud took the road 
to Hindustan with his army. The General Salar Sahu, and 
Muzaflfar Khan, went to meet the Sultan with their armies, 
and conducting him first to Ajmir, displayed Salar Mas’ud 
to the fortunate gaze of their royal master, and then presented 
offerings of monoy and all kinds of property. 
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The Sultan bestowed the whole on Salar Mas’ud, and, 
during the several days that he remained at Ajmir, he would 
not let him (Mas’ud) go out of his sight. He then turned 
towards Kanauj with his army, in rage and indignation, 
appointing Salar Sahu and Muzaffar Khan to the van of 
the army. 

He first came to Mathura, and plundered that nest of 
idolatry which was a very I.oly spot among the people of 
India. Alter subduing and plundering all the chiefs of the 
neighbourhood who w ere reported to be rebellious and factious, 
he next proceeded against Rai Ajipal, the King of Kanauj, 
who did not venture to resist him, but fled, as is detailed in 
the history called the liauzatu-s Safa, as follows:— ♦ ♦ ♦ ♦ 

The author of the Tawarilch-i Mahmudi relates that when 
the Sultan relumed to Ghazni after the Indian expedition, 
Salar Sahu, the general, petitioned to be allowed to attend him, 
but the Sultan said, “The subjugation of this country of 
Kanauj is your work, my brother, and 1 have therefore 
appointed you its governor.’^ I^hen they had reached the 
neighbourhood cf Lahore he presented the General 
with a dress of honour and sixteen Arab horses, and dis- 
520 missed him; nor did he neglect Salar Mas’ud, but bestowed 
upon him costly gifts. He also honoured Muzaffar Khan 
with presents of dresses and chargers, and sent him away 
with the General, ordering him to serve him in every way in 
his power. 

So the General returned to Ajmir, and immediately 
appointed officers throughout the districts of his province, 
whether new or old, for the protection of the people and the 
redress of the oppressed. He then fixed an annual tribute 
to be paid by the Rai Ajipal, and left ffim at Kanauj on 
condition of service, whilst he himself remained at Ajmir, 
enjoying all happiness and peace, governing India as deputy 
of the Sultan. 

He was exceedingly fond of his son, and when Mas’ud 
wis four years four months and four days old, he sent him 
to a tutor, Mir Saiyid Ibrahim, to be instructed in the creed 
of Islam. ♦ ♦ ? ♦ 
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The Almighty had endued him trith a great aptitude for 
learning, so that by the time he was nine years old He had 
acquired most sciences, practical and abstract, and at ten 
years of age he was so given up to devotion that he passed 
the whole night in deep study, and never l^ft his chamber 
before a watch of the day had passed. * * In short, 

he excelled in everything, small and great, and was skilled in 
Ijvhatever came before him. * * ♦ 

The Prince of Martyrs was most spotless in body and 
mind. His pure soul was occupied alwaj^s in meditating on 
God, and he was free from sin, external and internal. ♦ ♦ ♦ 

Chapter 2. 

0 /the return of Salnr Saha and the Prince of Martyrs to 

Ghnznif and of the feud of Hasan Maimandi^ the wazir 

of Sultan Mahmud of Ghazni^ With Salar Masud, on 

account of the destruction of the intake of Somnnt* 

In the course of the next ten years the General subdued 
many of the countries of India, and lost all fear of the efforts 
of the unbelievers. The revenue, too, began to flow in re¬ 
gularly and without trouble. 

The Sultan Mahmud was in Khurasan, when some rebels 
inhabiting the skirts of the mountain, banded together for the 
‘purpose of attacking Kabuliz, and Malik Chhaoho, Governorerf 
Kabuliz, reported the matter to the Sultan. As soon as the 
intelligence reached him, a farman was issued in the name 
of the General, ordering him to leave half his forces for 
the protection of the country of Ajmir, and to proceed 
himself with the other half to Kabuliz, and so to punish 
the unbelievers, as to make them careful not to rebel agam, 
adding, that he (the Sultan) would go himself, but that be 
was occupied with important matters. 

Kabuliz is situated in the vicinity of Kashmir. ItWiMi 
an important place, and had a very lofty fort. The town 
was originally in the hands of Rai Kalichaud Fir’auni.* He 

1 [•*KulobeHd.^^--^The addition of 
See supra, p. 43, and 458.] 
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ll^d grown profuznptuojus on acoount of tho abundance of 
bii wealth and forcjes, and the extent of his kingdom ; 
therefore, when Sultan Mahmud went on the Kanauj 
expedition in the year 407, upon his arrival in Kashmir, 
be> took the fort of Rai Kalichand with the greatest difficulty, 
and appointed civil officers of his own. The particulars 
of tlje siege of the fort, and of the death of Rai Kalichand 
with 50,000 of his companions, are relaled in the Rauzaiu-s 
Safa, but cannot be told in a brief work like the present. 

The General of the army having left Mir Saiyid Ibrahim, 
Muzaffar Khan, and other confidential nobles of his provinces, 
to attend upon Salar Mas’ud, proceeded with bis train by 
successive marches to Kabuliz. 

The unbelievers assembled in snob numbers that the 
very ground round Kabuliz was black with them. Malik 
Chhachu, not beiiag strong enough for an open fight, had 
shut himself up in the fort of Kabuliz, and the unbelievers, 
having ravaged the province, were on their way home when 
the General met them, and, offering tliem battle, fought 
fe)f three hours. The army of the Faiihful was victorious. 
Innumerable unbelievers were slain, and their army put 
to flight Forty officers were taken prisoners, and several 
thousand men bit the duet. It was a great victory. Salar 
Sahu wrote his dispatch of victory to the Sultan as soon as 
he Iwid entered Kabuliz. The Sultan was greatly pleased, 
and that instant issued a farman under his own hand to 
this effect, ‘*We bestow the province of Kabuliz, as an ina^m 
Ujpcxn our victorious brother, in addition to his jagir ; let him 
moke the laud his own.” 

As soon as it was determined that the General should 
tore M Kabuliz, he sent messengers to Ajmir to fetch Salar 
MaS' ud, and to tell that light of his eyes to come quickly 
along with his mother, leaving the officers whom 
he had Appointed at Ajmh: each at his post. When the 
reached Ajmif, Salar Mas^ud was delighted, and 
the next day etaried for Kabuliz with his mother^ 
iMempanjed by several thousand horsemen, who were Mkf 
•hats shining round that peerless moon. Engaging in the 
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chase os he went, stage by stage, he reached the town 
Rawal. The zamindar of that place, Satugan, was father- 
in law of Khwaja Hasan Maimandi’s son. He came out to 
meet Salar Mas’nd, and insisted that he should 6^0 him the 
favour of staying that day at his house, that so he might 
get honour, as he said, among the other zamindars. But as 
the star of Hasan Maimandi’s bad faiih shone in the forehead 
of Satugan, Salar Mas’ud would by no means consent to 
alight at the abode of such a treacherous unbeliever. 
According to his usual habit he had the tents pitched outside 
the town. 

Again Satugan besought him to eat the food that he 
had prepared for bis part5% but the Prince of Martyrs 
answ’ered him, ‘‘The Prophets” (the delight of Allah be upon 
them and on us all !) “never eat food prepared in the house 
of a Hindu, nor will I.” Satugan then entreated him to 
take sugar, rice, and all things necessary, and have his food 
prepared by his own cooks. But as evil was in the heart 
of Satugan, neither was this agreed to. In the morning, 
as they were starting, Satugan brought 200 mans of 
sweetmeats, prepared in various w ays, some of the choicest 
kind for Salar Mas’ud ; but he had caused the whole to be 
poisoned. Salar Mas’ud, with divine perception, suspecting 
the truth, put it all with the baggage, and gave special 
orders that none should touch it. He then gave Satugan 
a dress of honour, and dismissed him. 

When he had marched one stage, he ordered Malik 
Nekbakht to bring the sweetmeats presents by Satugan. 
As soon as he had given of the choicest kind to some dogs, 
they all fell down dead from the poison the moment they 
tasted it. The Prince of Martyrs, turning towards those 
present, said with his pure tongue, “The wretched infidel 
thought me, too, one of the undiscerning.” His attendants 
were astonished at this proof of his ability, and bowing 
to the ground, began to extol him. When they told his 
mother what had taken place, she wept bitterly to think 
what a terrible misfortune might have happened^ and 
declared that the unbelievers had attempted to commit 
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this treachery at the instigation of the deceitful Hasan Mai- 
mandi. Then calling Salar Mas’iid into her presence, she 
clasped him to her bosom, and gave large alms to the poor 
and wretched as a thank-offering. 

The night was passed at that place, In the morning, 
when it w^as marching time, Mas’ud besought his mother to 
stay there that day, as it w^as a good hunting-ground, and he 
wanted to enjoy some sport. So they did so. 

Salar Maa’ud, taking with him some thousands of the 
flower of his young men -angels in form, and reckless in 
courage—took the road to the town of Rawal,’ hunting as he 
went, and sent forward spies to learn what Satugan was 
doing. When he had nearly reached the town, the spies 
brought him word that Satugan had just completed his 
ablutions, and was worshipping his idols. Upon hearing which 
they turned their horses straight towards the town. At the 
same time, the unbelievers got warning, and turned out to 
oppose them. But the brave youths, flourishing their swords, 
hovered on all sides, like moths round a flame; and the 
unbelievers, unable to withstand them, were routed, and the 
Faithful scattered their heads in every street. 

Having put a great many of them to the sword, they 
took the reprobate Satugan alive, and brought him before 
the prince, who addressed him thus: “Ob, Satugan, did you 
not know us, that, in the blackness of your heart, you should 
try such a vile plot on us.” He then ordered that be, with his 
wife and children, should be bound and carried to the army. 
He then gave the whole place over to plunder. So they 
brought Satugan, with his wife and children, to the camp. 

This was the first exploit, and maiden victory, of Salar 
Mas’ud. His mother caused paeans of joy to be sung, distri¬ 
buted bountiful alms, and gave horses, dresses of honour, and 
money to all the soldiers of the prince. At that time Mas’ud 
was twelve years old. 

The next day he wrote an account of the affair to the 
Sultan Mahmud, and, starting off the Couriers, proceeded him- 

^ i ptere written 
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self, march by march, with great splendour to Kabuliz. Before 
the messengers of the Prince of Martyrs reached the Sultan, 
Narayan, brother of Satugan, had brought a complaint thro¬ 
ugh Hasan Maimandi that Salar Mas’iid had carried off his 
brother, with his wife and little ones as prisoners, and had 
plundered the town of Rawal. The Sultan was in perplexity 
at this intelligence, when Mas’ud’s account of the perfidy of 
Satugan reached him. The Sultan then issued a farinan, 
signed with his own hand, to Salar Mas’ud, informing him 
that Narayan had brought an accusation before the arrival 
of his account, and ordering him to keep the guilty man with 
good care, as he would himself make inquiries and punish him. 
The Prince of Martyrs was filled wdth joy on the receipt of this 
farman ; but mourning fell on the house of Hasan Maimandi, 
and his hidden treachery was made manifest. 

When they had arrived within one kos of Kabuliz, the 
General received intelligence of their approach, and, smitten 
with a longing desire to behold his son, who was like a second 
Joseph, he started off himself, like Jacob, regardless of cere¬ 
mony, to meet him. 


It happened that Mahmud had long been planning an 
expedition into Bhardana, and Gujerat, to destroy the idol 
temple of Somnat, a place of great sanctity to all Hindus. 
So as soon as he had returned to Ghazni from his Khurasan 
business, he issued a farman to the General of the army, 
ordering him to leave a confidential officer in charge of the 
fort of Kabuliz, and himself to join the court with his son 
Salar Mas’ud, Accordingly, they presented themselves before 
the Sultan, who received them with special marks of favour, 
and showed such great kindness to Mas’ud that his wazir 
became jealous. 

Afterwards he invited Salar Sahu to a private audience, 
and asked his advice about leading an army against Som¬ 
nat. “Through the favour of Allah,” said that officer, 
“the power and grandeur of your Majesty have struck 
such terror into the hearts of the unbelie^vers, that not one 
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of them has the daring to oppose you. The best plan 
626 is at once to commence the enterprise.’* This advice was 
most pleasing to the Sultan, though Khwaja Hasan 
Maimandi dissented from it. After some conversation, it was 
settled that the General of the army should return to Kabuliz, 
and guard that province against the rebellious unbelievers, 
leaving Salar Mas’ud, with his victorious army, in attendance 
upon the Sultan. As soon as he had dismissed Salar Sahu, 
the Sultan set out for Somnat with his victorious host, Mas’ud 
serving under him in the enterprize with several thousand 
youths in the flower of their age. Ihey performed many 
illustrious deeds, and the Sultan showed them increasing 
favour and kindness. 

They first reached Multan, and, when everything was 
fully prepared, took the road for Somnat. The details of 
the expedition are thus given in the history called the 
Eauzatu-s Safa, ♦ ♦ ♦ ♦ ♦ 

God betowed great grace on this king, and his perfections 
may be understood from the following relation of the author 
of the Nafahat. 

When the Sultan Mahmud Subuktigin had gone on the 
expedition to Somnat, they suggested to Khwaja Abu 
Muhammad of Cbisht, that he ought to go and help him. T.he 
Khwaja, though he was seventy years old, set out with some 
darweshes, and when he arrived made war upon the pagans 
and idolaters with all his sacred soul. One day the idolaters 
made a successful assault, and the army of the Faithful, 
nearly overwhelmed, fled to the Shaikh for protection. 
Khwaja Abu Muhammad had a disciple in the town of Chisht, 
Muhammad Kalu by name. He called out “Look, Kalu !’* 
that moment Kalu was seen fighting with such fury, that 
the army of the Faithful proved victorious. The unbelievers 
were routed. At that very time Muhammad Kalu was seen 
in Chisht, striking upon the wall with a pestle, and when ho 
was asked the reason, he said, “When the Almighty oom- 
manded a man of Abu Muhammad of Chisht’s exalted piety to 
go to the assistance of the Sultan, who could stand before 
him?” 
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It Is related in the Tarikh-i Mahmudi that the Sultan 
shortly after reached Ghazni, and laid down the image of Som- 
nat at the threshold of the Mosque of Ghazni, so that the 
Musulmans might tread upon the breast of the idol on their 
way to and from their devotions. As soon as the unbelievers 
heard of this, they sent an embassy to Khwaja Hasan 625 
Maiuiandi, stating that the idol was of stone and useless to 
the Musulmans, and offered to give twice its weight in gold as 
a ransom, if it might be returned to them. Khwaja Hasan 
Maimandi represented to the Sultan that the unbelievers had 
offered twice the weight of the idol in gold, and had agreed to 
be subject to him. He added, that the best policy would be 
to take the gold and restore the image, thereby attaching the 
people to his Government. The Sultan yielded to the advice 
of the Khwaja, and the unbelievers paid the gold into the 
treasury. 

One day, when the Sultan w^as seated on his throne, the 
ambassadors of the unbelievers came, and humbly petitioned 
thus : “Oh, Lord of the world ! we have paid the gold to your 
Government in ransom, but have not yet received our pur¬ 
chase, the idol Somnat.’^ The Sultan was wroth at their 
words, and, falling into reflection, broke up the assembly and 
retired, with his dear Salar Mas’ud, into bis private apart¬ 
ments. He then asked his opinion as to whether the image 
ought to be restored, or not ? Salar Mas^ud, who was perfect 
in goodness, said quickly, “In the day of the resurrection, 
when the Almighty shall call for Azar, the, idol-destroyer, and 
Mahmud, the idol-seller, Sire I what will you say?’* This 
speech deeply affected the Sultan, he was full of grief, and 
answered, “I have given my word ; it will be a breach of 
promise.” Salar Mas’ud begged him to make over the idol to 
him, and tell the unbelievers to get it from him. The Sultan 
agreed ; and Salar Mas’ud took it to his house, and, breaking 
off its nose and ears, ground them to powder. 

When Khwaja Hasan introduced the unbelievers, and 
asked the Sultan to give orders to restore the image to them, 
his majesty replied that Salar Mas’ud had carried it off to his 
house, and that he might sent them to get it from him, 
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Khwaja Hasan, bowing his head, repeated these words in 
Arabic, '^No easy matter is it to recover anything which has 
fallen into the hands of a lion.” He then told the unbelievers 
that the idol was with Salar Mas’ud, and that they were at 
liberty to go and fetch it. So they went to Mas’ud’s door 
and demanded their god. 

That prince commanded Malik Nekbakht to treat them 
courteously, and make them be seated; then to mix the dust of 
^ the nose and ears of the idols with sandal and the lime eaten 
with betel nut, and present it to them. The unbelievers 
were delighted, and smeared themselves with sandal, and eat 
the betel leaf. After a while they asked for the idol, when 
Salar Mas’ud said he bad given it to them. They inquired, 
with astonishment, what he meant by saying that they had 
received the idol ? And Malik Nekbakht explained that it 
was mixed with the sandal and betel-lime. Some began to 
vomit, while others went weeping and lamenting to Khwaja 
Hasan Maimandi and told him what had occurred. 

The Khwaja writhed like a snake, and said, '‘Verily, the 
king is demented, since he follows the counsel of a boy of 
yesterday! I will leave the service of the Sultan for your 
sakes, and do you also go and attack his country. We will 
open his Majesty’s eyes.” Accordingly the unbelievers 
returned with the news to the Hindu princes. And Khwaja 
Hasan, from that day, resigned the office of Wazir, became 
disaffected, and left off attending to the duties of his office. 

Afterwards the image of Soranat was divided into four 
parts, as is described in the Tawarikh-i Mahmudi, Mahmud’s 
first exploit is said to have been conquering the Hindu 
> rebels, destroying the forts and the idol temples of the 
^jRai Ajipal (Jaipal), and subduing the country of India. His 
eecond, the expedition into Harradawa^ and Guzerat, the 
carrying off the idol of Somnat, and dividing it into four 
pieces, one of which be is reported to have placed on the 
threshold of the Imperial Palace, while be sent two others to 
Mecca and Medina respectively. Both these exploits were 
pwfprmed at the suggestion, and by the advice, of the 


1 ['‘Bbardana,” supra, page 524.] 
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General and Salar Mas'ud; but India was conquered by the 
efforts of Salar Mas'ud alone, and the idol of Somnat was 
br oken in pieces by his sole advice, as has been related, 

Salar Sahu was Sultan of the army and General of the forces 
in Iran. Many of the most illustrious nobles and bravest 
Turks were of his kindred; and wherever the Sultan led his 
army and conquered kingdoms, the victory was owing to the 
exertions and courage of him and his relatives. 

The author of the Tawarikh-i Mahmudi has narrated at ^ 
length the quarrel between Salar Mas’ud and Hasan Maimandi, 
and the valour, success, and good conduct of the Commander- 628 
n-chief and Salar Mas’ud. To relate it all here would make 
this work too long; therefore I have only briefly mentioned 
them. Also, these exploits of Sultan Mahmud, and Salar 
Mas’ud, I have related only so far as they concern that 
Prince of Martyrs, and insomuch as he was personally mixed 
up with them, otherwise I had not indulged in such prolixity. 

“God knows the truth.” 

Chapteb 3. 

Departure of the Prince of Martyrs from the court of Sultan 
Mahmudr-His expedition into Hindustan.—He reaches 
Multan ; occupies Delhif and, passing the Ganges, takes up 
his residence in Satrakh, from whence he sends out armies 
on all sides, 

Khawja Hasan Maimandi had been long versed in all the 
affairs of the administration, so that a great many of the 
factions, from different parts of the empire, were ready to 
obey his word. Thus, owing to his disaffection, there was 
ground for the apprehension of disturbances on all sides. 

The Sultan, being informed of this, took every means in his 
power to conciliate Khwaja Hasan Maimandi, but witkottl 
success. For whenever that individual saw Salar Mas’ud at 
court, and beheld the favours the Sultan bestowed upon 
him, he writhed within himself like a snake, and fell Into 
grief and rage, declaring that he could not endure to set eyes 
upon Mas’ud. 

The Sultan, perplexed at this state of things, one diy 
called Salar Mas’ud apart, imd, addressing him kindly, said 
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that Hasan Maimandi was a man of evil disposition, and 
that, through excessive insolence, he had taken a violent anti¬ 
pathy to him (Mas’ud), which so engrossed him that he had 
left off attending to business. “I am determined,” continu¬ 
ed the Sultan, “by degrees to deprive him of the wazirship, 
and to promote Amir Jang Mikail to the post. But till this 
is accomplished, do you go to Kabuliz and employ yourself 
in the chase, and in attendance upon your parents. In a 
short time I will dismiss him and recal you; rest assured, 
meanwhile, that my affection for you is greater than you 
can imagine.” 

Salar Mas’ud, perceiving the drift of the Sultan’s discourse, 
replied, “Oh, sire! what have I to do at n y parent’s house ? 
With your permission, I will make an expedition into Hin- 
829 dustan, and, wresting the kingdoms, now in the hands of 
pagans, out of their hands, will spread the true faith, and cause 
the khuiba to be read in your majesty’s name.” The Sultan 
replied, “It is no pleasure to me to deprive mys If of you, 
my child, that 1 should thus separate myself from you—no; 
go for a short time to your father, I will send for you ere 
long,” [Mas'ud departs with his followers.] 

The author of the Tawarikh-i Mahmudi relates that there 
were, with his own followers and those who joined him, 
1,100,000 (yo 2 ;da^ Icrifc) men in Mas’ud ’b army, the home and 
family of each of whom was at Ghazni. 

As soon as the General of the army heard of all that had 
happened, he went with Sitr Mu’alla’ in terrible distress from 
Kabuliz to the camp of Salar Mas’ud, and, after embracing 
him, entreated him with tears to remain with them ; but ho 
would by no means consent. Seeing that their child was not 
to be prevailed upon, they became desirous to go with him, 
But Mas’ud said, that if they come w’ith him, Hasan Maiman¬ 
di would certainly persuade the Sultan that they had rebelled, 
and therefore they had better remain behind. “I havo 
already,” said he, “petitioned the Sultan, and now I beseech 
it of you, to be allowed to travel for one year, after which 
I will return.” At length his parents were obliged to submit, 
however senti with Salar Mas’ud, a fine army ud 
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counsellors, many of whom were of bis own age, and bad been 
Ws companions, and they selected the bravest of their 
kindred among the Tatars of Salar Sahu to accompany bixn. 

They also bestowed upon him treasure, horses, and gifts of 
all kinds. So the General of the army returned towards 
Kabuliz with his consort, weeping and lamenting. 

« « « ♦ 

To resume our history. The Prince of Martyrs, adorned 
with all dignity of body and mind, reached the banks of the 
river Indus, and immediately ordered boats to be collected. 

These were brought, after some search, and he commanded 
Mir Husain ’Arab, and Amir Bazid JaTar to cross over the 
river with 50,000 horse, and attack Sahur.^ They did so; 
and Rai Arjun, the zamindar of that place, having already 580 
taken refuge in the hills, they demolished his house, where 
they found 600,000 gold pieces. Taking these, and a good 
deal of othei plunder, the two Amirs rejoined Mas’ud. 
Having thus efifected his first conquest in India, Mas^ud 
Grossed the river himself with his army, and encamped on 
the opposite bank, and, as it was a good sporting country, 
he enjoyed the pleasures of the chase. 

After a short time, Mas'ud marched onward and arrived 
at Multan. That city was deserted ; for, since Sultan Mah¬ 
mud, the faithful, had plundered it fer the second time, it 
had never been restored, and the Rais Arjun and Anangpal, 
lords of the place, had gone to reside in the province of Uch. 

From thence they sent ambassadors to Mas’ud to inquire if 
he thought it right thus to overrun a foreign country, adding, 
‘‘Perhaps you will have cause to repent it.*' Mas’ud replied, 

The country is God’s ; his slave has no kingdom; but he ip 
whom God gives it will be the possessor. This has been 
the principle of my ancestors from the lime of Asadu-Un 
Ghalib until now; to convert unbelievers to the one God 
and the Musalman faith. If they adopt our creed, well and 
good. If not, v e put (hem to the sword.” He then bestowed 
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hoaorary drepses apon ibe ambassadors, and dismissed them 
with a caution to prepare for war, as he wodd shortly follow. 

As soon as the ambassadors bad departed, he sent Ubi 
Amirs, viz., Mir Husain ’Arab, Amk Baziid Ja’far, Amir 
Tarfcan, Amir Naki, Amir Firoz, 4Wid ’Umr Mnlk Ahmad, with 
several hundred thousand horse to attack the Eai A^ngpal. 
That prince came out of his stronghold to imeet them wMi 
his forces drawn out in battle array. The combat raged for 
three hours; many noble Turks were made martyHs, while 
countless unbelievers were slain, and the Rai Anata^al was 
at length obliged to yield. The army of Islam entered the 
city and plundered it, carryin.^ off an immense amount ©f 
property. They then rejoined Mas’ud, who bestowed 
honorary dresses and horses on each of the six Amirs. 

The rainy season had now set in, so they remained Mft 
Multan the next four months. After the rains, Mas’ud led 
his army agaiust Ajudhan.^ Although, in those days, 
place and its vicinity was thickly peopled, it was subdued 
without a struggle. Mas’ud was delighted with the climate 
of Ajudhan, and as, moreover, it was a good sporting country, 
he remained there till the end of the following ruias, when 
he set off for Dehli. Rai Mahipal was then king of the city. 
He had an immense army, and many war elephants, and 
was, in consequence, overflowing with pride. Sultan Mahmud 
and Salar Sahu, when they came into Hindustan, conquered 
Lahore, and made it a city of Islam; but they were unable 
to attack Dehli, and retired without even attempting it. But 
now Salar Mas’ud, lion-lifce, marched on by successive stages 
till he reached that city. 

The Rai Mahipal led out his army to oppose him. The 
^ two forces lay several miles apart; but the young warriors, 
on either side, used to meet daily and skirmish from morning 
till night. Thus a month and some days passed away, till 
MafiHid, becoming apprehensive of the result, sought help 
from God. As soon as he had done so, he received the 

1 [Ajudha or Ayodyha is the old form of the same Oudh. 
The Scene of Mas’ud’s later exploits is laid m the neifhbcsMr- 
]ioo4ofOudh,] 
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unexpected intelligence that Salar Saifu-d din, the Sultanti-B 
Salatin, Mir Bakhtiyar, Mir Saiyid ^Azizu-d din, and 
Malik Wahiu-d din, five Amirs, were coming from Ghazni 
to join him with a numerous force. On their arrival 
joy and delight filled Mas’iid’s army. These men, likewise, 
had left Ghazni on account of the evil conduct of 
Hasan Maimandi. Saifii-d din was a younger brother of 
Mas’ud’s father, Mir Bakhtiyar and ’Azizii-d din were also 
related to him. Malik Daulat was a servant of Sultan Mah¬ 
mud, and Miyan Rajab had been a confidential slave of Salar 
Sahu, who reposed such confidence in him, that he gave him 
to Mas’ud; and he, as a mark of his favour, had bestowed a 
jagir upon him. But no sooner had Salar Mas’ud started on 
his expedition, than Hasan Maimandi deprived him of it, 
without informing the Sultan. Miyan Rajab, therefore, 
followed Mas’ud, who considered him so trustworthy as to 
appoint him adjutant (Kotwal) of the army. 

Khwaja Hasan, from his enmity against Mas^ud, had 
quarrelled with all connected with him, and forced them to 
leave the country. The fact was, Sultan Mahmud had become 
old, and spent his whole time in the society of Malik Ayaz, 
neglecting the business of the state. So Hasan tyrannized 
on all sides. However, it is related in the history called 
Bauzatu-a Safa^ that Mahmud became at length dissatisfied 632 
with his conduct, and, removing him from the office of wazir, 
imprisoned him in one of the forts of Hindustan, where he 
was put to death, and that Mir Jang Mikail was appointed 
in his place. Certain it is, that he was doomed to destruction, 
who unjustly persecuted one favoured of *Ali, and blessed 
with divine grace. 

To resume : Rai Mahipal was alarmed at this accession 
to the forces of his enemy. Four days after the two armies 
joined in battle. Mas’ud was engaged in conversation with 
Sharfu-l Mulk, when Qopal, son of Mahipal, charged him, 
and, aiming with his mace at his head, wounded him on 
the nose, and struck out two of his teeth. Sharfu-l Mulk drew 
his sword, and with one blow sent Qopal to hell. Mas’ud 
bound up bis wounded nose with a handkerchief^ and 
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continued on the field of battle. Afi praise to the courage 
and valour of Mas’ud, who took no notice of his wound, 
but continued fighting until evening prayers, and even at 
night remained on the field. Many brave Turks were 
martyred, and countless unbelievers slain. 

In the morning they again beat the drums of war, and 
the young men of courage came forth to battle. Mir Saiyid 
^Azizu-d din was fighting in the foremost rank, where he 
was suddenly struck with a spear on the head, and became 
a martyr. Unable to contain himself, on hearing of the 
Mir’s death, Mas’ud himself charged the enemy, followed 
by the Turkish Amirs, careless of their lives as moths round 
a flame. The unbelievers were unable to withstand the 
shock, and fled. The Rais Mahipal and Siripal alone, with 
a few others, remained upon the field. Although all their 
friends entreated them to fly and try the fortune of war 
another time, they constantly refused, asking where they 
could go if they left the field. At last they were both slaiu ; 
a great victory was won, and the throne of Dehli fell into the 
hands of the conqueror. 

Mas^ud, however, did not ascend the throne, still affirming 
that he was only fighting for the glory of God. He buried 
’Azizu d din at Dehli, and, erecting a lofty tomb over his 
grave, appointed men to keep and provide lamps nightly 
for it. Amir Bazid Ja’far was placed in command of the 
garrison of Dehli, consisting of 3,000 picked horse. Ho 
was besides ordered to raise 6,000 or 6,000 fresh troops from 
among the people of the country ; Mas*ud at the same 
time telling him, in the most gracious manner, that he was 
responsible for the happiness of the inhabitants, and must 
take every precaution to preserve them from oppression. 

He left Dehli on the 16th of the month Azar, having 
remained there six months, and led his army against Mirat. 
The Princes of Mirat had already heard that no one could 
hope to stand before Mos’ud ; that in whatsoever direction 
he or his troops turned, they gained the victory. So they 
were afraid, and sent ambassadors with valuable presents 
to MasVd acknowledging his supremacy, and offering to 
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b©the seivantsof his slaves; iti fact, submitting entirely 
to him. Mas’ud was much pleased, and bestowing th# 
kingdom of Mirat upon them, proceeded with all his train 
towards Kanauj. 

When Sultan Mahmud had ejected Rai Ajipal from 
Kanauj, Mashid had procured his pardon and re-establishment; 
remembering this service, he had already sent an embassy 
to Mas’ud with most valuable presents. And when the latter 
had reached Kanauj, and pitched his tents upon the banks 
of the Ganges, he sent his eldest son to welcome him with 
the usual gifts. Mas’ud received the son of Ajipal with great 
respect, and in order to allay all apprehension on the part of 
his host, determined to accept the gifts. He then presented 
the prince with a charge and a dress of honour, dismissed 
him, and ordered his servants to get all things ready as quick¬ 
ly as possible, as he intended to cross the river and enjoy 
some sport. When they had prepared the boats they came 
and informed him, and he immediately commanded the 
rmy to pass over and encamp on the opposite bank, which 
hey did, Mas’ud accompanying them. Presently came Rai 
Ajipal with ten horses to pay his respects. Mas'ud received 
him with marks of great affection, and, seating him near 
himself, reassured him in every way. He then presented 
him with a special dress of honour and those ten horses, 
mi aBawed him to depart, requesting him to send supplies 
fer hie army, and advising him to take every care of his 
QOiimtry, so as to improve his subjects daily. 

After that, he marched on in the direction of Satrakb ; 
and, on the tenth day, reached that city. At that time 
Satrakh was the most flourishing of all the towns and cities 
of India ; it lies in the centre of that country, and abounds 
in good hunting ground. Moreover, it was a sacred shrine 
qf the Hindus ; so Mas’ud fixed his bead quarters there, and 
sent out armies on every side to conquer the surroundfng 
ooimtiy. Salar Saifu-d din and Miyan Rajab he despatdied 
against Bahraich, appointing the son of Miyan Rajah 
kotwal'of the army in his father’s stead ; for, althougl but 
'young, he was possessed of great ability and courage. 
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As sooi^ itB SlEiifu-d din and I4;iyan Rajab readied 
Babrakb, they sent back word that there were no suppHeato 
be obtained there, and that their army stood in danger dt 
perishing, unless help was afforded them. Mas’ud ordered 
the ohaudharis and mukaddims of the pargannahs to be 
brought before him, and those of seven or eight of the 
pargannahs were brought* He then called to his presence 
Bipas, Chaudhari of Saddahur, and Narhari, Chaudhari of 
Amithi, and encouraged them in every way, exhorting them 
to encourage the cultivation of the lands, which would be 
advantageous both to them and to their ryots. He also 
proposed to tliem to take money in advance, and bring him 
in supplies.. They petitioned to be allowed to deliver the 
supplies before they received the money ; but he insisted 
on. paying in* advance. So depositing ready money with 
the chaudharis and mukaddims, he presented each one of 
them with a dress and betel-nut, and sent men with them 
to bring in the supplies as quickly as possible, while Malik 
Firoz ’Umar was appointed to have the necessary quantities 
conveyed to Saifu-d din at Bahraich, as soon as they arrived, 

Mas’ud next commanded Sultanu-s Salatin and Mir 
Bakhtiyar to proceed against the Lower Country {m^hi 
faro-dasty, saying, “We commit you to the care of God. 
Wherever you go, first try gentle measures. If the unbelieveis 
accept the Muhammadam faith, show them kindness ; if not, 
put them to the sword.” He then embraced Mir Bkkhtiyar, 
saying, “We part to-day-; whether we shall ever meet again 
iauneertain.” Both the brothers wept at this sorrowful 
thought, and remained long, clasped in each others’ arms. 
Then Mic Bakhtiyar departed. Wonderful time I Wonderful 
fidendship! and wonderful firmness of faith, te cast 
themselves.thus into the sea of unbelievrers, purely for the 
aske of witnessiDg ta the truth of the one God. It is said 
f4iatt WLt Bakhtiyar subdued the Lower country, and 
advanoed aa fiar as Kanur, where he drank the wine of 
martyrdonn His* holy sepulchre is well known in that 

- tb«BH dilpabriied; Aftssr ’Atah agsfihst 
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Mabuna; Mir Saiyid *Azizu-d din, celebrated now as the Lai 
Fir, against Gopamu and its vicinity; and Malik FazI againat 
Benares and its neighbourhood. Each of these went away in 
the direction of their several commands, while Mas’ud himself 
continued to reside with great magnificence at Satrakh, enjoy¬ 
ing the pleasures of the chase. 

One day ambassadors arrived from the Princes of Karra 
and Manikpur, bringing two saddles, bridles, and other rare 
presents, with this message, “This kingdom has belonged to 
us and our fathers from time immemorial. No Musulman has 
ever dwelt here. Our annals relate that the Emperor Alexan¬ 
der, Zu-1 karnain, made and expedition against this country, 
and reached Kanauj; but there he made peace with Rai Kaid, 
and returned without having crossed the Ganges. Sultan Mah¬ 
mud, also, with your father, came as far as Ajmir, Guzerat, 
and Kanauj, but spared our country. But you, without any 
respect for the rights of property, establish yourself in a 
country that does not belong to you. The action is unworthy 
of a great mind like yours. It is an infinite sorrow to us that 
you should be the only child in the house of your father, and 
that he should have no ether descendants. Consider, we pray 
you, the right. Satrakh is a pleasant place ; but it is not 
fitting that you should remain there. We have 90,000 
picked soldiers ; the princes of the country of Bahraich and 
other places will come to our help on every side, and you 
will find yourself in great difficulties. You bad better take 
the prudent course of retiring of your own free will.” 

Mas’ud raged at this like a fierce lion, and, compreBsing 
his lips, addressed the ambassador thus, ‘‘Well is it for thee 
that thou comest as an ambassador; bad any one else ad¬ 
dressed such an insolent speech to us, we would have had him 
torn in pieces. Go, tell thy princes their country belongs to 
the all-powerful God, who gives it to whom he wills. Think 
not that we are come only to take a journey. Wo intend to 
make our abode here, and, by the command of God, will up¬ 
root unbelief and unbelievers from the land.” ♦ si« ♦ 

So saying, he dismissed the ambassador, who went atid 
told bis master all that had passedi adding “This oub, in 
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trutli, fears no one. Do you use your befit endeavours, for he 
cares nought for your 90,000 picked men.*' The unbelievers 
were greatly alarmed. At length a barber, who was present, 
said, he would settle the business if authorized to do so. 
The Rai ordered him to make the attempt [to poison Maa^ud, 
in which he succeeded, but the intended victim recovered,'] 

At that time Mas’ud was eighteen years of age. God had 
lavished upon him ♦ ♦ ♦ every excellence of body and 

mind. ♦ * * This slave once, in the beginning of life, 

looked upon the Sultan in a vision. From that hour his 
heart grew cold to the business of the world, and for three or 
four years he lost all thoughts of self in the pain of separa¬ 
tion from him. 

To continue our history. Mas’ud immediately ordered 
those about him to write letters to the governors of the pro¬ 
vinces under his sway, informing them of the attempt of the 
unbelievers, and how God had turned it to good; for he feared 
lest short-sighted, ill-disposed persons should adopt a wrong 
idea ; and thus, by their distortion of facts, evil might arise. 
He also sent a letter to his honoured father at Kabuliz. 
They soon wrote out all the dispatches and brought them to 
him, and he signed them himself, and started them off by the 
hands of specials messengers. 

[Mas'ud's mother dies from grief, and Salar S(?hu then 
•proceeds to join his son,] 

Chaptbe 4. 

Salar Sahu arrives at Sairakh, — Mas'ud marches against Bah^ 
raich,—Death of Salar Sahu at Satrakh, — Mas'ud wages 
war with the unbelievers, and tastes the wine of martyrdom 
ai Bahraich, 

When Salar Sahu reached the neigbourhood of Satrakh, 
Mas’ud went out to meet him, and, conducting him home, 
held great rejoicings for three days and nights with social 
feasts. All men took fresh courage upon the arrival of the 
General of the army, while the unbelievers on every side 
were struck with dismay and apprehension. 
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A few days aftor, Malik iFm>z took spies 
nnbeliereFs at the passages of the river Sam (Sar}a), and sent 
them to Satrakh. The servants of Mas’nd recognized two of 
them as the Brahmans who had brought the saddle fi^ed 
with sorceries and enchantments, as a present from the Bais 
of Karra and Manikpur to Mas’ud; and the third as the 
barber, who had presented the poisoned nail-cutter. Salar 
Sahu ordered them all to be put to death. But Mas'ud 
wished them to be released, saying there was notliing to be 
gained by killing them. Sahu consented, for his son’s sake, 
to release tlie two Brahmans, but declared he would never let 
the barber go. So they immediately put him to death. They 
then found upon the Brahmans letters from the Rais of Karra 
and Manikpur to the Rais of the neighbourhood of Bahraich, 
and read them. The contents were as follows :—“A foreign 
army is encamped between you and us. Do you draw out 
your army on your side, while we attack them on ours, and 
tihus we shall destroy the Musulmans.** 

Salar Sahu was enraged, and instantly sent off two spies 
to gather intelligence of the Rais of Karra and Manikpur. 
They brought word that the unbelievers were amusing them¬ 
selves wdth their sons and daughters in fancied securitiy. 
The General immediately beat to arms, and started off, leav¬ 
ing Mas’ud in Satrakh. He proceeded that night to the 
head-quarters of the ill-fated unbelievers, and, dividing his 
army into two bodies, sent one division against Karra, 
and the other against Manikpur. The brave Musulmans 
quickly surrounded each place, and the heathen came out to 
battle ; but the forces of Islam prevailed, and, putting 
thousands of unbelievers to the sword, they took the two Rais 
alive, and brought them before Salar Sahu, who put chains 
about their necks, and dispatched them to Satrakh, writing to 
Mas’ud that be had sent him some eaters of forbiddeti food, 
whom be was to keep with all care. Mas’ud sent them on to 
Salai* Saifu-d din at Bahraich. Meanwhile, Salar Sahu 
feduced Karra and Manikpur, and plunder and slaves to a 
;^eat amount fell into the hands of the army. He then 
returned in triumph to Satrakh, leaving MsJik ’Abdnd^h 
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in the neighbourhood of Karra, and Mir Kut;^ Haid^ M 
Manikpur. y 

All the princes of Hindustan were alarmed at these 
doings ; deeming it impossible to cope with the army of Islam, 
538 they began to retreat. Ere long, however, all united 
together, and prepared for war. Salar Sahu and Maa’ud on^ day 
went out hunting. [And Mas'ud despatched a Uger with kis 
sword.] 

A despatch reached Salar Sahu from Salar Saifu-d duf.. at 
Bahraich, praying for immediate assistance, as the nnbeheverB 
were assembling on all sides. Mas’ud begged to be allowed 
to go to Bahraich, and chastise their insolence; but Sehu 
would not consent, saying, he could not bear to be separated 
from him, and entreating him not to leave him alone, in 
his old age. Mas’ud then asked permission to proceed to 
Baharich for a few days to enjoy the hunting for which- he 
said that place was famous. Salar Sahu was obliged to yield ; 
but he wept bitterly at the thought. Mae’ud, when he came 
to take leave, was himself melted into tears. He left in great 
sorrow, and turned bis face towards Bahraich, 

His mere coming was sufficient to quiet the unbelievers, 
whose dimness of perception alone had caused the ^^riaingi 
Mas’ud himted through the country around Bahraich, wid 
whenever he passed by the idol temple of Suiaj-kund, he wa# 
wont to say that he wanted that piece of ground for a dwell* 
ing-placo. This Suraj-kund was a sacred shrine of all the 
iipbelievers of India. They had carved an image of^the eqn 
in stone on the banks of the tank there. This image,they, 
called Balarukh, and through its fame Bahraich had attained 
its flourishing condition. W}ieii there was an eclipse of the 
sun, the unbelievers would come from east and west to wor¬ 
ship it, and every Sunday the heathen of Bahraich and i^ 
environs, male and female, used to assemble in thousands 
rub their heads under that stone, and do it reverence as ^ 
object of peculiar sanctity. Mas’ud was dialrefised at 1)^ 
idolatry, and often said that, with God’s wijl and 
he destroy that mine of unbelief, and set qp a 
for the worship of the Nourisher of the Universe in its place, 
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routing out jinbelief from those part The Almighty ^as 
pleased to prosper the undertaking, and the light of the true 
faith ? there is now brighter than the sun, and clearer than 
the moon. 

Mas’ud came to Bahraich from Satrakh on the 17th of the 
month of 8ha*ban, in the year 423. In the second month a letter 
canie from ’Abdu-1 Malik Firoz from Satrakh. ♦ ♦ ♦ » 

The contents were as follows: “On the 15th of the month 639 
of Shawwal, of the year 423, Salar Sahu was taken with a 
pain in the head. He said, ‘My time is come at last;’ and 
ordered ua to bury him in Satrakh. And on the 25th of the 
same month he went his last journey, obeying the will of the 
Almighty.” Mas’ud wept bitterly at this heartrending 
intelligence. He was quite beside himself, and, uttering 
loud lamentations, covered his garments with earth. After 
a. time„ recovering some degree of composure, he called to 
mind Hasan Maimandi, accusing him as the cause of all 
his misfortunes. “My honoured mother,” said he, “died at 
Kabuliz, and my honoured father has met his death at 
Satrakh. Now I know what it is to be an orphan.” * ♦ ♦ 

. An ambassador arrived at the court of Mas’ud from the 
Bais of the country round Bahraich, Malik Haidar intro- 
^ubed him to the presence, and he presented the despatch 
that he had brought. The unbelievers, in their pride, had 
Written as follows: “You come from the Upper Country 
{mulk-i bala dast), and know nothing of these parts. This is 
the land of nobles; never shall inhabitants of the Upper 
Country remain here. Think more wisely on this matter.*^ 
Mas’ud demanded of the ambassador how many Rais were 
banded together, and what were their names? He detailed 
the names of each one as follows: “Rai Raib, Rai Saib, 

Rai Arjun, Rai Bhikan, Rai Kanak, Rai Kalyan, Rai Makru, 

Rai Sakru, Rai Karan, Rai Birbal, Rai Jaipal, Rai Sripal, 

Rai Harpal, Rai Harku, Rai Prabbu, Deb Narayan, and 
Narsing, are there with 2,000,000 cavalry, and 3,000,000 
infantry.”^ Mas’ud would not send a written answer; but 
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dismissing the messenger, dispatched with him Malik Nek- 
dil, with seven attendants, to answer the Rais in person, 
his real object being to discover the actual amount of their 
force. 

When Malik Nekdil arrived, one went in and told the 
chiefs, who assembled together, and, calling Malik before 
them, inquired what message he had brought from Salar 
Mas’ud, Malik Nekdil replied, ‘‘My master bids me say, 
hearing of the nature of this country, I cAme to enjoy the 
pleasures of the chase. It is a waste, a barren wilderness. 
Do you agree upon conditions with me? Let us settle the 
540 matter like brothers, and I will settle the country.'* The 
unbelievers answered, “Until we have fought with you once, 
it does not befit us to talk of peace. You have come here 
violently, and we have left you alone; but now, till one 
party or the other be subdued, what peace can be looked for, 
or what concord be expected?" Rai Karan said, “You do 
not yet know the nature of the climate of these parts. The 
water will settle our business for us. You had better leave 
this river Saru and go northwards again, otherwise w© must 
fight." Rai Kalyan, one of the most able of these chiefs, 
said, “Oh, princes, you are unwise to think that Salar 
Mas’ud has proposed peace through fear. He intends to 
strike an unexpected blow. Only consider that the Salar 
is a man of such honour that he used to stand in the pre¬ 
sence of Sultan Mahmud, and had a feud with the wazir of 
the Sultan. Leaving his father and mother, he conquered 
the whole country of India, and his father died in Satrakh. 
He has not yet visited his tomb. He has only acted thus 
to deceive us, and means to say, Let him who feels inclined 
drive me out, and I will fight him. But you do not under* 
stand. What objection is there to peace, If he will indeed 
agree to it ?" The unbelievers all began to talk like fools; 
so Malik Nekdil, seeing that the assembly had no leader, rose 
up, and, departing, returned to the prince, and told him all 
that had happened. The unbelievers on their side advanced 
and encamped in the jungle on the banks of the 
, KasaWa, 
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As soon as Mas’ud heard of this, he called a council of the 
great nobles and asked their advice as to whether he should 
await their attack, or himself take the initiative. All the 
most experienced chiefs counselled him to attack them, 
and.this agreeing vith his own opinion, beset out after 
evening prayers, and, marching all ni^’ht, reached the camp 
of the unbelievers by dawn. Drawing out his army, Mas’ud 
confided the van to Salar Saifu*d din, and, distributing the 
other chiefs in the two wings, the rear, and the van, ho 
himself took the command of the centre, and in this order 
advanced to the charge. The enemy were prepared and 
gave them battle. Till midday Salar Saifu-d din had 
to endure the brunt of the conflict. At last Miyan 
Ilajab and Amir Nasru-lla attacked his opponents with 
a body of cavalry from the right wing, whilst Amir 
Tarkan and Amir Bazid did the same from the left; 
and the prince himself charged from the centre. Several 
thousand unbelievers were killed, and the soldiers of Islam, loo, 
tasted the wine of martyrdom. But at length the unbelievers 
were driven to the last extremity and fled. Two chiefs were 
taken prisoners, and the victory was complete. The Musul- 
mans pursued their foes for several kos, and took much 
plunder in horses and baggage, 

Mas’ud remained encamped on the spot for a week, bury¬ 
ing the soldiers who bad attained martyrdom, and reading 
ih^faiiha for their pure souls. On the eighth day he returned 
towards Bahraich. As the weather was warm, and he had 
come a long journey, he rested for some time under a mabua 
tree on the bank of Suraj-kund, at wdiich lime he said, ‘*Tbe 
shade of this tree is very refreshing; and this spot is pleasing 
to me. It would be well to plant a garden here like those 
found in our own country. Here will I often come, till the 
crowds of unbelievers, and the darkness of unbelief, be 
removed from hence. Until this place be cleansed from 
idolatry, it is impossible for the faith of Islam to spread in 
the land of India. If it please God, I w ill, through the power 
dfibe*spiritual 8tm, destroy the worship of the material.’* 
He passe d orders then and there that the ground shouM^ be 
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terelled, and all the old trees cut down and removed quickly, 
with the exception of the mahua tree under which he was 
standing. He left Miyan Rajah Kotwal to perform this 
service, and departed with his train for Bahraich by regular 
stages. From that time he was frequent in religious duties; 
occasionally, only to satisfy his chiefs and ministers, he would 
go into the council-chamber, and sometimes into bis ladies’ 
apartments. 

In three or four days Miyan Rajab rooted up all the Old 
trees, and cleared about an hundred bigahs or more of ground 
around Suraj-kund. He then reported his proceedings to 
Salar Mas’ud, and besought further orders. The Prince made 
an excursion that way, and, summoning the pioneers who 
had accompanied his troops from his own country, ordered 
them to lay out the grounds in parterres and walks after the 
manner of their native land. He also commanded Miyan 
Ra jab to send people in all directions to collect all manner of 
trees, one of each kind, for the garden. Such diligence 
was used, that in a very short time it was completed. He 
then ordered them to build a platform of masonry under the 
shade of the mahua tree, to serve him for a seat, as he said 
he had taken a great fancy to that place. After that, he 
himself arranged the plan upon which he wished the garden 
to be made, and, leaving Miyan Rajab there, returned with 
bis train to Bahraich. Miyan Bajab knew the disposition of 
his lord, and employed himself day and night upon that 
wjorL 

The next day an ambossador arrived with many costly 
presents from Rai Jogi Das from the Hindu Koh, Malik 
Haidar introduced him to the presence. The ambassador 
made, many protestations of friendship on the part of the Rai 
his master. After a short time, the ambassador, Govind Das, 
presented his gifts, and expressed the desire bis sovereign 
&lt to kiss the feet of the prince, Salar Mas’ud received them 
with great courtesy, and betowing gold embroidered dresses 
of honour on both ambassadors, replied, that if they would 
adopt the faith oflslam, they might enjoy their own country 
witSiout fear. 
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Several other chiefs also came to visit him, though they 
did not relinquish their opposition. After their defeat they 
wrote to all the Rais round, saying, “This is the land of our 
fathers and ancestors, which this boy wants to take from us 
• by force. You had better come speedily to our assistance, 
or we shall lose our country.” The Rais answered that they 
would come immediately, and told them to prepare the muni¬ 
tions of war. Sahar Dev from Shabhun, and Har Dev from 
Baluna, joined the army of the unbelievers with large forces, 
and addressed them as follows, “You do not know the tactics 
of war. Order the blacksmiths to prepare 6,000 balls each, 
with five poisoned prongs. Before the battle we will fix them 
firmly in the ground. When the Musalmans charge with their 
cavalry, the prongs will enter into the horses’ feet; they will 
fall, and we will finish their business. Prepare besides plenty 
of fire-works.” They did so. In two months all the Rais of 
the Hindu Koh and the countries round assembled with 
innumerable forces, and, encamping on the bank of the river 
Kahsala, sent one to tell Mas’ud, “that if he wished to save 
his life, he had better leave that country and go elsewhere, 
as the land belonged to their fathers and ancestors, and they 
were determined to drive him from it.” The Prince boldly 
replied, “Through the grace of God, my steps have not yet 
turned back, and by His assistance, they shall not do so now. 

. The country is God’s, and the property of him on whom 
He bestows it. Who gave it to your fathers and ancestors?” 
The messengers, returning, informed the Rais of all that had 
passed, which caused them to exclaim, “Truly this boy 
answers boldly ; he knows not fear.” 

The Prince of Martyrs told Malik Haidar to summon 
. Salar Saifu-d din, Amir Nasru-lla, Amir Khizr, Amir Saiyid 
Ibrahim, Najmu-1 mulk, Zahiru-1 mulk, 'Umdatu-1 mulk, and 
Miyan Rajab. He did so ; and after Mas’ud had consulted 

with them it was agreed that, rather than allow the unbelie¬ 
vers to attack them, they had better take the offensive, and 

thus, with God’s help, they might hope to conquer. 

The next day they were preparing, when news airived 
\bat the enemy were driving off the cattle., The Prince 
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Bpr4Dg’tip like an angry lion, and beat to ailns; buckling on 
hw armour and mounting his horse, he himself put his troops 
into battle array, and advanced to the attack. The enemy 
also made ready, and, fixing the prongs in the earth, stood 
with their fireworks ready for use. The noble Turks rode 
fearlessly to the a ttack, and numbers of them were put to 
death by means of the prongs and fireworks. Still the fight 
waxed hotter, and many of the unbelievers were put to the 
sword. When Mas’ud heard what had happened, he loft the 
vanguard to attack the enemy on another side, while he him¬ 
self took them in flank. They fought courageously, and great 
numbers were killed on both sides. At length the unbelievers 
were forced to fly. Ma8^^d remained on the field of battle, 
while some of the nobles led the pursuit, and, after plundering 
the army of the unbelievers, returned to the presence. The 
Prince then left the field, and, encamping on the banks of 
the Kahsala, ordered them to number the army, and report 
to him how many were missing. They found that but 
two-thirds remained, one-third having tested the wine of 
martyrdom. * * 

When he went to visit his garden, he would sit under the 
mahua tree where they had built a fine large platform. The 
tree was close to the Suraj-kund, with the idol Balarukh on 
544 its banks, and in its waters the unbelievers were wont to 
bathe before offering it their worship. Mas’ud grew angry 
whenever his eyes fell upon that tank and idol. Miyan Rajah, 
who knew well bis lord’s thoughts, one day presented the 
following petition : “My lord, now that your lordship has 
completed this garden, and made it your constant place of 
worship and resort, the spot has become sacred to the faith 
of Islam. If you give the command, I will remove this idol 
and its temple.” The Prince replied, “You do not consider 
that God is without equal, as shall appear. In a short time 
the angels shall, by order of the Preserver of the Universe, 
remove the darkness of the unbelievers, and sprinkle upon 
them the true light of Islam, which is like the waters of 
lif e ” * * ^ 

After the death of Miyan Rajab, many erroneous reports 
were ciro ulated concerning him. Some ignorant persons say» 





tbfti) be was eister’fi eon to Mas’tid. Hils is qttfte a mistake* 

\1%at connection has a slare with his lord? Others, a^ain, 
have changed his name, saying, that Rajah was the name of 
the father of Sultan FirozJ This is also false. He was one 
of Mas^id’s oldest servants. It is also reported that he was 
of a cruel and hard disposition ; but those who search the 
truth will find nothing of the kind on record. 

To resume the history. After some days, Mas’ud’s sorrow 
abated, and he departed by regular stages. ♦ * ♦ That 

loved one of the Lord of the Universe was then nineteen years 
of age. ♦ ♦ ♦ 

Meanwhile, the Hindu unbelievers assembled from all 
quarters with one accord, and gathered together an army iti 
numbers like a swarm of ants or locusts, to attack Bahraich. 
Mas’ud, hearing of their proceedings, came into the council 
chamber and commanded his ministers to have his Whole 
army, small and great, collected before him. They did so. 

And when all his followers were drawn out in line, Mas’ud 
advanced and addressed them as follows :— ♦ ♦ ♦ q’jj 0 

Prince continued, “Oh friends, hitherto, when we have fought 
the unbelievers, the Almighty has granted us victory; now all 
the armies of India are assembled. It is the custom of my 
ancestors never to leave fighting, I must follow their example, 
and, for the love of the truth, yield up my life, which is but the 
covering of that which is hidden. You I commit to God. Bo 546 
you take the road to the Upper Country and depart. If any 
one desires martyrdom, purely for the love of the Almighty, 
let him remain with me ; but, God knows that, wdth perfect 
free will, I give you leave to depart.’* Having spoken thus, 
he wept. Who could be so stony-hearted and ill-starred, as 
to leave him at such a time? The peoflle wept with on© 
voice, and began to say, “If weliad a thousand lives we would 
spend them for thee. What is one life ‘wofth, that for its sake 
we should deprive ourselves of thy presence 1” Praise be t© 

God I It was like the day of judgment, or even mote sdlemhi 
♦ *' 'V 

V, [The father of Sultan Firoz was called Sipah-Sfl!l^ 
Rajah, according to Shams-1‘ ISiraj. His teWb etesMs in 
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It was cm the l8th day of the month Kajabii-I murajjab, 
in the year 424, at early dawn, that the army of the unbelie* 
vers approached the advanced guard. * ♦ ♦ Mas’ud 

marched towards the army of the unbelievers; as soon as he 
reached the outskirts of the city, he drew up his forces in 
order of battle, and disposing them on the two wings and 
before and behind him, he continued his march ♦ * * 

The Prince of Martyrs, according to his usual custom, went 
and stood under his favourite tree, w hile his forces prepared 
/or the fight, which raged furiously from morning till the 
time of evening prayer. Thousands upon thousands fell on 
both sides, but victory declared for neit her. 

All night the two armies remained on the field ; and at 
dawn of day the drums again beat to arms. The Musulman 
youth advanced fearlessly to the charge, desiring nothing so 
much as martyrdom; such was their longing for union with 
God. Perfect is the love of the moth ; it cares for nothing 
but to burn. 

The army of the enemy was innumerable, like mountains 
on every side ; so that although numerous forces fought in 
the army of Islam, they were mown down like so much grass. 
Many of the greatest nobles met their deaths. In the course 
of that day, from morning till evening prayer, two-thirds of 
the army were slain, leaving but one-third to mourn their loss. 
Still, through the power of the love of God, none thought of 
flight. When the Prince heard that Salar Saifu-d din had 
sealed his faith with his blocd, and that such a noble or gene¬ 
ral had been slain, he rejoiced and praised Gcd that they had 
646 attained their chief desire, declaring that he would not desert 
them, .but would speedily follow. He then gave orders fur 
burying Salar Saifu-d din, which they by some means or other 
contrived to do; and they reported that the unbelievers had 
been victorious, and that the whole army of Islam was slain, 
requesting to know whether they were to continue the fight, 
or to occupy themselves with burying those that had suflered 
martyrdom. 

Mas*ud ordered them to bring the bodies of the Faithfuli 
slain and cast them into the Suraj-kund, in the tha 
VOL. II, 35 
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through the odour of their martyrdom the darkness of unbelief 
might be dispelled from that spot. They did so, and os soon 
as the tank was filled, he made them throw the rest into holes 
and pits. The Prince then dismounted, and performing fr^sh 
ablutions, paid his evening devotions with all attention, and 
went through the burial prayers over the innumerable corpses 
of the Faithful, with which the tank, the pits and holes were 
filled, reading the for their pure souls. He then re¬ 
mounted his mare of sacred blood, and, collecting the 
remnant of his forces, rushed upon the enemy. Although 
their army appeared like a mountain, yet it was entirely 
destroyed, as masses of ice are melted by the heat of thesun. 
Salar Saifu-d din had put many of the chief princes to the 
sword ; the remainder the Prince of Martyrs destroyed. The 
unbelievers who, in the pride of victory, had advanced, fled 
back. The Prince remained standing on his side of the field ; 
whichever way he looked, nothing met his eye but the bodies of 
the slain—some wounded, some in the agonies of death, others 
already defunct, while the survivors were occupied with the 
dying and the dead. He beheld this heart-rending spectacle 
without emotion ; indeed so strong within him was the desire 
for martyrdom, that he actually rejoiced. * * * 

Meanwhile, the Rai Sahar Deo and Har Deo, with several 
other chiefs, w ho had kept their troops in reserve, seeing that 
the army of Islam was reduced to nothing, unitedly attacked 
the body-guard of the Prince. The few forces that remained 
to that loved one of the Lord of the Universe were ranged 
round him in the garden. The unbelievers, surrounding them 
in dense numbers, showered arrows upon them. It was then, 
on Sunday, the 14th of the month Rajab, in the aforesaid 
year 424 (14th June, 1033), as the time of evening prayer 
came on, that a chance arrow pierced the main artery in the 
arm of the Prince of the Faiihful. His sun-like countenance 
became pale as the new moon. Repeating the text in praise 
of martyrdom, he dismounted. Sikandar Diwani, and the 
other servants of that loved-one of God, carried him to the 
shade of the mahua tree, and laid him down upon a couch. 
Sikfndar Diwani, taking his honoured head upon his lap, sat 
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looking towards Mecca, weeping bitterly. The Prince of 
Maityrs opened his eyes but once, then drew a sigh, and 
committed his soul to God. # ♦ ♦ ♦ 

A sound of woe and lamentation broke from the people; 
they wept aloud, and, brandishing their swords, rushed upon 
the army of the unbelievers, and gave up their lives, while 
the enemy kept their ranks and showered their arrows By 
the time of evening prayer not one w^as left. AH the servants 
of Mas’ud lay scattered like stars around that moon. Sikan- 
dar Diwani, who sat holding the honoured head of the 
Prince of Martyrs upon his lap, received several wounds in 
the breast; but such was the love he bore to that loved-one 
6f the Lord of the Universe, that he never moved his knees 
from under his head, and yielded his life in his service, 

♦ « « ♦ ♦ 

Before the author of this work bad read the history of 
w hich he has spoken, he used often, by order of the Emperor 
Nuru-d din Muhammad Jahangir, to go into the norih country 
at the foot of the mountains, Acharj Mali Bhadur, who was 
the representative of the Raja of the Hills, once came that 
way to meet me, and we chanced to speak of the Prince of 
Martyrs. That Brahman, who was perfectly versed in the 
works of Hindu historians, related to me, at length, from 
his own ’ histories, the account of Mas^ud*s expedition, 
from the time he came into India till bis death; and 
all the wars he waged with the unbelievers, Moreover, he 
told me, that after Rai Sahar Deo had slain the Prince of 
Martyrs, he returned to his lent, where the Prince appeared 
to him in a vision, saying, ‘’Thou hast slain me—dost think 
to escape ? This is not manly.” Stung by this reproach, 
Salar Deo came to the field of battle the following morning 
l%d was killed, as has been related. Some years after, the 
Tai(?ariM of Mulla Muhammad of Ghazni fell into my Lands. 
I found all that the Brahman bad related to me from the 
Indian histories corroborated there. The Brahman affirias 
548 that^ the family of the present Raja of the Hills is descended 
§t^ Rai Saliar Deo, and that he had seen the Indian historlei 
In their lifaraiy.. Thus much detai] have I entered into fot the 
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sake of my ordinary readers. What I have related in the pre-; 
face will suffice for those who read with a spiritual object. 

After the death of Mas’ud, MuzaflPar Khan died also. 
The unbelievers drove his descendants from Ajmir, and re-* 
established their idols; and idolatry again reigned over the 
land of India. Things remained in this state for 200 years ; 
but after that time that chief of holy men, the venerable 
Khwaja Mu’inu-d din, of Chisht, was walking round the 
Ka’ba, when a voice reached him from the other world, 
directing him to go to Medina. Upon his arrival there, the 
Prophet (the peace of God, and rest be upon him 1) appeared 
ip him, and said, “The Almighty has entrusted the country 
qf India to thee. Go thither and settle in Ajmir. By God’s 
help, the faith of Islam shall, by thy piety and that of thy 
followers, be spread in that land.” That holy man reached 
Ajmir in the reign of Rai Pithaura. Through the power of 
his religious faith, he persuaded Ajipal Jogi, who was Pithau- 
ra’s spiritual guide, to become his disciple. But the darkness 
of unbelief did not rise from the heart of Pithura, who was 
a second Abu Jahl; on the contrary, he even encouraged the 
followers of the holy Khwaja to evil practices, till the holy 
man uttered a curse against that unbeliever. 

After some years, Sultan Mu’izzu-d din, otherwise called 
Shahabu-d din Ghori, made a second expedition from Ghazni, 
slew Pithaura before Dehli, and placing Kutbu»d din Aibak 
on the throne of Dehli, returned himself to Ghazni. Khwaja 
|ilu’inu-d din, of Chisht, through the powerful assistance of 
his prayers, brought the whole country of India into the 
hands of Kutbu-d din Aibak. ♦ ♦ ♦ The Mir died in 
Ajmir, and was buried in the old fort there. His sepulchre 
is a celebrated place of pilgrimage. 

Since that time, no unbeliever has ruled in the land of Indian 
e « e a 

Some people say that the Prince of Martyrs came into 
India in the time of that Khwaja. This is quite erroneous. I 
have examined trustw orthy works, and find that the Prinl^ 
\iv;ed in the time of Khwaja Abu Muhammad of Chisht^ iges 
the tifoe that that chief of hol^ dhs of 
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Ghisht, came into India, and became a martyr. Rather more 
tiban two centuries intervened between the two. The date of> 
Ma8*ud*8 death has been mentioned already; Khwaja 
Mu’inu-d,din died on the 6th of the month of Rajab, in the 
year 632. He Jived 170 years. God linows the truth. 

[Note. —The following identifications of places men¬ 
tioned in the foregoing Extract have been kindly supplied by 
General Cunningham, who visited the locality on his 
Arcbsoological survey in 1862-3. Satrakh, which is placed 
at ten days* march on the opposite side of the Ganges from 
Kanauj, is probably the same as Vesakh or Besakh, a name 
of Sahet or Ayodhya (Oudh), Saddbur and Amethi must be 
Bhadur and Amethi, two towns between Karra-Manikpur, 
The Suraj-kund, with the idol temple and mahua tree, is 
probably at Asokpur, between Ayodhya and Gonda (or 
Gauda). According to local report, Mas’ud's sitster’s son 
Hatila was killed at Asokpur, and a small tomb there is 
said to mark the spot, though he was buried a few miles 
E. S. E of Bahraich. At Asokpur there is a mound which has 
a mahua tree upon it, and a tank at its foot, which is. prob¬ 
ably the Suraj-kund. The name of Sahar Deo, who is 
represented as the chief of Mas’ud’s antagonists, still survives 
in the varying forms of Suhal Dhav, Sohil Dal, and Sohil 
Deo. According to Buchanan Hamilton (ii. 380), this neigh¬ 
bourhood was selected by the Nawab Wazir of Oudh as a 
favourable spot for a garden. —See Archceological Report for 
1862-3.] 


NOTEH. 

Sultan Jalalu-d din Mankburni, 

As the expedition of Jalalu-d din Mankburni,^ the 
Sultan of Khwarizm, into Hindustan is among the most 
interesting of the many romantic adventures of his remark* 
able reign, I will add below various extracts from Oriental 
authors, who have treated of it in a manner somewhat diflFer- 
ent from the Jahan^kusha* 

1 So Hammer ditinctly enCoins that w© should write 
the word, and not either Mankberni or Minkberni; and , yet 
the inscription on this potentate’s coins transposes the tvro 
(ast ](>tters, inak-ing the word Mankburni. See OemaldwaL 
apdVol. vi. p. 187, and E. Thomas, Jfot/Lrnal 
JB. 4. 8. No. xviii. p. 383. / 
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The European reader may obtain full information on 
the subject of this expedition from consulting Abu-1 Feda» 

Annales Mtislemiciy Vol. iv. p. 382; Abu-1 Faraj, 293; 

Petit de la Croix, Histoire de Genghizcan, ch. xxxiv; D'Her^ 
belot, Bibliotheque Orientak, Art. “Gelaleddin;’^ De Guignes, 
Histoire Generate des Huns^ Tom. ‘ ii. p. 280-1; Hammer 
Gemaldesaal der LebensheschreibungeUf Vol. vi. pp. 188-193j 
Goh Miles^ Skajrai^ul Airaky 166-180; Price, Retrospect of 

Mahommedan Hisioryy Vol. ii. pp. 410-413 and 520; D’Ohsson, 55 Q 
Histoire des Mongols, Vol. i. pp. 300-18, Vol. iii. pp. 2-6; The 
Modern Universal History, Vol. iii. pp. 272-282, Vol. iv. 
154-164; Rampoldi, Annali Mnsulmani, Vol. viii, 256-77. 

From the last two a few extracts have been copied into this 
Note. The four French authorities, which are all good, are 
chiefly founded upon the Sirai-i Jalalu-d din Mankburni by 
Muhammad bin Ahmad of Neasa, the friend of the Sultan 
and the companion of his journeys and expeditions. This 
work is in the National Library of Paris, No. 845. It is in 
eight chapters, and the history is brought down to Jalalu-d- 
din's death, a.d 1231. It was composed only ten years 
subsequent to this event.^ 

It is needless to quote Wassaf, for his account is a poor 
abridgement of the Juhan-kusha. 

The following extracts are taken from the history of the 
Saljukians in the Jami'u-t Tawarikh of Rashidu-d din. The 
Sultan's proceedings in Hindustan are recorded in almost 
precisely the same words as the Jahan-kusha uses. The 
following passages were written by Rashidu-d din's oouti* 
nuator, but he himself has treated of the same subject in 
his history of Changiz Khan:— 

‘*At* nightfall every one retired to his tent, and in the 
morning both armies were again drawn up in battle array. 

1 See Remusat, Nouv. Mel. Asiai., Tom. i. p. 435. 

2 [This extract appeared in Sir H. Elliot's original 
Volume, published in 1849. The translation has since beep 
compared with the text of the MS. in the E. I. Library, ahj 
many emendations ii>troduoed. Quatremere's criticisms ]|| 
the Journal des Savants for 1851 have also been 

and several admitted.] 
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This dfty also Snltan Ja)alu-d din marched on foot at the 
bead of his army, and all at once made a charge upon the 
Moghals, and put them to flight. The kettle-drums were 
beaten in triumph by order of the Sultan, and his whole 
army pursued the Moghals on horseback. The Sultan rushed 
, .upon them like a fierce lion or crocodile upon its prey, and 
put many to death. Changiz Khan shortly afterwards, 
being reinforced with a small body of men, moved like des¬ 
tructive lightning or a rapid torrent against the Sultan. In 
.the meantime, a dispute arising between Saifu-d din Aghrak 
and Amin Malik, Governor of Hirat, on account of the 
651 . division of the booty, and especially respecting the right 
to a particular horse,^ the latter struck Aghrak on the 
head with a whip.^ The king called upon Amin Malik 
,to give an explanation of his conduct, but he replied 
that Kaiikali^ troops would not submit to be question- 
* ed. Upon learning this, Saifu-d din deserted the Sultan 
under cover of night, and went off with his troops to the hills 
of Kirman and Sankuran.'* The desertion of Saifu-d din 
Aghrak materially affected the power of the Sultan, aud 
diminished his chance of success. He resolved to cross the 
Indus, and make towards Ghazni; and for that purpose be 
ordered boats to be got ready. 

^‘This circumstance coming to the knowledge of Changiz 
'Khan, he hastened in pursuit of the Sultan, and surrounded 
.^him. At daybreak, the Sultan found himself in a position 
. hetweeo water and fire, the Indus on one side, and the fiery 
enemy on the other. He prepared to give battle, but was 
maimed like a fierce lion in the claws of a leopard. The 
victorious army of the Sovereign of the World (Changiz 

1 Most of the authorities specify an Arab horse. 

2 The Tarikh-i Alfi concurs in this statement, and it is 
adopted by D’OhsSon, D’Herbelot, and Rampoldi. 

3 The Kankali was a Turkish tribe. The name signifies 
“invention,** and the tribe is said to have been so designated 
from their ingenuity in constructing carriages upon a certain 
occasion.— Atrak, p. 36. [The MS. of the E. h 

!;:Whra^ feeds “Kalmak.**] 

4^ The Tmkh-i Alfi meations only Kirman. 
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Khan) fell upon the right wing commanded by Amin 1la1&, 
and drove it back with great slaughter. Amin Malik being 
thus defeated, fled towards Pershawar; but the Moghal array 
had got possession of the road, and he was slain, in the midst 
of them. Changiz Khan compelled the left wing also to give 
way, but the Sultan firmly maintained his ground in the 
'centre with seven hundred men, and opposed the enemy from 
the morning to mid-day, moving now to right now to loft, 
sustaining every attack, and on each occasion slaying a niim* 
her of the enemy. Meantime the army of Changiz Khan 
Came pressing forward, and crowding upon the position*^ 
occupied by the Sultan. At last Ajash Mai k, son of the 
king’s maternal uncle, seeing all was lost, seized the bridle 
of the Sultan’s charger, and led him from the field. The 
Sultan bade adieu to his sons and the ladies of bis household 
with a burning heart and weeping eyes. He ordered his 
favourite horse to be brought,' and springing upon it, he 
irushed again into the torrent of conflict, like a crocodile 
into a river, charging the enemy with irresisMble force. Hav¬ 
ing succeeded in driving them back, he turned his horse’s 
head, threw off his coat of mail and shield, and urging his 
horse, plunged into the river, though the bank was upwards 
of thirty feet above the stream. He then swam across like 
a noble,* and reached the opposite bank in safety. Changiz 
Khan witnessed the gallant exploit, and hastening to the bank 
prohibited the Moghals from attempting to follow. The very 
heavens exclaimed in surprise, ‘They never saw in the world 
any man equal to him, nor did they ever hear of one like him 

1 Muhammad of Nessa tells us that in recognition of 
the noble service performed by this horse, the Sultan kept it 
till the capture of Tiflis in 1226, without ever ridi*ig it in 
action. 

2 [The words of the MS. of the E. I. Library would 
seem to differ slightly from those in the MS. used by Sir 
H. Elliot— 

^ ^ OMs-* jl ji 0 ^ 

“He crossed over like a proud camel from the plains of 
the Jihun.” This seems the preferable translation, though 
“the Jihun” may possibly signify “the river (Indcw^)’*’.] 
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among tbe celebrated heroes of antiquity.* Changiz Khan 
and all the Moghal nobles were astonished to find that the 
Sultan crossed the river in safely, and sat watching him as 
he drew his sword and wiped the w’ater from his scabbard. 
The Khan, turning round to the Sultan’s sons, addressed them 
in words expressive of his admiration. * * * * 

'‘After his escape, the Sultan was joined by about ten 
persons who had also succeeded in crossing tlie river. They 
all concealed themselves in the woods, where fifty other 
persons joined their number. When the Sultan received 
intelligence that a number of Hindus, consisting of cavarly 
and infantry, were lying within two parasangs of him, and hud 
given themselves up to pleasure, he ordered his followers to 
provide themselves with clubs. Thus armed, they made a 
sudden night attack upon the Hindu force, put many to 
death, and plundered their cattle and weapons. Upon this, 
several other people, some on camels and some on horned 
cdttle, came over, and declared for the Sultan. They 
brought information that there were in the neighbour¬ 
hood two or three thousand men of the Hindu force. The 
Sultan attacked them with one hundred and twenty 
men, put a number of them to the sword, and equipped his 
followers with the arms taken from the vanquished. When 
the report of the strength and improved circumstances of 
the Sultan was spread throughout India, a number of men 
from the bills of Balala’ and Nakala assembled, and in a body 
of about five or six thousand horse, attacked the Sultan, 
who, drawing up in array five hundred horse, dispersed them. 
The Sultan afterward received aid from several individua’s 
and bodies of men, so that there now flocked round his stand¬ 
ard not less than three or four thousand men. Intelligence 
of this gathering came to the knowledge of the world-conquer¬ 
ing king (/.c., Changiz Khan) while he was within the limits 
of the Ghaznin territory, and he sent troops to oppose him. 
When this force crossed the river, the Sultan was not able 

1 All who record these events concur in reading the first 
w^rd as Balala. The second may be either Bankala or 
Mankala. The Tarikh^i Alji adds “in the vicinity 
of Lahore.” 
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to cope with it, and be therefore passed on as a fugitive 
towards Dehli. 

“The Moghals, on hearing that the Sultan had proceeded 
towards Dehli, returned, and pillaged the confines of Ghor. 
The Sultan, on reaching the vicinity of Dehli, deputed 
messengers to King Shamsu-d din to communicate his arrival, 
and to prefer a request to reside temporarily in some village 
near Dehli. The King killed the ambassador, deputed a 
messenger on his part with presents to the Sultan, but 
objected to comply with his demand for a place of residence, 
on the pretext that the climate of the neighbourhood would 
not suit the constitution of the Sultan. On receiving this 
reply, the Sultan returned to Balala and Nakala. Those 
who had effected their escape joined him, and he had now 
about ten thousand men under him. He deputed Taju-d 
din Malik Khilj, accompanied by a force, to Rai Kokar^ 
Saknin, in the hills of Judi, with a request for the hand of 
his daughter, which request Rai Kokar complied with, and 
sent his son with a number of troops to wait upon him. The 
Sultan gave the name of Katlagh Khan to the son, and 
sent an army under the command of Uzbek Pai against 
Nasiru-d din Kubacha, who was at enmity with Rai Kokar. 
Kubacba, though he was an Amir under the Ghorian Kings, 
and governor of the country of Sind, yet was presumptuous 
enough to aspire to independence. When Kubacha with 
twenty thousand of his followers were encamped on the banks 
of the Indus within one parasang of Ucb, Uzbek Pai,* with 

1 Probably the same as the Rai Sarki spoken of in the 
Taju4 Ma-asir (supra, p. 233) twenty years before Rai 
Kokar may mean something more than chief of the Gakkhurs. 
S. Binning says “Khokar was formerly in possession of a 
Musulman, whose descendants still retain the title of Raja, 
and enjoy a small jagir. The district comprehends the largo 
town of Pind Dadan Khan.” 

2 The Kauzaiu-s Safa also names him as the Sultan’s 
general, owing apparently to some confusion of the names of 
contemporaries—f( r Uzbek, the son of Jahan Pahlawan the 
Atabak, was at that time ruler of Azurbaijan, where we 
find him, a short time subsequent, engaged in active opposi- 
loin to Jalalu-d din. It will be observed that Firishta speaks 
of him under a still more curious form. 
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seven thousand men, suddenly fell upon them at night, defeat¬ 
ed, and dispersed them. Kubacha embarked in a boat for Akar 
and Bakar (two island forts in his possession),’ while the Uzbek 
descended upon his camp, taking possession of whatever fell 
in his way. He sent the news of this victory to the Sultan, 
who marched out, and together with the array, which was 
under the command of the Uzbek, reached the palace of Kiib- 
acha. The latter fled from Akar and Bakar to Multan, where 
655 Sulian sent an ambassador to him with a demand for 


1 [The text of this passage as printed in Sir H. Elliot’s 
original volume ran thus 

^ j j ^ J The MS* 

of the East India Library has ^*1? 

j ^ ^ J Quatrefnete.,Jouf\ des Siwanls, Sep. 

1850, p. 520, offers a correction, and says ihe text should be 
read as it is given by Rashidu-d din in the History of the Mongols 
^ translated 

“il se rendit dans ce canton d’Agroubgher a use fortresse 
situee dans une ile.” If the learned reviewer had p)inted 
out where Agroubgher is, or was, I would readily have 
altered my reading, but having found the passage in the 
expressed in the same words as in the Jamiu-t 
Tawarikh, I prefer retaining it. That tlie ascertainment of 
the right reading is difficult may be inferred from the name 
being left out altogether by most of the authorities subse¬ 
quent to ihe Jamdu’t Taw^rikh, The Rauzatu-s Safa says only 
fort.” Translator saj^s ‘‘fled to some place.” Briggs 
(iv. 418) says “Nugaur,” which is not supported by the 
original; but doubtless the proper reading of his copy was 
‘ Bakar.” The Tarlkhd Alfi B&ys plainly “he went towards 
the island of Bakar.” Altogether, i make little doubt that 
the famous island-fort of Bhakkar is the one indicated. 
Bhakkar, indeed, does comprise two islands. But, when 
instituting inquiries on the spot, I could not find that the 
small island lying to the north was ever called “Akar.” It 
now goes by the name of the shrine on it. But that it might 
once have been called so, is not improbable, as the ten¬ 
dency to the reduplication of the name of Bhakkar is even 
now shown by its being rarely mentioned, except when 
coupled with the name of one of the towns l.vir»g on either 
side of it. as “Bara-Bhakkar,” “Sakkar Bhakkar,** 
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money, and for the surrender of the son and daughter of Amir 
Khan, who hed taken shelter at Multan, having fled from the 
battle which took place on the banks of the Indus. Kubacha 
sent the son and daughter of Amir Khan with a large con¬ 
tribution in money, soliciting at the same time that his 
territories might not be desjxjiled. The weather, however, 
growing hot, the Sultan determined to proceed from Uch to 
the Judi hills, to Balala and Nakala, and on his way besieged 
the fort of Bisram, where in an engagement he was wounded 
in the hand by an arrow. In the end, the Sultan captured 
the fort, and put all who were in it to the sword. At this 
place he received intelligence of the movement of the Moghal 
troops, wdio were endeavouring to effect his capture, so he 
turned back. When he was in sight of Multan, he sent an 
ambassador to Kubacha to intimate his return, and to 
demand the tribute duo by him. The advanced guard of the 
Sultan waited but for a short time, and as the inhabitants of 
Uch were hostile, he set lire to the city and marched upon 
Sadusan, where Fakhru-d din was governor on behalf of 
Kubacha. Lachin of Khita was commander of the troops, 
and he led thorn forth to oppose Okhan, who was general 
of the Sultan’s army, but he was slain in the conflict. Okhan 
then besieged Sadusan, and when the Sultan arrived, 
Fakhru d din Salari with tears supplicated for pardon, and 
presented his sword and coffin’ in token of submission. The 
Sultan remained there for one month, and showing favour 
to Fakhru-d din, he made over to him the government of 
Sadusan and marched tow ards Dewal (Debal) and Damrila. 
llesar, who was the ruler of this territory, took to flight, and 
embarked in a boat. The Sultan, on reaching the borders 
of Dewal and Damrila, deputed Khas Khan with a force to 
Nahrwala, from which place he brought away much spoil 
and many prisoners. Shortly after, the Sultan entered 

1 The Jalwn-husha has “winding sheet’* instead of 
“coffin.” They both imply the same sentiment, that Fakhru-d 
din was fit only to die, and placed his life in the Sultan’s 
hand. The Tarikh-i Alfi says “his coffin and his sword 
suspended from his neck.” On the Sultan’s return to Persia, 
we find the repentant generals going through the same 
emblematic form of contrition. 
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Dewal and Damrila, and erected a Jami’ mosque in the 
former place, opposite the temple of an idolJ In the 
meantime, intelligence was received from ’Irak that Ohiyasu-d 
din Sultan had settled himself in ’Irak ; that most of the 
troops of that country professed their attachment to Sultan 
Jalalu d din, and felt anxious for his presence. Upon this 
the Sultan prepared to , join them, but on learning that 
Burak Hajib was with hostile intentions fortifying the strong 
pest of Burdsir in Kirman, he determined on proceeding 
to ’Irak by way of Makran.” 

Mirkhond’s account of this exi)edition is very clear and 
explicit, and is chiefly derived from the Jahan-kushai and 
JamVu-t Tawarikh, He is, in some respects, fuller than either 
of those authorities. The following extracts are taken from 
the history of the Kings of Khwarizm in the Fourth Book, 
and the history of Changiz Khan in the Fifth Book of the 
Ruuzatu-s Safa:-- 

“When^ the Sultan arrived at Gbaznin, which his father, 
Sultan Muhammad, had bestowed upon him as an appanage, 
he was joined by the armies of his father, which had been 
dispersed in different directions. Saifu-d din Aghrak, with 
fiTty thousand Kankalis,^ Turks, and Khiljs, and Yaniin 
Malik, the governor of Hirat, with his valiant Kurds, were 
amongst those who joined his standard. 

“When spring returned, the Sultan left Ghaznin with his 
army, and went to Barani (Parwan) where he fixed his camp. 
There he learned that Pakchak and Yemghur^ were engaged 


1 Firishta says that the name of the chief of Daibal, or 
Thatta, was Jaishi, and that the Sultan demolished the 
temples of the idols at that place. This may probably have 
been a regal title, for some such name was borne by the 
son or brother of Dahir, who was governor of Debal. [See 
Vol. i. pp. 197, 201.] 

2 [Translated by Sir H. Elliot.] 

3 The says Kanikli, and calls the govenior 

of Herat “Tizin,” but in the next page calls him “Emin.” 

4 “Balghur” in the Tarikh-i Alfi, Price reads “Begjek 
and Yemghur.” Miles has “Begobuk and Tumkoor/* 
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in the siege of Walian/ and they were nearly capturing it, 
when the Sultan, leaving his heavy baggage in the camp, 
attacked the Moghals, and put to the sword nearly one 
thousand men of Ihe advance guard. As the Moghal force 
was smaller than that of their opponents, it retreated across 
the river, and after destroying the bridge, fled during the 
night. The Sultan returned to his camp with much booty, 
and remained encamped at Barani. 

^‘When Changiz Khan heard of this defeat, he despatch- 667 
ed Kutuku’ and another of the Nuyans, whith thirty thousand 
men, against the Sultan, and himself followed in their rear. 

As soon as Kutuku reached Barani, the Sultan prepared for 
action, and gave orders that his men should dismount and 
bind the reins of their horses round their waists, fighting only 
with swords and arrows from morn till evening. At the 
approach of night, both infidels and Musiilmans retired to 
their respective camps, and "on the return of morn, the Sul¬ 
tan’s army saw a double line of troops opposed to them, 
more than they had contended with the day before. The 
reason was, that Kutuku during the night had devised a 
stratagem, by ordering each of his troopers to human figures 
with basket-work and felt, and place them in the rear. The 
Sultan’s army, conceiving that reinforcements had reached 
the Moghals, became alarmed, and proposed to leave the 
field ; but the Sultan making them take heart, prevented them 
carrying this foolish design into effect, and ordered them 
again to fight during that day also on foot. After a time, 
when they saw their own strength and the weakness of the 
Moghals, they suddenly mounted their horses, and charging 
the enemy, slew the greater part of these infidels, and the 
two Nuyans fled, with only a few followers, to Changia 
Khan. * ♦ ♦ 


1 [See Thomas, Jour. R. A. S., ix. 318.] 

2 ‘‘Sankghur Nuyan” in the Tarikh-i Alfi, and “Kaikur” 
in the original Jahan-kushai. D’Ohsson says, ‘‘Shieki Cout- 
oucou.” The Universal History also has ‘ Kutuku,” and 
places him at the head of eighty thousand men.” The 
Oemaldesaal says, **Schiki Kutuhu.” Miles has **KykoOf.V 
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•*0a the day of this victory,’ a quarrel arose between 
Saifu-d din Aghrak and the governor of Hirat respecting a 
horse, upon which occasion the latter struck Aghrak’s horse 
on the head ; and as the Sultan was not confident that any 
remonstrance of his would be listened to, he did not call the 
governor to account. The consequence was that during the 
night Saifu-d din Aghrak left the camp in anger, and went 
off with his Kankali, Turkoman, and Khilj troops towards 
the hills of Sankrak.^ ♦ * ♦ 

“The right wing of the Sultan, which was commanded by 
Khan Malik, was first attacked by the enemy, and many of 
his personal attendants and the greater part of his troops 
wei*e killed. The left wing was also destroyed, but the Sultan 
kept on fighting from morn till noon, supported by seven 
hundred men who were with him in the centre, and laid many 
low in the dust at every attack, perfoiming incredible deeds 
of valour, of which Rustam and Isfandyar would have been 
envious. The army of Changiz Khan kept pressing on in 
increasing numbers, and constantly contracting the space of 
the Sultanas action, insomuch that they were nearly taking 
him prisoner. ♦ ♦ ♦ 

“After his last charge, the Sultan turned his horse’s head, 
and seizing his royal umbrella and throwing off his coat of 
mail, and lashing his horse, urged him into the river Sind, 
which was flowing more than thirty feet below the bank. 
Some of the cavalry followed his example. ♦ * The Tatar 

soldiers drew their bows, and the waters of the Sind were red 
with the blood of the slain. When the Sultan escaped from 
that danger, he went along the bank of the river, and witness¬ 
ed the enemy plundering his camp on the opposite side. 

1 The Modern Universal History, on the authority of 
Muhammad of Nessa, says that Jalalu-d din, after reproach¬ 
ing his prisoners with their cruelties, caused nails to be thrust 
into their ears, to revenge the miseries which his subject bad 
so long suffered from the Mongols and Tatars. 

2 Price reads “Sekrauk.” Hammer, “Sinkrak.” The 
Jami'u4 Tawarikht “Sankuran.” Bampoldi says, “Sangraki 
non molte distante da Gazna.” Miles reads “Suntan.” 
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‘^Changiz Khan likewise stood on the bank of the river 
and watched the Sultan dismount from his horse, take ofiF 
his saddle, spread his saddle-cloth, his arrows, and his tunic 
in the sun to dry them, empty the water out of his scabbard, 
fix his umbiella on the point of his spear, and then sit down 
under the shade. About the time of afternoon prayers ho 
was joined by seven of his followers who had escaped the 
whirlpools of the river, and, accompanied by them, at sunset 
the S iltan went his way. When Changiz Khan saw all this, 
he seized the collar of his tunic between his teeth ; 

“ ‘He lauded him and said, from no father 
Will such a son be produced throughout the world. 
He is like a victorious lion in a forest. 

And as courageous as a crocodile in a river.^ 

Turning round to his sons, he exclaimed—‘Such a son, and 
no other, should be born to a father :* 

‘“No one in the world has seen a man like this, 

Nor heard of one amongst the heroes of antiquity.* 

« « « * 

“This event took place in Rajah, 620 H. (July, 1223 a.d.). 

♦ « 4t « 

“The Sultan remained two years in Hindustan, • ♦ 

The officer whom he deputed to Shamsu-d din was poisoned 
by that king. When the Siiltam left Bisram, and was 
passing by Multan, Kubacha offered opposition, and the 
Sultan, after defeating him, went to Uch. ♦ ♦ ♦ 

“After the Sultan had crossed the Sind, Changiz Khan 
detached Bala Nuyan, with two tumans, or twenty thousand 
men, in pursuit. After crossing the river, he arrived at $( 
fort which was held by one of the Sultan*s officers, and after 
the fort was captured, he ordered a general massacre of the 
inhabitants. Thence he went towards Multan, and the 
inhabitants closed the gates against him. The Nuyan dia* 
charged stones from his manjaniks, and demolished some 
of the gates, and was near taking the fort; but as the 
Moghuls were unable to withstand the excessive heat, the 
Miiltanis escaped that Bala (calamity); for Bala Nuyan 
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marched away from Multan, and after pillaging and devastat¬ 
ing the whole of that province and Lahawar, he went to 
join Changiz Khan. 


‘‘After consulting with his eons and officers, it was finally 
resolved by Changiz Khan that a detachment of the army 
should be sent to Kij and Makran and the borders of Hind 
to watch the proceedings of Sultan Jalalu-d din, and that 
another should be sent towards Ghaznin to destroy that 
capital, and the descendants of Subuktigin, so that all desire 
for the restoration of the Sultan might be extirpated, and 
should then return towards Turanin the spring. 

“In furtherance of these designs, Changiz Khan sent 
Chaghtai with a large army towards the Makrans (Makranat) 
and Ogtai was ordered to return to Ghaznin from the low. 

» lands on the banks of the Sind. The chiefs and elders of 
that city felt themselves compelled to submit; but under 
the apprehension of further opposition on the part of Sultan 
Jalalu-d din, the Moghals sent to Paradise all the inhabitants 
of that tract,—the old as well as the young, the weak as 
well as the strong,—and destroyed the colleges and schools, 
making them the abode of owls. 

“After this massacre and pillage Ogtai Kaan, by order 
of Changiz Khan, went through Garmsir and Hirat towards 
Mawarau*n nahr and Turkistan. Chaghtai, who had gone 
to Makran, after bringing the whole of that country and its 
borders under subjection, took up his winter-quarters at 
Kalinjar,^ a country on the banks of the river Sind. The 
goYemor of that province entertained them hospitably, 
rendered all kinds of acceptable services, and provisioned the 
Moghp^Is to the fullest extent of his power. 

1 This not the famous fort in Bundelkhand, nor the 
hill fort on the frontier of Kashmir mentioned by Firishta 
(I, 89, 99). The Twikh-i Alfi says it was “within the confines 
.^ 0^ all the readings 

! tbronghoiit the $hajr(Uu4 Airak are adopted without iMiy 
^ or antj^Tity, and carry no weight with them, 
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“The greater part of the army fell sick, owing to the 
badness of the climate. And since many prisoners had fallen 
into the hands of the Turks, insomuch that each soldier had 
as many as ten or twenty, ♦ ♦ * orders^ were issued, 
as a precautionary measure, to put them all to death. 
Ambassadors were despatched by Chaghtai to the chiefs* who 
were in the vicinity of his camp, and most of them proffered 
their allegiance ; but against those who were at ffrst submis* 
give and afterwards offered opposition, armies were sent, and 
they were all put to the sword,^ 

“After the troops had recovered from their sickness, as 
no tidings of Jalalu-d din reached them during the time they 
were in their W'in ter-quarters, they returned with the grand 
army towards their native country, * * and Chaghtai 
and Ogtai went on a hunting expedition to Bokhara.” 

A very curious statement respecting this expedition is 
found in the Tazkira of Daulat Shah, Art., “Jamalu-d din 
Muhammad ’Abdu r Razzak Isfahani,” who was a coniem* 
porary of the Sultan’s. It differs from all other accounts; 
and much of it is nonsense, but part may be true:>^ 

*‘Sultan Jalalu-d din defeated the Moghals in the vicinity 


1 In the corresponding passage in the Jahm-hjtshai^ 
these are attributed to Changiz Khan, which would make it 
appear that he himself wintered in Hindustan—an improbable 
supposition. 

2 The Shajratu-l Atrolc says, “to the countries of Kcch, 
Kutch, Mukran, and the port of Surat.” 

3 There is great confusion of names and places in respect 
to these winier-quarters. D’Ohsson’s statement adds to the 
difBculty. He says: “After the sack of Gfaaznin, Ogtai asked 
leave to besiege Sis tan. but Changiz Khan ordered his return 
on account of the great heat. He cant oned himself on the 
plain which the Mongols call Berouan, and pillaged the whole 
surrounding country, Changiz Khan waited for the Nuyan 
Bela and Turtai, and on their arrival he marched, and was 
joined by Ogtai near the fort of Gounaoun Gourgan. Be 
wintered in the mountainous country of Bouyaketveri near 
the sources (?) of the Sind, where an epidemic sickness bt^ke 
out. In the spring of the year 1223, Changiz Khan resolved 
to return to Mongolia by India add Tabbet, after Ofdevtng 
the massacre of the prisoners.” 
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of Pauj&bir, ooe of the districts of Kabul. * * * Whea 
he dismounted from his horse afier crossing the Sind, he 
fixed his spear in the ground, and sat down, drying his tur¬ 
ban, clothes, and arms. 

“The Khan came to the bank of the river, and praising 
the gallantry of his antagonist, called out to him on the 
opposite bank: ‘Oh prince, I hear that you are of lofty 
stature: rise, and let me see you.* Jalalu-d din rose, and 
again the Khan addressed him : ‘Oh prince, sit down again, 
for all that I have heard respecting your stature and appear¬ 
ance is exceeded an hundredfold.** Jalalu-d din sat down, 
when the Khan again said. ‘It was my anxious desire that 
you should become my vassal; but now go your way in 
safety.* The Khan then retired from the bank of the river. 

“Of the remnant of Jalalu-d din*8 army, about seventy 
men managed to join him by some means or other; and they 
plundered in the neighbourhood of Lahore and Aughan 
(Afghan) caravan which was on its way to Multan. They 
thus set themselves up in arms and equipments, and four 
hundred of the Afghans joined the Sultan. It was about 
that time that the Hazara Lachia, from which tribe Amir 
Khusru of Dehli is descended, flying from the neighbour¬ 
hood of Balkh before the Moghal array, joined the Sultan, 
to the number of seven hundred men. They took the fort 
of Kargishghal (?), and the King of Multan made peace with 
the Suhan. *AIau-d din Kaikubad (Mas’ud (?), a legitimate 
son of the King of Hind, gave him his daughter in marriage,* 
and the Sultan maintained independent power in Kind during 
three years and seven month. When intelligence was received 
of the return of Changiz Khan towards the desert, Sultan 

1 We have a sufficient proof that he was handsome, 
from the &ct of the wife of Uzbek Jaban Pahlawan failing in 
love with him, and betraying her pliant husband’s fort to 
him for the gratification of her passion. 

2 I)*Qhsson (iii. 4) also says that, when the Sultan 

learnt that Sbamsu-d din Altamsh was advancing to render 
assistance to Kubacha, he went out to oppose him, but, 
instead of fighting, Altamsh proposed peace and the hand of 
his dsught^, both accepted by the Sultan. 

YOUn. 3)5 
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Jalalu-d din left Hind, and went to Kirman, by way of Kij 
and Makran/’ 

The TariJch-i Alji contains (ann. mort., 609), the follow¬ 
ing particulars not noticed by the other authors; but in the 
general narrative it follows the Jahan-kueha, the JamVu4 
Tawarikh, and the Rauzatu-s Safa indifferently. 

“When Sultan Jalalu-d din reached Ghaznin, Malik Amin 
went out to do him honour with fifty Hazaras, and the whole 
army and peasantry were rejoiced at his arrival. The Sultan 
married the daughter of Malik Amin, and encamped during 
the whole winter on the plain of Ghaznin. ♦ * By re¬ 
inforcements his army amounted to more than one hundred 
thousand men. 

“Sanakghur Nuyan reached Birwan on the morning of 
the eighth day after the Sultan had arrived there. The Sultan 
advanced one parasang and prepared for action, and ordered 
all his men to dismount their horses, and devote themselves 
to death in the approaching fight with the infidels. ♦ ♦ 
The Moghals during the night made figures of men, and 
placed them in the rear on their spare horses. * * The 
archers of Malik Saifu«d din Aghrak put the Moghals to flight 
and committed great havoc, and the Sultan making a charge 
with his whole army” completed the rout and slaughter. 
Sanakghur Nuyan, with another Amir, who commanded the 
advance, fled to Changiz Khan with only a few followers. ♦ ♦ 
^*On the retreat towards the Sind or Nilab, Amir Khan, who 
commanded the rear-guard, was defeated, and fled to the 
Sultan. * * Changiz Khan gave the strictest orders that 
every kind of precaution should be taken to prevent the 
Sultan's crossing the river. ♦ ♦ Aminu-d din Mahk, who 
commanded the right wing, fled to Peshawar, and falling 
into the hands of the Moghals, was slain there. ♦ * When 
Changiz Khan witnessed the Sultan's exploit of swimming 
the river, he exclaimed, ‘A wise man should be e'autious in 
dealing with one who can save himself from such wliirlpools 
and can perform such gallant actions.’ ♦ ♦ * 

“When the intelligence of the Sultan's successes came to 
the ears of the world-conquering Changiz Khan« he dispatched 
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663 Amirs, one named Turtai and the other Bakm». 

with an immense army to seize the Sultan, but as his troops 
were in great alarm at the Moghals, he went towards Dehli 
before the enemy could reach him, * ^ Shamsu-d din to 
all appearance received 'Ainu-1 mulk with great distinction 
and kindness, but in his heart he entertained the greatest 
alarm : for like as the Khwarizmshahis were afraid of the. 
Moghals, so, but to a greater extent, were the soldiers of. 
Hind afraid of those of the Sultan. * The Sultan re* 
turned towards Lahawar after his unsuccessful advances to 
Shamsu-d din. ♦ ♦ ♦ 

“Kubacha had collected a large army within the borders 
of Uch and Multan. Upon this occasion, when h© heard of 
the apprach of the Moghals, he foreswore his allegiance to 
the Sultan, and prepared to demand reparation for former 
injuries. * * * 

**At that time the ruler of Tatta was a person called 
Jaisar, who, when he heard of the approach of the Sultan, 
placed his treasure and property in a boat, went toward the 
sea, and took refuge in some of his islands. 

“The Sultan remained some time at Tatta, demolished 
the temples which were there, and built a large Masjid-i 
jami'." 

Firishta, in the account of this transaction, contained in 
the History of Sind (Vol. ii. pp. 610-5), has ' followed the 
Eavzatu-s Safa almost verbatim, adding only a few particulars 
which his greater local knowledge enabled him to supply:— 

* « « « 

“Sultan Jalalu*d din, after applying to Shamsu-d din for 
shch aid as would enable him to return to his native country, 
where he learnt the sentiments of the Shah towards him, 
returned by way of Lahore towards the abodes of th^ 
Khakkars, and after arriving in that country, be went to the 
hills of Balala and Bankala, and thence despatched Taju-d din 
K.hilj to the hills of Judi, to plunder that province. ♦; • 
The Bai of the Khakkars, Kokar Sanka, who had attaiQe4 
the bonpui: of Islam in the timeof Sulton Sl^idiab|i*d di% 
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Bolicited the Sultan that he would prevent Nasiru^d din 
Kubaeha from harrying hia country, as he was for ever doing. 

The Sultan gave the Rai’s son the title of Kalij Khan, and 
sent one of his nobles, who was known as Uzbek Bashi (he 
wae Jahan Pahlawan Uzbek), with seven thousand men 
against Kubaeha, the ruler of Uoh and Multan, who was 56^ 
encamped with twenty thousand men on the bank of the 
river Sind, which is near Uch. 

“As Uzbek Bashi found Kubaeha unprepared, he made 
a night attack upon him, and so routed the whole camp, 
that Kubaeha with the greatest difficulty was able to flee 
away on a boat to some other place. Uzbek Bashi remained 
in Kubacha’s camp, and sent to communicate the tidings 
of his victory to the Sultan, who, when he heard of the 
advanee of the army of Dehli, thinking it not expedient to 
remain where he was, left that hill-country and went to 
Uch. ♦ ♦ ♦ 

“When the weather became hot, the Sultan prepared 
to take up his summer quarters in the hills of Jud, and Balala 
and Bankala. * * As soon as the Sultan heard that 

Chaghtai Khan was in pursuit of him, reflecting upon the 
fact that, at the commencement of their intercourse, Shah 
Nasiru d din Kubaeha had been well affected to him, he 
went towards Multan, and asked for a contribution in money. 
Kubaeha, hearing of the advance of the Moghal army, 
rejected the demand, and prepared to wreak vengeance on 
the Sultan, * * who marched on towards Daibal, which 
is now called Thatta, committing on his road massacre and 
pillage in every city and town which belonged to Shah 
Kubaeha. When he arrived at Thatta, the ruler of that 
place, whose name was Jashi, of the tribe of Sumra, placed 
his property and wealth on board a boat, and fled in baste 
with his children and relations to some islands. ♦ ♦ » 

“Relinquishing the conquest of Sind and Gujerat, the 
Sultan in the year 620 H., went to Trak, by way of Kich 
and'Makran. ♦ ♦ Cbaghta Khan, who was in pursuit of 
him with the Moghal army, came to Multan and laid siege 
to that plaee, bnt Shah Nasim-d din Kubaeha exhibited 
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determined oouirage, that the siege was raised after 
forty days, and Chaghtai^ marching to Kich and Makran, 
and having laid those countries waste, wintered at Kalinjar, 
a country situated on the banks of the Sind. While quartered 
there, he put to death nearly thirty or forty thousand 
Hindustanis who had been taken captive, on the ground 
that they made the air of the camp pestilential ; but as, 
notwithstanding this butchery, ihe deaths in the camp still 
continued, and as the Moghals could obtain no intelligence 
of Sultan Jalalu-d din, respecting where he was and 
565 what he was doing, Chaghtai Khan broke up his camp and 
marched towards Turan. When Salar Ahmad, the governor 
of Kalinjar, wrote to Kuhacba, complaining of the ruin 
which bad been brought upon his province, that prince was 
much grieved, and used his best endeavours to restore the 
country to its former prosperity 

The following extracts from the Modern Universal His* 
lory present some new features. The accounts is chiefly taken 
from La Croix’s life of Gengiz Can, which is founded upon the 
biography by Muhammad of Nessa, and the JamVu4 Tawarikh* 
Like as in most other portions of Oriental History, so in this, 
the Universal History is the best authority for the English 
reader to consult. 

''The chief reason for the Sultan’s quitting Oazna was to 
give hk disunited troops time to rejoin him. He did all that 
was possible to bring the three Turkish commanders to listen 
to reason. He wrote and sent to them several times repre¬ 
senting the ruin which must attend their separation, and t^he 
advantages which might arise from their union. 

“They at length suffered themselves to ho persuaded by 
the sense of danger, hut it was too late; for Jenghiz Kben, 
informed of what was in agitation, sent sixty thousand horse 
to seize the passes, and prevent their joining the Sultan, who, 
finding himself deprived of thk powerful aid, retired towards 
the river Sind, or Indus. There he halted, in a part where 
Ihe stream was mo^t fapid, and ttie place confined, with^ a 
* view both to lalee from hk soldkrs a dedureof 
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prevent the Mnngls from bringing up all their army to ena^e 
at onee. Ever since his departure from Ga 2 na, he had been 
tormented with a severe colic; yet, at a time when he suffered 
most, hearing that the enemy’s vanguard was arrived at a 
place called Herder, he quitted his litter and mounted on 
horseback; then, marching in the night with his chosen 
troops, surprised the Mungls, and, having cut them almost 
all to pieces, returned to his camp with a considerable booty. 

‘‘Jenghiz Khan, finding by this event that he had to do 
with a vigilant enemy, proceeded with great circumspection. 
When he approached the Indus, he drew out his army in 
battalia: to Jagatay he gave the command of the right wing; 
the left to Oktay; and put himself in the centre, surrounded 
by six thousand of his guards. On the other side, Jalaloddin 
prepared for battle; he first sent the boats on the Indus further 
off, reserving only one to carry over the Sultana his mother, 

. the queen his wife, and his children; but unluckily the boat 
bulged when they were going to embark, so that they were 
‘ forced to remain in the camp. The Sultan in person assumed 
. the command of the main body. His left wing, drawn up 
under the shelter of a mountain, which prevented the whole 
. left wing of the Mungls from engaging them at one time, was 
conducted by his chief wazir; and his right wing by Amin 
Malek. This lord began the battle, and forced the enemy’s 
left wing to give ground, in spite of all the troops w hich 
sustained them. The right wing of the Mungls likewise want¬ 
ing room to extend itself, the Sultan made use of bis left as 
a body of reserve, detaching from thence squadrons to sustain 
the other troops. He himself, at the head of the main body, 
charged that of Jenghiz Khan with so much resolution and 
vigour, that he put it into disorder, and penetrated to the 
place where the Khan had at first taken bis station; but that 
? prince bad retired from thence to give orders for all the troops 
. to engage. 

* “This disadvantage had like to have lost the Mungls the 
battle; fdt* the report being spread all over ih$ army that the 
^ Sultan had brdken through the main body, the troops were so 
: discbucaged, that if the Khan bad not iiiiinediately rode from 
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fikoe? to phm to »bow hloi8e1f, tJioy wM certainly htm Ited. 
In short, what gained him the battle, was the orders which 
be gave to Bela Nevian to cross the mountain, if practicable, 
and attack the Sultan’s left wing, which the Khan observed 
had been much weakened by the several detachments. Bela, 
accordingly, conducted by a guide, marched betwixt rocks 
and dreadful precipices, and, attacking that disabled wing 
behind, obliged it to give way. The Sultan’s troops, which 
were in all but thirty thousand, much fatigued with having 
fought ten whole hours against more than three hundred 
thousand men, were seized with a panic, and fied. In this 
confusion his eldest son was taken prisoner. One part of the 
troops retired to the rocks on the banks of the Indus, where 
the enemy’s horse could not follow them Many others, 
567 closely pursued by the Mungls, threw themselves into the 
river, some of whom happily crossed over; while the rest 
placing themselves round their prince, continued the fight 
through despair. 

c « ♦ ♦ 

“When he was in the middle of the river, he stopped 
to insult Jenghiz Khan, who was come to the bank to admire 
'his courage, and emptied his quiver of arrows against him. 
Some brave Mungl captains would have thrown themselves 
into the river to swim after Jalaloddin, but the grand Khan 
would not permit them, telling them this prince would defeat 
' all their attempts, 

« ^ • ♦♦ * tut 41 # 

“This prince as soon as he was landed safe in India, 
ascended a tree to pass the night secure from wild beasts 
Next day, as be walked melancholy along the banks to sea 
if atiy of his people appeared, he perceived a troop of soldiers 
with some oflScers, three of whom proved to be his particular 
friends. These, at the beginning of the defeat, had found a 
bbet, In sailed all night with much danger from 

the reAs, efaelves, and violence of the current. Soon after 
he was j^t)ed^% hundred horse, who informed him of 

ineto caved by switnihing over two leagues 
iirbm iln^nee, TheBultan went to meet them, and promised 





to proyide for their necessities. Mean time Jamalorrazad, an 
ofiScer of his household, who was not at the battle, knowing 
that his master and many of his people had escaped, ventured 
to load a very large boat with arms, provisions, money, and 
stuff to clothe the soldiers, and cross over to him; for which 
eminent piece of service Jalaloddio appointed him great 
steward of bis household, and surnamed him Ektearoddin; 
that is, the chosen, or the glory of the faith. 


“On this intelligence, Jenghiz Khan tent orders to his 
brother Utah in, and marched with the troops that remained 
with him as far as Kandahar, which he took. 

“Some time after the reduction of this fortress, Multan, 
a city of India, was subdued by Bela Nevian, who had orders 
to conquer Lahur also; but, as he was informed there was in 
that place a stronger army than his own, he did not go 
thither. A Patan prince, named Kobadia, had sent those 
forces, thinking he had more reason to provide against the 668 
Mungls than against Jalaloddin; for, although the Sultan 
was then in arms on his frontiers, ) et he had only a few 
troops with him, and could only make a slight irruption into 
the territories of a prince named Rana, whom he slew for 
having insulted him in his distress. 

)(< « * * « « 0 ■ * : 

“The defenders ofGazna frequent sallies on the besiegers, 
several times destroyed their works, and broke above a 
hundred of their batteriog rams; but one night, after an 
obstinate engagement in which Oktay fought in person to 
encourage his soldiers, who began to be intimidated, one 
side of the city walls fell down, and, filling up the ditch, a 
great number of Mungls easii^'^ entered sword in hand. The 
governor, seeing all lost, at the head of bis bravest soldiers, 
charged among the thickest of his enemies, where he and his 
followers were slain. However, Gazna was not entirely ruined, 
nor did all the inhabitants perish; for lifter the pillage hftd 
lasted four or five hours, Oktay ordered it to cease^ and 
taxed the people who were left alive at a certain rete to 
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redeem tlemselves and the city. This prince continued here 
till the whole province was reduced, and then went to rejoin 
bis father in Tartary. 

“Meantime, Jagatay having entered Kerman, the ancient 
Kiiramania of Persia, took by degrees all the cities in that 
province. After he had reduced Tiz, one of the first cities, 
with some other places which he destroyed, he proceeded to 
Ka^anjer, a country b ordering on Hindustan, where, intending 
to pass the winter, the soldiers by the help of their slaves 
built houses, cultivated gardens, and kept flocks of sheep, as 
if they intended to make a settlement; but when the scorching 
winds began to blow, to which shey were not accustomed, 
almost all of them fell sick, while the greater part of those 
who lived became so weak and languid that they were not 
fit for service. By this distemper the country of Pars, or 
Pars, which is the proper Persia, and that part of Khuzestan 
which belonged to Kayasoddin, Sultan Jalaloddin’s younger 
brother, escaped for this time the invasion of the 
Mungls. Jagatay, by removing his troops from one place 
to another, gradually restored them to health; and finding 
the slaves which the soldiers had taken were a burthen, 
ordered the throats of the greater part of them to be 
cut. Then having committed the care of the conquered 
countries to one of his lieutenants, he, pursuant to his father’s 
orders, directed his course to Balkh, whore the general 
rendezvous was appointed.” 

The account of Rampoldi, in his Anmli Musulmani^ 
differs much from others, and contains many improbabilities, 
notwithstanding that he quotes Mirkhond and translates 
D’Herbelot; yet, as it is founded in some portions on inde¬ 
pendent Arabic sources, it presents some passages worthy 
of translation;— 

... * ♦ • ♦ ♦ 

“In the tract of country between Kabul and the Indus, 
according to the account of Kara Tchelebi, the Tartars, 
after the manner of locusts, bad spread desolation and exter¬ 
mination with ineffable rapidity, and inflicted such damage,' 
that six centuries were not able to repair it* * * * 
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‘‘The Sultan was presented making his last desperate 
charge by his nephew Malek Agiasehi who said, ‘Beware 
how you precipitate yourself rashly upon those who so 
surpass you in numbers, lest you be accused of madness, as 
one who deals a blow upon the edge of a razor.* ♦ * 

The hundred thousand Tartars did not cease to discharge at 
him a million of arrow^s, but were not able to hit him. When 
he had passed the greatest current of the stream, he was 
obliged to go much further in order to find a ford, as the 
banks of the Indus w^ere nearly everywhere very steep. He 
saved himself finally at the ford of Kaitoul. * * Only 
sevon soldiers out of the three hundred’ who had dared to 
follow, unwilling to abandon the unhappy prince, escaped to 
the opposite bank: the rest being either slain by arrows or 
drowned in the river. Among the latter was his nephew, 
Malek al Agiasch. ♦ ♦ * 

“Oktay took Gazna by assault after a siege of four 
months. It was burnt and destroyed to the very foundation, 
afier about two hundred thousand persons had been 
inhumanly massacred. 


“The Sultan having composed an army out of these 
refugees* thought of obtaining for himself an asylum, and a 
principality at the same time, beyond the Ganges, because. 570 
the whole country which extended on both banks of the 
Indus had been successively subdued by Jengiz, who had 
made himself master of Multan, Labor, Jenghapur, Dehli, 
and Agra, compelling the freedmen of Scheabe*ddin of Gaur, 
who had possessed themselves of those places within the last 
fifteen years, to flee from their abodes and abandon their 
estates, or at least to repair to some lofty castles, which by 
their situation were judged to be impregnable, at least for 
many years. ♦ ♦ * 

“The troops of Jenghiz triumphantly overran in this 
year (1223) the whole country, from the Ganges and Indus to 
the Caspian Sea, and from the Sihoun to the Euphrateii 

. . .N ii ’ i M I-11.1 km rn m . . . . . H i . . , || | 

1 Be Guignes »flay8 four thousand, ^ 
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Jenghiz returning from India, closed the warlih^. 
achievements of this year by taking Khandaar, 

« « * * « 

‘‘Scarcely had Jelale’ddin Mankberni learnt that Jeiighiz 
had crossed the Sihoun with the greater part of his Mongols, 
and had taken the road of Tartary, when he repassed the Indus 
and entered Persia, through the provinces of Kaboul, Gazna, 
and Kandaar, and immediately occupied Makran, Sejestan, 
and Farsestan, expelling everywhere the few Mongols who 
had remained to protect those conquests. ♦ ♦ ♦ While 
the Sultan was engaged in recovering hi» dominions in Persia, 
his brother Tatar Shah was extending his conquests in 
Hindustan, where in a short time he conquered and expelled 
every Mongol who dared to show his face.’* 

D’Ohsson observes that neither, the date nor the place 
of action on the Sind is known. “Alau-d din says it took 
place in the month of Rajah (August), but Muhammad of 
Nessa says the 22nd of Shawwal (9th December), which^ 
appears more exact. Nowhere do we find any precise 
indication of the place which was the theatre of this event/' 

Price says the action at Barwan took place probably in 
the spring of 618 A.H. (1221 A.D.), in which D’Ohsson concurgj 
and that the action on the Indus took place in Rajab of that 
year, or September, 1221, but he is disposed to place it a year 
later. But there is no reason to doubt that it took place in 
1221 A.D., and as the action of Parwan certainly occurred in 
the spring of that year, it would be much too late to defer 
the action on the Indus till December, for the retreat to the 
Sind was nearly instantaneous after the action at Parwan* 
Independent of which, the march from Ghazni to the Sind 
would have been impracticable in December, and the passage 
of .the river would have been no such very gallant feat m 
that month, when the river was at its lowest. Besides, what 
becomes of the proverb which is said to have celebrated the 
occasion: “Marvels occur in Rajab.” And although it ia 
highly improbable that the event did give occasion to tbe 
{uoverb, kiamoch asdt is in Arabic^a^^^ ^1^ spoken kf 
m of people 
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proverb may have been made applicable to the event, and as 
it is quoted by an author nearly contemporary, we may be 
sure that Rajab and no other was the month in which the 
achievement was performed. 

The crossing of the Indus in the same fashion had been 
accomplished four years before by Shamsu-d din Altamsh, 
when in pursuit of Nasiru-d din Kubacha, and though he 
succeeded in reaching the opposite bank with a few followers, 
many were drowned in the attempt. The credit which has 
been given in later years to Maharaja Ranjit Sing for the 
same feat, was not so well earned, because he caused his 
cavarly and infantry to ford the Indus where the bottom is 
rocky and shingly, and where the stream was not more than 
knee deep, though the current was so rapid as to make the 
footing insecure. Many men and horse certainly were lost, 
but Ranjit Sing himself crossed on an elephant. 

Respecting the place where the Sultan crossed the Indus 
there is much doubt. Hammer, however, sees no difficulty, 
reproving D’Ohsson for not knowing that it was at the ford 
of Kaitul, quoting for his authority D’Herbelot, who calls it 
Caitool, quoting for his authority Muhammad of Nessa. But 
the question is where is Kaitul or Caitool ? 


NOTE I. 

Karmalians. 

[The religion of Islam bad no sooner become a power 
than divisions, feuds, and schisms broke out among its pro¬ 
fessors. Dissensions and heresies appear to be inseparable ^*^2 
from all newly-established creeds, and the fervid Oriental 
temper, excited to the highest pitch by the worldly success and 
the intolerant fanatical doctrines of Islam, impelled professing 
Mnsulmans to unparalleled excesses and most execrable crimes. 

The overthrown but uneradieated superstitions of the old re¬ 
ligion, and the mystical theology and philosophy of nations 
with which the Mobammadans came in contaet, had their 
elittre in the produotion and defvebpment of these heresies^ 
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bjit the acting moving spirit which gave them political im¬ 
portance was lust of personal distinction and temporal power. 
Thus the principal divisions turn upon the question of the 
rightful succession to the Prophet in the office of “Leader 
of the Faithful.” 

One of these heretical sects, the Karmatians, appear on 
the scene very frequently in the present volume. This sect 
is an offshoot of the Isma^ilian heresy, and is often confound¬ 
ed with it. There were some points of doctrinal difference, 
but the uninitiated were ignorant of them, and unable to 
distinguish them ; so the two names came to be often used 
indifferently. Orthodox writers, hating and despising the 
he relics, were prone to speak of them by some general name ; 
or if they attempted to be more specific, their ignorance 
frequently led to a confusion and misappropriation of terms. 
Thus the title Islma’ilian includes Karmatians, Assassius, 
and others, and for the Isma’ilians the wider term ^'M'ulahidat 
heretics” is often used. 

The Isma^lians do not admit the rightful succession of 
the Imams recognised by the orthodox. They acknowledge 
*Ali, Hasan, and Husain, but maintain that the line closed 
wit*h Isma’il, son of Ja’far Badik, who was the seventh and 
last Imam. From him they take the name Isma’ilian, and 
from him also they are called “Seveners.” The teaching of 
the Isma’ilians put a metaphorical interpretation on the 
Kuran, which tended to explain away and supersede its doc¬ 
trines, leaving only a negative religion, and substituting 
license for morality. Tbe doctrines of the Isma’ilians were 
embraced by a man named ’Abdu-llah, son of Maimun, a 
native of Persia, who devoted his powers not only to the 
overthrow of Arab ascendancy, but to the subversion of 
Islam and indeed of all religion. His mode of action was by 
secret influence and missionary exertion. The culminating 
doctrine of his teaching was the vanity of all religions, and 
the indifference of men’s actions, the good receiving no 
recompense, the evil no chastisement, either in this world 
or the next* 

Among the followers of ’Abdu-llah was one named Ahmed, 





' ic^, as x>inas ^‘Karmat.^^ He rose aW4i 

the year 278 h. (891 A.i>.) and was the founder of the Karma- 
tians. The term Karmaia or Karmat belongs to a kind of 
Arabic writing in which the letters are very small and the 
lines very close. This style being well suited for secret 
oommunications, was adopted by Ahmad, and hence be was 
called Karmat, and his followers Karmati or Karamata, 
angZtce Karmatians. Teaching the doctrine that everything 
desirable was allowable, be differed from his predecessors by 
' endeavouring to carry out his views by violence, and began 
an open unrelenting war upon the ruling powers. In 290 h. 
(903 A.D.), the Karmatians made a fearful inroad into Syria, 
and in 311 (923 a.p ), they plundered Basra and Kufa. In 
319 H. (931 A.D.), under a famous leader, Abu Tahir, they 
took the city of Mecca with terrible slaughter, plundered the 
• temple, and carried away the holy hijru4 aswad^ or black 
Stone, which they retained for twenty years. Ar Razi, the 
twentieth Khalif, actually agreed to pay them an annual 
subsidy to secure the safe passage of the pilgrims to Mecca. 

The Fatimide throne of Egypt, founded by an Ismallian 
in 297 H. (909-10 a.d.), in rivalry of the Arabian Khilafat, 
grew rapidly in power, and became a source of great jealousy 
and trouble to the occupants of the throne of Baghdad. 
Political rivalry thus combined with religious hatred to make 
the war between the faithful and the heretics most savage 
and unrelenting. 

From the Isma’ilians sprang another sect which forced 
itself upon the notice of the Crusaders and introduced a new 
word, ^^Assassin” ^ into the languages of Europe. This 


1 [De Saoy insists, though his dictum has been disputed, 
that this term is derived from the term **haehishin/* hemp 
eaters, because these fanatics probably infuriated themselves 
with this drug in preparation for their bloody work; but he 
aeknowledges that there is no proof of such having been 
their pTactice. The fanatical fury of these murderers hardly 
needed any stimulus, and the craft as well as the boldness 
wbiob they exhibited in the execution of their designs ate 
hardly referrible to a state of frenzied inebriation. BoOs not 
t^ name of their founder .Hasan or Al Hasan present 
sufiBcient materials for the formation of the word Assamn ?] 
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Met was founded by a natire of Re, named Hasan Sabah, 
574 who was schoolfellow and companion ofNizamu-l mulk, the 
well-known wazir of the Saljuki government, and author of 
the Majma'ud Wasaya, An extract from that work, in 
page 490 of this volume, gives some account of this redoubt¬ 
able character. The forcible removal of all foes and rivals 
by the dagger of the assassin, was the profession and the 
distinctive practice of this abominable sect. Nizamu-l mulk, 
above referred to, fell under their daggers, and the author 
of the Jahan-kusha had nearly become a victim to Isma’ilian 
assassins. In 483 H. Ha8a.n Sabah obtained possession of 
the strong fortress of Alah-amut, or Alamut (the eagle’s nest), 
in the province of Budbar, about eleven parasangs north of 
Kazwin, and here he and his descendants maintained them¬ 
selves for nearly two centuries,* when the fortress and many 
others fell under the iron tread of the Mongols. The excesses 
of the Assassins had impelled Mangu Khan to determine 
upon the extermination of the whole sect of Isma’ilians, and 
under him and his successor Hulaku their fortresses were 
taken, and many thousands of their men, women, children^ 
and babes at the breast, were put to the sword. 

The Karmatians appeared to have pushed themselves 
eastwards into the valley of the Indus at an early period. 
From Biruni we learn that the Karmatians destroyed the 
great idol at Multan, and the heretical chief, whom Mahmud 
of Qhazni drove away from that town, was no doubt a 
member of this sect, for the name of Karmatian is applied 
to him by one or two writers, although the more general 
name of Mulahida is more frequently used. 

Mahmud’s wazir, Hasnak, was brought to the stake by 
Maa’ud upon the charge of being a Karmatian. The personal 

1 fFrom this stronghold the Chief of the Assassins was 
called the Shaii^u-l jabbal or, as we have it in English, the 
*‘Qld Man of the Mountain.”] 

2 p%e Afwassins are the Uuhhidai-x Alamut, who are 
stated to have beeh patronised by ’Alau-d din Ghori. He 
is censured for the attention he paid to them by the author 
of Tabak$i^i Nmri, supra p. 289*] 
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enmity of Mafl’ud no doubt precipitated this act; but thete 
is ample proof that the Kbalif was greatly incensed agaibst^ 
the wazir for having received a khiVat from the Egyptian 
Khalif, and that he had urged Mahmud so strongly to 
execute him that the incensed monarch broke out in the 
indignant words recorded by Baihaki: “Tell the doting Old 
Khalif that out of regard to the ’Abbasides I have meddled 
with all the world. I am hunting for the Karmatians, and 
wherever one is found he is impaled. If it were proved 
that Hasnak is a Karmatian, the Commander of the Faithful 
should soon see what had happened to him. But I have 
brought him up, and he is to me as my sons and my brothers. 
If he is a Karmatian, so am I.*’ When Mahmud departed, 
and Hasnak’s enemy succeeded, the Khalifas animosity was 
soon appeased. 

Though Mahmud expelled the Karmatian chief from 
Multan, the heresy was not suppressed, for in 571 (1175 a.d ), 
Muhammad Ghori once more “delivered Multan fron^, Jhe 
hands of the Karmatians.”^ In 634 (1237 a.d.) we find 
them in some force at Dehli, where they made a concerted 
assault upon the faithful in the great mosque, and slew a 
considerable number ; but they were finally overpowered, “and 
every heretic and Karmatian was sent to hell.”]* 


NOTOJ. 

Oeographical Index* 

[The following descriptive list of countries and places, 
more or less frequently referred to in the preceding pages, 
will probably be found useful, and may obviate the necessity 
of reference and enquiry. Some of the names are well known, 

1 [Supra, p. 293.] 

2 [See Vol. i. of this work, pp. 453, 481, and 491; ind 

Vol. ii. pp. 93, 293, and 336; Hammer Purgstall, history of 
the AsaasHi^; lyefremery, Hishire des. Seldjmskidee tides 
Ismaeliens; D'Herbelot, v, Carmaih; Mahomfmdan 

iBisiotp, Vol, ii. pp, 167, 332; Beinaud, FragmetUs, p* |42; 
Mem. sur Unde, p. ^4; Bampoldi, y.^ 367 ; JDus 
Lander, 2nd Index ; Dorn, 89; Gibbon, chap. Ixiv.] 
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and are marked on the maps; but others are only to be found 
in the works of the old geographers. 

JBardastV.—*A large town of Kirman, on the road leading 
to Khurasan, lying north-east of the town of Kirman. it is 
also called Kawashir. 

Biist. —A city of the district of Garmsir, in Sijistan. It 
is.situated on the west of the river Helmand, and is noted 
for its great heat. 

Dawar .—Known in old times as the “Biladu d dawar,” 
and by the modern inhabitants as Zamin-dawar. A large 
676 province, contiguous to Rukhkhaj, Bust, and Ghor, and the 
opening of the latter to Sijistan. Elphinstone says : “On 
, the right bank of the river (Helmand) lies the rich country 
of Zamin-dawar, which has the Parapomisar mountains on 
the north, and some hills connected with that range are found 
within its limits. This fine country extends for forty or fifty 
miles to the west of the Helmand.’*—See Elphinstone’s 
Cavbul. 4to., p. 122; Reinaud, Mern, 8ur VInde, 173. 

Fariyab .—See Talikan. 

Qarmsir —The hot country, so called from the heat of the 
climate, A narrow tract of country in Sijistan, along the lower 
course of the Helmand.—See Thornton, OurmsehL 

Ohor .—Also called Ghoristan. The mountainous country 
between Hirat and Ghazni., According to Istakhri and Ibn 
Haukal it was a rugged mountainous country, bounded by 
the districts of Hirat, Farrah, Dawar, Rabat, Kurwan, and 
Gharjistan back to Hirat, which were all Muhammadan coun¬ 
tries. Ghor itself was a country of infidels, containing only 
a few Musulmans, and the inhabitants spoke a language diffe¬ 
rent from that of Khurasan.—See Elpbinstone’s Caubul, 
Vol. 1, p. 244. 

Ghurjiatan.—The correct orthography of this name ac¬ 
cording to Yakut and others is Gharjistan or Gharshistan. 
Yakut says it is bounded on the west by Hirat, east by Ghor, 
north by Merv, and south by Ghazni, The ruler of the coun^, 
try was called Shar, and from this title the land was alsQ^ 
calledjlharju-s Shar* The Merrrud waters the country, and 
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its chief towns are Bashio and Surmin, but the Shar generallj 
dwells at a town in the hills called Bilkan.^ 

Oilan ,—(In Arabic, Jilan.) A country between the Cas¬ 
pian and Black Seas, in great part the same as Tabaristan. 

Oilgit ,—A small unexplored country on the southern 
declivity of the Hindu Kush, between Chitral on the west, 
and Baltistan (Little Tibet) on the east.—Burnes, Bokhara 
IL, 209. 

Ourdez,—A country between Ghazni and India. 

Jwzjan.—Also called Juzjanan. Juzjan is the Arabic form 
of the native name Guzgan. It must not be confunded with 
the country of Jurjan or Gurgan, on the eastern shores of the 
Caspian. Yakut says the names Juzjan or Juzjanan both 577 
designate a large dictriot of the province of Balkh, between 
that city and Merv. The chief town was Yahudiya, and Ibn 
Haukal mentions Shaburkan, Andkhod, and Ambar among its 
principal places, adding that Ambar was the largest town. 

Kazwin ,—In Persian, Kashin or Kaskwin, A celebrated 
town of Persia, a little to the west of Teheran. 

Khwarizm, —Chorasmia, The country on the east of 
the Caspian Sea, the capital of which was Gurganj.^ The 
Arabs converted the name of the country into Jurjan, and 
that of the capital to Jurjaniya. The Mongol form of the 
name was Organj. Noshtigin, a Turki slave of Malikshah 
Saljuk, was made governor of this province, and contrived to 
secure his independence. His son, Kutbu-d din, extended 
his dominions, and acquired the title of Khwarizm Shah, a 
name which had been borne by the rulers of the country 
before the Muhammadan rule. The empire of the Khwarizm 
Shahs rose upon the ruins of the Saljuk dynasty, and their 

1 [Colonel Anderson’s text of Ibn Haukal makes the 
name of this place to be **Kankan,” or, as he transcribes it, 
“Oungan.”] 

2 [The town of Khwarizm or Kas (Kath), on the east of 
the Jihun, was for a time the capital. See Defremery, Hist, 
dts Samanides, p. 275; D’Ohsson, Hist, des Mongols^ i. 183; 
Jaubert’s JJdnst, ii. 192; Aboulfcda, 479.] 
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territorioB extended from Azarbaijan and the Caspian Sea 
to the Indus, and from the Persian Gulf to above the Sihun 
or Jaxartes. A succession of nine princes reigned for 138 
years from 491 to 628 Hijra (1097 to 1230 a d.): but in 618 K, 
the last of them, Jalalu-d din Mankburni was driven by 
Changiz Khan beyond the Indus, and he was killed in 
Mesopotamia ten years afterwards, slipped of all his domi* 
nions. 

Kum .—A town of Irak-’ajami, between Teheran and 
Ispahan. 

Mawarau-n Nahr.'-''{The country) which is beyond the 
river (Oxus);’* Transoxiana, including Bokhara and Samar¬ 
kand. 

Be or An ancient city, the ruins of which are 

situated a little to the south of Teheran. All Oriental writers 
agree upon its antiquity, and it is called *^the mother of 
cities.” It was once a very large place, the capital of the 
Jabbal (the hills), and very rich and flourishing; but it was 
destroyed, and the inhabitants were put to the sword by the 
Tatars at the beginning of the seventh century of the Hijra. 

Bukkaj.—Or more properly Rukhkhaj, from which, 
578 preceded by the article ai (ar Eukhaj) comes the Arachosia 
of the ancient geographers. One of the dependencies of 
Sijistan, the chief town of which, bearing the same name, 
was situated on the Hindmand or Helmand. 

Saburkafij Shahurkan.—k city of Juzjan, west of Balkh., 
The Shibbergan and Shubergan of the Maps. 

Sakamnd.’-^la the territory of Kabul, which belonged 
to Kumlu. It is mentioned by Istakhri and Ibn Haukal as 
one of the dependencies of Bamian, along with Kabul, 
Ghazni, and Parwan. Idrisi gives it as being seven days* 
jonrn^ from Kabul, and the same distance from Khouiab, 

for which 1 would read Hariab, w I believe it to be 

the Iryab or Irjab of Sharifu-d din and the Haryub of the 
preseiit day,—which is at the bead of the Kuram valley, to 
thi sottth^t ofKaboL Sakaw4Uid would therefiMDe btel 
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or near Jalalabad;—and this position agrees with Idrisr#. 
account of the warm climate of Sakawand and Hariab, at < 
which places the palm tree did not grow, and enow did not 
fall. The Buddhist establishments mentioned by Fa Hian 
and Huen Thsaiig were no doubt still flourishing in the time 
of Kum\\i-~-Oen. Cunningham. . m .1 

Sarakhs. —An ancient city of Khurasan, situated about 
mid-way or six days’ journey, between Merv and Naishapur« 

Sijistan.'-^SB.me as Sistan. A province south of Hirat. 

Takinabad. —A large city of Garmsir.—See Tabakat-% 
Nasiri^ Supra, p. 293. 

Talikan —A city of Tiikharistan between Balkh and 
Merv, three days’ journey from the latter. There is another 
town of the same name east of Kunduz. The Talikan of 
Tukharistan is the one mdst frequently mentioned, and it is 
generally coupled with Fariyab, a city of Juzjan west of the 
Oxus, three days* journey from Talikan, three from Shaburkan, 
and six from Balkh,—See Elphinstone’s Caubul, ii., 221, 240. 

Tukharistan, Tukhirisian. —A province of Balkh, lying 
east of the city of that name, and west of the Jihun. The 
chief town was Talikan. 

Tu6. —An ancient city of Khurasan, two marches N. E. 
from Naishapur, and a little to the north of the modern town 
of Meshhed. It consisted of two towns, Tabaran and Nukan, 
and was a place of considerable importance. The city was 570 
devastated by the Uzbeks in 990 h. (1588 a.d.), and its place 
has been taken by Meshhed. 

ZaJbul, Zabulislan, Zawulistan. —A large province south 
of Balkh and Kabul, including Sistan, and having Ghazni for 
its capital. Rustam Zabuli, the hero of the Shah«nama, is 
said to have been a native of this country. 

Zaravj .—The chief town of Sijistan, from which the lake 
Ibrmed by the Helmand and the Farra is often called the Lake 
of Zaranj (the Zarrah of the Maps). 

.--'Name of a mountain i^ Dawar, and of a celehralad 
idbi wliiefa was there worshipped^ Aoeovding to 
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it is in the middle of the Lake Zaranj or Zarrah, which the 
natives call the Sea of Zur. Conolly however says it is not 
in the lake, but in the vicinity of it.—See Elphinstone’s 
Caubul, Book iv. chap. iv.; Reinaud, Mem, eur Vlnde, p. 174.] 
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(1) All references in this Commentary are to the first 

edition of Elliot and Dowson’s History of India. 

(2) The pages of the first edition are given on the margin 

of this edition, 

(3) Some minor mistakes separately discussed by Pro¬ 
fessor Hodivala at the end of his book, under the 
heading “Some Minor Emendations’", have been 
incorporated at their appropriate places in this 
Commentary, 

(4) The list of abbreviations used in this Commentary is 

given at the end. 
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VOL. n. GHAZNAVIDES, GHORIS AND 
SLAVE KINGS. 

II. 3, h 1. He [Alheruni] was indebted . 

have stayed forty years there. 

The statements made in this paragraph are almost all 
wrong. Alheruni was a native of Khwarizrn and was in the 
service of its rulers only until the annexation of the province 
by Mahmud in 408 H. 1017 A.C. ‘ The princes of the deposed 
dynasty and the leading men of the country were then carried 
off’*, says Sachau, “as prisoners of war or hostages to Ghazni. 
They were then sent away to distant fortresses more or less 
as prisoners of state. Alheruni was one of them, and appears 
to have stayed in different parts of India and been treated as 
a hostage or political prisoner, kept on honourable terms. But 
he was no favourite with Mahmud or the persons in power. But 
a radical change in his life took place soon after the accession 
of Mas’ud, who settled upon him a handsome pension, which 
enabled him to devote himself entirely to his scientific work.” 
(Tr. Pref. viii-xvi). He died on 3rd Rajab 438 H., 13 Dec. 
1048. (Houtsma, E. I. I. 727 ; L.H.P. 11. 105). Alheruni 
appears to have left India soon after the death of Mahmud 
and resided during the rest of his life at Ghazni or Khwarizrn. 
As Mahmud did not reign for more than thirty-three years, 
Alberuni’s stay in India could not possibly have extended to 
so many as forty. Its duration could not have exceeded 
thirteen years, even if he returned in the year of Mahmud’s 
death. 

't.v 

n. 6,7. 14. The *Tarikhu4-Hind^ treats of the literature 
. eleventh century. 

This is how the work is generally called and cited even in 
Huart’s History of Arabic Lit€ rature (p. 302) and Houtsma’s 
Encyclopaedia of Islam, {I. 726), but the correct title is 
Kito^hun fi Tahqiq4-ma li-UHind, (Nizamu-d-din, Introduction 
to the JawamVud-Hikayaty 37; Nazim, Sultan Mahmud of 
Gfaazna, p. 6; Raverty, Mihran, 186 note). Alheruni him¬ 
self writes in the Preface tl at his “book is nothing but a 
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simple historic record of facts”. (Sachau, Tr. I. 7;. 

0^11)1.4 J Text. Pref. p. iv and p. i). 

11. 9, 6 from foot. This cave . Bakar, 

‘Bakar’ has no sense or meaning here. Sachau has the 
right reading ‘Var’, an old Avcstaic word meaning ‘enclosure*. 
(Tr. IT. 10). The word is also used for ‘cave, place of refuge* 
etc. The ‘Var-Jam-kard', the ‘Var made by Jam or Yima* 
is described at length in the Vendidad. It was to be “as long 
as a riding ground on every side of the square, and he was to 
bring thither the seeds of sheep and oxen, of men, of dogs, of 
birds and of red blazing fires,** to preserve them from “the 
fatal winters which were to fall upon the material world and 
bring fierce, foul frost and make snow-flakes fall thick on 
the highest tops of mountains.** (Fargard II. 22-25, Darm- 
esteter’s Trans, in Sacred Books of the East. IV. 15-16). 
The story is told there in connection with a great Deluge 
and the ‘Var* is the Indo Ar^^an analogue of Noah*s Ark. 

II. 12, 1. 18. Jiiipaly whose successor was Nardajanfal, . 

. India became extinct. 

This is translated wrongly. S. renders the passage thus: 

“The latter [ Tarojanpala, t.e. Trilochanapala] was killed 
in A.H. 412 and his son Bhimapala five years later.** (II. IS). 

At 463 infra, Elliot himself speaks of* Alberuni giving 
412 H. as the date of Pur Jaipal’s [Trilochanapala’s] death 
and not of his accession, Ibn-al-Athir, (Kamilu44awarihh, 
Ed. Tornberg, IX, 219) and Farrukhi also, in his 
state that Trilochanapala was murdered by his mutinous 
soldiers in 412 E. (Nazim, M.G. 95 n and 206). Banakati 
also states that he was killed in 412 H. (Tr. in E.D. III. 69). 

II. 13, L 1. Though I have vanquished you,,... . 

ascendancy over you. 

It is stated in the footnote that this is translated diflFer- 
ently by Reinaud. Sachau renders the sentence just as 
Reinaud does in Fragments Arahes et Per sans, (p. 164 ), and 
as both agree to differ from Elliot, it is safe to say that the 
true meaning is, ‘I have been conquered by you, therefore 
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I do not wish that another man should obtain the ascendancy 
over you !’ (S. 11. 13). 

It may be also observed that Anandapala bad never 
vanquished Mahmud, and the epigram or trope as it is 
worded in Elliot’s rendering would be a mendacious as well 
as w antonly provocative vaunt. 

11. 13, L 3. This prince [An(7nd<^pala] . disposed 

towards them. 

Reinaud (1. c. 154) and Sacbau understand this also 
differently. As ‘NardajaiipaF is not knowui from the histories 
to have been taken prisoner at any time by Mahmud, it 
seems preferable to accept here also, Sacban’s version: ‘This 
prince cherished the bitterest hatred against the Muham¬ 
madans from the time w hen his son was taken prisoner, whilst 
his son Tarojanpala [Trilochanapala] was the very opposite 
of his father.’ 

IT. 14, 1. 16. He['Uibi] records an.,. . ceases with 

the year 410. 

Elliot has been misted on account of a copyist of Jur- 
badhaqani’s Persian translation having ascribed an event, 
which really occurred in H. 402 to H. 420. (Reynolds’ Tr. 
474, but see ’Utbi, Dehli Lithograph, Text 427, 1. 3). Rieu 
(Persian Catalogue, I. 158) states that all the Mss. of 
Jurbadhaqani in the British Museum agree in reading the 
date as 402 H. Browne states that the latest event recorded 
by ’Utbi relates to 411 H. (1020 A.C.), though the author 
is said to have died so late as 427 A.H. = 1037 A.C. (L.H.P, 
11, lli). Dr. ISlazim repeats the statement (M. G. 4), but in 

the last chapter, the date 413 H. j * is 

clearly mentioned in connection with the proceedings of the 
Vazir Ahmad bin Hasan Maiinandi. (Dehli Lith. of A.H. 1263, 
p. 478, 1. 8). The death of Mahmud’s brother Amir Nasr 
which took place, according to Gardezi, (Z, A. Text, 79, 1. 7) 
in 412 H. is also explicitly mentioned, though the year is not 
specified. (’Utbi, Dehli Text. 441, 1. 11; Reynolds’ Tr. 486). 

IL 16, 1. 4. The most ancient of . Jarbazkanu 

Jurbadhaqan, also called Gulpayagan, is a place situated 
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between Ispahan and Hamadan. Mirkhwand, Khwandamir, 
Firishta and other late compilers have all freely used and 
implicitly relied upon Jurbadhaqani's Persian version and 
never turned to the Arabic original, but it is really of small 
value. Noldeke has shown that it is ‘‘exceedingly free, the 
translator’s object being not so much to i:)roduce an accurate 
rendering, as a rhetorical imitation of the original. lie 
changes, omits and adds as he pleases”. (Browne, op, cit, 
II. 471-2). He has also omitted several portions of the text, 
and to Judge from Reynolds’ translation, w^hich is extremely 
incorrect, muddled the proper names fearfully. Most of the 
errors and discrepancies which are found in the later epito- 
mists are, in fact, due to their having used this secondhand 
authority instead of the original. 

11. 20, 1. 9 and Footnote 2. There Wt/s a clear . 

the Hanafi law for purification, [that is, a cube of ten spans, 
q, V. the footnote]. 

Here *ten spans' must be an error for ‘ten cubits '—— 
each of 24 fingers or about 18 inches. 

“Among the orthodox (Musalmans), it is generally held 
that if a dead body or any unclean thing falls into flowirjg 
water or into a reservoir more than ten cubits square, the 

water can be used.It is for this reason that the pool 

near a mosque is never less than ten cubits square. If of that 
size, it is called deh dar deh (literally, 10 X 10). It may be, 
and commonly is, larger than this. It should be about one 
foot deep. (Sell, Faith of Islam, quoted in Hughes, Dictio¬ 
nary of Islam, s. V. Water). Babur tells us that he ordered 
such a tank to be carved out of a single mass of rock and he 
gives the dimensions as 10 by 10 cubits. (B. N. Tr. 606; see 
also Gulbadan, TJuuuiyun Nama^ Tr. A. S. Beveridge. 98). 

II. 20, I, 9. There was a clear fountain . .whirl 

winds arose etc. 

This ‘tale of wonder’ reflects and records the survival of 
an ancient superstition. The spring was, what the Buddhists 
called a Nagahrada a *Naga-lake’ or ‘dragon-fountain.^ The 
Chinese monks, Fa Hian, Sung Yun and Hiuen-Tsiang naievly 
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relate wonderful tales about such springs in their Travels. 
The Nagas were believed to be demons, half men, half-brutes, 
w'ho had the power of hurling down or stopping rain, piling 
snow, sending tempests of drifting or flying sand and hail, 
raising high winds, riding the clouds and gliding over the 
waters. These half-human, half-divine beings resided in 
such natural reservoirs and many circumstantial accounts of 
ofl'ended Nagas or ‘Poison-dragons’ spitting winds, rain and 
snow to punish those who had polluted the waters or other- 
wise incurred their displeasure arrest attention in the 
Pilgrims’ Journals. (Beal, Buddhist Records, Fa Hian, I. 
xxix, xlii; Sung Yun, 1, xcii; Hiuen Tsiang, Ibid, 25, 49, 
(14-6, 122, 137, 159). Dragon worship was, in fact, the real 
religion of the people in many parts of Afghanistan and the 
Indian frontier in the 6th and 7th centuries of the Christian 
era. The road to all happiness and prosperity was believed 
to lie in the propitiation of the Nagas or Dragons, while any 
offence given to them wittingly or unwittingly was sure to 
bring in its train the most dreadful calamities. (See A. M. T. 
Jackson’s Note in Bom. Gaz. I. 502-503). 

Stories of such fountains are common also in other 
writers. Alberuni had heard of a well in the mountains of 
Farghana, “where it begins to rain as soon as any one throw^s 
any dirty thing into it, also of a cave in Tabaristan, where 
heaven becomes cloudy as soon as it is polluted by filth and 
of a mountain between Herat and Sistan, where you hear a 
clear murmur as soon as it is defiled by human excrement.” 
(Sachau’s Tr. of Atkaru-U Baqit/a, or Chronology of Ancient 
Nations. 235). Abul Fazl speaks of a lake in the mountains 
of Lar between Kashmir and Tibet where “a heavy fall of 
snow and rain ensues, if the flesh of an animal fall into it.” 
(Ain, Tr. II. 363). The strangest thing about the matter is 
that this old-world belief is not, even now, quite extinct. 
Sir Frederick Goldsmid was credibly informed that such “a 
mystic spring” was actually in existence in the mountains of 
Damaghan in Persia. “It is said,” he writes, “that when 
the Shah [Nasiru-d-din] passed through Damaghan cn route 
for Mashhad, being incredulous of the story, he ordered some 
of his suite to throw dirt into the spring, when immediatelj 
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such a wind arose, that the royal camp was rolled up like so 
much paper and the Shah was compelled to have the cistern 
completely cleaned out and purified before the wind would 
cease.’* (Eastern Persia, p. 381). 

’Utbi and Jurbadhaqani say that the fountain was in 
the Pass of Ghurak or Gliiizak .il ; and that the site 
of the battle was between^Ghazni, Earw’an and Lamnghan. 
Alberuni tells us that one of the tributaries of the Ghorw^arand, 
that is the Kabul river, was the river of the Pass of Ghuzak. 
(Jndica, Tr. I. 259). But in *Awfi*8 version of the story, the 
fountain is located at a place called Bagharu or Nagharu (182 
infra), (Nizarau-d-din, Introduction to the Jawami'a, 63, 252). 
Now Ghuzak ii J jp is mentioned by Baihaqi also as J jC 

Baz or F<ij [or Pass] of Ghurak and as a place on the route 
from Ghazrd to Hindustan (127 infra ; Text. 502, 1. 7 f. f.). 
See also Text. 500, 1. 7 where there is another reference to 
the place. The connecting link here is found in Muqaddasi 
who states that there was at Shiv an (near Naghru) a place in 
the district of Askimasht, ‘'a wonderful spring.** {Ahsan, p]d. 
Goeje, in B. G. A. viii. 303). Askimasht is apparently the 
Iskamish of our maps (Constable 22 C b). The conjecture 

may be offered that Shiyan 0 is a miswriting of 
‘Shupian’ i.e. Hupian or Opian, which lies about five miles 
south of Par wan, three miles north of Charikar and about 
twenty miles east of Ghorband. Opian possesses *‘many 
vestiges of antiquity** and is distinguished by its huge arti¬ 
ficial mounds, from which copious antique treasures have been 
extracted.” (Masson, Journeys. HI. 126, 161; Cunningham, 
A. G. I. 24 and Map. Ill; Beal, loc. eit I. 65, 69 ; II. 286 
Notes). The wonderful spring of Shiyan may have been, 
therefore, near Par wan and the 'Uqba or Pass may have been 
that of Ghurak, i.e, Ghurband, which is said by some to have 
been so called because it lay on the route to Ghur or Ghor. 
The fact that Parwan is called Taryan* in the Malfuzat-i* 
Timuri (E. D. III. 401; A. N. I. Tr. 640) may also indicate 
that the place was associated in the popular imagination with 
^Paris* or dairies/ and believed to have something hneannjr* 
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or supernatural about it. The phenomenon which was res¬ 
ponsible for the panic in Jayapal’s host was, no doubt, a 
snow-storm and Wood assures that a whole party of his for¬ 
mer fellow-travellers was actually destroyed in the Pass of 
Ghorband by a violent one when traversing it. (Journey. 
123). 

II. 21, L 13. There is no alternative for us but . 

sword and spear etc. 

This is an early allusion to the ‘Johar’ or ‘Juhar,’ SShaka* 
or ‘Sakha* in Muhammadan literature, though there is an 
older one in Biladuri, who says that when Dahir, the King 
of Sind, was slain, his wife set fire to the fort and burnt her¬ 
self with all her handmaids. (E. D. I. 122 ; Reinaud, op. cit. 
170, 198). But the practice must be of much greater anti¬ 
quity as Quintus Curtius (TX. 4) mentions it. ‘ When 
Alexander the Great marched during his retreat, against the 
Agalassoi, they were routed after an obstinate defence, but 
the survivors, who were said to number 20000, set fire to the 
town and cast themselves with their wives and children into 
the flames.*’ (V. Smith. E, H. I. 91 and note). The popular 
derivation of this word ‘Johar’ is from ‘Jiva’ ‘life’ and ‘hara’ 
‘taking,’ as in C. H. I. III. 19 note, but this is rejecte 1 by 
Sir G. Grierson. He traces it to the Jatugraha, the hoii.se of 
shell-lac and other inflammable materials which the Kauravas 
had perfidiously prepared in secret for burning to death the 
Pandavas. {Mahahharaia, I. 141-151). The Prakrit fi>rm, 
‘jauhara’ is said to occur in Jaina literature. (V, Smith’s Note 
in Akbar the Great Mogul, 72; Crookes Note in Tod, 
A. A. R.,I. 310), 

II. 21, Z. 21. {Peace was made} on condition . fJUj 

elephants. 

They were not royal dirhams but Shahiya dirhams. 
The words in the text of ’Utbi (Debli Lith., 26,1. 8) are clearly 
4 *^ Li cji^l which must mean *Shahi dirhams’— 

dirhams Struck by the Shahiya rulers of Waihind. Elsewhere, 
also, in bis account of the booty obtained at Bhimnagar, 
*IJtbi says that “the stamped coin amounted to seventy 
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thousand thousand SJwhiya 

(Text, 290, 1. 11), not ‘royal di^ams^ as in Dowson, at 86 
injra. It is significant that ’Utbi does not use the word 

when dirhams are mentioned in other places. The reason 
probably is that the dirhams spoken of in those passages were 
not the Shahi mintages but the dirhams of Sultan Mahmud. 
For instance, all that he states in connection with the capture 
of Multan is that the indemnity demanded was “twenty 
thousand thousand dirams’*. [32 infra ; Text. 263 1. 13]. The 
total money value of the booty carried off after the Qanauj 
expedition is similarly estimated at “three thousand thousand 
dirams”, (60 ivfra; Text, 408, 1. 9). The 

specific references to Shahiya dirhams in connection only with 
Jaipnl and Bhimnagar which was in Shahiya territory and 
the deliberate omission of the qualifying denomination in M 
other passages are, I suggest, of pregnant significance. 

II. 23, L 6 from foot. The Raja [Jayapala] was . not 

be shaven off. 

This direct reference to still another ‘Hindu Institution* 
is noteworthy. Hiuen Tsiang remarks in the 7the century, 
that the Hindus wore a little knot of hair on the crowns of 
their heads. (Tr. Beal, I. 75). In the 16th, Du Jarric 
records that when a Brahman of Labor “who had determined 

to. turn Christian cut of his ‘sendi*—the long lock of hair 

they let grow on the top of the head as a mark of gentilism, 
the Pagans were filled with consternation as they had never 
seen any one do such a thing before**. (Payne, Akbar and 
the Jesuits, 141-2). Sir Thomas Roe’s chaplain, Edward 
Terry, also mentions the Hindu custom of shaving off the 
hair from the head, reserving only a lock on the crown, but 
he adds, in a grotesquely blundering fashion, that this is 
“for Mohoinet to pull them into Heaven”! (Early Travels 
in India, Ed. Foster, 308). Choiikat is even now, a term of 
1 ‘eproach which is applied in the Punjab, to those who have, 
on conversion to Islam, cut off the ‘Choti* or Hindis scalp- 
look. (Ibbetson, Punjab Ethnography, quoted in Crooke, 
Tribes and Castes of the North-Western Provinces, IV. 226), 
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But perhaps the oldest notice of this peculiar feature of 
Hindu manners is to be found in Megasthenes. He has left 
it on record that “if any Indian is guilty of a very heinoua 
offence, the King orders his hair to be cro])})ed, this being 
the punishment to the last degree infamous”. (Fragment 
xxvii. Tr. in McCrindie. Ancient India as described hy 
Megasthenes and Arrian, Ed. 1877, pp. 73-4). Tlie excision 
of the scalp-lock (Shikha or choti) would thus aj)|)ear to have 
been regarded as a stigma or symbol of infamy and social 
degradation even about 303 B.C. 

II. 26, 1. 2 from foot. On Thursday, Slh of Muharram, 392 H. 

Gardezi, the author of the contemporaneous Z<nnu4- 
Akhbar, has the same date but gives the week-day as Saturday. 
(Ed. Nazim, 66, 1. 11. He is followed in the T. A. (o, 1. 2 f. f.) 
and B. (I. ll=^Tr. I. 19). F. makes it Monday (1. 24, 1. 8), 
though the date given by all these three authors also is 8th 
Muharram. As Ist Muharram 392 H. corresponded to 
Thursday, 20th November 1001 A. C., {vide Burnaby, Jewish 
and Muhammadan Calendars or Pillai, Indian Ephemeris, 
Vol. Ill), 8th Muharram or 27th November must have been 
a Thursday and not a Saturday or Monday, ’Utbi is thus 
right and those who differ from him must be mistaken. 
II. 28, I, 7 from foot. The conquest of Bhatia, 

Bhera, Uchch, Bhatner, Bhatinda and even Bhawalpur 
have been put forward as identifications of Bbatiya, but all, 
except Bhera, are ruled out by the crucial test of strategetical 
considerations. The capture of Waihind had merely opened 
Mahmud’s way into the Northern Punjab and he bad only 
just acquired the power of extending his incursions to the 
other side of the Indus. He had not even crossed that river 
and it is difficult to conceive how he could have advanced 
BO far into the interior of an unknown continent as Uchch, 
Bhatner, Bhatinda or Bhawalpur, without possessing a 
single base of operations within its borders, any means of 
keeping up his communications or of preventing the rulers 
whose territories he had invaded from cutting off his retreat. 
None of these four towns is less than three hundred miles 
distant from Waihind and it would not have been possible 
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lo reach any of them without opposition in crossing several 
of the Punjab rivers. Mahmud is not said to have crossed 
any other river than the Indus to reach Bhera, which lies on 
the Jhelum, the very next river to the Indus, and only about 
80 miles distant from Waihind. It lies, in fact, “on the 
ancient trade-route between India and Afghanistan and is 
even now the largest and the most prosperous commercial 
town in the Western Punjab’’. (LG. s.n.). “The two great 
routes of the caravans from the Salt Range diverged at Bhera 
and here also was the most frequently used ferry of the 
Jhelum”. (Cunningham, A.G.I. 155). We know that the 
river was crossed at Bheda by the Chinese pilgrim Fa Hian. 
(Beal), Buddhist Records, I. xxxi). Bhera has also figured 
prominently in the history of all invasions of India from the 
north-west. It is recorded among the conquests of Chingiz 
Khan’s general Turtai, who sacked it and afterwards proceed¬ 
ed to beleaguer Multan. (Tarikh-i Jihan Kusha, 3^2 infra), 
Raverty was of opinion that the island on the Jhelum from 
which Shihabu-d-din Tamimi vainly attempted to rejiel the 
advance of Timur was near Bhera. (Mihran, 279 note). 
Babur notes that Bhera was on “the border of Hind” and be 
captured and held it to ransom in his very first invasion of 
1519 A.C. {Tuzuk in E, D. IV. 230, 233). Elsewhere, he 
speaks of Bhera as if it was the furthermost outpost on the 
Hindustan Frontier. “The Kingdom of the Lody Afghans,” 
he writes, ^'extended from Bhera to Bihar'' (Tuzuk-i-Bahuri 
in E. D. IV. 259) and he exultingly records that "the conn- 
tries from Bhera to Bihar which were under his dominion 
yielded a revenue of fifty crores”. (Ibid, E. D. IV. 262). 

When Humayun fled to the Punjab after the rout of 
Qanauj, it was at Bhera that the treacherous Kamran and 
’Askari deserted him as they wanted to march to and take 
possession of Kabul. (T.A. 203. 1. 9.==E. D. V. 206). Bhera 
was sacked by Babur’s grandson, Mirza Muhammad Hakim 
also, during his invasion of Hindustan. (Akbarnamay Tr. 
HI. 508, Note), 

Again, when Prince Aurangzeb was sent to reconquer 
Qandahar, in 1059 H. with S’adu-lla Khan the Vazir as hid 
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colleague and director, he was ordered to march from Multan 
to Bhera, where S’adu-lla was to join him with his own 
army and they were to proceed from that base to Kabul 
via Bangash. ('AmaUi-Salih, Text. III. 72, 1. 6; Shah 
Jahan Nama in E. D, Vll. 89). Bhera, in fact, was a cons¬ 
picuous point d'appui in the North-western Punjab and the 
spot from which military operations could be most advan¬ 
tageously conducted. It w'as the thoroughfare of every 
invading army—a key-position, or strategic pivot the import¬ 
ance of which is demonstrated by historical facts which it 
will not do to ignore. 

ir. 30, Foot-note. Firlshtii 2S0 . share of the Sultan, 

Neither of these authors i-akos notice of the point because 
it does not stand in need of any. The question of the 
‘personal share’ of the Sultan does not at all arise. Ele- 
])hant8 were not allowed, at this time, and for long after¬ 
wards, to be retained by private individuals or subjects, and 
every animal wdiich was captured in battle, fell ipso facto to 
the share of the Sultan. Soo//{/m 40, where ’Utbi explicitly 
states that after the sack of Thanesar, ‘V/// the elephants 
were driven into the camp of the Sultan, except one which 
had fled and could not be found”. Reynolds’ rendering is, 
“they were a// brought to the Sultan’s halter-place”. {I, c, 
395. Amir Khiisrau tells us that after tlie conquest of 
Deogir in 706 H., Malik Kafiir gave orders that ‘The soldiers 
should retain the booty they had acquired, with the excep¬ 
tion of horses, elephants and treasure, which were to be 
reserved for the Sultan.” (Khazainu-hFutuh in E. D. III. 77. 
See also ibid. 91-2). All the elephants captured by Balban 
from Tughril and by Prince Ulugh Khan in the raid of Jaj- 
nagar are explicitly stated by Barani to have been reserved 
for the Sultan. (E. D. III. 120 and 235). All the elephants 
captured by Finiz Tughlaq in his campaigns in Bengal and 
the jungles of Orissa or sent to him os gifts or tribute by 
Sultan Sikandar and the Raja of Jajnagar are said, by 
Shams-i-Sirai> to have been led and mustered before the 
Sultan and carried o£F along with himself to Dehli. (T. 
175,1. 16} E. p. III. 316). 
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Biidauni says in illustration of Islam Shah Suri’s ambi¬ 
tion to establish an absolute autocracy and one-man rule, 
that he “would not allow any Amir to keep more than a 
sorry female elephant, adapted only for carrying baggage/* 
(Text I. 384. Tr. I. 496~E. D. V. 487). The author of the 
Waqiat-i-Mushtaqi also declares that in the last two or three 
years of his reign, Islam Shah did not present to any of his 
Amirs a single elephant. (E. D. IV. 504 note). Elephants 
were occasionally bestowed by the Sultans of Dehli as marks 
of special favour on their subjects and great Amirs and 
leaders of armies do appear to have kept them, but it was 
a regal privilege which was jealously guarded and its 
assumption without permission was regarded as an overt 
act of treason or rebellion. {Tabaqat-i-Nasiri in E. D. II. 
338, 343 post ; Text 192, 1. 8. 198, 1. 10 ; Raverty’s Tr. 650 
note, and 662). The gift of an elephant was a special favour. 
(Ibid. 252, 1.19). 

But evidence still more direct is available. It appears 
from a Qasida of the contemporary poet, Farrukhi, that the 
rule was to divide the booty collected after a battle in the 
presence of Sultan Mahmud himself. Ordinary articles 
were, after valuation by experts, distributed among the 
soldiers, but “all precious stones, arms and elephantsy to the 
value of one-fifth of the total spoils were set apart for the 
Sultan.'' (M. G. 138). Baihaqi also explicitly states that 
all the elephants were under the direct control of the Sultan 
Mas’ud, (349, 488) and that they were annually reviewed 
by him in person. (M. G. 139). Indeed, Nizamu-d-din Ahmad 
explicitly states that in those early days, no one bad the 
right to keep elephants except the Badshah. (T. A. 33, 1. 10; 
see also F. I. 69, 1. 9). 

Dr. Nazim gives the purport of *Utbi*8 words thus : 
“He [*Utbi] states that the booty was so immense that the 
share of the Sultan alone amounted to 120 elephants, besides, 
gold, silver and arms.** (M. G. 101). Altogether, only 120 
were captured and all of them formed part of the Sultan’s 
ahare. Not one went to anybody else. The Words used 
by’Utbi are and th^ ut im/qtuaM%teg 
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eorresponding to ‘personal’ or ‘special’ in the Arabic text, 
(Dehli Lith. 260* 1, 8). Reynolds* translation is “a hundred 
and sixty (aic) elephants augmented in this victory the 
stables of the royal stud, with an enormous booty in money 
and weapons.” (p. 324). All that Gardezi states is that 280 
elephants were captured. (Z. A. 67, 1. 9). 

II. 31, last line. He [Abi-l-Fatuh Baud] determined . 

and he left Multan empty. 

This asseveration is, on the face of it, so preposterous, 
that Raverty hazarded the almost equally amazing conjecture 
that ‘Sarandib’ must stand for Kachh Bhuj. (Mihran, 325n), 
But as he has not advanced any reason for the pronounce¬ 
ment, it seems scarcely necessary to discuss it. Dr. Nazim 
makes Daud fly to “an island in the Indus”. (M. G. 97). 
It seems futile to indulge in further speculations and sur¬ 
mises, but if it is at all worth while to do so, ‘Debal-Sind* 
would appear to be a more plausible restoration. Muham- 
mad-i-Qasim is said to have sent the prodigious treasure 
acquired at Multan to Debal by boats with a view to its 
ultimate transportation to Baghdad. {Chachnama in E. D, I. 
207 and note). 

The Qaramata rulers of Multan were closely associated 
with Debal and Mansura. In fact, the Ism’aili heresy seems 
to have found its way into Sind and the Punjab mainly 
through Debal, which was the great entrepot of commerce 
with other parts of Asia. Mahmud of Ghazna is known to 
have led a punitive expedition against Khafif, the ruler of 
Mansura, because he was “an apostate Muhammadan” or 
Qarmatian. (249 infra). Khafif was most probably a Sumra 
and the letter from the chief of the Druses to Shaikh Ibn 
Samar bio Raja Bal exhorting him to “bring back Daud the 
Younger, into the true religion” indicates clearly that the 
Qarmatians of Multan were closely connected with the Sumra 
chiefs of Upper as well as Lower Sind, i.e. with Mansura as 
well as Debal. (See Elliot’s Note, 491 infra). ’Utbi, though 
learned in the history of Islamic conquest, was almost entirely 
ignorant of Indian geography and he seems to have mixed 
up ‘Sarandib’ with ‘Sind-Debal* or ‘Debal-Sind*. 
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Firishta [I. 24, T. 1 f. f ] speaks of Abi-l-Fath-i-Daud as 
the grandson of Shaikh Hamid Lody, and the error is repro¬ 
duced and propagated in C. H. I. III. 14, although it had 
been demonstrated and denounced long ago by Raverty. 
(Mihran, 325 note). ‘Lody’ must be a miswriting of^^ ^ 

Lawi, w^ho was the son of Ghalib. Mas’udi {Prairies, I. 377 ; 
Sprenger, 384 ; E. D. 1.21), Istakhri (Ed. Goeje, 175, 1. 7) 
and Ibn Hauqal (E. D. I. 36) all say that the rulers of 
Multan were descended from Usama bin Lawi bin Ghalib, an 
Arab of the tribe of Quraish, the same to which Muhammad 
belonged. The Lodis are known to have been Afghans and 
“there were no Lodis, nor Lodi rulers’’, as Raverty incisively 
states, “in Multan, at this time nor centuries afterwards”. 

II. 33, I, 13. Victory near Waihind, 

Nothing more specific than this can be gathered from the 
Chronicles, but it is stated in the Official Gazetteers of the 
districts of Attock and Rawalpindi and by Ilelmerick also in 
his History of the Gakkars (J. A. S. B. XL. (1871), p. 71) 
that, according to a tradition still current in the locality, 
this battle was fought in the plain of Chach between Hazro 
and Atak. Waihind, which is fifteen miles above Atak on 
the left bank of the Indus, is, by its position on the river, a 
place of strategetical importance, and Alexander The Great is 
generally thought to have crossed the Indus at Waihind. 
(Smith, E. H. I. 55). It appears to have been regarded as a 
military station of consequence even so late as the regin of 
Akbar. During the campaign against the Raushanais or 
Tarikis in 994-5 H. (1586-7 A. C ), Madhav Sinha, the brother 
pf Raja Man Sinha of Amber, was stationed at Waihind with 
a well-appointed army and was, consequently, able on a 
critical occasion, to come to Man Sinha’s assistance and 
rout the Afghans. (B. II. 355, Tr. II. 366 ; see also T.A. 
in E D.V. 455 note). 

Raverty, misled by a blundering gloss of F’s, confounds 
Waihind with Bhatinda, and avers that Bhatinda was the 
capital of Jaipal, whose kingdom he extends to the Hakra 
or Wahinda, (N. A. 320 ; T. N. Tr. 79-80 note), but both 
these assertions are demonstrably erroneous. The nameless 
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Hindu History of Kashmir which he relies upon so implicitly 
and cites so frequently (T. N. Tr. 453, 465, 460 Notes) is a 
modern compilation of no value. 

II. 33, 1. 7 from foot. Brahmarrpaly son of Atidpal. 

I venture lo say with some confidence that 
is a misreading of J ’Utbi and his copyists do not 

appear to have ever known what to make of the outlandish 
name Tarojanpal (Trilochanapala). Here it is written 
Brahmanpal, elsewhere (47, 48, 60 infra), it assumes the 
form ‘Puru Jaipal’ and in some Mss. of Jurbadhaqani’s 
translation ‘Perou Hebar. (Ibid. 47 note). Even Dr. 
Nazim has not been able to escape the pitfall. He says 
that Anandapala’s army was placed under the command 
of Brahmanpal his son and defeated in the battle of Waihind 

in 399 H. (M G. 90), but J (Dehli lith. 279, 1. 3 or 

Labor liih. 224) is, like ‘Perou Hebal’ and ‘Puru JaipaK, 
really nothing but with the Nvqfas misplaced. 

11. 34, 1. 5. Capture of Bhimnagar. 

F. calls it the ‘Fort of Bhim’ (I. 26, 1. 4 f. f.). B, 
confuses it with Thana Bhim or Thana Bhawan wdiich is 
a place in Muzaffarnagar district. (Constable 25 B c). ’Un- 
Buri asserts that the treasure had accumulated since the time 
of the Pandava Bhima. (Diwan, p. 60, verse 3 ; E.D. IV, 173 
note). Reinaud surmised that the place must have derived 
its name, not from that mythical giant, but from Bhimadeva 
of the Shahiya dynasty, while Elliot was inclined to think 
that “this town of Bhim was on the spot called Bhawan, 
which lies about a mile from the fort [of Nagarkot] and Bhim 
is a mistake arising from its presumed foundation by the 
heroic Bhim”. (445 infra). 

All these conjectures are unhistorical. The correct name 
was probably Bhimanagar. Nagarkot is not specially 
associated in Hindu tradition with the Pandava giant and 
the name may have been derived from Bhima^ one of the 
names of the Devi who is the consort of Mahadeva. The 
Explanation has suggested itself to me in the course of a 
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study of the Travels of Hiuen-Tsiang who writes: “To 
the north-oast of the ci*y X X X X 50 li or so, we come 
to a high mountain on which is a figure of the wife of Ishvara 

Deva.This is All the people of the bettor 

class and the lower orders, too, declare that this figure was 
self-wrought. It has the reputation of working miracles, 
and therefore is venerated (worshipped) by all, so that from 
every part of India men come to pa)^ their vows, and seek 
prosperity tliereby. Both poor and rich assemble here from 
every part, near and distant”. (Tr. Beal, I. 113 note; see 
also Ibid. II. 214, where there is a reference to the worship of 
the foot-print of Bhiiiia, i.c., Durga, Parvati, Bhavani, Kali 
etc.) in another place also. 

The temples in the fort itself as well as in Bhawan are 
dedicated to the worship of Bhima as Amba or Vajreshvvari 
Devi, and the name ‘Bhavan’ is merely due to the fact that 
tvery temple raised to a female deity or Shakfi is called 
*Bhavan\ as Elliot himself says. (445 infra). The temple 
at Nagarkot is said, by the author of the Wagiat-i-Mushtaqi^ 
to have been sacred to Devishankar (E. D. IV. 554) and 
Nizaiiuiddin Ahmad also observes that Bhavan was an idol- 
temple of Mahamaya, (T. A. 303, 1. 8, E. D. V. 358), another 
name of the same goddess. The Devi [of] Shankara and 
Mahamaya are synonymous with Bhima or Bhavani, Parvati, 
Bhairavi, Durga, Kali, Araba, Jagdhatri etc. 

II. 35, 1. 13. Among the booty was a house . 

which had been cast in moulds. 

This yard ( ^ j .^ ) must be the cubit of about eighteen 

inches. The canopy must have been what the old Jaina 
annalists of Gujarat call a Mandapika, The author of the 
Bukrita Sankirlana, a Jaina chronicle written in 1227 A.C., 
states that the King of Sapadlaksha, i.e, Sambhar, pre.sented 
to Ajayapala ChaUikya, King of Gujarat, a silver Mandapika 
as a feudatory’s offering to his suzerain. (B. G. I. 194). A 
Mandapika of gold is also said to have been captured in 
battle by Damara, the general of Bhimadeva Chalukya from 
Kama, the King of Chedi, and to have been presented by 
Bhima to the god Somanath. (Ibid, I. i. 163)« ^ 
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’Unsuri also speaks of this ‘house of silver,’ but calls it 
a throne of pure silver which had belonged at one time to 
the Pandava Bhima, from whom, he supposed or surmised 
that Bhimnagar had derived its name. {Diwan, Lucknow 
Lith. of 1922 A. C., p. 60, verse 11). But ’Uthi’s description 
is more graphic and precise and indicates that it was a folding 
pavilion made of silver for being used in royal journeys and 
progresses, and not a throne. 

II. 38, L 2, Arslaiiu-I-Jauh [wasposled\ io ihe left w:n^. 

Is the sobriquet ‘Jazib’j^^iWJ or ‘Hajib* ? Raverty 

contends that ‘Jazib’ is an “error on the part of some early 
copyist for ‘Hajib,* and which has been blindly followed by 
Firishta and other modern authors.” (T. N Tr. 118 Note). 
But he is evidently speaking without book. The sobriquet is 
clearly spelt as ‘Jazib* more than once by ’Utbi as well as 
Gardezi (Z. A. 08, 85, 89) and Baihaqi (71, 1. 7 ; 98, last 
line ; 156, I. 3 f. f. ; 158, 1. 1 ; see also 135 infra), ‘Awft’ 
also writes ‘Jazib* (186 infra), Minhaj explain that Jazuln 

in the Mongol tongue signifies a Hajib N, 

Text 340, 1. 3; 356, 1. 5==Raverty’s Tr 979, 1047). 

II. 39, I, 18 and Footnote. A stone was found thtre in . *• 

Budda [at Nardin], 

it [the word'Budda'] . that 

word is Bcrsian, (Foot-note). 

The foot-note is likely to mislead, and should be read 
in connection with what Elliot himself says at E. D. I. 
607. *Utbi does not mean that the temple was a Buddhist 
shrine or dedicated to the worship of Gautama, the Buddha. 
‘Budda* here is really the generic Persian term for ‘idol* j 
in Arab guise. It is frequently used lor ‘idol* and ‘iJoL 
temple* in Biladuri who says that “the Indians give the name 
of hudd to an idol”, (E. D. I. 120). See also Ibn-al-Athir, 
246 infra. 

On line 20, ‘Fifty thousand* is a slip for ‘forty thousand*, 
which is found in Jurbadhaqani. (P^eynolds, 392). The old 
Dehli lithograph of *Utbi also has ;1 (335, 1. 10). 

See also F. (I. 3i, 1. 17). 
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II 40, 1. 3. In the country of Thancsar ... 

military pvrposes. 

There can be little doubt that the readings ‘Muslim’, 
^Musalinan* and ‘Sulaimani’ are copyists’ errors. (Vide Elliot’s 
Note 455 inf/a). Tavernier states that the elephants of Ceylon 
were famous for their courage, and for that reason, much 
sought after in India even in his day. (Travels Tr. Ball. I. 276). 
His contemporary, Thevenot, also bears witness to the great 
esteem in which they were held. (Travels into the Levant, 
Eng. Tr. of 1687. Part iii. 45). The fame of the species is of 
ancient date. The trade in elephants between Ceylon and the 
mainland is mentioned by Aelian in the Third Christian cen¬ 
tury, Cosraas Iiidikopleustes in the Sixth, (Cathay, I. 230), 
Odoric in the Fourteenth, Abclu-r-razzaq in the Fifteenth 
(E. D. IV. Ill) and Ribeiro in the Sixteenth. The last 
author observes that King Dharmapala of Ceylon (c. 1597 
A C.) used to “sell 20 or 30 elephants every year to the 
Mogor at a very high price”. (Barbosa, Tr. Dames, II. 41 
and 113-4 Note). 

The name of the islatid is WTitten by ’Utbi’s copyists, 

but the contemporaneous poet Mas’iid S’ad Salman’s spelling 
is (E. D. IV. 519). It is not improbable that ’Utbi 

himself wrote and that the scribes have altered the 

‘ha’ into a ‘mim’. Qazvini writes ‘Sailan’ (Gildemeister, 
Op. cit. 61, 293), Rashidu-d-din and ’Abdu-r-razzaq (E. D. 
1. 70 and E. D. IV. 103), ‘Silan’. 

In this connection, it may be worth while also to draw 
attention to the fact that wild elephants were found, in 
former times and are, even now, in the Siwalik range in the 
neighbourhood of Thancsar. Thornton states in his article 
on Hastinapur, the traditional capital of the Kauravas, which 
lies about 20 miles N. E. of Meerut and 60 miles south-east 
of Thanesar, that “these animals abound in the forest 
about 50 miles north of Hastinapur, at the south-western 
base of the Siw'alik range”, Hastinapur itself is said 
by him to derive its name from Ha^h’-Elephant. (Gaz. 
401). May it not be that these‘Sailamani elephants’ of th« 
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Baja of Thanesar were those found in the Siwalik Hills close 
to Thanesar ? Ceylonese elephants are generally Muhnas, 
that is tuskless (Yule, H. J. s. v. Mukna), and perhaps all 
that is really meant is that these Thanesar elephants resembl¬ 
ed the Ceylonese species in that respect. 

11. 42, Z. 3. Sahli, son of Shahi . his services as guide. 

As the variants are J 

the Jangi, Japki or Chapki, who is said to have been governor 
of the fort of Kalanjar in the hills, by Baihaqi. (61 and 92 
infra) The Jakki or Chakki Hindu, who is again mentioned 
ill the same author’s account of Mas’ud’s expedition against 
Hansi as the commander of a fort near Jhelum, may perhaps 
be the very same individual. (140 infra; Text, 88, 169, 211, 

664). ‘Bamhi’ is spelt Bihmi in the Dehli liih. 

(397, 1. 10) and the name may be read as Bhimi. The in¬ 
famous Kashmir queen Didda was the maternal grand¬ 
daughter of Bhima Shahi of Waihind and her father was a 
Prince of Lohar (Duff, C. I. 91). It is possible that a son or 
grandson of Bhima Shahi had also married into the Lohar 
family and that this Sabli, Japki or Janki was the issue of 
that union and thus related to both families. 

This fort of Kalanjar appears, (Baihaqi, Text, 664, 1. 
3 f. f.), to have lain north of the Jhelum in the pass leading 
into Kashmir. Sir A. Stein has identified it with Kotli in 
Kashmir, Lat. 33'’-38' N., Long. 78®-68' E. Kotli lies to the 
north of Jhelum and in the hills to the north-west of Punch. 
These hills were held, till early in the nineteenth century, by 
petty chiefs known as the Bajas of Kotli. {Art. on Ancient 
Geography of Kashmir in J. A. S, B. 1899, p. 129 ; Rajataran- 
gini, Trans. II. 433 Note). Gardezi, Nizamu-d-din and F. 
inform us that Khwaja Ahmad Hasan, the Vazir of Mahmud, 
was imprisoned in the fort of Kalanjar of which Janki was 
the governor. (Z. A., 96, J. 16; T. A. p. 11 ; F. I. 40, 1. 4 f. f.). 

The man was probably a cadet of the ruling family of 
Itohar, not the Baja himself, as is suggested in the C. H, I. 
(HI. 18), but a brother or nephew who aspired to oust his 
relative and pave his own way to the throne. He was,^ in 
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fact, one of those domestic traitors who have always been 
common, both before and since, in all ruling dynasties. He 
bad gone over and offered his services to the invader only 
with that object. But when Mahmud had to retire discom¬ 
fited from Lohar, this Sabli, Janki or Chakki was consoled 
and had to be content with the governorship of Kotli, the 
nearest frontier fortress of the province, as the prize for which 
he had staked everything was out of reach. 

II. 42, 1. 17. He arrived at the fort of Barba . 

of Hardat. 

Elliot notes the variants <Barma’ and ‘Burdur’, but the 
name is clearly written j ‘Barana’ by Gardezi (Z. A. 75, 
]. 4), whose work was not accessible to him and there is no 
doubt now as to the situation of the fort. A copper-plate 
inscription relating to this ruling family has been found at 
Baran or Bulandshahr. Haradatta’s name is explicitly men¬ 
tioned in this record as that of the seventh of the line of 
Dor (Doda Chauhan) Rajas of the town. The inscription is 
dated V. S, 1233 = 1177 A. C. and is edited in J. A. S. B. 
1869, Pt. i. 21-27. See also Growse, Bulandshahr, 40. 

II. 43, 1. 5. Capture of Kulchand's Fort, 

Gardezi gives the name of the fort as Mabawan (Z. A. 
75* 1. 9) and ’Unsuri calls it Mahawin (Diwan) p. 101, verse 2). 
See also T, A. 7, 1. 5 f. f, Kulchand (Kulachandra) is a com¬ 
mon Hindu name and it has been supposed that he was some 
subordinate of the Raja of the country and merely the castel¬ 
lan or governor of the fort. But the manner in which ’Utbi 
speaks of him militates decisively against any such supposition. 
Whatever the correct form of the name may really be, it 
seems certain that he was one of the greatest and most 
powerful sovereigns of his day in India. The description 
which follows leaves little room for doubt on that hea<i. 
He is said to have been “a Satanic leader who had assumed 
superiority over all other rulers, defeMed, put to flight every one 
he had fought with and possessed a great army, numerous 
elephants and strong forts, which were secure from attack 
and capture”. This means, if words have any meaning, that 
be was not a second-rate territorial chief or governor, one pf 
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the small fry of faudatories and vassals, but a real Triton 
among the minnows, a man who represented one of the five 
or six Great Powers of Continental India in his day. And 
this inference is corroborated and confirmed by the concrete 
fact, that after his defeat, Mahmud was able to capture no 
less than 185 of his elephants. *(Jibi, Gardezi (Z. A. 75. 1. 
14) and Khandamir (E. D. IV. 178) agree in this staterueiit, 
and it indicates that he must have possessed and brought to 
the battle-field many more, as some must have been able to 
make their escape. 

This number of elephants which an Indian Raja could 
command in those days, provides a fairly reliable criterion, if 
not absolutely crucial test, of the extent and magnitude of 
his power. Thus, when Mahmud encountered Jayapala, the 
latter is said to have brought .‘100 elephants to the theatre 
of war (Z. A. 66, 1. 2) and surrendered 50 as the price of 
peace. (27 ante). The Sultan’s defeat of Biji Rai of Bhatiya 
yielded one hundred and twenty (30 ante)y and the capture of 
270 after the final rout of Trilochanapala on the Rahib must 
have helped to seal the fate of his dynasty. (51 infra). 
The great strength of Ganda, Raja of Kalanjar, lay in a 
battalion of G40 war-elephants, of which 580 fell into the in¬ 
vader’s hands after his pusillanimous flight. (Z. A. 77, 1. 11 ; 
78, 1. 8; T. A. 7, 1. 20). The petty Raja of Baran was lot oflF 
with a tribute of thirty elephants and the equally powerless 
Kachhwah chief of Gwalior was able to secure immunity by 
yielding thirty-five (Z. A. 79, 1. 6 f. f.), but Ganda was so 
plentifully supplied with them that he was supposed to be able 
to spare 300 and muleted in that number. {Ibid. 80, 1. 6). 
Similarly, we are told at a later period, that when Jaya- 
chandra, the great Raja of Banaras, was defeated and 
slain at Chanda war, 100 or 300 elephants were captured by 
the victor (223, 297, infra) out of a total of 700 which he is 
said, by another authority, (251 tn/ra), to have been able to 
muster and bring to the field. 

Moreover, ’Utbi declares (1. 3 f. f.) that in this battle 
‘‘nearly fifty thousand of Kulchand’s followers were killed or 
drowned”, which, even if overstated, indicates that he must 
liave been one of the greatest among the rulers of his times«' 
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In view of these facts, I venture to offer the suggestion 
that this name JS^ should be read as ‘Kakalla 

(or Kokalla) Chid’ or as ‘Kal-Chidi, or [Kalachari ?]. He 
took up his position in the great jungle near Mahaban, with 
a view to intercept the invader. This town is situated at a 
strategic point near the Jumna and has often figured in later 
military history. short distance west of it”, writes 

Thornton, “the Jumna is passable by a much frequented ford, 
by which Jaswant Rao Holkar fled from the Doab”, after the 
rout of his great army by General Lake at Farrukhabad in 
1804; and here also in 1805, “Amir Khan crossed in his 
incursion into the Duab and subsequently recrossed, in his 
flight from the British army”. (Gaz. 640). 

Chedi is one of the many Sanskrit names of the Jumna 
and that river formed the boundary between the empire of 
Qanauj and the kingdom of the Kalachuris or Chedis of 
Tripura in the south-east, from very early times. (Vaidya, 
H. M. H. I., II, 105, 134). The Chedi country lay, according 
to Mr. Pargiter, “along the south bank of the Jumna, from 
the Chambal on the north-west to Karwi on the south-east. 
Its limit southwards was the plateau of Malwa and the hills 
of Bundelkhand”, (J A.S.B. 1895, Pt. I, 253). The K.xlachuris 
have been inseparably associated with the Jumna from the 
very inception of their power and they are indebted for the 
alternative designation, Chedi, to the fact of their sway 
having extended to the Chedi, i.e., the Jumna. This accounts 
also for Kakalla Kalachuri or Chedi having posted himself 
at Mahaban, which lies near the left or eastern bank of the 
Jumna. (I. G. XVI. 427). He bad done so with a view to 
obstruct the progress of Mahmud and prevent him from 
crossing over and sacking Mathura which lay on the opposite 
side of the river. As Kakalla II is believed by experts to 
have reigned from about 1000 to 1020 A.C. (DuflF. C.I* 105, 
293; Vaidya. H.M.H. I., HI. 188), the chronology offers no 
difficulty. His son Gangeya is explicitly said by Alberuui to 
have been reigning in or about 1030 A.C. and we have it from 
another Musalman contemporary, Baihaqi, that Banaras 
formed a part of his extensive dotninione^ rqi 424 A.H.f^IO^ 
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A. C. A Hindu record also found at Piawan shows that 
Gangeya wa« in power in 1038 A.C. and there can be little 
doubt that he reigned from about from 1020 to 1040 A.C. 
(Dufif, 118, 121 apud C.A.S.R. XXI. 113; Epig. Ind. II. 304). 
The fact of the matter is that this Gangeya Chedi is no other 
than the Chand Bai, i.e. Chid *Utbi and 

Gardezi and their copyists. And this will stand out 
clearly if we bear in mind that ’Utbi speaks of him 
as “owe of the greatest kings of Hind, who in his pride 
and self-8uj£ciency, thought that he held the Pleiades in his 
hand even while sitting”. The site of Sharwa, [Terva, Tevar?] 
the fort in which he took refuge and from which he w^as 
obliged to fly has not been fixed but the most probable 
opinion is that it, and also the lofty hills and impenetrable 
jungles to which he was pursued by Mahmud, lay somewhere 
in the Chedi country. I have shown elsewhere that the great 
Hindu king who was a neighbour of Ganda of Kalanjar and 
master of one thousand elephants and who sought to placate 
Mahmud by sending him some most extraordinary presents 
must be this Chand Bai, Chid Bai^ or Chedi Bai. His name 

‘Kabakana Najdah’ J is, T think, a miswriting 

of Gangeya Chedah. 

II. 45,1. 2. Th^re was a sapphire .... 

450 miskals. 

This statement has stumped the commentators. Sir 
Wolseley Haig refuses to believe in the existence of a sapphire 
*%eighiDg over sixteen pounds and a half” (C.H.I. HI. 19) 
and Dr. Najdm also remarks that 450 misqals is “an impossi¬ 
ble weight for a precious stone”. (M. G. 108 note). 

The real question is, was the stone a sapphire at all, as 
modern mineraiogists understand that term ? '‘The sole 
oiiterion of the old lapidaries”, Mr. C. W. King warns us, 
“was the eye. Their fsystem of nomenclature was also utterly 
unsound”., (Natural History of Precious 8tones, p. 63). 
Although we iiow\ possess chemical, microscopic, optical and 
othes seieiiyfio tests,itin frequently difficult to place 
a precious stcuie in the proper claas and even competent 
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experts differ on the point. Many semi-precious stones are, 
even now, liable to be confused with and pass for their realty 
precious congeners. The grey hyacinth is said to be occasion¬ 
ally mistaken for the diamond and its red variety for the 
ruby. (Emanuel, Diamonds, and Precious Stones, 140). 
Spinels also are often wrongly classed as rubies. (/6id. 105, 
108). - 

Many Oriental writers appear to have had very foggy 
notions on these matters. Minhaj assures us that M’uizzu-d- 
din Sam bad amassed “1500 mans of diamonds which are the 

most precious kinds of gems” ^ V j ^ \jJ^ J 

1 J { T. N. 125,1. 3 ). 

Mirkhwand asserts that Mahmud of Ohazna possessed more 
than a hundred rails of precious stones.” (E. D. IV. 135). 
See also Amir Khusrau in E. D. III. 92. 

Tavernier observes that even professional jewellers in 
the East were so ignorant that “they called all coloured 
stones rubies. The sapphire is a blue ruby, the amethyst a 
•violet ruby, the topaz a yellove ruby.” (Travels, Tr. Ball. 
11.101). Ibn Batiita naively states that “in Ceylon, some 
of the rubies are reel, some yellow and some blue.” (Chbb. 

257). .. , 

This particular stone is called J] O‘blue ruby’ 

hy ’Utbi, Mirkhwand and Firishta, while Gardezi speaks of 
it as 'a ruby of the colour of antimony,’ O (76,1., 1,) 

and Khwandamir as a 'purple ruby’ ^ O (H S. II.r4?, 
p. 23, 1. 3 f. f.). The sapphire is a variety of Corundum of 
different shades of blue, and when possessing an ameih5^^ji 
or purple colour is known as the Oriental amethyst. 
Mr. Emanuel complains that even jewellers confound the 
ordinary, i.e, semi-precious amethyst with the Oriental 
variety. ({Op, cit, 114, 157). It would seem that this stone 
was not a real sapphire but a very fine specimen of the 
semi-precious amethyst, which is fdwkd in lai^e bladts ia 
Ceylon, (Tennent, Ceylone, 1. 544) and' many other piocee. 
(Dana, Mineralogy, IT. 196). : - 
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The w^ight of the stone also has been greatly overstated 
in the C.H.L, probably on account of some arithmetical error. 
The real weight appears to have been only about 4 2/3 lbs. 
The misqal was equal to about 72 grains. (C. P. K. 1). 161 ; 
:Foole, Coins of the Shahs of Persia, Introd.; Alberuni, 
Tr. I. 160 ; Tarikh-i-Rashidi, Tr. 256, 469 notes). 450 
misqah would be 32400 grs. i.e, about 4 2/3 lbs. Avoirdupois 
or 6 5/8 lbs. Tro}^ not 16|, as the C. H. I. makes it. 

Again, Sir Wolseley Haig observes that the quantity 
of gold yielded by the idols ‘^may very well have been over 
548 lbs. as is recorded.*’ But the weight recorded by 
^Utbi, B. (T. 15, Tr. 25), and F. (I. 29,1. 2 f. f.) is 98300 
misqaUj i.e. more than 1010 lbs. Avoirdupois, not 548 only. 

The name of the ruler of Qanauj was Rajyapala 
(JWb in ’Utbi), not Jaipal as it is here on 1. 4 f. f. There 
is no authority for calling him Jaichand. (C. H. I. 19). 
He is called Rajyapala in several inscriptions. (V. Smith in 
J. R. A. S. 1908, p. 791 ; E. H. I. 354 note ; Duff, 105, 
113-4). 

/II. 46, L 11 from foot. Capture of Munj. 

Elliot identified Munj with Majhawan, on the Pandu 
river, ten miles south of Kanhpur (Cawnpore), Asni with a 
town ten miles north-east of Fathpur and Sharwa with 
Sriswagarhon the Pahuj or with Seunra on the Ken. (458-9 
infra). Dr. Vost was for locating Munj at Manaich, which 
is saiid to ham been the old name of Zafarabad near Jaunpur 
and for placing Asni also in its vicinity. (J. R. A. S. 1905). 
Sir Wolseley Haig accepts Dr. Vest’s hypothesis. (0. H.I, 
III. p. 20). Dr. Nazim differs from them all. He postulates 
’Uiat Mahmud captured these forts not on his direct route, 
but on the return march from Qanauj to Ghazna and locates 
Munj at 14 miles north of Etawa, Asni at Asai Ghat 6 miles 
west of it and Sharwa at Sarsawa 13 miles west of Meerut. 
(M. G. 109). 

fll. 60, Z. 14. Sattle of the Rahib . 

SHU# (462,3 Wplseley Haig (C. H. 1. III. 21), 

fwd lOtbeiS; am ; that vtbe battle took place somewhere 
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between Qanauj and Bari on the Batnganga or the Sye, 
Dr. Nazim, however, contends that the site was near 
Afzalgarh in Bijnor. (M. G. 95 and note). The reason he 
gives for this opinion is that ‘‘the Batnganga is known as 
the Ruhut in the upper part only of its course, according to 
the 1. G. XXI. 175.*’ (M. G. 94 note). But this argument 

is almost decisively invalidated by the fact that, however 
correct the statement of the I. G. may be, in regard to 
modern usa^e, it is not at all borne out by what we find in 
the historical literature. 

Aiberuni explicitly states that the waters of the Ganges, 
the Eahab, the Gudi and the Sarju meet near the city of 
Bari, which he places at three days* march eastwards of 
Qanauj. (E. D. I. 49 50, 54=Sachau*s Tr. I. 199, 201). 
The author of the Tarilch Mubarakshahi (written about 
850 H.) tells us that in 817 H., Taju-bmulk, pursuing the 
course of the Bahab, arrived at Sargdwari, and crossing the 
Ganges there, attacked the Infidels of Khor and Kampila, 
(Text. 184, 1. 9=E. D. IV. 47). This statement is also 
found in the T. A. (134, 1. 10). Again, Ni’amatulla writes 
that when Buhlul Lody invaded Jaunpur, Sultan Husain, 
being unable to resist, retired towards Bahraich, towards 
which place Sultan Buhlul likewise directed his foot-steps and 
they met on the banks of the Rnhab. (E. D. V. 89=Dorn. 
I. 53. See also T. A. 158,1. 10 ; B. I. 409 ; F. I. 

178, 1. 7). The last of these passages seems decisive and 
indicates that the designation was not confined, in the 
fifteenth century, to the upper course only of the Bamganga, 
but was applied to Us lower course also. The fact ia that the 
nameBamganga is not found any where in the older chronicles 
and appears to be modern. The Original name of tte entire 
stream, from its source in Kumaon to its eonfluenoe with the 
Ganges opposite Qanauj, appears to have been Bahab or 
Bahat. 

It may be worth while to note that Gardezi, the ouly 
other contemporary authoritly, places this battle on the 
Ganges and also states explicitly that tha eight men who 
crossed the river proceeded t6 Bari fiiiding tt^ 
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packed and 1ooted.it. (Z. A. 72, 1. 2). This is manifestly 
inapplicable to Afzalgarh or to the upper course of the 
Bamganga. The T. A. (9, 1. 8) and F. (I. 31, 1. 3) have 
substituted the Jumna, but this is one of the numerous 
blunclers into which these compilers have fallen. 

11, 63,7. 7 from foot. The poriion [of Baihaqi'e work} . 

from *Un8urVs Kaaaid. 

But ’Unsuri died either in 431 H. or 441 h. (F. I. 39, 1. 9 
f. f. ; Beale, Oriental Biographical Dictionary, s. n. and as 
Elliot himself states, E. D. IV. 515). Baihaqi explicitly informs 
us that he began to write his annalsy only in 448 h. (Text, 79, 

I. 5 f. f.) and his work could not have been published at all 
before 455 H. as Sunday, 11th Rajab 456, is mentioned in 
this passage as the actual date of writing. It is, therefore, 
impossible for ’Unsuri to have made any reference to 
Baihaqi*s Chronicle. The name of the author of the *Taju-l- 
FutuK is not certainly known, as the work is not now extant, 
pr. Nazim ascribes it to ’Unsuri himself on the ground that 
the poet refers to it “in glowing terms” repeatedly (M. G. p. 1 
note), but the reason advanced for the conjecture is hardly 
convincing and it seems neither* fair nor charitable to accuse 
him gratuitously of puflfing himself so impudently. 

II. 66, 1 . 6. Most people love silly sioriesy . 

*and ive saw itjvas a fish,' 

It is strange to eome^acposs in Baihaqi (Text, 836; 1. 1) 
this ancient sailor’s' yam, which is referred to by Milton 
(Paradise l>ost, I. 200) and has been traced by his commen¬ 
tators to Olaus Magnus^ History of Scandinavia. The tale is 
told in Hakluyt’s Voyages (I, 568) also and is the theme of 
Sindbad’s Fourth Voyage. The legend of the old woman 
who turned a man into an ass by witchcraft is another hoary 
m 3 rthus. It is Apuileius^ story of the Golden Ass which was 
writtenin the second century, ui||imitation of one of the 
works of his Grecians ^contemporary, Lucian. 

II, 69,1. 6. Abul Fdtl menUons in his,,.,,.,, visited Benares. 

Abnl FazVs authority on such a point is of little or no 
weight, especially as both the contemporary historian, TJtbi 
and Gardeal, sky nbthing about it akd as all the othef Iftter 
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compilers also are silent. It is true that suoli siience proves 
nothing but there is in the work of Alberurii a categories! 
statement which clearly implies that the ^Holy City’ImS 
been never harried by the iconoclast Sultan of Ohazna 
Writing in 1030, he observes that **Hindu sciences have 
retired for away from those parts of the country which have 
been conquered by us, and have fled to places which our hand 
cannot yet reach, to Kashmir, SanwroB and other places.” 
(Sachau’s Tr. I, 22). Alberuni’s statement read side by side 
with Baihaqi’s (123 infra) is decisive. 

II. 65, L 14. The Amir said */ will tnirusi .. and 

Chank-kabak, 

Dowson has left the word in (Text, 173, I. 14) 

untra nslated. here may mean *harp’, i.c., music & musical 
entertainments. jJ literally signifies ‘gourd*, hence ‘archer’s 

mark or target*. The game called is thus described 

in the Qhiyasu-l-Lnghai. '‘A pole 40 or 50 gaz [yards] long 
was fixed in the ground, to which in olden times, a gourd 
{^jxS in Persian and in Turki) and in later days, a tray 

( was hung. The players were mounted on horse¬ 
back and shot arrows at the or while riding”. 

Babur says of his uUele, Sultan Ahmad Min9a,'?ihat “he drew 
a good bow and as a rule hit tibie gourd (giihiigr) in riding 
across the maiden”. (B. N. Tr. Bwmidge, S4; Oiraktiie’s 
Tr. 21), Abul Fazl records that A^ar once diowed his dkill 
in shooting at the Qabaq h^ote&mmy^^ and Bairam Khan 
composed an ode in h<mour the^ewent (A. iN. Text, 

Tr. I. 613). See sdso ibid. 1. >21S, where 4fae phrase 

Qabaq bazar mm hot, i.e. archery 
was keen”— Tr. I. 440) arreste »atteotioii. The games'of 
^ ) I* I (3^ are mentiened twice in oonnec. 

tion with Humayun’s sojoiiro in *^PesB]a in the Mmsim-U 
Vmara. (I. 374, 395). See also S’adi, Qulisian, Ch. III. 
.Story xxviii; Houtsma, E. I. IL 592,.s.c. Kabak. Richardson 
fi^s in his*I>ictiopsJry, (a. is ‘5a tstl p^t 




fjmn wkidii they auspend cups of gold as marks and prizes 
for archers who shoot ridiog at full speed”. 

The Bibl. Ind. Text reads , but Dowson has 

read j and the meaning may be that the conduct 

of military operations was to be outside the Minister’s 
province. The words may be also read as with an 

izafai and fnean ‘the eontests for the Qahaq* —the Archery 
Matches. 

11. 65) (. 21. I will write ... Majesty, 

173, 1. 4 f. f. JiiT (S\ >> y* J-* 

‘I will write down the deed of agreement (containing the 
conditions or terms on which I will accept the Vazirship), 
that it may be submitted the next day to His Majesty’. 

It was customary for the Grand Vazir to submit 
a written statement clearly defining bis own x)ower8^ 
his authority in relation to and against the other 
ministem and high officials, and even as against the Sultan 
hhnself. It appears from the context that the Sultan was 
to formally signify hia acceptance of every one of those 
articles or conditions, and thea the Vazir had to take orally 
and also write out with his own hand an oath of allegiance 
to his master* (66^7 infra)^ Similaf agreem^ents or \ ^ 
were indited and signed by some of the other ministers, and 
the terms and conditioaa laid down in those relating to the 
inferior officials were settled and determined by the Grand 
Vazir himself. The ^ was, in fact, a Cov^enaut or 
Coatraot of Serviee, in which the duties, obligations, rights 
and privile^ of both the employer and the employee were 
precisely defined. A few lines higher up on this page, the 
Khwa|a is made to say that he **mnst be folly informed of 
the duties of hu office sad have authority to offer such advice 
and counsel as may be necessary”. 

The word occurs firequently in Baihaqi. At 86 infra, 
Jed (Text 197,1. 9) is rendered as ‘bond’ (for the fine 
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imposed on Hasiri) and at 136, (Text 661, L 4) it is trails* 
lated as ‘engagement*. But‘ at 123 ti 

(Text 497, 1. 9) is rendered as]‘re\enue and tribute*. 

II. 68, LI. When Khawaja Ahmadhad., . 'for his office\ 

176, 1. 11. Ol JU^l -•►I,!:. 0 “When 

Khwaja Ahmad [ibn Hasan Maimandi, the Grand Vazlrj died 
at Herat —passed away -CJtACj or went from Herat to 
the ‘bourne from which no traveller return*. It is clear from 
what follows that the subject of the Sultan*s cogitations was 
the appointment of a capable and trustworthy successor in the 
place of the deceased Prime-minister, 

II. 71, L 9 from foot. 5a *Abdul4la Parsi was chief of the 
. in great splendour. 

^ y. 180, 1. 9. The Sahib-uBarid 

was rather, the postmaster-general Head of the Department of 
Political intelligence and Chief Informer or News-Reporter 
rolled into one. His duty was to keep the Sultan informed of 
every important event in every district and of the conduct and 
proceedings of the civil and military officials, (M. G. 146). 
He occupied a position of great trust and responsibility. (See 
119 infra). *Utbi the historian, as well as Ibn Khtirdadbih 
the geographer, had been Sahib-hBarid in his daj^ and two of 
Mahmud’s Vazirs, Abul-’Abbas Fazl and Hasan bin Muham¬ 
mad [Hasnak of Baihaqi] had been ^Masters of the Poet* before 
they rose to the highest station in the Sultan’s service. Orgi- 
nally, the word ‘Barid’ was U6»<i for the post mule, then for-the 
courier who rode it and lastly for thedistanoe from one postiil 
station to another. The word is said in the Arabic Dictionaries 
to be derived from Pers. out, as the mules had their 

tails cut or docked (Sprenger, Tr. Mas^udi, 331 note), but Yule 
traces it to the Latin ‘Veredus’i a post-horse, a courier’s horse, 
and this appears to be the correct etymdlogy. 

II. 72, L 1 from foot. So he ordered ten thousand dinars^ . 

ketnrtitd. ^ 

The Mulishi who translated these extracts 'from Bafftaqi 
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for Dawscm has made a mess of the passage. ‘Abdus camels’ 
Is sheer nonsei^se. 

Oj^r ^jijl iTj^ J^\ j o^U. 

««•, \j^ ^ |l> 

182^ T. 1. {j"^ 

‘Five horses of the class reserved for the Sultan’s own use 
and the ten camels were taken by ’Abdus to him. When 
^Abdus, these presents, approached the Khwaja, the 

JKhwaja rose up.and ’Abdus [not the camels] then re-. 

turned’. 

’Abdus was the favourite personal attendant of the Sultan. 
He id frequently mentioned in these extracts, e.g. on 62, 90, 
91, 92f 101 infra. His full name is given by Gardezi (98. 1. 8 
f. f, and T. A. 11, 1. 6 f. f. as Abu S’ad Abdus bin ‘Abdul* 

’Aziz. 

; 

II. 73, 1. 4, The next day, . ihe Khwaja attended . 

and splendour. 

>y, if^ j f 182,1.4. 

“The Amir [Sultan Mas'ud] held a Court of Justice, to hear 
the complaints of those who had been opprosseJ or wronged, 
and it was a very great (or eventful) day.” 

is the plural of ‘oppression, tyranny’ 

(Richardson). The "w as the Tribunal of Jus¬ 

tice presided over by the Sultan himself to hear and redress 
the grievatlces and complaints of the masses as well as the 
classes. Baihaqi has just said on the immediately preceding 
page (72, 1. 5 supra) that Khwaja Ahmad Hasan, the Prime 
Minister, had ordered all complaints (Text, 181,1. 4) 

a;hd suitors to be called. Gardezi says of Sultan Mas’ud that, 
idon after taking his seat on the throne, he sat in the Court 

of Ju^ti(^ , heard what the subjects had to 

8|jp d^pensed justice (95,1. f. f. See also 42. 1. 1) At 
JiiiW, 93, i 6, the i^nouymous phra® 
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is used and also explained by him. Baihaqi states in anotbef 
passage that Sultan Mas’ud announced that a would be 

held twice a week in the palace, the doors of which would he 
open to all and every individual who had to complain of 

tyranny should speak out freely and without 

restraint, so that perfect justice might be awarded. (40, L 7). 
Elsewhere, he declares that Sultan Ibrahim Ghaznavi listened 
to the complaints oi the oppressed and gave them justice on 
the very first day of his accession in 451 A.H. 

(468, 1. 8. f. f.). Minhaj-i-Siraj also uses 

‘redress of grievances’ and ‘dispensing of justice’, 

as synonymous expressions (T. N. 275, 1. 2) and speaks of 

.dispelling of tyranny and injustice* (64, last line). 

Elsewhere, he describes the Diwan-i-Muzalim as the “place 
where disputes are decided and grievances remedied**. (3, 1. 31). 
The phrase also occurs in the Maasir-u'*Alamgiri of Muham¬ 
mad 8aqi who notes that Aurangzeb ordered the ‘Diwan-i- 
*Adalat’ to be called ‘I)iwan-i-Muzalim*. (460, 1. 11 ; see also 
Ibid, 473, 1. 6 and 520, 1. 9). There is a reference to this order 
of Aurangzeb’s which was issued in the 46iL year of his reign 
[1114 H.J in the Maasiru-UUmara also. (I. 314,1. 15). 

II. 73, 1. 10. The Imsiness of re'porting . conducted. 

The words in the original are : JU li Ji-S ^ 

182,1.8. 

“The department of Military Affairs (Zt7. of the Muster- 
master-general) is in disorder or confusion, [for want of a 
capable man at the head’*]. The duties of the Ariz, as the 
author of the T. A, (138, 1 17) explains, corresponded to 
those of the Bakhshi in the days of the Mughal Emperors of 
Delhi. He was the head of the military administration. He 
recruited and reviewed the army, directed all arrangements 
for the payment of the troops, kept a muster-roll, and was 
also tne controller of the commissariat department in war¬ 
time. The designation, which literally signifies ‘Petitioniir*, 
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18 said to be derived from the fact that ‘it wag his special 
business to bring into the presence of the Ernporor any 
one seeking for employment or promotion and there to 
state the facts connected with his case’’. (W. Irvine, Army 
of the Indian Moghuls, 38). 

Dr. Nazim maintains that the , t ) which, 

the other minister Hamduni is said to have been appointed, was 
not the “control of financial affairs”, as Dowson calls it (p. 74, 

I. 5 infra), but the Department of ^Secret Intelligence, Secret 

Service or ‘Political Police’ as the French now call it. It was 
iso called, he says, because it employed a large staff of spies un¬ 
der inspectors or overseers or Mushrifs. It w^as their business 
to keep a sharp look-out on the conduct of foreign princes, 
eourtiers, ministers and even the Sultan’s own sons and sub¬ 
mit confidential reports to this department. (.M. G. 144 5). 
Baihaqi himself describes the Ghaznavide system of espionage 
at 101 infra, in connection with the arrest and imprisonment 
of Ariyaruq, and uses y as synonymous rx[)ro3» 

sions. (Text. 154, 328). 

II. 76, /, 20. He repeated the motley -- W‘>rsc to him, 

JW, 180, 1. 5. ‘He related the 
circumstances, exaggerating them in the ratio of ten to fifteen, 
j.e., fifty per cent.’ The x)hrases ‘ ‘ ‘ sa ‘ 

‘ and similar collocations are idiomatic ex pres- 

sions which have been often incorrectly understood by some 
European writers. Thus does not mean, as Dowson 

says, (E. D. VI. 354), ‘ten times and twenty times’ but 
‘double’, j.c., fin the ratio or proportion of ten to twenty’. 
So tdj'e Kd should not be rendered ‘one-tenth or one-eleventh* 
as Mr. Moreland and Mr. Dewhurst do, (Agrarian System of 
Northern India, 42-3, 227), but 3/10, or ten per cent, the diffe¬ 
rence between 11/10 and 10/10 by the same rule, signi¬ 

fies as ‘ten is to fifteen,* 15/i 0-10/10), i,e. 5/10 or fifty per cent 
more. Sinfil^rly, *•> which occurs in the T. J. (5, 11. 1, 2, 3) 
means twenty per cent, (12/10-10/10). <>>3^ is spoken of by 
Minhaj in the T. N. (275, 1. 18) as a customary perquisite or 
fee exacted by the Chief Jastioiaries of the Empire from 
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suitors. Raverty has wrongly read this phrase as 
and translated it erroneously as ‘ten per cent or fifteen 
per cent* (Tr. 790). cannot be the correct lection in 

this passage, as a fee of fifty per cent on the value of-suits is 
unthinkable. It is due to Messrs. Rogers and Beveridge to say 
that they have understood these expressions correctly in 
their version of Jahangir’s Tiizuh* They have rendered 
by ‘an increase of 20%’(I. 10, 11, 111), by 

‘one of fifty per cent’ (76. 10) and by ‘one of one hun¬ 

dred per cent.’ (1.10,417). The phrase 8 a occurs also 
in the Akbarnama* Abul Fazl states that a %a rennssion 
of the land revenue in the Punjab was sanctioned in 1007 
H. 1599 A. C., on account of a fall in the prices of agricultural 
produce. Mr. Beveridge’s rendering is “in the proportion of 
ten to twelve, i.e-t ‘two in ten’ or 20%”. (Text. III. 747 ; 
Tr. III. 1117). 5 8A is found (/iiJ. Text I, 299) 

and is rendered as ‘four or five times’. (Tr. I. 562). So 
SA y in the Haburnama is translated by Mrs. 

Beveridge as “thirty or 40 on 10, i.e*, 300 or 4C0 per cent”. 
(202 and note). 

II. 88, /. 14. Execution of Amir Hasnak» 

Hasnak’s real name is given as Hasan bin Muhammad- 
al-Mikaili hy Gardezi. (96, 1. 6 f. f.). F. says it was Ahmad 
Hasan bin Mikail, (I. 38, I. 11 f. f.), but ’Utbi speaks of him 
as Abu *Ali Hasan bin Muhammad bin 'Abbas. (Labor lith. 
329 ; Reynolds’ Tr. 479). Khwandamir follows 'Utbi and 
calls him Abu 'Ali Husain [rede Hasan] bin Muhammad. 
(Dastufu-l-Wuzara in E. D. IV. 161). ‘Hasanak’ is the 
diminutive or familiar form of ‘Hasan’. 

II. 88, /. 9 from foot. It is some years since Kkwnja Bu 

Suhal Zauzani .. ...... 

the answer which he gave* 

207, I. 12. l^U ^ 

If signifies ‘imprisoned’, the meaning may be that te 
was imprisoned, as a punishment or retribution ( ) foi^ 

deeds he bad done {lit. that which proceeded flrohi hltti). it 
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was Abu Sahl who had advised Sultan Mas’ud to compel the 
army and the courtiers to refund the douceurs they had 
received as largesse from his brother, Muhammad, at the time 
of the latter’s accession. Mas’ud incurred great odium in 
consecpience, and Abu Sahl fell out of favour. Some time 
afterwards, he is said to have again misled the Sultan by false 
representations in regard to the conduct of the Khwarizm- 
shah Altuntash and he was deprived of all his offices and 
imprisoned in the fort of Quhanduz in 422 H. {Baihaqi, Text, 
311,351, 389, 402). At 508-9 infray Elliot notes that the 
story told there on the authority of Baihaqi’s Tarikh-i-Nasivi 
explains the “unintelligible allusion to Abu Sahl on p. 88”. 
Abu Sahl was subsequently appointed head of the T)iwan-i- 
Risalat, Department of Correspondence, (in which Baihaqi 
was Deputy or Under-Secrctary) after the death of Abu Nasr 
Mishkan in 431 H. Baihaqi complains of having been treated 
unkindly by him. But the reference is, most probably, not to 
imprisonment or punishment in the earthly life, but to 
retribution for sins in the next. 

II, 92, /. 7. We marched towards Mawarau-n-Nahr . 

Kadr Khan* 

fyisf 211,1. 8, ‘We 

marched towards Mawarau-n-Nabr and had an interview with 
Qadr Khan’, Mahmud’s march was an invasion and he did 
not visit Transoxiuna in the company of Qadr Khan. The 
interview took place early in A. H. 416. (Baihaqi, 246, 1. 14). 
Gardezi has a lengthy chapter on the Mulaqat or meeting 
between Mahmud and Qadr Khan. (82, /. 12 ; see also T. A. 
11, 1. 7 ; B. I. 17 = Tr. 1. 27 and F. I. 31, 1. 1, f. f.) who put 
the event, not quite accurately into 415 H. Qadr Khan was 
the ruler of Turkestan or Mawarau-n-Nahr itself and it is 
manifestly wrong to speak of Mahmud “visiting his country 
with him”. 

II. 92, { 14 from fcot. Tell the Khwoja to issue ... 

he proper• 

) 211,1. 4 f. f. “Tell 
the Kbwaja tlat all such orders as ar^ proper will be issued^, 
by the SttUaOi tfaeKhwaja)« The context shtms 
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that no orders were passed by the Kliwaja. He said he knew 
nothing of the rights and wrongs of the matter and after¬ 
wards did everything he could to stay the execution of 
Hasnak. 

II. 93, 1. 6 from foot. Unlil al lerv^ih !Mahmud . 

Fam an. 

C . 213, I. 4, i.e., “until Amir Mahmud 
received the summons or call (from the Almighty whicli every 
mortal has to obey” i.e., until Mahmud died, Wassaf uses 
the same phrase : “Bahrain Shah had died, having received 
the order of God” (E. I). Ill, 37), where the meaning is 
correctly given, but that is because the passage w’as trans¬ 
lated by Sir H. Elliot, not by Dows )n’s Munshi. 

The phrase occurs very frequently in Baihaqi who 
repeatedly speaks of the event of Mahmud’s death in these 
identical terms. (Text, 27, 1. 11; 95, 1. 2; 234, 1. 8; 230, 1. 9; 
301,1. 0). Gardezi also inlbniiS us that the Prince Mas’ud 
was in Guzganan when Sultan Mahmud (92, 1. 2 f. f ). 

The idiom or periphrasis is used and a’so explained in 
the highly rhetorical passage in which Abul Fazl records the 
death of his brother Faizi: “On 21st Mihr, S iturday, 10 
Safar 1004 IL, tlie order came to the King of Poets, Shaikh 
Faizi, my elder brother, and that high-soulcd and enlightened 
one, on receipt oj the Coll for the Last Journey^ pTOceeded 
with open brow to tlie Holy City”. {Ahbarnomn, Tr. Beve¬ 
ridge, III. 1034; Text, III. 073), B. also uses it in speaking 
of the death of Mahmud’s father, Subuktigin. (T. 9~Tr. 
L 15). 

11. 94, L 7. The wise Amir sent there the Commander, 
army and Nasr Khalaf, 

1; cili j ^ [ variants JaB or 

ji.l ; 213,1.12. 

There is no izafal after ^-1 and the . seems redundant. 
“And the Amir scat the learned theologian Baniya [or Nabiya 
or Munabbih] and the Commander of the Army, [and] Nasr-i- 
Khalaf there”, is frequently used as the title of 

theologians or jurists and this Daoishmand Baniya (or Nabiya 
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or Munabbih) is mentioned elsewhere also by Baihaqi (64,1. 
11), and at 216, 1. 9, he is spoken of as the “Faqih [law 3 ^er, 
jurist] Baniya” [variants, Munabbih or Nabi^^a]. Elsewhere, 
he speaks of the Danishniand Hasiri, (51, 1. 13) and he is also 
styled Foqih Bu Bakr Hasiri. (/i. 52, 1. 13). Shaikh Ladan 

Danishmand is said to have been the ‘Imam’, 'Religious 

Director’ or ‘Keeper of the Conscience’ of Sikandar Lody, 
(Torikh-i-Daudi in E. D. IV. 470; see also Ibid. 538). Mulla 
Nizam Danishmand was one of the persons burnt along with 
Shir Shah at Kalanjar. (T. A. 232, 1. 15; B. I. 372-Tr. 482; 
F. I. 228, 1. 17). The Danishmand was really a jurisconsult 
or jurisprudent, a 'Counsel learned in the Law’ of Islam. 

IT. 96, 1. 9 from foot. An account of this assembly . 

and the lawyers- 

iaaf. or ^ }• 

216, 1. 9. “Ai>d the proceedings of this assembly were 

reported to the Amir by the Commander of the Army [Nasr-i- 
Khalaf] and the lawyer [or jurist Baniya (or Munabbih 
or Nabiya).” Munabbih was the name of one of the remote 
ancestors of Muhammad-i-Qasim. (Alberuni, India, Tr. 
Sachau, I. 21, 116). Mas’udi also says that when he visited 
Multan in 300 A. H., it was ruled by Abu-Dilhat bin Munabbih 
bin Asad al-Qurnishi as Sami. (Sprenger, 385==Pru/n>5. 

I. 376; E. D. I. 454). Munabbih occurs also as the name of 
the father of a historian named Wahb. {Ibid- Prairies, I. 10 
and Sprenger, 8. See also Houtsma, E, I. IV. 1084). The 
‘Amid’ Abdur-razzaq to whose father Abu Sahl is said to 
have paid a visit on the day before the execution of Hasnak 
(last line was ’Abdu-r-razzaq, the son of the Grand Vazir, 
the great Khwaja, Ahmad ibn Hasan Maimandi. 

II. 99, L 1. Let the prayers of the Nishapurians . 

thi^y were not niade- 

y 1^.*, 218, last line. “He said 

*[T hope that] the praj'^ers of the people of Nishapur will servo 
(save, protect or avail) me’, but they did not avail him (in 
fact)”. The remark is Baihaqi’s. Hasnak had been the 
i?at^-head of the civil administration of Nishapur, before his 
appointment as Prime Minister (Baihaqi, 765, 1. 3; M, G. 136 
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apiid ’Utbi, Lahore Text, 329>S33), and the meaning seema 
t-o be that he had become very popular ihere, and earned the 
prayers and good wishes of its inhabitants by his just and 
s^-mpathetic sway. 

II. 100, 1. 13. She [Tlasualds mother^ then exclaimed .. 

like Mas'ud the next. 

An equally biting and pathetic retort is ascribed to the 
mother of the 'Amidu-I-nuilk Al-Kunduri—the Vazir of the 
Seijuq Sultan Tughril, when he was put to death by TiighriTs 
nephew, Alp Arslan. “Lo, a fortunate service hath your 
service been to me’', he cried out in bitterness of heart, “for 
thy uncle gave me this world to rule over, whilst thou, giving 
me the martyr’s portion, hast given me the other world. So 
by your service, have I gained this world and that”. (Ibn-al- 
Athir, suh anno 450 H. Ed. Tornberg. X. 11, quoted by 
Browne, L. H. P. II. 174). As it is not likely that either 
author borrowed from the other, the close coincidence in 
phraseology between these tu quoques is not unwortliy of 
note. 

II. 101, /. 8. These two ienerals had two . . 

to conduct their business* 

What the author really says is just the reverse. 

The Bibl. Ind. Text. (262, 1. 8) reads a negative wdiich 
has been inadvertently dropped in the translation. What 
Baihaqi means is that the counsellors and managers [ ] 

of these Turki generals were neither wise, clever nor experiene- 
ed. As he states, a few lines lower down, that they were 
“servants of little worth and low position”, and also ‘despic¬ 
able base persons’, he would be stultifying himself if Dowsou’s 
rendering was correct. The masters themselves were simple¬ 
tons like other Turks and as their counsellors and guides 
were equally lacking in prudenee and experience, tlxeir affairs 
went naturally to ruin, 

Ghazi’s name was Asightigin (Baihaqi, 97, 1. 6 ; 286, 10 ; 
’Utbi, 35 ante ; Delhi Lith. 281, 1. 8), not Asaftigin as it is 
written in C.H.I. 28. 

H. 106, /. 5. Various dishes . **»* bnfugkt in* i 










Ak itatemdBti th^o^big light t>D society ortnanners are 
very rare in Oriental faistonea, this gastronomic allusion 
deserves eomment« 

267, 1. 12. ^ . llicbardson 

says that or means ‘vermicelli or long slices of 

paste put into broth’. *1^^) is spaghetti, a kind of maccaroni. 
Jy\tAk ^ jLi/, [China or Cathay Thread], apparently resembl* 
ing vermicelli is mentioned along with other sweets and 
delicacies in Abud-Fazl’s account of Ilumayun’s enlert^in- 
ment in Persia (A. N. Text, J. 208) and Mr. Beveridge quotes 
a description of it from the great lexicon ofVullers. It is 
there said to be made of rice flour and in appearance like 
thin silk thread, and flavoured with almonds, pistachios or ‘ ‘ 
rose water. (A. N. Tr. I. 423 note). These 
‘Threads from Cathay’ are also known as 

II. 112, /. 6. Who itill sufpiiHs and lives at the Kandi inn* 

The word translated here as ‘inn’ is which was used 
at this time, not in the sense of an ‘inn’ or a ‘hostel,’ but for 
a “frontier place exposed to the invasions of those who have 
not embraced Ulam. In order to form, in such places, an • 
armed popularioin for the defence of the Moslem territory, 
some worldly advantages, all ‘possible privileges in heaven 
and the title of were attached to a • resident in them.” 
fSprenger, Tr. Mas’udi, 241 note). These Ribnts or ‘‘fortified 
barracks consl^cted on the frontiers of the Empire” as Dozy 
describes them (Bi T.'Tr. 44 note), afterwards came to be used 
also as stations for the post, where the horses were changed 
and later still, becanw inns and hostelries. See also the 
article on 'Bibat* in Houtsma, E. 1. III. 1150»3, where it is 
said that life in the ‘Ribat’ was spent in devotional and 
religious exercises, but also in doing military duty and' 
keeping guard. The Ribat was both a monastery and a ferti- 
fled picquet. 

Aftieuni gives Kandi, or the ‘Guard . 

Station of *lii Prinea’ ( ) as 33^56', th .t of Kabul 

being 33--47', of .€l^ii433®46'; and of Bunpur (near Jalohi^ 
bad|:'-'3^']'4l^^. ^ If- -Ssowhere, - he mentkma a- -r 
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place called Kiri and states that it lies opposite to the coun¬ 
try of Swat. Sachau {Ibid^ IL 182, 397) thinks that Kiri is a 
mis-spelling of Kandi,^^, which he suggests may be Gandamak. 
(Text. Introd. p. xii-iii). But in the Bibl. Ind. Text of 
Baihaqi occurs at pp. 546,1. 3 f. f., 829, 1. 2 and 867, 1. 
13. is mentioned only in this passage. (Text. 274, 1. 11). 
On p. 829 (=E. D. II. 150), Baihaqi mentions. ‘Waihiiid, 
Marminara, Barshor and Kiri* in juxtaposition. This would 
indicate that Kiri was somewhere near Peshawar and Wai * 
hind, whereas Kandi was situated to the north of Kabul, as 
it was eight minutes of latitude more to the north. 

I venture to suggest that Kiri, which is explicitly said 
by Baihaqi to have been in Hindustan (546, 1. 3 f. f.), and 
appears to have been near Margala, may be Shahbaz-Giri or 
Kapur-da-Giri, which lies about 40 miles north-east of Pesha¬ 
war. Shahbaz-Giri is a place of great antiquity and one of 
the seven recensions of the Fourteen Rock Edicts of Asoka 
has been found there. (V, Smith, E. H. I. 156 note). It was 
"on the ancient circuitous route to India from the Kabul 
valley which lay through Peshaww, Charsadda, Hoti Mardan, 
and Shahbazgiri to Waihind.’* (/6. 65 note). Kapur-da-Giri, 
means ‘Infidels’ Mount* or ‘Giri of the Infidels,’ and must 
have been a place of note in ancient times. It is. only on© 

mile distant from Shahbaz-Giri and the two places are practi¬ 
cally identical. 

II. 112,1. 9‘Bu Nasr Mustanfi, commender of the detach¬ 
ment,’ correctly, ‘Accountant, Auditor, Controller 
of exj)enditure.’ 

II. 114, /. 11 from foot. When the bridge w.'ts so destroyed 

. such excellence and beoufy. 

*** 

) y >? 3^ 316,!. 11. "When it w'as destroyed 

by the flood, that pious man ’Abuya, the merchant, erected 
the fine and beautiful Bridge of One Arch [which is now 
extant].” It is clear from the context that the rebuilder 
was not Sultan Mas’tid^ but a godly or devout and philan¬ 
thropic merchant. Mas’ud, whose out rageaus caronsals 
and drunken orgies are described with ill-concealed disgust 
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by Baihnqi, was not and is not likely to have been belauded 
by that author as 'a holy personage* ( ). It would 

appear from the words, *no one could pass over it* in 
the translation, that the name of the merchant, y 

was wrongly deciphered and written as by the 

copyi.^t and misunderstood in consequence. This uC. J> 
‘Bridge of One Arch’ in Ghazni is mentioned by Minhaj at 
289, 292 injrn. 

If. 118, /. 5 frdm foot. First came the golden j^irdle which 

was ... the same sum* 

5 ) 326, L 

8 f. f. The word is clearly printed as gnni in the text, 
and the real meaning is that it was worth one thousand 
diihams or misqals of gold or silver. is the collective 

plural of ‘thousand*. A similar phrase y) yJ occur* 

elsewhere in Baihaqi (Text, 182, 1. 7 f. f.) and is more 
correcily rendered as “a girdle worth (not ‘with’ as in the 
print), seven hundred pieces of gold” at p. 73 supra. 

We again hear of Jlii-* )) t a girdle worth 500 
Misqals (Text, 24, 1. 3 f, f.), of a and a 

is connection with’a presentation of Khirats (Text, 
417, 1. 13 and 462, last line). Neither of these passages 
is translated by Dowson, but in another, Dowson himself says 
that when Khwaja Hasan Maimandi was appointed Prim© 
Minister, he received a rich Khil’at, a long chain and a girdle 
of one thousand Misqals (p. 69 supra ; Kamar-uhazar Misqal 
in Text, 177, 1. 15). 

‘One thousand Kanis’ has no meaning, as Kani is not a 
monetary or ppnderftry units in Persian and the real meaning 
in all these passages is the same— a girdle weighing or worth 
so many hundred or a thousand dirhams or MisqaL Th© 
question is discussed more fully in my article in Num. SuppL 
No. XLir to the J.A.S.B. Vol. XXV, 1929, pp. 46-54. 

II. 124, I. 3 from foot/. He crossed the river ... 

i : territory of Gang. 

}1 Sj •• i|#f ]ii| 
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The ‘territory of Gang’ must meiui here * the Kingdom of 
Gangeya* (Chedi), who was at this time at the height of his 
power. Alberuni also mentions him and states that Dahala, 
the capital of which was Tiauri, Tevar near Jabalpur, was, 
at the time he wrote the Indica (1030 A. C0> ruled by 
(Jangeya. (S. I. 202 = E D. 1. 58). We know also from 
, inscription that Gangeya was rulling in 1Q38 A. C. (E. H. I. 
^'62 ; 369 ; Duff, 118). 

I have shown elsewhere that this Gaegeya is the 
‘Kabkana*, [ ] who sent the extraordinary presents to 

Mahmud which are mentioned by lbau-lrAtbir (Ed. Tornberg. 
.IX, 234), Qazvini, Firiahta and others. 

'II. 124, last line. Wrote these lei/ers from Indar-dar-bandi. 

Dowson notes that Elliot’s Mss. read ‘Indar bedi* and that 
, .form is certainly less incorrect. Alberuni speaks of the Duab 
. as ‘Indra-vedi’, (S. I. 211 and note at II, 321). ‘Antarvedi* 
is the old Hindu name of the Lower Duab from about 
Etawah to Allahabad and it is sometimes loosely used for the 
w hole Duab also. The name is said to be derived from the 
Sansk Antar, within and vedi, altar, hearth or earthen platform 
in the courtyard of a house. (Elliot, Races. II. 10). But 
others say it means ‘between the waters*. (I. G. XL 364). 

II. 125, I, 2 and Footnote. Here occurs the lacuna mentioned 

in the Bibliographical Notice at 

p. 54 . 

Dowson, following Morley, states that '^about a page and 
a half of matter is missing” at p. 498 [not 408] of the Bibl. 
Ind. Text. This seems to me to be an estimate so conserva¬ 
tive as to be utterly misleading. The lacuna is much 
more extensive and embraces the chronicles of no less than 
eleven months. The record of the occurrences of the year 
424 H. commences on I. 13, p. 446 of the B. I. Text. 
The latest event of that year which finds mention is the death 
of Abu-l-Hasan ’Uqaili on the 4th of Bajab (401, 1. 4. f. f). 
The next four pages relate to soms events which had taken 
place at Nkhapur in.the sumihs^r thii is .feUowed by the 
account of Ahmad Nialtigin’s oonqussl in IBtidlMitnn. 
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(pp. 496-8). This is where the laoenB is found, but the event 
- recorded on the immediately following page relates to Friday, 
4th Jumadi II {425 H.]. Then we have references to Tuesday, 
15th Jumadi II, middle of Rajah, Ist Sh’aban and 6th Sh’abau 
on p. 606 and i6th Sh’aban and 1st Ramazan on p. 609. 
Along story of Harun-al-Rashid and the Barmecides inter¬ 
venes on pp. 512-622 and then there is an explicit refeirence 
to the arrival on Monday, 10th Ramazan 425 H., of bad news 
from Khwarizm on p. 522, 1. 8. The diary of the rest of the 
year then proceeds as usual and a regular series of dates in 
the three subsequent months arrests attention at pp. 524, 
526, 628, 631, 636, winding up with Wednesday, 21st Zi-i-hijja 
at p. 538. Baihaqi then notes that the 1st of Muharram 426 
fell on a Saturday. (540,1. 10). He had meticulously regis¬ 
tered before, the week day on which the 1st of Muharram of 
422, 423 and 424 had fallen (pp. 103, and also 168, 353 and 
446) The fact that there is no such record for the initial day 
of 425 H. proves beyond doubt that the events of the latter 
half of 424 and the first five months of 425 H. find no place 
in the extant portion of his History. This also explains why 
the Expedition to Hindustan and the siege and capture of 
Sarsuti in 424-5 H. which is described in some detail by 
Gardezi (Z. A. 99, 1. 8), the T. A. (11, 1. 2 f. f.), and Firishta 
(I. 41, 1. 10 f. f.) is apparently ignored there, altogether. 

II. 125, 1. 8 from foot. Insurrections have also broken out in 
Khatlan and Tukharistan, 

Khatlan or Khutlan was the country of the Haiatala. 
Hephthalites or Ephthalites and its capital Hulbak, was near 
the modem KolAb (L. E. C. 438). Tukharistan lay to the 
eastward of Balkh, stretching along the side of the Oxus as far 
as the frontiers of Badakhshan and was bounded on the south 
by the mountain rattgcs north of Bamiyan and Panjhrr. The 
towns of Khulm, Samangan, Andaraba, Walwalij and Tayiqan 
were all included in Tukharistan (L.E.C. 426-8) and the 
province corresponded roughly Uy the Afghan Turkestan of 
our maps* The derivation.of the name from the Sansk. Tushar, 
*cQld or snow\ not sound oosi^yincing^ 
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,vj» U|i,> 501,1. 5 f. f. ‘He sent 

’Iraqi, the secretary, privately to Tilak’. ’Iraqi was the nisba 
or surnama of the Secretary. ’Iraqi the Secretary (ji:-') is 
frequently mentioned by Baihaqi who gives his full name as 
Abul Hasan-i-’Iraqi. (Text, 618, 622 ; see also 64), 617), 
The death of Abul Hasan-i-’Iraqi the Dabir, on 6th Sh’aban 
429 H. i£ also recorded. (Ibid, 672, 1. 6). 

II. 127, 1. 9 from foot. This Tilak was the son of a barhar, 

503,1. 5. This is what is said in 
the Bibl. Ind. Text, but F. (1. 42,1. 10) calls him Tulak 
the son of Husain*, while the T.A. (12,1. 13) prefers 'Talak 
the son of Husain’, and still another perversion ‘Jaisen* is 
found in one of Elliot’s manuscripts. (60 svpra). Baihaqi 
does not give the name of Tilak’s father at all, but Gaidezi 
states that ho was the son of ‘Jahlan* (Z. A. 102,1. 6). 
This would indicate that ‘Husain’ and ‘Jaisen’ are both 
mistranscriptions of ‘Jahlan’. ‘Jalhana* or ‘Jahlaiisi’ is an 
old name found in dynastic lists and inscrip ions (Duff. C. 
L 192, 297 ; 1. A. XVIII. 213-4). 

II, 134, 1. 11. The Amir arrived at Hcf at . 

of Zi-lhijja. 

The month is given but the year is not specified in 
Dowsou’s translation. It was 426 H. (538,1. 4). The next 
even mentioned—the appointment of Prince Maudud as 
Governor of Hindustan on Saturday 6th Zi-l-q’ad—is also 
recorded without any mention of the year. It was 427 H. 
(622,1. 4.). 

16th Zi-l-hijja 425 H. was Thursday, Slst October 1034 
A. C, 6th Zi-l-q’ad 427 H. was Tuesday, Slst August 1036. 
But 3rd Zi-l-q’ad 427 H. was Saturday, 28th August 1036. 
The printed text has third of Zi 1-q’ad,* not sixth, 
as in Dowson. 

II, 134, 1. 9 from foot. And S*ad Salman to he accountant and 
treasurer. 

This S’ad-i-Salma was most probably the father of the 
poet Mas’ud-i-S’ad-i-Salman. Mas’ud says in a Qasida 
written in tiie reign of Ibrahim Qbaanavi that bts father Lad 
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been in the service of the dynasty for sixty years. (E. D. 
IV. 621). Sultan Ibrahim died in 492 H. The statement iiT 
rei)eated in another of this poet's or ^Prisonrhymes', 
where the father is said to have done service for fifty years 
and to have beeti rewarded with large estates, which after 
descending by inheritance to Mas’ud, bad been taken away 
from him on account of the intrigues of his adversaries. 
(lb. 526). 

II. 135, 1. 14. Om another day of the Vd. 

‘Another day of the ‘Id,* is hardly intelligible, stm 
(660, 1. 9) means ‘On the day after the *Id\ i.e. after the ‘Id- 
i-Qurban, 10th Zi-l-hijja 428 H, The event next recorded, 
the investiture of the Commander-in-chief, *Ali Daya, with a 
robe of honour, is referred to Thursday, the middle, i.e. 15th 
of Zi-l-hijja. As the *Id or 10th had fallen on a Saturday 
(Text, 659, last line), 15th Thursday is serially correct. The 
17th is stated to have been a Saturday. (138 infra). 

II. 136, i.l. Tus. Kohisian J/irat, Gh urjistaH.* are well garrisoned. 

Text, 661, 1, 1. Qubistan is the specific name 
of a hilly district which lay north-west of the Zarah lake and 
on the border of the Great Desert. Its chief towns were Tun 
and Qain. Tun was one of the strongholds of the Assassins. 
Qain was the central town of Qubistan. Tun. (Lat. 34® N., 
Long. 58® E ) lay about fifty miles westward of Qain (Lat. 
33® N., Long. 59® E.). Browne, L H. P, II. 458). Birjand 
has now taken the place of Qain ns the chief town of 
Quhistan. They are all shown in the Map appended to 
Holdich's Gates of India. 

Gharjistan lay north of Ghor and to the east of Badghis, 
at the head of the Upper Murghab (Le Strange, L. E. C. 415 ; 
Houtsma, E. 1. II. 141). It should not be confused with 
Gurjistan or Georgia, as it has been in the Index to Raverty*« 
Translation of the T. N. and elsewhere, 

II. 137, 1. 8. ^/ter the Sultan has .... 

Jahbal (Bills), . 

Jibal (not d'abbal) does ndt mean here ^hills* is genera!, 
but is yie specifie or proper naim of a district whioli 
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corresponds roughly with the Media Atropatene of the bid 
G/^k and‘Roman geographers or the 'Iraqd-’Ajam of the 
Arabs. It was called ‘Pahlov* or ‘the Hilly* region in Sassa- 
nian times. ‘Jibar, lit. ‘mountains’, is the Arabic rendering 
or substitute of ‘Pahlevi’. The boundaries of the province 
were rather ill-defined. “Sometimes Azarbaijan and the 
Caspian provinces were considered to form patt of it, some¬ 
time, they, as well as Rai and Isfahan, were considered as 
being outside of it”. (Houtum-Schindler, Eastern Persian 
’Iraq, p. 5). Elsewhere, the Jibal is described as “the moun- 
tairious district from Isfahan to Zanjan, Qazvin, Hamdan, 

Dinawar and Kirmisin”. Hasan-i-Sabah was indebted for 

> 

his sobriquet of Shaikhu-l-Jibal—‘Old Man of the Mountains’ 
— to this district. Ain. Tr. III. 396 note). 

. The‘son of Kaku’ (1.8) was *Alau-d?daula J’afar bin 
Kakpya. ‘Kakuya’ signifies in Turki ‘maternal uncle’ and 
this Prince was so called because he was the maternal uncle 
of Maju-d-daula Dilami. (Khwandamir, H. S. in E. D, IV. 
195). 

II. 137, L 9. T/ic chief of ihe Ghazis,.*.^ . 

undertake the business. 

‘Chief of the Gbazis’ was the ofi&cial designation at this 
time of ‘Abdulla Qxratigin, who is mentioned under bis 
proper name at 119 supra, (Text^ 805. 1. 3). The warriors. 
(Ghazis) who are said at 123 to have sided,with Ahmad 

Nialtigin in his struggle with, Qszi Shiraz were under the 
command of this ‘Abdulla Qaratigin. (Text, 407, 1. 1) 
Qaratigin had been one of the favourite Hajibs of Sultan 
Mahmud Gbaznavi. (M. G. 139 note). These Ghazis were 
men who had volunteered for service in Iqdia, Mr. Gibb 
poifits out that “though the old feeling for Jihad had 
cooled down by this time, ihe inducement of paradise held 
out as the reward of the martyr was still strong enough 
to maintain a steady movement of volunteers to the 
theatres of war against infidels, ^^lese volunteers lived 
on in drioftified cflkd which 

meaiiS iiUtera^y ^PidteW md were km^ m 
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Mnrahiis^ '‘Mounted FrontierBmen/' (Ibn Batuta. Introd. 
33. See also Houtsma, E. T. III. 1150-3). The SidarA- 
Ghazian was their Commander-in-chief. "Twenty thousand 
volunteers from Mawaraii-n-nahr, who were anxious to be 
employed in some holy expedition'* had taken service under 
Mahmud when he invaded Qanauj. (*Utbi, 41 ante ; see 
also 31, 49 ibid). There is another reference to them in 
lbnu-l-Athir*a account of the Somanath expedition alsoj, 
where the invading force is stated to have consisted of 
"30000 horse, besides volunteers.*^ (469 infra). 

II. 139, 1. 9. He appoinicd KJiwaja Bu Nasr Noki ... 

Sultan Afas'ud}. 

y> ^ 664, 1. 9, 

He [the Sultan] appointed Khwaja Bu Nosr Noki, as 
the preceptor [of his young son Amir S’aid, who was left i^ 
Ghazni, as the representative of his father while Mas'ud 
was away on the expedition against Hansi]. Noki was 
never the preceptor or superior of Baihaqi. is here 
used in the sense of 'guide, director, manager, virtual 
administrator.* Abu Nasr Musbkan was Baibaqi’s Vstad 
and Head of the Correspondence Department upto his deatli 
in Safar 431 H. (Text, 748-749), when Abu Sahl Zauzani 
succeeded him. (Ibid. 753, 1. 16). Abu Nasr Noki was 
employed in the same department, and Baihaqi was, in 
fact, the senior officer. (Ibid. 332,1. 1). 

11. 139, Z. 8 from foot. He encamped ...... 

^ < Dinarketah. 

This camping ground has not been identified, probably 
because' the 're* and ‘kaf* have been transposed by the 
scribe. The place meant is, most probably, Dhangrot or 
Dangrot on the Jehium, still a well-known place of mahs^ 
&hing on that river. It is now in Jehium district and ja 
mentioned in the I. G. (XIV. 151). It is also called Tangrot^ 
and is close to Dina, a railway station eleven miles nbrfli of 
Jfcelum toWn. Dina is in lat* 32®-40* N. ; Long. 

E. Constable, 24 E.C'. This Dhingrot or Dingrot shonld i^ 
b3 confused with Dii^ot or Bbankot (Lat. N*; 
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Long. 71®-40' E.) which is mentioned sometimes in the 
Mughal Chronicles. Dinkot was situated on the Indus 
about seven miles above Kalabagh. It has been now washed 
away by that fickle river. (Wood, Journey 76). 

II. 140, I, 6 from foot. He came through .... 

calculation^ 

Le Strange says Sagawand was one of the three chief 
towns of the district of Bami 3 'Bn. (L. E. C. 418). Babur 
describes it as one of the villages of Luhiigar [modern Lohgar] 
which was one of the iumans (sub-divisions) of the Kabul 
district proper, and locates it near Charkh. (B. N. Tr. 217). 
Dowson (678 infra) places it at or near Jalalabad and speaks, 
on the authority of Idrisi, of its warm climate, in which 
snow did not fall ! lb is obvious that this last remark is 
inapplicable to the place under notice. The fact is that 
this Sakawand was not near Jalalabad at all, but lay about 
60 miles south of Kabul, and about 35 miles north-east of 
Ghazni. The Sagawand Pass lay along the dirext route 
from Ghazni to India, (by way of Iriyab, Kurram, Shanuzan 
and Naghar), which was followed by Mahmud Ghaznavi 
as well as Shihabu-d-din Ghori and other early Musalman 
invaders of India. (Raverty, N. A. 72-4). The Sajawan 
Pass is shown in Constable 24 C a. 

II, 141, 1. 7. The commanders and officers . 

to Ghaznu 

The B. I. text saj^s nothing specific about the number 
of the forts. 3 ^ . ^ 3 

666 , 1 . 2 f. f. 

“And the families and the honoured ones and the other 
great persons (who had retired for a time) to the forts came 
Ua.ck/' ^ means ‘retiring* and may mean 

“fortresses to which people could retire,** But Ricbardson 
says that *^ 1 bo means *a place to which one retires 

to take rest for a few days* !]^lUot*s Ms. appears to have 

ffilfanji] instead of \sipnaj], but there is no specific 
reference to‘five* forts anywhere in the preceding oontexL 
}t would appear that when Mas’ud marched to Iiidia> the 
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palace establishments, the women, the servants, etc. who 
did not accompany the Sultan were sent away to rusticate 
during his absence in certain fortresses, which, from their 
natural position or capability for defence, were regarded as 
secure places of refuge in critical times. 

II. 141, /. 14. On Tuesday, . . 

New Year's Day. 

There must be some error here, as we have just been 
told that Mas’iid returned to Ghazni on Sunday, the 3rd of 
Juinadiud-awwal (140, 1. 7 f. f.) and stayed for one week 
at the old palace of Mahmud. (141, 1. 4). According to the 
B. I. text, the festivities connected with the Nauruz 
commenced, not on Tuesday, the 3rd, but when four days 
remained of Jumada-l awwal, sU 3 ’ 

( 666 . 1. 4). Calculation proves that this day, i.e, 
the 26th Jumadi I, was Tuesday, 6 th March 1038. This 
reckoning is also serially correct, as ff the 3rd was a Sunday, 
the 26th must have been a Tuesday. 

II. 143, L 7. T/ie author out of employ. 

There is nothing corresponding to this caption in the 
printed text and its interpolation here is urcalled fer and 
misleading. Baihaqi does not speak here of himself at all. 
The person who is here said to have been thrown out of 
employ and ordered to remain as a sort of prisoi.er in his 
own house was not Baihaqi, but Kbwaja Abul Fath Mas'ud, 
the son-in-law of the Sultan’s Vazir, Khwaja ’Abdu-s-Samad. 
This man had been appointed *Kad-Khuda’ of the Prince 
Maudud, through the influence of his father-in-law, as is relat¬ 
ed only a few lines lower down. He appears subsequently to 
have fallen out of favour and what Baihaqi says is that this 
Mas'ud was at the time when he wrote this paragraph in 451 
*out of employ’ and kept as a prisoner in bis own bouse by the 
command of Sultan Ibrahim. Baihaqi then moralises in his 
platitudinous way upon the vicissitudes of earthly things and 
the changes brought about by the whirligig of time in men’s 
conditions. Baihaqi also explains the causes of the man’s 
downfall in subsequent times. He observes that this Khwaja 
Mas’ud was a handsome and elegant youth of good family. 
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but he was totally inexperienced in practical affairs and the 
ways of the world. He had been brought straight from his 
domestic circle and his school to the foot of the throne with- 
gut any training and so “had afterwards to see what he saw 
and bear what he bore.’* (Text, 823, 1. 13; 823, 1. 9). 

Baihaqi does appear to have been dismissed from office 
in the latter part of the reign of ‘Abdu-r-Rashid and was out 
of employ also in the fifty-seven days’ usurpation of Tughril. 
He appears to have been reinstated after the accession of 
Farrukhzad, but again sent into compulsory retirement 
towards the end of bis reign. He does not appear to have 
been “out of employ” at any time during Mas’ud’s reign, 
(see Text, 754), though he is said to have been sent to prison’ 
for some misdemeanour by a Qazi, in that of Maudud. (Bar¬ 
thold, Art. in Houtsma, B. I. I. 593). 

II. 144, 1. 5 from foot A sumptuous feast- .. 

, were placed round. 

This is another allusion to good living and gastronomy. 
The word used is (824, 1. 12). It occurs again on 825, 
1. 2, and is translated by Dowson as ‘dinner’ at 145 injra. 
But ‘Harisa^ really signifies a sort of ragout, a delectable 
viand like potpourri and not ‘dinner’. Abul Fazl gives the 
recipe for making it thus : “Take ten seers of meat, 5 seers 
-of crushed wheat, 2 seers of ghee, J seer salt and 2 iama 
weight of cinnamon”, {Ain^ Tr. I. 60). Steingass says 
‘Harisa’ is made by boiling bruised wheat to a consistency 
and adding to it meat, butter, cinnamon and other aromatic 
herbs. ‘Harisa* is mentioned by Firdausi as a rich dish 
placed before Bahram Gor when he found shelter in a dihkan's 
' house after losing his way in the chase. (Turner Macao’s 
•Ed. of the Shahnama, III. 1514, 1. 19). Budauni tells us 
t that Shah Fath-ullah Shirazi died, because he “treated him- 
self by eating Harisa, when he had a burning fever and 
however much the Hakim ’Ali forbade it, he would not be 
prevented”. (Text, II. 369, Tr. 381), 

n. 147, 1. 17. He sent me a seated. ... 

or seaPbearerm 

c) * iir vV y • ^^^9 3 f. f. The word 
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is ‘Aekudar’ and it is need by Baihaqi at 363,1. 4, 392, 

I. 1, 424, 1. 6, 451, 1. 9, 494, 1. 7, and 694, 1. 9, either for a 

courier or for bis post-bag, Sprenger states that “in the 
post-office every letter or parcel put to post or 

come by post was entered in a list, which w^as called 

in Arabic, that is to say, Jl. In this list, the number 

of letters and parcels was named and the address of every 
one of them specified.*' (Tr. Mas’udi, 331 note). The 
derivation from ^ 3 is only one of the many etymological 
enormities of the Arab lexicographers and is absolutely 
worthless. In the very same note, Sprenger tells us that the 
postal station where the mules and the horses were changed 
was also termed and . Richardson says 

signifies ‘courier.* 

II. 147, 1. 9 from foot. During the . 

fort of Naghar. 

Dowson notes that “Elliot read the name as ‘Naghz,' 
which must be wrong, as the author probably “means the 
fort of Nagarkot**. But the context shows that Elliot w'as 
right. This Naghar (or Naghz) was not so very far from 
Ghazni itself. Gardezi in the counter-part passage, calls the 
fort ‘Barghand* and states that the Prince Yazdyar, who 
is here said to have brought Muhammad, had been sent 
shortly before on a punitive expedition to the [Foot-hills or] 
‘Koh payeh-i-Ghazni,’ as the Afghans in that region had been 
again refractory and truculent, (Z. A. 109, 1. 3; B. I, 29, 
Tr. 44). I venture to suggest that this is the Naghar or 
Naghz which is mentioned in the Zafarnama of Yazdi (E. D. 

III. 522) and the Mailau-s-S'adain of 'Abdu-r-Razzaq, Ib* 

IV. 93). It was near Iryab, and situated in close proximity 
to, if it was not identical with, what is now called Baghzan 
or Bazghan, Gardezi’s appears to be only another form 
of AM)>orc>^^« Bazghan “is the chief place in Iryab*’and 
lies thirty-five kuroh or about seventy miles south-east of 
Kabul, (Raverty, N. A. 68). Bayazid Biyat also speaks of 
Gardez (65 mites south-east of Kabul), Naghz and Bangash 
in juxta-positiom (Memoirs, Tr, J, A. S. B. (1898), LXYll,* 
299), NagharJBilghaan is now in the Kurram Political 
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II. 149, 1. 18. They asked Hurra Khu tali .... 

in the matter, 

^ SjII. vl . 828, 1 . 

13, The Bibl. Ind. text also reads the sentence thus, but 
there must be some error and a 3 or copulative conjunction 
must have been inadvertently dropped out by the copyist. 
Baihaqi repeatedly states that Hurra-i Khutali was the aunt 
of Sultan Mas’ud and not his mother. (Text, 12 , J. 9 ; 
18,1. 8 ; 136, 1. 5). On p. 18, 1. 8 , Baihaqi explicitly speaks 
of the Sultanas mother and Hurra-i-Khutali as two difierent 
persons. ^ 5 At p. 80, 1. 10, 

he mentions them again ^ ^ , 

‘The mother of Sultan Mas’ud and other ladies of the harem 
and Hurra-i-Khutali.* The mother of the Sultan is frequently 
mentioned by him A^'ISayyida. (Text. 3, 1. 4 f. f.; 5, 1. 16; 
125, 1. 10). 

11.149, L 20. But she replied that any ... 

at Ghaznin, 

It was not the lady or ladies who gave the reply. It was 
the Sultan who rejected the request and used these angry 
words in doing so 5 y^X,ht 

828, 1. 14. “They spoke [to the 
Sultan] and heard in reply that whosoever wished to fall into 
the hands of the enemy should stay in Ghaznin”. 

II. 149, last line. 1 have determined . and Kiri. 

Waihind, Ohind or Hund, as it is now called, lay about 
fifteen miles north of Atak. Marminara has not been identified 
and the name of the place is probably spelt wrongly. It may 
be the 3 ^* . ‘The Ford’[of the village] of‘Mabanara’, 
which is mentioned by Alberuni. ‘ Swelled by these affluents”, 
he writes “the river Ghorvand, [/.c. the Kabul river] is a great 
river opposite the town of Purshavar, being there called the 
Ford, from a ford near the village of Mahanara^ on the eastern 
bank of the river”, and it falls into the river Sindh...below 
capital of Alqandahar [Gandhara], i,e, “Vaihind”. (Sachau’s 
Tr. L 259). It is not unlikely that tiliis is a copyist’s 
error or local corruption for There is still a plac^ caPed 
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‘Prata'h Minara’, signifying in Pushtu, ‘the Fallen Mioara* 
[or Tower], in this neigbourhood and Bayazid Biyat states 
that Humayun crossed the Indus somewhere near it in 950 
A. H. = 1551 A. C. (Raverty, N. A. 93; J. A. S. B. 1898, 
p. 305). Elsewhere also, Raverty says that Prata^h Minara 
lies “on the west bank of the Indus above Atak.” (T. N. Tr* 
78, 1043 notes). Peshawar is 43 miles W. of Atak (Attock). 

Kiri or Giri is probably, Sbahbaz-Giri, or Kapur-da-Giri, 
*Oiri of the Kafirs*, 40 miles north-east of Peshawar (Vincent 
Smith, Asoka, note) and 20 mijes north-west of Waihind. 
(Beal. Buddhist Records, I. 114 note). Peshawar is 22 miles 
N. W. of Waihind. See my notes on II. 112,1. 5 ante and 
273,1, 8 post. 

II. 154, 1. 6. And of my being appointed . 

All this I will mention, 

y 833, 1. 3. As Baihaqi is not known 
to have been appointed governor of Khwarizm at any time, 
be could not have lost the governorship and he was certainly 
hot responsible for the loss of that kingdom. What the 
sentence means is, “I will relate fully how the kingdom went 
out of our [/.<!., Sultan Ma8*ud’8] hands and speak of Khwarizm 
and Altuntash and how that province [Khwarizm] passed out 
of our [Sultan Mas’ud’s] grasp and of our [Sultan Mas’ud’s] 
march towards Re.** 

This tenth volume of Baihaqi’s works is entirely devoted 
to the affairs of Khwarizm and contains a detailed account of 
its history from the days of Abu-l-*Abba8 Mamun to the year 
432 H. 

‘ Khwandamir informs us that in 426 H., Mas’ud marched 
with a great army to Jurjan and Tabaristan, because his 
governor in *Iraq had implored help from him against the 
Saljuqs. The inhabitants of Qum and Sawa also had rebelled 
and Abu Sahl Hamduni, his Governor of Rai, had been driven 
out by ‘Alau-d-daula bin Kakuya. (E.D. IV. 196-7; see also 
Gardezi, Z*A. 99-196). Mas’ud bad to march again to Bai in 
H. 430, as the Seljuqs had besieged that town. Baihaqi him^ 
self refie>re to the event at| 137, 141-2 ante* 
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H. 155, L 8. T/ie author was hlaulaua Nuru-d~din Muhammad 

Dr. Nizamu-d-din has pointed out that ^Awfi’a real laqah 
was Sadidu-d-din and not Nuru-d-din, as Elliot and other 
writers have given it on the authority of Hamdulla Mustaufi. 
Very few of the facts of ’Awfi’s life-history have been ascer* 
taiiied with precision. All that can be said is that he was 
born between 1171 and 1176 A. C. in Bukhara and died about 
A.C. 1232'3. Besides composing the JawamVa tnyd the 
Lubahu-l-Alhahy he made in 620 H. a translation of Tanukhi’s 
Faraj B'adu-sh-sMdda which takes priority over the better 
known version of Dihistani. The latter was made about 
.650 H. and, before its discovery, was supposed to be the 
earliest. (J. H. 14-19). 

II. 159, 1. 20. So Ju [Bahram Gaur^ placed his army . 

his brother Zasi, 

is an error for (Narses) Rogers, Tr. 

414, 415 ; RawJinson, Seventh Oriental Monarchy, 296, 298). 

II. 160, I 17. 1 am thatferocious Hon .. 

my patronymic Bujabala. 

The original words are: 

This story, as well as the distich, is held by modern scholars 
to be spurious, though it is sponsored by Th’alibi {Ohurar, 
fid. and Tr. Zotenberg, 566.7), w'ho quotes it on the older, if 
not more, respectable authority of Khurdadbih. Browne says 
that this tale of Bahram Gor is only “one of many a]X)cryphal 
legends relating to the origin of Persian poetry, which the 
authors of the Tazkirahs delight to tell. Daulatshah relates 
still another anecdote ascribing the invention of the Persiaa 
couplet to the joint efforts of Babrapi Gor and his mistress 
Dilaram. {Tazkira, Ed. Browne, 28-29) According to others, 
the first Bait in the language was inscribed on the Palace of 

Shirin.or was the graceful utteranoe of a young son of 

Y’aqub ibn Lais.or composed by ‘Abbas of Mervin priMse 

of the Khalif Mamun..,...AU these tales are unworthy of 
serious attention aqd entiitteici to little pr no cre^ncs’\ 






(L. M. P. L 12-14). See also Bertbels in Houtsma. (E. I. III. 
1068-9). 

Perhapei the most curious and arresting thing in the 
couplet is the word ‘Biijabala’, which Bahrain says was his 
patronymic. ‘Bujabala’ or ‘Abu Jabala’ may mean in Arabic, 
‘Father of the Mountain/ but *Bujabala’ also bears a close 
phonetic resemblance to the Sanskrit Bhujahdla, ‘strong- 
armed’—a name or epithet actually borne by more than cne 
Hindu king. (Duff, C. I. 165, 160). 

II. 161, Z. 8 from foot. The Solis of Persia. 

‘Soli’ is a miswriting of ‘Luli’ or ‘Luri/ which is generally 
derived from Luristan, the district from which the Persian 
gypsies are believed to have originally come and spread over 
other parts of Asia. Th’alibi speaks of them as ‘Luri3^-yua’. 
(Qhurar, 664-9). The interchange of ‘r* and ‘1’ is very 
common. Luristan is in Lat. 34° N., Long. 47° E. Dames 
says that the Loris or Lolis of Persia are really the same as 
the Dorns or Mirasis, the hereditary minstrels of Indian 
villages. (The Baloch Race, 17). 

n, 162,1.2 from foot. Muhmmad *Ufiy .. 

Kamhayat (Cambay)^ 

Dr. Nizamu-d-din’s comments on this incidental personal 
referenee are more imaginative than historical. “Soon after 
this”, we read, “be [’Awfi] was sent as the Chief Judge at 
the behest of Qabaeha to the recently acquired country of 
Gujarat or NabrwaJa, as it was then called”. (J. H. Introd. 
141. And again, “We gather that he [’Awfi] was the judge 
, of that place (Kambayat) in the province of Nahrwala,... 
then a dependency of Malik Nasiru-d-din Qabaeha”. {Ibidy 8). 
Now, it is common knowledge that Nahrwala or Gujarat was 
an absolutely independent Hindu kingdom upto 1298 A C. 
and that it came really under Muhammadan sway only in 
that year. If Qabaeha ever invaded any part of the country, 
it was only a lightning raid like Mahmud’s in 1026 or Aibak’s 
in 1199 A;C. This teamed writer seems to me to have com- 
misundetstood the real pmiiiion of ’Awfi and the 
Istakhri and ilm ilauqaV tell Ibfft 
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•‘from Kambaya to Saimur is the land of the Balhara arid in 
it there arc several Indian kings. It is a land of infidels, 
but there ate Musalmans in its cities and none but Musalmans 
rule over them on the part of the Balhara. Ihere are Jam’a 
Masjids in them.*' (E.D.I. 27, 34. See also Idrisi, 76. 88). 
Elliot, commenting upon this, states : “The Musalmans in 
these parts were treated with great consideration by the 
native princes. They were governed by men of their own 
faith, as the traveller (Ibn Hauqal) informs us, was also the 
ease with Musalmans in other infidel dominions, as among 
the Khazars on the Volga, the Alans of the Caucasus and in 
Ghana and Kaugla in Central Africa. They had the privi¬ 
lege of living under their own laws, and no one could give 
testimony against them, unless he professed the Muham¬ 
madan faith’*. {Ibid, 457). *Awfi was sent as Chief Judge 
only to decide cases among the Musalmans vho had resorted 
for commerce and trade to the country, which was still held 
firmly in the grasp of its Hindu kings. His functions were 
like those of Consuls in our own times. The author of the 
Kitahu l-'Ajaih al Hind informs that the Hindus punished 
theft in a Hindu with death, or a heavy fine or with confis¬ 
cation of property. But “if the thief is a Musalman, he is 
judged by the Behermen of the Musalmans, who pronounces 
sentence according to the laws of Islam. The Behermen takes 
the place of the Qadi in a Musalman country. He can only 
be chosen from those who have made a profession of Islam.” 
(Book of the Marvels of India, Eng. Tr. 140. See also Ihid, 
120-1). “In every one of the cities of China”, writes Ibn 
Batuta also, “there is always a Shaikh alJslam, to whom all 
matters concerning the Muslims are referred, i.s. who acts 
as an intermediary between the government and the Muslim 
community, and a Qadi to decide legal cases between them”, 
(Gibb, 290). 

II. 163, L 3. In this cily.,.».,was a body of .. 

congregation of Musalmans. 

The word rendered as ‘Fire-worshippers’ is (164 
i^fra, note), which Bowson himself translates as ‘Buddhist’ 
at 311 infra^ He states that it *‘mea&s Ghristii^ty as 
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well as Fireworship*’ and is applied probably to “any estabir 
lished religion other than Muhammadanism.’* Raverty also 
tells us that according to the Dictionaries, “it is very widely 
applied, to signify a Christian, also a worshipper of fire or 
Gabr, a pagan, an infidel or any unbeliever.” (Tr. T.N. 567 
note). Vullers and Steingass both give 'Lamaism’ as one of 
its many meanings and there can be little doubt that 
Tarsai is employed by Minhaj for Tibetan Lamaism or 
Shamanism in the passage translated at 311 infra. 

Moreover, two statements are made by ’Awfi himself in 
the course of the narrative which militate with ccnsiderabe 
force against the 'fireworshipper* interpretation. “None of 
the courtiers of the Rai” writes 'Awfi, “paid any attention 
to him [ the complainant, Khatib ’Ali ] or rendered him any 
assistance, each one being desirovs to screen those of his own 
persuasion. And again he informs us that the “Rai then 
told them [his courtiers] that he had felt unable to place 
implicit confidence in any one, because a difference of religion 
was involved in the case*'. 

Now, if these words have any meaning, they must imply 
that some at least of the courtiers of Siddharaja were Parsis 
or Indian Zoroastrians, and that they possessed such influ¬ 
ence, that he was apprehensive of their suppressing and dis* 
torting the truth. In other words, these Tarsa must have 
constituted not only a numerous and dominant element in 
the population of Cambay, but a powerful party or faction 
in his own court, whose clannishness he distrusted and whose 
bigotry he disliked. No one who knows anything of the 
history of the Indian Parsis can entertain any such supposi* 
tion for a moment and the unavoidable conclusion must be 
that these Tarsa must have belonged to some other Indian 
sect, e g, the Jaina, whose tenets bore a striking resemblance 
to those of the Buddhists. Now the similarity between these 
two creeds is so close and remarkable, that European scholars 
are still divided in opinion as to their historical relation and 
philosophical connection. Some hold that the Jainas are a 
mere offshoot of the Buddhists, while others are sure that 
they are an indejpendent sect, “which sprang from the sama 
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period and the eatne religious movement, in opposition to 
Brahmaniem.’* The political Connection of the Jainas with 
the rulers of Gujarat also dates frcm very early times and it 
is common knowledge that not only the councillors and 
ministers, but the commanders atod leaders of the armies of 
Chalukyas were Jains. (B.G.I. i. 169-171 ; Forbes, Bas Mala, 
139-41). These Tarea were, I think, Jainas. I leave the 
matter here as I have discussed it more fully in the Journal of 
the Gama Oriental Institute, VIII, 1926, pp, 19-37. 

U; 164, L 9 from foot. But when the army of Bala . 

were destroyed* 

Dowson notes that ‘Bala’ is also written ‘Balwa’ and 
‘Malu’ [Malwa ?] An invasion of Gujarat by a king of Malwa 
named Subhat Varman (died c. 1211 A. C.) in the reign of 
Bhima Deva II (1178-1241 A. C.) and another by his son 
Arjuna Deva are mentioned in contemporary inscriptions. 
(Duff. C. I. 162, 177). The Jaina chronicles of Gujarat 
also state that Ballala, the King of Malwa, invaded Gujarat 
about 1145 A. C. in the regin of Kumarapala and that 
Kumarapala took the war into the enemy’s country, beheaded 
Ballala and reduced the rulers of Malwa to their former 
position of vassals of Gujarat. This statement is comfirmed 
by several epigraphic records. (B.G.I. i. 185 : Ind. Ant. LVI. 
1927, p. 10). The name of Ballala is not found in the dynastic 
list of the Paramaras of Malwi (Duff, 300), but it may hare 
been the familiar or contemptuous appellation of some king 
who appears in the list under a more pompous or dignified 
designation. In any case, it is certain that the Chalukyas 
and the Paramaras were at constant war with each other and 
their invasions of each other’s territories were frequent. The 
destruction of the mosque in one of these incursions is, there* 
fbre, not at all improbable. 

A king named Devapaladeve also ruled in Dhar about 
1218 A. C. (C. I. 178, 185 ; H. M. H. I. III. 176) and he may 
he this Bala. 

I|. 165, 5. The Bai of jPaar, who was (M* .. 

sent ambassadem. 

^ Dr. Nizamnd*din ret^ ^I^arka’ here^ but Dirarki^ 
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was probably included in Siddharaja’s own territories and 
even if it was not, its petty chief was not “the bead of all the 
Bais of Hindustan’* and he would not have dared to send 
such an insolent and minatory 'message to a great king like 
Siddharaja. The conjecture is also ruled out by the fact that 
the king of ‘Daur’ is said to have been a great king whose 
territory was at a great distance (176 infra), which is inapplic¬ 
able to Dwarka. Dowson suggests ‘Dravara,* t.e. the Dravida 
country. A Jaina chronicler does relate a story in connection 
with an embassy sent by a Sinda or Kadainba king named 
Permadi of Kalyanakataka (B.G.I. i. 173-4) to Siddharaja, 
but the narrative relates to what is really a conjuring trick 
founded on and interwoven with the prevalent belief in 
necromancy and hardly deserves discussion. 

It seems to me that ‘Daur’ is not Dwarka or Dravara but 
Dhar, the metropolis of the Paramaras of Malwa who w^ere the 
hereditary rivals and implacable foes of the Cbalukyas. We 
know that Siddharaja Jayasinha invaded and sacked Dhar 
about 1120 A. 0. and confined in an iron cage its king, 
Yashovarman, w hom he had taken j^risoner. (Ind. Ant. X. 
159 ; Duff, C. I. 134 ; Vaidya, H.M.H.I. III. 172). He may 
have been provoked to do so by some such trucxilent embassy. 
The war between them is said to have lasted for twelve years, 
(B.G.I. i. 177-8). There are several references to the ancestral 
feud between the two dynasties in the Gujarat chronicles. 
Munja, who ruled at Dhar, circa 1000 A.C., is said to have 
insulted the Chalukya Baja Chamunda and to have taken 
away his umbrella when the latter was passing through Malwa 
on pilgrimage to Banaras (B.G.I. i. 162). A general of Munja’s 
nephew, Bhoja, is stated to have invaded Anahilvad and 
sacked the capital, when Bhima I was engaged in a war 
against the King of Sindh. (i6. 163), Yashovarman’s prede¬ 
cessor Naravarman, is also stated to have continually raided 
and harassed the Qurjjara-Mandala. (/6. 172-3). 

II. 168, h 5 from foot. There wa9 a Bai of Nahrwala named 

Our pal .. cM the miserm of 

travel. 

Dr. Nizamu d-din reads ^Kurpal'y but sattlcee nib 
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to identify him. I venture to say with some confidence, that 
he is no other than ‘Kumarpal* [or Kuvarpal] Chalukya who 
ruled from 1143 to 1173 A. C. He was bitterly hated by his 
predecessor, Siddharaja Jayasinha, who is said to have 
repeatedly tried to seize and make an end of him. Several 
stories of his wanderings in remote places dnd hair-breadth 
escapes are related with much gusto and wealth of detail by 
the Jaina chroniclers, Hemachandra, Merutunga and others 
(Forbes, Ras Mala. Rep. 1874, pp. 138-41 ; B.G I. i. 182-3). 
‘Kuvar* is the Gujarati form of the Sanskrit Kumara Gurpal 
is a miswriting of 

There is a curious parallel of the story related by ’Awfi 
in the Bappa Bhatti Charita, biography of a ^ Jain saint so 
named, which is incorporated in the Prabhavakacharita of 
Chandraprabhasuri, written in 1277 A. C. The tale told there 
is that Amaraja, who reigned at Qanauj after his father 
Yashovarman in the first quarter of the 9th century, was so 
charmed with the beauty of a low caste Matangi (Mang) 
dancing girl that he gave himself up to her embraces. At last, 
the Jaina saint, Bappa Bhatti, who is said to have lived from 
800 to 895 A. C., made him realise the grievousness of his sin. 
The exponents of the Hindu Dharmashasiras, on being asked 
by the king to prescribed the proper penance, decided that 
adequate expiation could be made only by the Raja embrac¬ 
ing a red-hot copper image of the woman—as she was a 
Chandala. As this meant certain death, Bappa Bhatti, who 
was the king’s friend and counsellor, pointed out that the 
sinful deed had proceeded only from sinful thought, that if he 
would keep his mind free from sinful thoughts there would be 
DO sinful deed, and that the best mode of expiation was the 
eschewing of all sinful thought. The king waa delighted with 
this reasoning, and agreed to follow his advice. (Dr. S. K. 
Ayyangar’s art, on the Bappa Bhatti Charita in J.B.B.R.A.S. 
1927, p. 112). ’Awfi’s anecdote seems to be a replica of this 
old Jaina legend, wuth a change in the name. Bappa Bhatti 
is said to have converted Amaraja to Jainism, just as Hema¬ 
chandra is stated to have brought over Kumarapala from 
Shaivism to the faith of Mahavira. 
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II. 172, Z. 3. Eai Kamlu . Zabulistan, 


Kamala’s date is fixed by the fact that his adversary 
’Amr [not ’Amru] bin Lais reigned from 265 to 287 H.== 
878-900 A. C. Sachau suggests that Kamalu must be a 
JiypoJcoristikon of some such name as Kamalavardhana 
(Alberuni’s India, II, 361 note), but R. B. Dayaram Sahni 
has recently published an inscription of Bhima, the father of 
Jayapala, from which it appears that the full name was Kala* 
kamalavarman. (Arch. Surv. Rep. 1917 , p. 20; Vaidya, H. 
M. H. I. III. 21). According to the Bajaiarangini (V. 232-3), 
the Kashmir king Gopalavarman deposed Samantadeva, the 
rebellious ruler of tJdabhandapura (Waihind), and gave his 
kingdom to Toramana, son of Lalliya, (Kallar of Alberuni, 
12 ante), with the title of Komaluka. (Duff, C. I. 83 
and the authorities quoted there ; I. G. XIX 160). This 
‘Komaluka* must be the Kamalu of *Awfi and Alberuni. 
The British Meseum possesses the unique coin of a king called 
*Shri Kamara* or ‘Khamarayaka’ which has been attributed 
to the Shahi Kamalu. (Cunningham, Coins of Mediaeval 
India, 59 ; Smith ; I.M.C. I. 243-4). Kamaluka was sue- 
ceeded by Bhima and he by Jayapala, the antagonist of 
Subuktigin and Mahmud. 

The name Fardaghan (1, 6) is read as ‘Furu’an’ or ‘Furu* 
ghan’ by Dr. Nizamu-d-din he. ciL 164). I suggest that 
the correct form is Farukan or Farukhan. We know that 
Ardashir Babakan or Papakan, the founder of the Sasanian 
dynasty, married the daughter of a Persian noble named 
Farukan or Farrukban. Farrukban was also the name of 
one of the Ispahbads of Tabaristan, who ruled from 709 to 
722 A. C. (Houtsma, E. I. II. 69 ; Browne, Tr. of Isfandyar’s 
History of Tabaristan, 99). Farrukan or Farrukban was, in 
fact, a very common name at this time and Justi gives 
details about no less than iwerty well-known men who bore 
it. Iranien Namenbuch 94^5), ‘Sanjari’ is an error for 
‘Sijizi’, i.e. of ’Sijistan’ or ‘Sistan.’ 

II. 175,11.3 and 2 f. f. For ^Sanjaris’ read Sijizis, and so 
also at 1 176^ 1. 4. (See J. H. 167 i^iid 
11 note}« 
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IL 176, U 18. Rusah 

There is a veritable plethora of variants, Ratbal, Ratbil, 
Rasal, Ratsal, Ranbal, Zanbil, Runabil, etc. As the name 
occurs continuously in the Arab Chronicles in some corrupt 
shape or other, for more than two hundred years beginning 
from A. H. 43, it seems clear that it was not the name of an 
individual, but the designation of a dynasty or a hereditary 
regal title. The Arab writers give one and the same name, 
Rotbil, Ratbal, Ranbal etc. to the ‘Kabul Shah’ or the Shah 
of Sijistan throughout this period of more than two centuries. 
H. H. Wilson thought it must be Ratanpal (Elliot’s note, 417 
post), while Raverty could not make up his mind between 
Ratanpal [Ratna-pala] and Ranapala (N. A. 62), but neither 
of these emendations has found favour with other writers. 
It seems unprofitable to indulge in further conjectures, but 
it may be permissible to offer the suggestion that it may be 
J>)>; Ran-zabal or Rai-zabal, i.e, Rana or Rai of Zabul, 
the old name of Sistan. Toramana, the father of Mihirakula 
and the leader of the White Huns of Zabul who conquered 
Sind and Malwa about 500 A.C., is often styled Toramana 
Jauvula. The name of ‘Rajuvula’ or ‘Ranjubula’ is found 
on Indo-Scythian coins (Smith, I. M. C. I. 56 note, 191 and 
196) and there are monetary issues of the Ephthalites also 
in the name of Shah Zobola, ‘Shahi Jabula,* ‘Shahi Janabula’ 
or ^Shahi Jabuvla’. (Cunningham, Coins of the Later Indo- 
Scythians, 96-97 and 108-110). It is possible that the clue 
to the ‘Rusal’ puzzle lies here and that under it is disguised 
some such name or title as ‘Ra-juvala’, ‘Rai Jabula,’ or Rano 
Jabula’, i.e. King of Jabul, Janul or Zabul. It is possible 
that the name of the country itself is eponymous and that 
‘Jauvula’ or 2k>bola was the name of some old Ephthalite 
king of great renown. (Ib. 108-9). Indeed, the namecRaju- 
vala or Ranjubula seems to be older than the rise of the 
IBphthalites and some coins on which it is inscribed have 
been assigned to an Indo-Scythian Mahaksbtrapa who reigned 
abosit 110 B.O. (Smith, Joe. oil. 196). 

181, 1. 2. *The Chief of Qhaani, Abu ‘Ali Kubak’ Recte, 

Lawik, 
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ll. l89, foot cote. It appears from a statement . . 

Indigo was, in the old days, a highly-prized substance^ 
and Pliny says that it used to sell for twenty Denarii the 
pound. (Tr. Philemon Holland. II. 531). Baihaqi states 
that Sultan Mas'ud sent, on one occasion, twenty-five thou¬ 
sand mans of indigo along with other presents to the Khalif 
of Baghdad and the members of his court. (361, 1. 10). 
Mr. W. H. Moreland thinks that this Man must be the small 
Jfa7i of only two pounds, as having regard to the scale on 
which the trade in indigo was carried on and the great money 
value of the artic'e, twenty-five thousand mans or twenty- 
two tons of indigo would be a very substantial figure for 
those days. (‘Notes on Indian Maunds' in Ind. Ant. LX. 
1931, p 202). 

Daulatshah also relates that when Sultan Mahmud 
sought to make tardy reparation for his piggardliness to 
Firdausi, he sent him twelve camehloads of indigo. Unlucki¬ 
ly, the beasts arrived at one gate of Tus only when the poet’s 
coffin was being carried out of the town by another gate. 
( Tazkiray ed. Browne, 54). 

The point of the anecdote in the text is not very clear. 
The name of the minister was not Hasan Maimandi but 
Ahmad ibn Hasan Maimandi. When the father of the scamp 
begged the Vazir to forgive his son, because the son was an 
Ahmaq, (fool), whose name was Ahmad, he would seem 
to have unwittingly alluded to the vulgar gibe or word-play, 
that “Every Ahmad is an Ahmaq,” i.e. Fool. See the version 
in Nizamu-d-din, J. H. III. xi. i., p. 222. 

H. 393, I. 14. Destruction of robbers by Sultan Mas'ud, 

This story can be traced to the Siyasatnama of 
Nizamu-Lmulk, the Vazir of Malik Shah Seljuqi, which was 
oordposed in 485 H. 1092 A. C.—long before ’Awfi’s Jawami'a. 
The anecdote which follows about the poisoned apples w 
also related there, but with many variations. (Ed. Schefen;, 
68-65 ; Bombay litb. Pt. i. 69-78). As Mas’ud was governor 
Cif Herat about'408 H. (Z. A, 74, 1. 18), the first story must 
rdath to that period. lo the Tarikh-i-Ouzida and the 
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Majalis (606 post), the hero of the apples anecdote k 
Mahmud himself, but there is no real difference, as the 
Prince Mas’ud was appointed Governor of Iraq by Sultan 
Mahmud soon after its conquest in 420 A. H. Mahmud was 
king, Mas’ud his lieutenant or viceroy and it is even said in 
the T. N. by Minhaj that Mahmud ‘‘placed Mas’ud on the 
throne of that country.” (272 infra), 

II. 193, 1. 18. In the desert of Khabis . 

on the highway, 

Khabis lies on the edge of the Great Persian Desert 
(called Lut), which separates Kirman from Khurasan. 
(Dames, Baloch Race, 31, 33). It was the northern sub- 
district of Bardasir, one of the five divisions of the Kirman 
province. Lat. 30''-26' N., Long. 67°-42' E. (L. E. C. 299, 
322). The Kuch (written Qufs by others) were a lawless 
and most truculent Kurdish tribe which dwelt in the 
mountains of Kirman from very early times, down to the 
seventh century of the Hijra. They, are said to have been 
finally exterminated only by Qutb-d-din, the Qara Khitai 
ruler of Kirman, who reigned between 651-666 H. (Tarikh4* 
Ouzida, Gihh Series, 180, 399, 418, 630). They had been 
severely trounced and almost decimated before by ’Azudu-d- 
daula Dilami also, (J. H. 80 note). 

There are two places called Tabas and it is far from 
easy to decide which of the two is meant. (1) Tabas-i-Gilaki 
or Tabas-i-Tamr, t.c. Tabas of the Date. It lies on the 
border of the Great Desert of Lut, where many of the roads 
meet, for which reason Baladhuri calls it the ‘Gate of 
Khurasan.’ (L. E. C. 369-60). It is also described as a 
town in the Desert between Nishapur, Ispahan and Kirman. 
(Ain. Tr. III. 67 note). Lat. 33'^-40' N., Long. 66®-54' E. 
But the Tabas of the text, the place to which some of the 
persons attached to the mission fled after the attack k, 
probably, the other Tabas— Tabas-i-Unnab, Tabas of the 
Jujubes or Tabas-i-Masinan, which lies some fifty miles east 
of‘Birjand (L. E. C. 361-2) and two inarches from Qain. 
(Istakhri, loc, cit. 285, 1. 10). Lat, 33° N., Long. 60° B. 
Khabis, Birjand and the two places called Tabas are shown 
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in the map prefixed to Holdioh’s Gates of India. See also 
Houtsma, E. I. IV. 682. 

II. 196, L 14. He showed. . to account. 

There is some blundeiing here. The same story is 
translated again by Dowson from the Zinatu-l-Majalis (512 
injra), where the sentence runs thus : “Among these, he 
supported Abu Sulial Kaziki, whom he pitted against the 
good Khwaja, ’Abdu-r-Eazzaq, son of (Ahmad) Hasan 
Maimaudi,*' and it appears to bo more correob. At any rate, 
this Tuman could never have quarrelled with Ahmad 
Maimandi, as the latter had died so long ago as 424 A. H., 
17 years before the accession of ’Abdu-r-Rashid. The person 
‘suspended and called to account’ was really ’Abdu-r- 
Razzaq his son and it is the latter who is said in the Zinat 
to have been dismissed and heavily fined by ’Abdu-r*Rashid. 
The father and son have been mixed up with each other 
in the version of the ptory in this part of the volume. 
Mubarak Marde’s sobriquet should perhaps be read as 
Merv.’ Baziki or ‘Razihi’ 

also is dubious as Abu Sahl is always styled ’Zauzani by 
Baihaqi. Can it be a miswriting of Bajizi which is used 
as a term of reproach for a Shi’a as a heretic ? 

Dowson says here and also at 511 post, that he was 
unable to find this story in the Mss. of the JawamVa which 
he had used. But it does occur in those which were consulted 
by Dr. Nizamu-d-din, J. H. Introdution, 63. 

II, 201, ?. 9. ‘Wasa Abhir’s property worth ten lacs of 
Rupees.’ Delete ‘Rupees.’ ’Awfi could not 
have used the word. 

II. 201, 1, 16. from foot. ‘The most generous king, the staff 
of the world and supporter of religion,’ This 
is only a literar and uncalled—for translation 
of Qutbu-d-dun^ wa'd Din. 

II. 202,1. 16. Abu Bihan ... called Sharu. 

Read *8harvaJ The last letter in the name is a consonant 
and the *aniinal^ is the Sanskrit ‘Sharabha,’ a mythical 
^blea6t which is desetibed as a lien with an elephant’s truck. 
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.The FuraDio story is that when the Narasimba avatar a£ 
Vishnu bad destroyed the giant liiranyakashipu, his fury 
was so great that it began to destroy the whole world. The 
gods api)ealed to Shiva, who then transformed himself into 
the‘Sharabha,* the terror of the Hon. Vishnu then changed 
himself into the Gandabherunda—another mythical monster 
apparently resembling a double-headed eagle, which can 
devour the ‘Sharabha,’ the elephant and all living creatures. 
*Awfi’s paraphrase of Alberuni^s account is not quite 
accurate. The animal is said by Alberuni to be found, not 
in the country “east of the Ganges’* or in “the forests of 
Oudh,” but in “the plains of the Konkan called Dang.” 
(Sachau’s Tr. I. 203 ; see also E. D. I. 61). is a 
misreading of Konkan. Dr. Nizamu-d-din’s Ms. of 

’Awfi’s JawamVa also reads ‘Konkan* and ‘Danak* (Introd. 
p. 37 ; IV. xxiii. No. 2057, p. 257), but his gloss that ‘Danak’ 
is a “sea-coast place situated to the south of Samhita in 
India,” is incomprehensible and founded on some misappre¬ 
hension or inadvertent error. The Dang is a wild forest- 
region now included in the Khandesh district of the Bombay 
Presidency. It is shown in Constable 31 D a, 

II. 205, 1. 4. ‘Sabi, the historian of Kabas* Read Qahus, 

II. 212, I, 7 f. f. ‘Qiwanu-I-mulk, Ruhu-d-din Hamza.* Read 
RuknU’d-din. (F. I. 58, 1. 3). The mistake is 
committed again at 219, 1. 7 f. f. 

II. 215, 1. 8 from foot. The Rai of Ajmer . appears 

obscurely indicated. 

Hasan Nizami is at times so intoxicated with the fumes 
of his own magniloquence that his speech is po more than a 
stutter, and Elliot appears to have been unable to make much 
sense out of his verbiage. It may be therefore pertinent to 
eite the following statement from the Hammira Mahakavya* 
*When Udayara ja, a great friend and ally of Prithviraja, heard 
of his captivity, he set down before Delhi and besieged it. 
During the siege, a courtier of the Ghori Sultan suggested to 
his master that it would be becoming on his part to release 
the Chauhan. M’uizzu-d-din, it is saidj was So inoensed 
the proposal that he denounced th^ adf isei is i ttaitor 
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ordered Prithvi Raja to be imprisoned in the citadel, where 
a few days afterwards, he breathed his last." (Ed. Kirtane, 
Introd. 20-21). Can this have been the obscure intrigue of 
the text ? 

II 217, I, 9 from foot. The accursed Jalxvan . 

aininst Hansi* 

The name is a puzzle. It has been conjecturally inter¬ 
preted as ‘a body of Jats.* But this will not bear to be 
looked into, because, as Elliot points out in the note, the 
singular is used throughout, and Jatwan himseif is explicitly 
staled to have been killed. Elliot seeks to evade the difficulty 
suggesting that Jatwan must be supposed to have been 
“a mere leader of the Jat tribe which still maintains its 
position in the neighbourhood of the seems of action". But 
this quibble or supposition has not found much favour. I 
venture to think that is a mistranscription of 

Cluihwan^ The insurgent was a Chauhan, a member of the 
same tribe to which Prithvi Raja belonged, perhaps one of 
his paladins. Hasan Nizami did not know his name or had 
not troubled to ascertain it. It was enough for him that he 
came of the same ‘accursed stock* as the ‘Kola Pithaura.* 

This confusion between and is not uncommon 
in Mss. On E. D. III. 109 and also on 245, Dowson and the 
B. I. text of Barani's Tarikh-i Firaz Shahi read ‘Jatwan* 
[Jats], (65, 1. 4 f. f,; 483, 1. 4 f. f.) but the T, A, (104, 1. 8) 
and F. (I. 137, 1. 4 f. f.) write ‘Chauhan* in the counterpart 
passages. Jatwan is said to have wrested the fort of Hansi 
from its Musalman commander. Now we know that Hariana 
—the district round Hansi and Hisar—had been under the 
sway of the Chaubans for many years before this and the 
fket is explicitly mentioned in two inscriptions of V. S. 1337 
(1280 A.C.) and 1384 (1327 A.C.), in which it is stated that 
several generations of Chauhans had ruled there before the 
Muhammadan oonquest. (J. A. S. B. XLIII. 104; Epig^ Ind. 
¥* App. p. 34; Ihid. L 03). A very large number of Chauhans 
are still found on Hie site of their old kingdom near Karn^ 
iud Ambalav i*. (I. 61,1. 11) makes Jatwan one of tbe retar 
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states that he fled to Gujarat after this defeat by Aibak in 
689 H., although Hasan Nizami explicitly declares that he 
was killed. Elsewhere again, F. avers that Jatwan was the 
Commader-in-Chief of the Kaja of Anhilwar and that he was 
routed and killed in attempting to repel Qutbu-d-din from 
before the fort of Anhilwara two years later in 591 H, (I. 62, 

I. 3). He does not cite any authority and his assertions 
cannot be accepted as they are in conflict with the contem¬ 
porary chronicle. In the C.H. I. Jatwan is made “the leader 
of an army of Jats” who owed allegiance to Raja Bhim, but 
F.'s statements about his escape and flight are rejected and 
he is said to have lost his life at this time. (III. 41). 

IT. 218, /. 3. The soldiers of Islam . 

borders of ^ogar. 

“The Bagar tract stretches from the south and south-west 
of Sirsa along the western border of Hissar district through 
Sirsa, Fathabad, Hissar and Bhiwani, gradually widening 
towards the south.’^ (I. G. XIII. 149). The southern and 
eastern parts of modern Bikaner are included in this sandy 
region. (/6. VIII. 20). Hansi was the capital of Hariana, 
which w'as a part of Bagar. It was in the centre of the old 
Chauhan kingdom of Sapadalaksha, or Siwalik. (I. A. XLI. 
17-19). 

II. 219 and note. The rebellion of Hiraj, . Rai 

of Ajmer• 

The real name is neither Hiraj nor Dhiraj, nor Bhuraj or 
Bahraj as Raverty (T. N. Tr. 617 note) will have it, but 
Hariraja. This is now known from the Prithviraja Kavya^ 
a Sanskrit poem written by a contemporary Kashmiri author. 
(J. R. A. S. 1913, pp. 275, 278-9). According to another work 
also, the Hammira Maha^Kavya —a poetical biography of 
Hammira Chauhan of Ranthambor, composed by Nayaohandra 
Sari about 1430 A. C.—Hariraj was the brother of Prithviraj. 
On hearing of his death, he abandoned himself to despair, took 
no thought of the government and passed his time in the com* 
pany of women and musicians. But when Shihabu-d-din 
invaded his oountiry, he performed l&e Sak and ascended ^ 
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funaral pile with all tho mexzibers of his family. (Kirtane’s 
Edit. Introd. 21-22). 

II. 220, 1. 17. The son of Rai Piihaura . sent . 

haJ been cast in moulds etc* 

The name of this son is said, by Nayachandra Suri, to 
have been Govindaraja but others give it as Rainsi. The 
things sent were not ‘melons’ but kettle drums. Fakhruddin 
Mubarakshah also states that there were four Kharhuzas 
which weighed three hundred mans and that Qutbu-d-din sent 
them all to the Sultan M’uizzu-d-din Sam, who presented one 
of them to his brother Ghiyasu-d-din. The latter had it con¬ 
veyed to Herat and the Jam'i Mosque in that town was 
constructed out of the proceeds of the Kharbuza, (Ed. Ross, 
22-23). A similar statement is found also in Minhaj’s T. N. 
(91,1. 8 f. f.=Raverty, Tr. 404). The word does not 
here mean ‘melons’, but ‘kettle drums’ or Nagaras shaped like 
melons, and Minhaj speaks of them as ‘golden drums.’ 

A is, according to the Ghiyasu’l-Lughatt a *a 

great drum or Naqara.^ 

II. 224,1. 13. Hisamu-d^din Vlbak. 

The right reading is ‘Ughlabak’ as in the T. N. Bibl. 
Ind. text, 178,1. 10, and at 305 infra. Raverty has Aghulbak 
(Tr. T. N. 627) and he is followed in the C. H. I. (III. 42). 

Hisamu-d-din is mentioned by ’Awfi in the Jawami'aud^ 
Hikayat and the title is read there as ‘Aghlabak.’ ’Awfi 
says that Hisamu-d-din was falsely accused by Jamal Parsai 
and Qazi Muhammad Gardezi of extortion in connection 
with the affairs of Miyana [Bayana?] and that when those 
charges were found, on investigation by Nizamu-l-Mulk 
Junaidi, the Prime Minister of lltutimisb, to be baseless, the 
slanderers were publicly disgraced. (J. H. III. xix, 9=No. 
1729, p. 228). . Ughli in Turk! is said to mean ‘Prince’ or 
‘General’ and the title may signify ‘Chief of Princes or 
Generals’. 

n. 225,/. 13. Jihtar, supported., ... ,,,of DeUi. 

Ellidt notes that the name is written ‘Jihtar* and ‘Jhitar.’ 

1 submit that it stands for ‘Jaitra Sinha’-~<^a form which 
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occurs, not infrequently, in the dyimstio lists of Hindu prln* 
cipalities. In the C.H.I. HI. 43, and Raverty’s Tr. of the 
T. N. (519 note), he is called *Jhat Rai,* but this is an im-* 
possible narae for a Hindu. There is a somewhat similar 
name in the Chachnama, where it is spelt variously as 
‘Jhatra,’ ‘Chatera’ (E.DJ, 141 and note), ‘Jetar’ or ‘Chitra’ 
(Kalich Beg’s Translation, 31) and this may be meant for 
some such form as Jaitra (Sinha) or ‘Chhatra’ (Sinha). In 
any case, Jhat Rai, Jihtar are alike untenable. It is not 
easy, in the absence of any other clue than the name, to 
identify the person meant, but the conjecture may be offered 
that this ‘Jihtar’ may be the Maharajaputra Jayanta Sinha 
of an inscription at Bhinmal, which is dated in V.S. 1239- 
1183 A.C. (B G.I. i. 470, 474). There is a temptation to 
identify him also with the Jaitsi Paramar of Abu whose 
daughter’s beauty is said by the bards to have been the 
cause of the disastrous feud between Bhima Chalukya and 
Prithvi Raja. (Forbes, Ras Mala, Ed. 1924, I. 202 note and 
215). But the tale told by Chand Bardai seems to be a 
fiction, and the existence of Jaitra Paramara is more than 
doubtful. This Jayanta Sinha of Bhinmal was the Chauhan 
ruler of Nadol who reigned there between c. 1249 and 1262 
V.S. = 1192 and 1205 A.O. He was the son of Kelbana, eleven 
of whose inscriptions ranging from 1221 to 1249 V.S =1164 
to 1192 A.C. have come to light. (Epigr. Ind. XI. 46-62). 
Jayantsinha was succeeded by his son Udayasinha who was 
Raja of Jhalor and ruled circa V.S. 1262 to 1306=1205 
to 1249 A.C. {Ibid, 73; Tessitori, Bardic Survey of Rajpu- 
iana, J.A.S.B. 1914, pp. 406-7. See also my note on 1, 16^ 
p. 236 infra)- 

II. 226, 1, 24. They marched towards Thangar. 

This name is written Thankar, Bhankar tad Bhangat 
at 297 and 304 infra. Ranking (B. I. 51, Tr. I. 71 note) and 
the writer of the Article on Budaon in the I. G. are mistakta 
in identifying it with Bangarh near Budaun. F. (I. 59, 1. 2[) 
asserts, in his characteristically careless way, that it is nolr 
known as Bayana and Raverty has reiterated and dmemi- 
nat^d the error. (T. N. Tr. 471 note). JS«t Thangar 
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^Tahangarh,’ a fort lying about 15 miles south of Soyana, 
(Seeley, Road Book of India, 19). Minhaj states that it waa 
in the country of Bayana. (304 infra), Tt was built by 
Tahanpal [Tribhuvanapala] Jadon, the ancestor of the Rajas 
of Karauli. (I. G. XV. 27). The contemporary writer 
Fakhru-d-din Mubarak Shah calls it Tahank(g?)iri, 

and says it was taken in 592 H. ( TariJch, Ed. Ross, 23, 1. 5 
f. f.). Tahangarh is now in the State of Karauli and lies 
24 miles north of Karauli town. Bayana is now in the 
State of Bharatpur. (I. G. XV. 27, 34). The Raja of Bhangar 
[Recte Tahangar] is mentioned in the Tarlkh-i-Mubarakshahi 
also. (E D. IV. 62, 1. 9. f. f. q, u. my note). Tahangarh was 
a place of importance even in Babur’s days and is mentioned 
by him in his Tiizuk* (B. N. Tr. 638). It is marked in the 
Oxford Indian School Atlas of John Bartholomew, PI. 24, 
and also in the I. G. Atlas, Pl. 34, E. 2. The local pronun¬ 
ciation now seems to be Timangarh. 

II. 229, last line. The people*-** . Mount Abu. 

‘Rai Karan’ is called ‘Kunwar Pal’ in the C. H* I. III. 43, 
but contemporary inscriptions of the Gujarat Chalukyas and 
other ruling dynasties now enable us to restore both the 
names correctly, is an error for Kirat, f.c.» 

Kirtipala Chauhan of Nadole, who is known to have wrested 
Jalor from its former rulers, the Paramaras. (I. Q, 
XIV. 301). 

The Chauhans of Nadole were a branch of the ruling 
family of Sambhar and were feudatories of the Gujarat 
Chalukyas. The first king of Nadole was Lakshmana, a 
younger son of Vakpatiraja. One of his descendants, Asaraja 
had a son Alhana who had two sons, Kelhana and Kirtipala. 
Several of their inscriptions dated in the 13th century 
V. S. have been found. (Epig. Ind. XT. 72,77; Vaidya, 
H. M. H. I. III. 302 ; G. H. Ojha’s Hindi Tr. of Tod’s Rajas- 
than, 40 ; Ray, D. H. N. I. 1123-1132). 

Udayasinha his grandson submitted to Iliutimish (236 
infra) about 1215 A. C* Darabars is Dharavarsha Paramari% 
Chief of Abu, who was the son of Yashodhaval. He was tb^ 
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general of the Gujarat army both in the battle of 1178 and 
of 1197 A. C. The Paramara rulers of Abu had been feuda¬ 
tories of the Gujarat Chalukyas ever since the reign of 
Siddharaja (1094-1143 A. C.), if not earlier. (B. G. I. i. 160). 
Fifteen contemporary epigraphs prove that Dharavarsha 
ruled at Abu from 1163 to 1218 A. C. as the feudatory of 
four Kings of Gujarat. (Ojha, /oc. c/7. 384 ; Vaidya, /. c. HI. 
301-2; Duff, C. I. 175, 220; Ras Mala, I. 225, 255; I. A. XL 
220 : LVl. 47.48). 

F. gives the names of the leaders of the Gujarat army as 
*Walan and Darabsi’ (I. 62, 1. 9 f. f.). ‘Walan* must be a 
miswriting of or ^>6, Pahlan, the short form of 

Prahladanadeva—the younger brother of Dharavarsha. The 
town of Pablanpur near Abu is said to have been founded by 
and named after this Prahladana or Pahlan Deva. (Forbes, 
/oc. c/7. 261-2). ‘Darabsi’ is only a perversion of Dhara¬ 
varsha. 

The battle is said to have taken place on Sunday, the 
13th of Rab’iu-l-awwal 593 A.H. The Julian equivalent of 
13th Rab’i 1, Iltsabiy 3rd February 1197, was a Monday. 
The date given may have been the 18th according to the 
‘Hilali,’ the ‘Ruyyat’ or orthodox system, as it was a 
Sunday. 

II. 231, /. 19. His Dlwan,*^** .... 

so easily, 

F. (I. 62, last line) calls him *Jadah Dev’ , The 

real name was probably Baj Deva or Vaj Deva. We know 
that Bach Deva or Bachharaja or Vachharaja [Vatsaraja] w’as 
the prime minister or Amatya of Parmardideva ‘the accursed 
Parmar* of this author. He was a poet and wrote six dramas 
entitled Rupaka Shalkam, which have been published in the 
Gaikawada’s Oriental Series. Bacchon, a small town about 
fifteen miles north-east of Ajaigarh, is said to have been found¬ 
ed by this Baj Deva or Bachha Raj and an inscription dated 
V. S. 1376 (1320 A. C.) has also been found near an old tank 
in which the town is called Vacchiun. (I. 6. V. 130). Baj, 
Bachha, Vacliha are vernacular forms of the Sanskrit Vatsa, 
Calf. 
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II. 231, I, 12 from foot. On Monday . 

[Kalanjar surrendered^. 

20th Rajab 599 H. = 4th April l203, Friday. 

8th Rajab o99 H. = 23rd March 1203, Sunday. 

20th Rajab 598 H. = 15th April 1202, Monday, 

Fakhru-d-din Mubarakshah puts the event into 599 H. 
(24.1. 1 f. f.) and so does F. (I- 62, 1. 4. f. f.). T. A. and B. 
do not specify the year. The I. G. (XIV. 312) and Mr. 
Vincent Smith (0. H. I. 222) vote for 1203 A. C. but Sir 
Wolseley Haig favours 1202 (C. H. I. III. 47). If 599 H. is 
right, the correct date must be 8th (not 20th) Rajab {Ruyyat) 
599 H. = Monday, 24th March 1203 and are often 

confused in the Semitic script and 20th Rajab may be an 
error for 8th Rajab [Ruyyat]^ But the week-day works out 
correctly with 20th Rajab, [Hisabt] 598 also. 

II. 233,2. 11. lie went .... 

standard* 

‘Amir-i-Dad* (Chief Justiciary) was the designation of his 
office and Hasan only and not ‘Dad Hasan’ was his personal 
name. The Amir-i-Dad was also called ‘Dadbak’ at this 
period, just as the ‘Ariz* was also called Mir-i-’Arz or 
‘Arzbegi.’ Barani says Nizamuddin was the Innr-i-Dad of 
Sultan Mu’izzu-d din#Kaiqubad (T. F. 148,1. 12) and he speaks 
of him elsewhere as Dadbak (126, 1. 5=E. D. III. 120), which 
shows that the two official titles are identical. The same 
author states that Malik Taju-d-din Traqi was Am/r-IDad-I 
Lashkar, Judge-Advocate-General of the Army, in the reign of 
‘Alau-d-din Khalji. (358,1.1; 361. 1. 17). 

II. 234, note. (Tbertver) . ... 

eastern bank* 

It is more correctly described as the ‘River o/Sodra,’ 
just as the Ravi is spoken of as the ‘River o/ Lahore’ 
and it is arguable that the town was founded and named ajUr 
the river. The old Hindu name of the Chinab was Chandra- 
bhaga and Abul Fazl says that it is made up of two streams, 
the Chaadra and the Bhaga, which unite near Khatwar 
IKLishtwar]. {Ain* Tr. II. 310). ’Utbi speaks of it as the 
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‘Chandraha’ (E. D. II. 41) and so also Baihaqi (76. 120 ; Text, 
328, 1. 3) and Alberuni (E. D. I. 68 ; Tr. Sacbau, I. 206, 259), 
The mutation of the Sanskrit ‘Cha’ into ‘S* or ‘Sh* is very 
common and Chandraha would become Sandraba, Sandra, 
Sondra and Sodra. The town of Jandaruz (Cbandrur or 
Chandrawar) which was on the banks of the river of Jandarud 
(the Chandra-rud, i.e. Chand-ab or Chin-ab) is mentioned by 
Ibn Hauqal (E. D. I. 40), and this is most probably no other 
than the town of Sodra. Sodra must have been originally 
Chandrapura, then Chandrawar, Chandror, Sandror and Sodra 
by the metathesis of the vowel. Sangwan which is said to 
be within the broders of Multan ma}^ be Sanawan in Muzaffar- 
garh, Punjab, q. v. Constable, 24 D b. 

II. 236, L 3. Some impious ... 

[M'uizzU‘d'din Sam], 

The word used in the original is (RaverU^ T. N. 

Tr. 485 note) which indicates that in this author’s opinion as 
well as in that of Minhaj, who speaks of them as ^^>lJi 

‘Malahida Fidais or desperadoes’ (T. N. Text, 124, 11. 2, 3), 
the assassins were Fidais of the Batini or Ism’ailiya order. 
M’uizzu-d-din Sam had been at war with these heretics 
throughout his life. He had driven them out of Multan in 
571 H, (T. N. 243 post) and in 595 H., he had routed and 
expelled them from Khurasan, where they had established 
their sway. The sect, had developed assassination into a fine 
art and Yule gives a list of nearly twenty distinguished men— 
Khalifs, Ruling Princes and their Vazirs (including two 
Europeans, Raymond Count of Tripoli and Conrad of Mont- 
ferrat, titular King of Jerusalem)—who were murdered by its 
emissaries in the course of the century intervening between 
1092 and 1191 A. C. (Tr. Marco Polo, I. 145) and there is still 
another long list of their victims in Browne L. H. P II. 311-2). 
Baizawi (E. D. II. 258) and Hajji Dabir also state that the 
assassins were Malahidas of the Ism’aili sect. (Z. W. 682, 1. 16). 

Firishta is chiefly responsible for the dissemination of the 
error that the assassins were Ghakkars. He has been follow¬ 
ed by Eiphinstone (p. 367), Thomas (C. P. K. B. 12) and 
others. B ut his account is enriched with so many adrenit- 
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tious details, that it looks more like a dramatic reconstruction 
of the scene by a poet or painter than real »history. The 
number of the conspirators was, if we are to believe him, just 
twenty. One of them wounded the Sultan’s gatekeeper with 
a knife and fled and when the other attendants were all 
gathered round him, some others cut open the tent in which 
M*uizzii-d din was lying down and inflicted just twenty-two 
knife-wounds upon his person. (I. 60, 1. 7). F. does not state 
his autho^it5^ But it would appear that the idea of ascribing 
the assassination to the Gakkhars is not older than the 16th 
century. Yahiya bin* Abdu-l-Latif who wrote the Labbu-t- 
tawiirikh in 1641 A. C. seems to have said that the conspi¬ 
rators were ‘Hindi Fidais\ Qazi Ahmad Ghaffari 

who compiled the Mushh-i-Jahanara in 972 H. then turned 
this phrase into ‘Khokar Fidais* (cited in Elliot, 

Bibliographical Index to the Historians of Muhammadan India, 
1849 Persian Extracts, pp. 34, 37). This was followed in the 
T. A. (20, 1. 1) and the Tarikh-i Alfi (T. N. Tr. 486 note). 
F. then copied this gratuitous conjecture, but at the same 
time perverted the name ‘Khokhar’ into ‘Gakkhar*. The 
Gakkhars are not mentioned by any of the older historians 
and Iheir name occurs for the first time only in the Memoirs 
of Babur (16th century). Most modern ethnologists are 
agreed that the two tribes are quite distinct. (Raverty, T. N. 
Tr. 465 Note), See also Mr. H. A. Rose’s Art, in the Ind. 
Ant. XXXVI (1907), p. 4. 

11. 237, I 10 from foot. This army . 

{thejamna Garden)^ 

So also in the T. N. (Text, 170,1. 12; 323 infra), where 
the battle is said to have been fought in the plains of 
the Jumna, but the better copies have and this is the 
preferable reading. (Raverty, Tr. 606 and note). See also 
my note on 357,1. 10, post^ 

II. 238, h 16. Udi SaA.. ... ...©y Jalewar- 

We may safely identify this Udi Sah with Udaya Stnba 
"Uhabamana (Chauhan), who i% called ruler of JavaUprm 
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[Jalor] in the Kolophon of a Manuscript of the Vibekn-viloaa 
of Jinadatta, who flourished under him about 1220 A. C* 
Udaya Sinha was the grandson of the Kirtipala Chauhan of 
Nadole—Rai Karan of p. 230 ante —and ruled between 1206 
and 1249 A. C. He was a contemporary of Viradhavala 
Vaghela of Dholka and Viradhavala’s son Virama was married 
to Ddayasinha’s daughter. (Bhandarkar, Report on the Search 
for Sanskrit Mss. 1883-4, p. 156; I. A. VI. 190; B. G. I. i 
474-6; Duff, G. I. 179, 185; Epig. Ind. XI. 65-57). 

II. 239, 1. 18. [Shamsu-J-Jin Iltuiimlsh] . 

Shaww^l 612 H- 

This was Monday^ 25th January, 1216 A. C. Minhaj says 
the battle was fought near Narain or Tarain, 324 infra. 
Samand may be Samana in Patiala, which lies about 40 miles 
north-west of Tarain or Tirauri. 

II. 241, 1 . 22, Conquest of Kale war Gwalior) . Bchar 

and Barah^ 

Barh (or Barr, as Thornton calls it) is a town on the 
right bank of the Ganges, 44 miles east of Dinapore, which 
last is 10 miles west of Patna. Constable, 29 A c. It is 
now the headquarters of the north-eastern sub-division of 
the same name in Patna district. (I, G. VII. 16). Bakhtyarpur 
which is named after Muhammad-i-Bakhtyar is now in Barh. 

I. G. 8. n. 

II. 242, 1. 20. N asirii-d-din died . . . 

whirlpool oj death. 

Whether Qubacha was drowned by accident or by design 
is not quite clear. The author’s words are equivocal and 
may imply either death by misadventure or deliberate suicide. 
Minhaj states explicitly (304 infra) that “he drowned himself 
in the Indus” (Text, 144,1. 15), F. 

merely says that he “got into a boat and was drowned in 
the sea (or river)” (I. 66, 1. 7) and the T. A. (28, 1. 7 f. f) is 
even more obscure. It may be therefore pertinent to draw 
attention to the fact that ’Awfi speaks not only of his having 
deliberately committed suicide, but quotes a RuVai which 1^ 
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is said to have recited, before throwing himself into the river. 
The verses are : 

oU i ^ / 

^^ ^ Cl ^ ^ 

4 ^ T ^ jfc J * 

• I . • » « 

l) ^ 0 

The quatrain is cited on the authority of *Awfl by Hajji 
Dabir also. (Z. W. IL 696, 11. 22-3). 

In view of the explicit declarations of these contemporary 
authors—both of whom had been in the service of Qubacha— 
it seems safe to hold that Qubacha did commit /e/o de se* 
It should be noted that Minhaj mentions the event in two 
passages and the second is even more emphatic than the Hrst 
3^ 1; y (173, 1. 11). Raverty 

translates it thus: ‘-He threw himself from the walls of the 
for trees of Bhakarin to the waters of the Panj-ab and 
drowned himself^* (p. 614). Minhaj and *Awfi were both 
present on the spot and the latter gives the exact date of 
the suicide as Thursday, 19th Jumadi II, 625 H. (202 ante^. 
The Hijri date corresponds to Friday, 26th May 1228 A. C. 

The question is left open in the C. H. 1. (III. p. 54) and 
no opinion is pronounced, but the contemporary evidence 
points clearly to premeditated self-immolation and not to 
accident or misadventure. The non-committal verdicts of the 
later compilers carry little or no weight, as they had no other 
contemporary sources of information than those we possess. 

II. 246, 1. 14. Hijra 160iA*T3* 776% Conquest of the town 
of Barada. 

Biladuri also mentions an expedition by boats against 
Narand ot Barbad or >>;!;) in the days of the Khalif 

Mansur, who reigned from 136 to 158 A. H. (E. D. I. 127), 
Elliot notes that the Manuscript in the British Museum reads 
*Barbad* and surmises that 'Barbad’ may be the Barda Hill 
district of Jaitwar near Porbandar in Katbiawad. (E. D« L 
125, 444). Alberuni states that soon after Mansura waa 
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founded, Banka, a disaffected subject of 'Balaba’ (Valabhi), 
persuaded the Arab ford of Mansura to send a naval expedi* 
tion against that town. The king of ‘Balaba’ was killed in 
a night attack and his people and town were destroyed, 
Alberani gives no date, but as Mansura was founded about 
750 A. C. and as the latest Valabhi copper-plate is dated in 
766 A. C., it has been suggested that this expedition to 
‘Barbad’ which was despatched by sea in 776 A. C. may be 
the one referred to by Alberuni. Dr. Bhagvanlal Indraji 
tells us that in some Jaina chronicles, the destruction of 
Valabhi is said to have taken place in the year 826 of some 
Era, which he thinks must be that of Vikrama, i e, in 
770 A. C. (B. G. I. i. 94-6 and note). But the two dales do 
not exactly tally and the whole question is enveloped in 
doubt. The Hindu accounts give several other conflicting and 
discordant dates for the destruction of Valabhi which are 
cited by Tr. Bhagvanlal, but which it would be infructuous to 
repeat here, as they really lead nowhere. The actual cause 
of the destruction of the town of Valabhi also—fire, flood 
or foreign invasion—has been the subject of dispute and 
the truth seems past flnding out, as nothing decisive can 
be inferred from the ruins on the spot. 

II. 249, L 15. He fined .. 20000 dirhams. 

’Utbi says, (Text, 363, 1. 3=E. D. II. 32) that the 
amount was twenty thousand thousand dirhams. Gardezi 
states that Abu-l-Futuh Da’ud bin Nasr was compelled to 
pay a tribute of twenty thousand thousand dirhams annually. 
(Z. A. 97, last line). Mahmud’s dirhams were silver pieces 
weighing from about 40 to 50 grs. (Rodgers, Catalogue of 
Coins in the Indian Museum, Part IV ; Catalogue of Dr. 
White King’s Collection of Coins. Part III. Sect. XXIV), 
20000 dirhams would have contained only about as much 
silver as 6000 of our rupees, which appears to be an absurdly 
small war-indemnity for a kingdom like that of Multan—a 
kingdom which is said by Mas’udi, though with some 
exaggeration, to have contained 120000 villages. (E. D. I. 
23 ; Tr. Sprenger, 384). Influenced most probably by 
such consideration, F. (I. 26, 1. 8) turns it into t.t\ cnt.ml 
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tribute of 20000 gold dirharm and he has been 

followed in the C. H, I. (III. 15), but there is no warrant 
for the whittling down of the amount or for the substitution 
of ‘gold’ for ‘silver,’ in either of the two contemporary 
historians, ’Utbi or Gardezi. The discrepancy between the 
primary authorities and the later compilers is most probably 
due to the omission by some scribe of the second or 
‘thousand’—a frequently recurring error. 

IL 249, 1. 18. Bhim, . of Kandakat. 

Variants, Khandama, Khandaba (q. v, 473 ivfra), 
Kandana, Khandana etc. The location of this mysterious 
fort has taxed the ingenuity of the commentators and at 
least five identifications bearing a superficial phonetic 
resemblance have been suggested. Dr. Buhler was in favour 
of Kanthkot in Vagad (East Kachh), Watson of Gandhvi on 
the Kathiawad coast, a few miles north-east of Miani near 
Porbandar, Reinaud of Gandhar at the north of the Dbador 
river near Broach, and Elliot of Khandadhar at the north¬ 
east angle of Kathiawad. (473 infra ; B. G. I. i. 167 and 
note). Sir Wolseley Haig thinks that it must be Bet 
Shankhodhar at the north-western extremity of Kathiawad 
(C. H.I. III. 25), though he admits that the description 
is not applicable to Shankhodhar and he is obliged to add 
that “if the chronicles are to be credited, it was possible in 
those days to reach the island on horseback at low tide, 
though it cannot be done now.” As there is no evidence 
to indicate that any great change has taken place on this 
coast, his suggestion may be safely dismissed. 

The only clue to a correct solution is the stalemeiit 
that the ford near Kandahat was so exceedingly treacherous 
that “if the wind blew a little, all w^ould be submerged” or, 
As the Tarikh-i-Alfi expresses it, “if the tide should rise a 
little at the time of their passing, it would drown them 
all.” (473 iiifru). This is the real crux of the matter and the 
phenomenon to which tefereiice is made must be a Bore— 
tidal wave of ^reat height and force which appears in 
cfer4**iii rivers at the period of ^^h or spring tides. Rushing 

firoin the estwry the gradually narrowing channel of the 
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river, the inapelliiig force resolves the water into a huge wall 
or wave which carries everything before it.’’ (Yule, H. J. $. v, 
Macareo). Yule assures us that there are only two places 
in India, where there is such a Bore, Eagre, Macareo or 
Mascaret, (as it is variously called), viz., the Bore in the 
Hoogly and the Bore in the Gulf of Cambay. There is no 
such ‘tidal wave’ either at Kanthkot or at any of the places 
which have been put forward by the authors named. Ibnu-1- 
Athir’s description is applicable only to Cambay or Kanbahat 
and the Bore there. The phenomenon was well-known 
to Mas’udi, who was hugely struck by it. He writes of 
it thus : “The ebb here is so marked in this estuary that 
the sand lies quite bare and only in the middle of the bed 
lies a little water. I saw a dog on the sand which was left 
dry in the water, like the sand of a desert; the tide coming 
in from the sea caught him, although he ran as fast as he 
could to the land to escape, and the poor animal was 
drowned, notwithstanding his swiftness.” (Tr. Sprenger, 
27S=Prairies. I. 255). There is a reference to it in Ibn 
Batuta also (Defremery, IV. 60) and several of the old 
European writers, e.g. Pe Barros (II. ii. Cap. 9), Varthema 
(Tr. Badger 105), Barbosa (Tr. Dames, I. 138), Pietro della 
Valle (Tr, of 1665, p. 33) and Hamilton (II. 33) were greatly 
impressed by it. The last of these authors informs us that 

“a body of water comes rolling in on the sand. .and 

whatever body lies in •its way it overturns and no ship can 
evade its force, but in a moment is overturned.” Yule, 
loc. cit.), 

Ibnu-l-Athir says that ’Kandahat’ was about forty/or 
8akh8 distant from Somanath. Now Cambay is in Lat. 
22°-18' N., Long. 72°-39' E. and Somanath in 20®-65', Long. 
70®-26' E., a map-distance of about 165 miles. According 
to Thornton, Cambay is 52 miles south Ahmadabad (Gaz. 
179) and Somanath 210 south-west of it {Ib. 923)—a differ¬ 
ence of about 160 miles. Forty far sakha would be equal 
to about 160 miles at 4 miles to the /ar sakh, Albemni 
says Somanath is 30/nr saifta from Cambay, i.e., about 150 
miles (E. D. I. 66), as he reckons the far sahhs mt five milea# 
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II. 251, 1. 6 from foot. When the elephant*- .. . 

whits one» 

This wonderful story of Jayachand’s white elephant 
refusing to make the Salant to the victor of his master finds 
a parallel in Manucci’s tale of the Emperor Shah Jahan’s 
favourite elephant, Khaliq-dad, refusing to salute Aurangzeb 
after his usurpation and of Lis running amuck when induced 
to do so by a trick. That animal also is said to have died 
of grief on the very day on which Shah Jahan expired. 
(Storia, 11. 10, 127). F. says that as Ja 5 ’achand ’8 white 
elephant refused to salute the Sultan, it was given away some 
days after the battle to Aibak and that it died on the third 
day after Aibak’s death. (I. 61, 1. 11 f. f.). Other equally 
tall stories are told in connection with the galamin^ of 
elephants. Tavernier assures us that when elephants from 
India and other parts of the world see a Ceylon elephant, 
they instinctively pay it reverence by placing the ends of 
their trunks on the ground and then elevating them. He 
emphatically assures us that, incredible as it may appear, 
this statement is quite true. (Tr. Ball. II. 317). His con¬ 
temporary Fryer goes even further and asserts that “Ceylon 
elephants exact homage from all others, which prostrate 
themselves submissively before them.*’ (New Account of 
East India and Persia. Calcutta Reprint, 169). But these 
asseverations are derided by Sir J. E. Tennant as ‘fanciful.’ 
(Ceylon, II. 380). 

F.’s story of the tragic end of Jayachand’s white elephant 
must, if Raverty is right, be a fable. It would appear from 
the contemporary sources cited by him that the animal was 
really presented after Shihabu-d-din’s death by his nephew 
Ohiyasu-d-din Mahmud, to Muhammad Khwarizmshah. It 
was neither turned over to Aibak nor died of grief after his 
demise. (T. N. Tr. 258, 402, 470 notes). Old histories 
abound in similar tales of wonder. Ahmad Yadgar, who is 
inojrdinat^ly partial to the fabulous, says that the Raja of 
Jharkhand had a white elephant which never “threw dust 
upon its bead.” ^E. D. IV. ?62 note). Modern zoologists 
discredit tbm y^ps and have exploded much of the /mytbo* 
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II. 255, L 1. The Nizamu-t tawarikh> 

These extracts from Baizawi’s History are full of demons¬ 
trable errors and serve only to introduce further confusion 
into the perplexed chronology of the Ghaznavides. E. G. 
Browne justly says of the Nizamu-t-tnwarikh that “it is a 
dull and jejune little book, scarcely worth publishing. It is 
doubtful if it contains anything new or valuable and it is 
not calculated to add to the fame which its author enjoys 
as a jurisconsult, theologian and commentrator.’’ (L. H. P. 

III. 100). 

II, 255, Z* 11. Muhammad .*... 

fort of Balbnd* 

The true reading must be ‘Baibaj’, /.e. Walwaj, or Wal- 
walaj. Gardezi (95, 1. 8) and T. A. (11,1. 9) give the name 
as ‘Walaj’ and Baihaqi calls the place ‘Walwalaj*. (Text, 
C93, 695, 696). The latter says that it was on the road from 
Kabul to Balkh. (350, 1. 3 f. f), Tstakhri puts it as two 
days’ journoy east of Khulln and four days from Balkh. It 
was a town in Tukharistan (Ed. Goeje, 275, 1. 6; 286, 1. 1; 
Le Strange L.E.C. 428) and Abul Fida makes it the capital 
of that district. (Vide Ain^ Tr. III. 88 note). Minhaj calls 
it Walakh [Recicy Walaj]. (T. N. Text 343, 349, 359). 
Holdich says it was just north of Qunduz (G. I. 272) and it 
is shown on his Map. Lat. Long. F. stales 

(I. 40, 1. 14) that Walaj in which Muhammad was interned 
is also called ‘Khalaj’ and Elliot consequently seeks to 
identify it with Kelat-i-GhiJzai (E.D. IV. 192 note), but the 
gloss as well as the conjecture must be rejected. Sultan 
Mahmud of Ghazna had a mint at Walwalij and silver dirhams 
struck by him at a place, the name of which has been read as 
are in the British Museum. (Lane Poole, Catalogue of 
Oriental Coins, II. p. 148, No. 503; Thomas, J.B.A.S. XVII). 
I suggest that the right reading is Walwalij. 

II. 266, L 10. Sultan S*aid Mahmud heard from hii faihe^* 

Here ‘S*aid* is not a name or part of the name of the 
Sultan, but a laudatory epithet or benedictory prefix signify- 
‘ ing ‘Happy, blessed, august.’ Sultan Sahjar, Sultan Ghiyosu- 
d-din Muhammad-i-Sam and bis brother Muizztt-d*dm as 
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well as IltutiDisb are all called ‘S’aid’ on pp. 279, 280, 281 
and 301 infra by Miiibaj. 

II. 267, L 4 from foot. Alptigin ... 

of Amir Anuk. 

The last name is, as Dowson notes, variously spelt. The 
correct form seems to be [Abu Bakr] Lawik. The history of 
the predecessors of Subuktigin in Ghazna is obscure and there 
is considerable divergence of opinion on the subject. Vide 
Khwandamir in E.D. IV. 159 and Elliot’s remarks there. 
Raverty has a lengthy note on the subject (T. N. Tr 71-73), 
in which he maintains that Alptigin reigned for eight 
and died in 352 H., that Ishaq his son was in power upto 
355 H,, that Ishaq was succeeded by Bilkatigin whose rule 
lasted for eight years upto 362 and that his successor Pirey 
was defeated and expelled by Subuktigin in 367 H. 

Dr. Nazim who has recently re-examined the whole 
question arrives at the following conclusions:—Alptigin con¬ 
quered Ghazni about Zi-l-Hijja 351 H. after a siege of four 
months, but died after a reign of only eight months (not 
years), on 20th Sh’aban 352 H. Abu Ishaq, after being 
driven away by Abu ’Ali [son of Abu Bakr] ‘Lawik* returned 
and defeated Abu *Ali on 27tfa Shawwal 354 H. Ishaq died on 
25th Zi-l-q’ad 355 H. Bilkatigin ruled for eight or nine years 
from 355 to 364 H. and Pirey from 364 to 27th Sh*aban 
366 H. (M. G. 24-27; 175-176), Minhaj is therefore right in 
Baying (269 infra) that Sultan Mahmud was born in the 7th 
year of BUkatigin. 

II. 268,2.15. 0nthc2fth<fSh'aban ... 

in ihe government, 

Easih’s Mujmil (quoted in Raverty, Tr. T. N. 73 note), 
F. (I. 18, h 8 f. f.), B. (L 8=Tr. I, 14) and Elphinstone 
(p. 320) give the year as 367 H., but this must be an error as 
27Ui 8b’abati« 367 H., or 9th April 978 A. C. was a Tuesday, 
Ibnu«l*Athir (Ed, Tornberg, VIII. 507) gives the same 
date as Mioluijv As 27tb Sh’aban, 366 H. = 20tb April 977 
m (Ind. Epfa.), it must be correct. Tbe date 

igimiila tbe <3^ VL IXL 11) id 9th April 977 A. C., but it 
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must be a miscalculation, as that day was a Monday and its 
Hijri synchronism was 16th Sh’aban 366, not 27th. 

II. 268, Z. 2 from foot. All the sources .... 

[by Suhakiigiri]. 

^ Llm y p. 8, 1. 4. “And he uprooted 

the stock of the heresy of the Baiiniya from [all parts of] 
Khurasan.” The Batini 3 ^as were identical with the Qaramita, 
Malahida, Isma’ilia or T’alimiya. ‘Batin’ means ‘inner, 
esoteric* and they were so called because they taught an 
‘Inner* or ‘Secret Doctrine* based on the allegorical interpreta¬ 
tion of the Quran and the Law of Islam. Their Imams 
also claimed to be the sole inheritors and guardians of that 
Law. (Browne, L.H.P. 11. 196). 

II. 269, 1. 20. Amir Subuktigin ... 

dream. 

Both these tales—of Subuktigin’s dream and of the falling 
down of the idol in a place called Waihind (or ‘Bahind*, not 
in 'Hind') —are in ‘Awfi’s Jawami'a (I. XXI, No. 1072, 
J. H. 61, 185) and are both related there on the authority of 
the Tarikh-i-Nasiri, that is, the earlier and lost portion of 
Baihaqi’s History of the Ghaznavides. *Awfi also at ites in 
the course of the first story, that the birth of Mahmud took 
place in 361 H. Neither of these anecdotes is to be found in 
the chronicle of *Utbi, but Minhaj also explicitly cites the lost 
portion of Baihaqi’s work as the Tarikh4-Nasiri (206, 2^7 
ante) and we may be sure that he has taken the stories 
directly from Baihaqi and not at second-hand from ‘Awfi. 

II. 269, Z. 6 from foot. An idoUtemple . 

fell down. 

But see Corrections in Vol. VIII, p. xiii. The idol tem¬ 
ple was not ‘in India,* but at ‘Bahind*, i.«., Waihind, a 
place 15 miles north of At took and 26 south of Peshawar. F. 
says ‘the idol temple’ was on the banks of the Sodra (1. 23, 
1. 12) and thus turns the ‘Sind* into the ‘Cbenab.^ Minhafs 
spelling is probably influenced by Jurbadhaqani, iidio whites 
Raverty is in error in transporting ‘Baliind’ .^WaSlind’ 
*0 Bhatinda (T. N. Tr. .80 l^ihtani 411 
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Mr. Vinc<>iit Smith also, following his lead, is mistaken 
in speaking of Bhatinda as Jayapala’s capital. (O. H. I. 190). 

II. 270, L 6. Kepi him .. 

eighty dirhams. 

But the Text reads ny ^ ^X> X X 
|^U«lyk| 9, l« 17, 

Raverty observes that “nearly every copy” agrees in 
reading the name as ^^Man-Yazid'^ and his rendering is, 
“He was kept a prisoner at Man Yazid” (Tr. 82), but he does 
not say where this ‘Man-Yazid* is to be found. He also 
surmises that either the word ‘thousand’ has been left out 
after ‘eighty’ or that “Mahmud did not set much value on his 
capture.” {Ihid, note). Dr. Nazim reads the name of the 
place as ‘Mirand’ because it is so written in a Ms. of ’Unsuri’s 
Qasida and surmises that “the sale of Jaipal meant only the 
fixing of his ransom.” (M. G. 87 note). 

I submit that Raverty’s Mss. are quite right in reading 
*Jfan Yazid' but that he and others have erred in supposing 
it to be the name of a place. I understand it as a common 
noun signifying ‘auction’ or ‘sale in a market.’ This clue to 
i^lution of the puzzle is obtained from and founded on the 
authority of the Ohiyaau-l-Lughal c;- is defined there as a 
“kind of sale in which that person purchases who gives a 
higher price, than the other bidders. The word is also used, 
this author says, fur ‘the sale of goods’ and ‘a market’ (;’3li)/’ 

The real meaning is that Jayapala was publicly exposed 
at one of the slave-auctions in some market in Khurasan^ 
just like the thousands of other Hindu captives. As he was 
an old man and had few or none of the qualifications or 
atlractioi^ of the superior classes of slaves, the price he would 
fetch in the open market would be of course low and it w as 
fixed at pifiy 80 dirhams. The object of exposing him to 
public derision fnd contumely was evidently to compel and 
frighten Wm iittO'surrendering uncondi to his victor^s 

demands, l^ jmpresli r^n him that the Sultan was resolved 
to show no consideration for his person or position and that 
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be would be treated just like any other bondman, if he did 
not purchase his release on his captor’s own terms. ’Utbi 
also informs us that Jayapala himself and his relatives ‘*were 
strongly bound with ropes and carried before the Sultan, 
like common evil-doers and that Jayapala was *‘paraded 
about so that his sons and chieftains might see him in that 
condition of shame, bonds and disgrace.” He states, besides, 
that ^lahmud ‘^entered into conditions of peace with him” 
only of ter inflicting upon him the public indignity of “coni- 
mingling him in one common servitude” with his subjects. 
The conditions were the surrender of 60 elephants and of his 
son and grandson as hostages (26, 27 ante). It is clear that 
this exposure in the ‘slave market’ or was intended to 

be the crowning humiliation of Jayapala’s life and part of a 
callous and deliberate plan of frightfulness and intimidalion. 
In this connection, it is worth while to note ihat the author 
of the Fuiuhu-s-Salatin has interpreted the passage in the 
same way. This is a metrical History of the Sultans of Delhi 
written by a poet named ’Asami in the fifteenth century and 
is frequently cited by Firishta. 

The author writes : 

j jljl) J'ili) . Ii tj j\ ^ 

I ^ J ^ Ia> i ^ ^ 1.4 ^ ^ “^S***^ 

x;;» jAi'i 

The lines are quoted in Dr. Nazim’s Article on the 
‘Hindu Shahiya Kingdom of Ohind’ in J. R. A S. 1927, and 
thus iranlated by himself (p. 494): He (Mahmud) scattered the 
army of the Hindus in one attack and took Rai Jaipal 
prisoner. He carriedhim to the distant part of the kingdom 
of Ghazni and delivered him to an agent of the ^Slavt Marhi 
[ JUj ]. I heard that at the command of the king 
(Mahmud), they [the Brokers of the Jf arfct^, - hi the 

criginal,] sold Jaipal os a slave for >89 an8 

the money realised by the sale in the Treasury 
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It would bo difficult to get better evideuco than this. 
This author has understood in exactly the same souse 

that is assigned to it in the Ohiya8u4-LiLghatf* t^x^d ii8hou\d 
finally settle the question regarding the real meaning of this 
knotty passage. 

II. 270, Z. 12. ^Unsuri composed . [of Somajialh]. 

There is an inadvertent error here. Minhaj cites the two 
first couplets of the poem itself (10, 1. 1), but the real author 
of the lines which he quotes was ’Usjudi and not ’Unsuri. 
F. (1. 39, 1. 8 f. f.) and B. (I. 10==Tr. 1. 17 note) agree in 
attributing the lines to the former and the entire Qasida in 
which these couplets are found is quoted in the Majm'aud- 
Fusaha in the section devoted to ’Usjudi. (I. 340). The 
two first Bails of a Qasida composed by ’Unsuri on the con¬ 
quest of Khwarizm are transcribed by Baihaqi. (851,1.8). 
They differ in toio from those cited by Minhuj. Fakhru-d- 
din Mubarakshah informs us that Farrukhi also wrote a 
panegyrical ode on the destruction of the Temple at Somanath 
and was rewarded with an elephant-load of silver. (Tarikh^ 
Ed. Ross. 52). Farrukhi’s Qasida also is reproduce in the 
M ajm'and-Fusaha (I. 452-3). 

II. 270, 1. 15. He died ... of his reign, 

<Sic also in the printed text, (11, 1. 7 f. f), but must 
be an error for and Raverty has ‘after a reign of thirty- 
three years*. (Tr. p. 88). As Subuktigin died in Sh’aban3B7 H. 
and Mahmud defeated Ism’ail several months after that date, 
the duration of his reign could not have much exceeded 
thirty-three lunar years. As Ism’ail’s rule is said to have 
lasted for about seven months, he must have been deposed in 
Rab’iu-bawwal, 388 H., not 389 as Raverty says. (75 note). 
See also Nazim, M. G. 40 and note. 

II. 270, L 19. Many curious poems . to him^ 

M y\ y , p. 11 last line. Raverty 

reads and not and understands the words to mean 
that he was **an'authority with respect to the text of several 
Arabic poems'*. (Tr« S8 note). He may be right, as Baihaqi 
aotoally cites two couplets of an Arabic^ ditty of whioh Aihi^ 
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Muhammad was very found and which were frequently sung 
in his assemblies by his favourite musicians. (79, 1. 4). If 
the reading is , it may mean ‘rare, curious, not generally 
known, out of the common, recondite.’ 

II. 271, /. 8. When Mas'ud . at Marikala, 

At (12, 1. 16), i.e, ‘when a disaster or calamity 

befell him.* Mas’ud was not killed at' Marikala. Alberuni 
identifies Marikala with Takshila or Taxila. (Sachau, I. 302). 
The name is preserved in that of a pass and a range of hills, 
about two miles to the south of Shahdheri (Cunningham, A. 
G. I. Ill) and a few miles east of Hasan Abdal. (T. N. Tr. 
95 note). Takshashila or Shahdheri is twelve miles north¬ 
west of Rawalpindi. Raverty’s derivation of ‘Marikala’ from 
the Hind. ‘Mar-gala,’ a place chosen by “brigands for attack¬ 
ing travellers and Karwans of traders,” (T. N. Tr. 95 note) 
is an example of meaning-making, a popular etj^mology invent¬ 
ed ex post facto and possessing little or no value. 

II. 271, J. 9 from foot. And even . before him. 

See Corrections in Vol. VITI, p. xxiv. Raverty reads 

and not and says Bil or Bel means “a target or 
butt for arrows.” But neither Richardson nor the Ohiyasu-U 
Ivghat gives any such meaning for that word and F. who has 
copied the passage from Minhaj, paraphrases it thus : 

^ jl yk7 y (I. 40, 1. 11 f. f.). 

“And his arrow, having passed through the iron armour, 
used to pierce the body of the elephant.” Minhaj himself 
mentions >> on 55, 1. 18. This indicates that the 

reading in F.’s copy also was Fit or Pil and not Bil or Bel, 
F., with all his faults, may be justly postulated to have been 
at least as good a Persian scholar as Raverty and his inter¬ 
pretation of Minhaj’s words must be taken into consideration. 
Mas’ud was a man of extraordinary physical strength. Bai- 
haqi says that he used to wield a mace [ ] weighing 

twenty mans (Text, 131,1. 7) and that in a hand-to-hand 
struggle with a tiger, he smashed the skull of the beast by a 
single blow of his hands. ( 76. 141 ; see also Tuz, Jah, Text. 
36«, 1.« f. f.; Tr. n. 270). 
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ll. 273, 1, 2. He [Mas'ud'] . at Talikan. 


So also in the C. H. 1. (III. 31), but'Gardezi (107, 1. 19), 
Baihaqi (792-4), T. A. (Bibl. Ind. Text, 25, 1. 21) and F. 
(T. 43, I 14) all agree in calling the place Dandaiqan or 
r^andanqan. This town is two or three days* journey, % e. 
about 40 miles, north-west of Marv-ar-riid, also called Maru- 
chak, Marv-i-Kuchik, or Little Marv, as distinguished from 
Marv-i-Shahjan or Great Marv. Dandanqan was on the road 
from Maruchak to Sarakbs. There is a Taliqan or Taiqan 
near Marv-ar-rud, but it lies about 50 miles south-east of it, 
not north-west, towards Sarakhs. Holdich says that ‘Dendal- 
qan* was near the modern Ak-tepe, which itself lies not far 
from the now famous Panj-deh. (G. I. 244-6). See the Map 
prefixed to that work. The battle was fought on Friday, 
9th Ramazan, 431 H. (Baihaqi, 777, 1. 7 f. f ). See also T. N. 
Tr. Raverty, 131 : T. A. 13,1. 2 f. f. F. gives 8th Ramazan 
431, H. (I. 43, 1. 14). It was the 3rd of May 1040 A. C. 

II. 273, I, 8. They sent . year 432 H, 

This Kiri has not been satisfactorily identified. Raverty 
thinks that it must be Gibar-kot, a ruined fort lying about 
Kurohs north of Pashat, the chief town of Kunar in 
Kafiristan. (N. A. 151 and note). 

But it appeals from the context that Kiri was not very 
far from Marikala, where the slaves in charge of the Sultan*s 
treasures revolted and looted them. The Sultan took refuge 
in the fortified Ribat at Marikala, was taken prisoner and 
sent to Kiri, which must have been in the vicinity of Marikala 
and not in Kunar which lay far off and was occupied by 
unfriendly tribes. Baihaqi, moreover, speaks of Waihind, 
Marminara, Barshor and Kiri, as if they were in proximity 
to one another. (150 ante, Text 829, 1. 2). Marikala is 
about fifteen miles north-west of Rawalpindi. Waihind 
lies about 16 miles north of Atak (Attock), which is about 
27 miles distant from Marikala and Hasan Abdal. (Chihar 
Oulshan, in Sarkar, India of [Aurangzeb, p. ci). Peshawar 
is about forty-six miles from Atak by rail or about thirty 
from Waihind. {Ib. cii). It seems to me that Kiri must 
be Girl, % e. Shahbaz-Girl, or Kapar-da-Giri, which lies about 
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forty miles north‘east of Peshawar. It was situated on the 
old road from Waibind to Kabul (V. Smith, E. H. I. 55 note), 
about 20 miles north-west of the former. (Beal, toe. cit. 

I. 114: Note). 

II. 274, /. 4. Maudud defeated him at T^^harharud. 

Bakhrala, the identification suggested in the foot-note 
is wrong. * J'akarharud’ is a misreading of ‘Nagarahara*, 
the old name of a town and district near modern Jalalabad 
in Afghanistan. There is a village called ‘Nagaraka' even 
now near Jalalabad. (N. L. Bey, Geographical Dictionary 
of Ancient and Mediaeval India, s. w.). Baihaqi explieiily 
states (867, 11. 8-15) that the battle took place at Dinur. 
The latter name is also written Depur or Dunpur. These 
are all forms of Udayanapura, ‘Garden-city,' another name 
by which ^the Nagarahara district is known in Sanskrit 
literature. It seems as if this old form, ‘Udayanapura' still 
survives in ‘Adinapur,' which is now represented by Bala 
Bagh, twelve miles from Jalalabad. (Masson, Journeys 
into Balochistan etc. I. 180, 182). Fathabad, the town 
founded by Maudud to commemorate his victory, still 
exists, four miles south of Balabagh. {Ibid. 184 ; Beal, 
I. 91 note). In some Persian chronicles, ‘Nagarahara' is 
also written ‘hJang-nahar’ and supposed to refer to the 
‘nine streams' or ‘torrents' which are said to issue from the 
Safed-koh and join the Kabul and Baran river. ‘Nang' is 
said to be the Pushtu word for ‘Nine.' (Elphinstone, Caubal, 
I. 160). Raverty (N. A. 49) vehemently upholds this view, 
but the better opinion is that ‘Nangnahar* [or ‘Neknahar’ 
or ‘Nangarhar'] are all later «corruptions, and that the correct 
form is ‘Nagarahara,' which occurs in the Ghosrawa 
inscription of about 840 A. C. which was first published 
by Kittoe in J. A. S. B. 1848, pp. 492-8, and has been 
re-edited by Kielhorn in the Ind. Ant. XVII. 1888, p. 31L 
Nagarahara is mentioned in the Chinese annals of the Sung 
dynasty also as *Nang-go-lo-ho,' which corresponds exactly, 
Stanislas Julien says, with the Sanskrit ‘Nangrahara’. 
Voyages du Pehrins Bouddhistes, II. 96). Bellew derives 
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tte nAme from Nava vlhara, 'nine monasteries’ (Races of 
Afghanistan, Ed. 1880, p. 64), bub this seems doubtful. 

II. 274, /. 9. He Abdu-r^Bashid] . . write history. 

16, 1. 5 f. f. “He [the Sultan] 
had learnt by heart the facts relating to the life of Muhammad 
and the Traditions [ ] and used to recite them from 

memory.” Elsewhere, Minhaj again saj^s of Malika-i-Jalali, 
the daughter of Sultan Ghiyasu-d-din Muhammad-i-Sam 
that she oA’a (29, 1. 1). He uses a 

similar expression at 85, 1. 12. Baihaqi employs the synony¬ 
mous phrase uh (123, 1. 5 f. f). Barani 

also uses for “I remember having heard.” (36, 1. 4 ; 

52 last line). Iradat Khan Wazih says of the Mughal 
Emperor Bahadur Shah, Shah ’Alam I, that he “used to relate 
the traditions of the Prophet, in the number of which he 
excelled, as well as in a knowledge of the Holy Law.” (E. D. 
VII. 652). 

II. 276, I, 8. Suddenly, some . 

Tughril has been killed. 

Raverty insists that the right reading is not > 

as in the printed text, but ‘Murghan' means 'birds,’ 

but he interprets it as ‘carrier-pigeons. He urges in 
support of this lection that Saladin is known to has 
established a pigeon-post for the conveyance of news 
and that a victory of the Saracens over Baldwin, 
Count of Tripoli, in 1179 A. C. was announced at Cairo by 
carrier-pigeons. (Tr. 101 and note). But r"* repeatedly 
used in at least six other places by Minhaj. (172, 1. 4 f. f. ; 
246, 1. 8 ; 277, 1. 2 f. f. ; 375, last line ; 421, 1. 13 and 423, 
1.11). The synonymous used at 288,1. 14, and in 

every one of the six passages, Raverty himself renders the 
word by “swift messengers.” (Tr. 622, 740, 793, 1082, 1217 
and 1228). Baihaqi also u.scs the word frequently, e.g. 
^J***'* (3, 1. 6 f. f.), (3, last line j 275, 1. 1), 

281, 1. 2; 402, 1.7; 422, 1. 20), 

(17, last line ; 299, 1. 8 ; 497, 1. 21 ; 808, 1. 16). 

See also F. (I. 25,1. 10). There is nothing to show that 
carrier-pigeons were ever employed by Mahmud or any of 
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bis descendants and there is no reference to them in any 
of their chronicles, 

II. 276, Z. 17. Farrukhzad WaS . 443 H, 

The Ind. Ephem. make this Friday, 13th March 1052 
A. C. The discrepancy indicates that the author is giving 
the Ruyyat and not the Hlsahi date. The Sultan must have 
been proclaimed on Saturday, 14th March, if the week day 
is correct. F. (I. 47, 1. 10) says Tughril was assassinated 
while sitting on the throne in the Darbar held on the 
Nauruz-hSuUaniy that Nushtign arrived some days later and 
placed Farrukhzad on the throne. The Nauruz fell in that 
year on 3rd March 1052 A. C. (Cowasjee PatelKs Chronology), 
just eleven days before Farrukhzad’s corronation. The date 
given by Minhaj is thus corroborated. 

II, 276, Z. 10 from foot. The country . and murrain 

vjS** 5 Text, 19, 1. 2. See Criticism, Vol. VIII, p. xv. 

Raverty’s reading (T. N. Tr. 102 and note) is 

not free from doubt. The meaning also is not quite certain. 

mean ‘diseases’ and ‘any deadly distemper,* 
or ‘epidemic’, not ‘murrain* only as he contends. But 
signifies ‘taxes’ and ‘supplies,’ also. May not the true 
reading be y i a collocation which occurs frequent¬ 

ly and means “adverse circumstances and impediments or 
untoward events and hindrances.” 
is used in this sense. (T. A. 298, last line). 

II. 277, Z. 5. And on ilfoncZay,..... the throne, 

Minhaj gives the week-day, but leaves out the day of 
the month. The omission is made good by Baihaqi who gives 
the precise date as Monday, 19th Safar 451 H. (Text, 467, 
1. 3 f. f.). The Julian correspondence of 19th Safar was Tues¬ 
day, 6th April, 1059 A. C. Raverty has a discursive not on 
the year of the death of Farrukhzad, in which he cites the 
mutually discordant statements of several later compilers. 
Xhe gist of it is that Hamdulla, Fasih and Yaf’ai put his 
death into 450 H., while the Muntakhabu-l-Tawarikk is in 
favour of the year following. He refers also to a sentence 
from Baihaqi in which Farrukhzad is said iq have been alive 
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in Zi-l-hijja 460 (Text 207,1. 9=E. D. II. 88), and suggests 
or surmises that he must have died in that very month in 
450—as his demise was sudden. (Tr. 102 Note). He has 
apparently overlooked the passage which I have cited, as well 
as another at Text, 350, 1. .6, from which it is clear that 
Farrukhzad was alive in 451 H. Minhaj gives 451 H. (276 
ante), Ibnu-l-Athir also explicitly states that Farrukhzad 
died in Safar 451 {Kamil, Bulak Edit. X. 2, 1. 3), and they 
are quite right. The date given in the C. H. I. (III. 34) is 
March 1059, which is a good shot and near the mark, but 
not quite in the bull’s eye. 

II. 277, L 13. Ibrahim was . Gurgan, 424 H. 

Gurgan or Jurjan (the ancient Hyrcania) and Tabaristan 
were conquered by Mas’ud and taken from the Ziyarid Prince, 
Dara bin Minuchihr in 424-5 H. = 1034-5 A. C. (Gardezi, Z. A. 
99; T. A. 12, 1. 1; F. I. 41, last line ; Khwandamir in E. D. 
IV. 196 ; Browne, L. H. P. II. 169). The capital of Gurgan, 
in our own times, is Astrabad. 

II. 278, 1. 5. He [Ibrahim) ..... age of sixty. 

/Stc also in the Text (21,1.11) and Raverty’s Mss. and 
Tr. 105. But as Minhaj has just stated that the Sultan was 
born in 424-5 H., he must have been 67, not 60 years old at 
the time of his death. The exact date of his demise is given 
as 6th Shawwal 492 H. (25th August 1099 A. C.) by Hamdulla 
(Tar. Ouz. 404, Tr. II. 81), who is followed in the C. H. I. 
(III. 35). T. A. (17,1. 2) and F. (I. 49, 1. 12) give 481 H. as 
well as 492 H. without pronouncing any opinion on the cor- 
rectness of either. The numismatic evidence is in favour of 
492 H. (J. R, A. S. IX. 361-4). 

II. 278, 1. 10. In the days of .. 

son of Muktadar, 

Sic in the text (21, last line), but the father of Mustazahr 
was Muqtadi. (Eauzatu-s-safa, Jild. III. p. 225,1. 7). He 
reigned from 468 to 487 H, (Muir, Caliphate, 677). Coins 
struck by Ibrahim in the name of Mustazahr (487-612 H.) are 
extant. (J. R. A. S. IX. 364 ; XVII. 280). Muqtadir was 
KhaHf&0m296to32OH. 
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II 278, L 3 from foot. Malik Arslan Abu4-M<rlik .. 

{A. D. 1115) 

The printed text (22, 1. 4 f. f), which is mani¬ 

festly erroneous. RaverLy gives the patronymic as ’Abdu-1- 
Muluk in his Translation, but surely, the Sultan would not 
style himself ‘Servant of (other) Kings,’ The correct ‘Kunya’ 
must be Ahu4~Muluk, ‘Father of Kings,’ which is found in 
some of the authorities he cites. (T. N. Tr. 107 Note). Mirza 
Muhammad Qazvini also states that the Kunya was Abu-1- 
Muluk. (J. R. A. S. 1905, p. 710). It may be permissible to 
note that a Hindu king, Mallikarjuna of the Shilahara 
dynasty of Thana [circa 1156 A C) assumed a somewhat 
similar title, Jiajapitamahay ‘Grandfather of Kings’. I. A. 
XIl. 150 ; B. G. XIII, Pt. ii, p. 426 ; J. B. B. R. A. S. XV. 
278-9). Arslan’s grandfater Ibrahim styles himself , 

‘Conqueror of Kings’, on one of his dirhams. (Cat. of Orien¬ 
tal Coins in the British Museum, II. No. 558, 171). ‘Abdu-1- 
Malik’ given in the C. H. I. III. 35 is a conjecture devoid of 
any authority. 

The exact date of Arslan’s accession is not given any 
of the chroniclers, but it can be recovered from a contempo¬ 
rary Qasida of Mas’ud-i-S’ad-i-Salman. He gives it as 
Wednesday, 6th Shawwal 509 A. H.=23rd February 1116 
A. C. (Mirza Muhammad Qazvini in J. R. A. S, 1905, p. 705). 
According to the Ind. Eph., Wednesday, 23rd February 1116 
A. C., was 7th Shawwal, but the difference of a day is not 
unusual and 6th must be the Hilali or Ruyyat date, and 7th 
the Hisabi or Book-rule date. 

The date of this Sultan’s demise given by Minhaj is 511, 
but ’Awfi records the date of his first defeat as Wednesday, 
14th Shawwal, 511 A, H.=8th February 1118 A. C. (199 ante) 
and Ibnu-l-Athir states that he was expelled from Ghazna 
again and killed in Jamadi’u-l-Akhir, 512 H. (Bulak Edit. 
X. 179,1. 5). Minhaj has left out Kamalu-d-daula Shirzad, 
who was the immediate successor of his father ’Alaa-d-daula 
Mas’ud II. He was deposed or murdered a few montba aiBter 
accession in 509 H. 1116 A. C, (Kbwandamir in' EvX)* 
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and Note 6 ; B. I. 38, Tr. 55; F. I. 49, 1. 22). The contem¬ 
porary poet Mas’ud-i-S’ad-i-Salman also styles him Shirzad 
Shah (Ibid). 

11. 280, 1. 2. He (Bahlim) . ,.into a quagmire/ 

Dowson says the Text here has some unintelligible words. 
The words are ^5;;^ (24, 1. 11). The right read¬ 
ing seems to be ^'yy> . The last word [rede 

Burini] is a conjectural or variant reading which the copyist 
had found transcribed in the margin and inserted or trans¬ 
ferred by error into the text. or means ‘a 

ditch, marsh, a place where water stagnates’. (Richardson’s 
Diet ). F. (I. 50, 1. 5) substitutes the synonymous in 

his paraphrase of the passage. Abu-1-Fazl employs the latter 
word in the Akharnama (Text. I, 277) and Mr. Beveridge says 
that it means ‘morass, collection of water, bog, quagmire’. 
(Tr. I. Errata, p. xxviii), 

II. 281, I, 6 from foot. 77/^7 put Khusru Malik . 

year A. If. 

Sic in the B. I. Text, 27, 1. 3, but Minhoj himself puts 
the event into 587 H. at p. 295, and also at p. 300 post 
(Text, 74, 1. 8 and 118, 1. 4), which must be correct. The 
C. H. I. (III. 37) gives 1192 A. C. (588 H ). In the section 
on the Khwarizmshahis also, Minhaj declares that Sultan 
Shah was defeated by the Ghori Sultans after the contest 
between them had gone on for about a year, in 587 H, (Tr, 
Raverty, 248-9). Sultan Shah died soon after his discomfiture 
in 588 H. (Ibid). 

II. 282, L 7. lllien Hie founder .. 

Marwazi revolted' 

7 ’ £ £, 

Abu Muslim was not the ‘founder’ of the house of ’Abbas, 
but only a purchased slave of the family, who became their 
most capable agent, emissary, missionary or propagandist. 
(Muir, Caliphate, 422). The Founder or First Khalif of the 
’Abbaside dynasty was Abu-1-’Abbas Saffah. Abu Muslim 
was a sort of king-maker, but not king himself. He vas 
afterwards put to death by the ungrateful Khalif. 
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II, 283, 4 16. Oiving to the .. ••• 

in Ghor. 

tir 39, 1. 2. ij*^ 

'tops of mountains* occurs in ’IJtbi’s chapter on Mahmud’s 
invasion of Ghor. (Delhi Lith. 306, 1. 8). Yazdi uses 

and description of the mountains which 

stand as a natural wall in defence of Kashmir. (Zafarnama, 
11. 180, 1. 4 and 178, 1. 4). is again used by Minhaj 

himself (Text 332, 1. 2) for ‘precipitous mountain,’ ‘mountain 
precipices* or ‘mountain-peaks.’ i 

II. 285, /. 2. And tile . Faj Hanisar. 

See Criticisms in Vol. VITI, p. xv^ii and Corrections Ibid. 
xxiv. The variant ‘Khaisar’ is, most probably, right. Richard¬ 
son says means ‘a broad way, especially between two moun¬ 
tains, a pass.’ Baihaqi also uses )> or for a ‘mountain pass.’ 
(350, 1. 3 f. f). Raverty (Tr. 319 note) speaks of Khaisar as 
a well-known place, without stating where it is to be found. 
But it appears from Istakhri (Ed. Goeje, 285, 1. 10) that it 
was two stages distant from Herat and about nine from 
Khasht, which was just on the frontier of Ghor. Baihaqi’s 
’Bazghurak (127 ante) seems to be really )> or ^ 
‘Pass of Ghurak’. 

II. 286, I, 9. (6) Amir Abbas bin Shis bin Muhammad bin Sur i. 

The early history of Ghor is exceedingly obscure. 
Baihaqi says Ghor was invaded twice in Mahmud’s reign, 
viz. in 401 H. and again in 411 H. ’Unsuri speaks in one of his 
Qasidas of “the capture of the son of Suri and the conquest 
of Ghor”. Diwan Lucknow Lith. p. 58). Abu-l-Hasan 
Khalaf and Shirwain were the chiefs of Ghor in 411 H. and 
422 H. according to Baihaqi. (Text, 128, 11. 8, 14 and 274, 1. 6 
= 111 ante). When Sultan Mas’ud passed through Gh r in his 
flight after the defeat of Dandanqan in 431 H., the country 
was ruled by Abul-’Abbas, the son of Abu-l-Hasan Khalaf 
(Text, 795, 1. 10), who may be the Amir ’Abbas (No. 6) of 
Minhaj. Mas’ud-i-S’ad-i-Salman also states that when Sultan 
Ibrahim Ghaznavi invaded Ghor, the ruler was Muhammad-i- 
’Abbas. (Trans, in E. D. IV. 519). There can be little doubt 
that he is No. 7 of Minhaj. These corroborations from 
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contemporary sources indicate that Minhaj is not writing 
without book. 

II. 286j L 12 from foot. Revenge for . 

the Jabal. 

Insert ‘and the* between ‘Suri’ and ‘King’, cf. the B. I. 
Text (54, I. 13). See also 288 and 291 post, Sultan Suri had 
the laqab Saifu-d-din. The name of the Maliku-I-Jibal was 
Qutbu-d-din. They were brothers, Qutbu-d-din being the 
elder. ‘Jibal* is here used as the specific designation of the 
hilly country on the northern parts of Ghor and Bamian 
which lies to the south-east of Herat. The King of the Jibal 
was poisoned, Sultan Suri was captured and gibbeted on the 
One-arched bridge of Ghazni. 

II. 289, last line. Some emissaries . 

to hun. 

Correctly MalahidaUi-Alamuf the Heretics of Alamiit. 
Mulahidatud Maut is nonsensical or misleading. They were 
emissaries of the Malahid«a, also called Qaramita, Batiniya, 
Ism’aili or Assassins, who had their headquarters in the 
stronghold of Alamut, 20 miles from QazTin. It had been 
captured by Hasan-i-Sabah in H. 483. By an extraordinary 
coincidence, this date represents the Abjad value of the letters 

*11 . Elliot (574 infra) and others say that ‘Alamut* 
signifies ‘Eagle’s Nest,’ or ‘Eagle’s Find,’ while Browne thinks 
that Ibnu-l-Athir is right in deriving it from Aluh, an old 
Persian word for ‘eagle’ and am'ut, i.e, ‘Amukht’, ‘taught*. 
The name thus signifies ‘Eagle’s Teaching’. Houtum-Schindler, 
however, challenges this opinion and maintains that ‘Eagle’s 
Ntsf is “more natural and probable,” and has the support 
of the best Persian Dictionaries, e,g, the Burhan-i^QatVay the 
Farhang-i-Rashidi and the Shamsud-LughaL He states that 
one of the Da'is, “reached the summit of a rock while in 
pursuit of game, and finding the position favourable, built a 
castle upon it and called it. ‘The Eagle’s Nest*, because eagles 
build their nests on high places.” (J. R. A. S. 1909, pp. 
162-164; see also Ibid, 1907, p. 460). The fortress was 
destroyed by Hulagu in 1256 A. C. (L. H. P. II. 203-4, 311 
and 458). 
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II. 290,/. 2. He paid . of the Kingdom, 

yyc \S ^ >{•> 5 V’®' y 93, 1. 

It was not 'Alau-d din who invited the Ism’ailis into 
all parts of his kingdom. What Minhaj says is that the 
emissaries of the sect secretly [ ] invited the residents 

of all the villages in Ghor to join their creed. They carried 
on an insidious propaganda with a view to convert or pervert 
the Ghorians and ’Alau-d-din was guilty, in so far that he 
}>erjnitted and encouraged them to make proselytes. The 
phrase y^ is used again in the T. N. at 65, 188, 189, 289 
and 329, in the same sense. 

II. 291, /. 2 from foot. The horsemen .. Sang^uSurakh, 

Raverty states that Sang-i-Surakh signifies ‘Perforated 
Rock or Stone’ and that there are three or four places 
bearing this name. He locates this Sangd-Burakh near the 
Holniand river, north-north west of Ghazni, on the route 
from that city and from Kabul also to Ghor. (Tr. 441 note). 
A Surkh-Sang Pass, N. W. of Ghazni, is shewn in Constable, 
22 C c and 24 B a. 

II. 292, 1. 3. The horsemen.., ... ioOhazni, 

5 ct —y y\ j 113, 1. 3 fpom foot. 
“They seized him and brought him into their power 
by giving promises and [confirming them] by pledges with 
the right hand.” (See also my note on Vol. II. 315, 1. 8 infra). 

II. 293, I, 7. He assigned . Kasr-i-Kojuran and Istiya. 

.[here is a place called Istiya in the Kurram Valley, now 
the Kurran Agency of the North-West Frontier Province. 
Kurram corresponds to the Upper Bangash of Akbar’s 
historians, while Kohat is their Lower Bangash, (I. G. 
XVI. 49). This Istiya lies five Kuroh or Kos from the Peiwar 
Kota), which is about ninety miles south of Kabul. (N. 
A. 77, 80). Qasr-i-Kajuran may be what is now called 
Kajuri Kach, which is about fifteen miles from the western 
boundary of Bannu district. (I. G. XI. 202 ; I. G, Atlas, 33, 
A 3), But Raverty says that this Istiya was in Ghor and 
a mountain between Ghazni and Herat. (T. N. Tr. 339 
Note). 
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II. 293, last line. li has been . Kuran hut as they etc. 

*A.$1 A -*1 C>^'*’T 

jlTi > *$ ; 116, 1. 7. 

“Some people have argued that as the great majority 
of these Sankaranians were outwardly Musalmans (lit, reciters 
of the Quran) and were put to death, they are entitled to 
be called martyis.” Minhaj denies their claim to any such 
honour. They had, he says, rebelled against their lawful 
sovereign and had been not unjustly put to death, although 
the sentence had been passed, not in accordance with the 
religious law, but with “political necessity.” 

It was an act of executive or adminis¬ 
trative justice. 

Minhaj is giving here a faiwa —a legal opinion pro¬ 
nounced obiter, as Chief Qazi of the Empire. He, his father 
and his grandfather were all jurists by profession and the 
Law was, so to say, in his blood. These Sankaranians were 
‘reciters of the Quran’, i.c. men who professed Islam. Now 
no Muslim can, according to the SharVat bo put to death 
except for one of three offences, Murder, Blasphemy and 
Apostasy. These men were rebels, but rebellion did not 
come within the purview of the Canonical Law, and was 
not punishable under it with death. Their execution could 
be justified, however, on grounds of political exigency or 
necessity—the necessity of maintaining law and order in 
the State on the principle, Salus populi suprema lex. 

I I. 294, 1, 6. The llai of Nahrwala Bhim-deo was a minor. 

All the Musalmans historians speak of Bhima as the 
King of Gujarat- who defeated the Ghori Sultan. But the 
local chroniclers record the event in the reign of his 
predecessor, Mularaja and in many Chalukya inscriptions 
also, Mularaja is praised as “the conqueror of the difficult- 
to-be-conquered King of Garjana,” i.e, Ghazna. (Ind. Ant. 
VI. 194, 198, 200, 201). He is known as Bala Mularaja, 
‘Mularaja the Boy,* and is said to have “dispersed the 
Turushka army even in childhood,’* in two of the Jaina 
chronicles quoted in the B. G. Pt. I. 195. The mistake may 
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have originated in the fact that Mularaja’s reign was a very 
short one and he was succeeded by his brother Bhima II, 
who was also very young at the time and had a long reign 
of 62 years (1179-1241 A. C ). 

The site of the battle is said, in the Hindu accounts, to 
have been at Gadarara Ghatta—and the Sultan's defeat is 
stated there to have been partly due to a sudden fall of 
rain. (Merutunga, Tr. Tawney, 154 ; B. G. I. Pt. i. 19.> ; 
Epig. Ind, IX. 77). It has been recently suggested by two 
scholars acquainted with the locality, that Gadarara must 
be the village called Kayadra in Sirohi State which lies at 
the foot of Mount Abu. (D. R. Bhandarkar, Epig. Ind. 
XI. 72 ; R. R. Haidar in Ind, Ant. LVI. (1927), p. 47 note). 
II. 295, foot note 2. The text has . called Tirauri. 

There is no doubt that the battle field was somewhere 
near what is now called Tiravri, which lies about ten miles 
north-west of Karnal and 14 south-east cf Thanesar, but 
no village actually called Tarain or Narain can be now 
traced in the vicinity. It is true that Cunningham speaks 
of ‘‘Narain, lying on the banks of the Rakshi river, four 
miles south-west of Tirauri and ten miles north of Karnal,” 
but the existence of any such village is denied by Raverty 
(Tr. 459 Note) and others. 

In the Official Gazetteer of the Karnal district, (1918), 
p. 10, the correct name is given by the local expert who 
compiled it, as Nardina, a village in the Nai Wafi in Nardak, 
twelve miles south of Thanesar and three miles from Tirauri, 
Raverty's contention that the real name of the village was 
‘Tarain’ (Tr.) thus lacks confirmation and Cunningham's 
‘Narain’ must be an error for *Nardina\ 

Tirauri or Talavari is apparently, a modern name 
signifying ‘a small, lake, tank or pond.’ Its Muhammadan 
alias 'Azimbabad, was given because Aurangzeb’s son ’Azim 
was born here. There is a great ‘Ribat’ or fortified Sarai in 
the place. (I. G. XXIV. 390). The vernacular Tal or Talav, 
Pers. " > means ‘a pond or lake.’ r ‘Talavdi’ or ‘Taravadi* 
is its diminutive. The phonetic resemblance between ‘Tarain’ 
and ‘Tirauri’ BQems fortuitous* 
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There is a strange lack of concord among the authorities 
in regard to the chronology of the reign of Mu*izzu-d-din 
Muhammadd-Sam, and it was the subject of a somewhat 
acrimonious controversy between Raverty and Blochraann 
in the J. A. S. B. The two oldest authorities, Minhaj and 
Hasan Nizami, frequently give discrepant dates. Nizamu-d-din 
Ahmod, Firishta and Badaiini merely copy the older authors 
accurately or inaccurately. It may be therefore worth while 
to cite the dates given by a third contemporary source—the 
Tarikh4-FakhrU‘d-din Muharakshnli —which has seen the light 
and has been edited very recently by 8ir ]<b Denison Ross. 

These dates are as follows :— 


Defeat of Rai Kaula Pithaura. 

588 H. 

p. 22. 

Qutbu-d-diu’s conquest of Kuhram 

588 H. 

p. 22. 

Conquest of Delhi and 



Ranthambbor. 

588 H. 

pp. 22-3. 

Defeat of Rai Jitchand. 

55)0 H. 

p. 23. 

Conquest of Ajmer. 

591 H. 

p. 23. 

Conquest of Thankir 

592 H. 

p. 23. 

Conquest of Nahrwala. 

693 H. 

p 23. 

Conquest of Budaun. 

594 H. 

p. 24. 

Conquest of Chantarwal [Chandawar], 


Qanauj and Sarwa [Sarju-par], 

595 H. 

Ibid. 

Conquest of Malwa. 

596 H. 

>> 

Conquest of Gwaliar. 

597 H. 

»» 

Conquest of Kalanjar. 

599 H. 

ff 

Conquest of ;;>> 

600 H. 

p. 26. 

Qutbu-d-din goes to attend upon 



the Suitan at Parshawar 

601 H. 

Ibid. 


IT. 297, 1. 11 f. f. For ‘Bhangar’, read Thankar [Tahangarh], 
as at 300, 1. 20 of this Volume. See my Note on IL 
226, 1. 24. 

II. 298, 1. 2. He [M^uizzU‘d-din-uSam] . 

these infidels. 

This is misleading. The persons into whose hands he 
fell were not the ‘infidels’ or Khokhars who were defeated in 
the battle described above. The assassins are explicitly said 
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by Minhaj to have been (124,1. 3) the fanatical 

desperadoes of the MalahidOf i.e. Qatanamata or Ism’aili 
sect,—the Malahida of Alamuf, as they are called by Minhaj, 
on p. 289 fln/6. q. v. Note). Hajji Dabir states that the 
assassins were hmaili MalahiJa (Z. W. 682, 

I. 16) and so also Hasan Nizami. 

II. 299, 1. 16. He was not . 

‘maimed in the hand.^ 

y ^1 ytdlik ^ 

jAcjTxO 138,1. 4f. f. 

The meaning of this passage has been the theme of acute 
controversy. Raverty contends that ‘Ibak’ in Turki means 
‘finger’ and ‘Shil’ or ‘Shal’ signifies ‘soft or paralysed’ in 
Persian and that the real name of Qutbu-d*din was not and 
could not have been Ihah^ but Ihnk-i-Shal signifying “Power¬ 
less-fingered”. (T. N. Tr. 513-14 and Notes)^ On the other 
hand, Thomas (C. P. K. D. 32 note) and Blochmann (J.A.S.B. 
1875, XLIV. pp. 277-8) agree in holding that ‘Ibak’ or ‘Aibak’ 
by itself was the original Turki name (derived probably, from 
the Turki Ai, ‘moon’ and ‘Bak’, ‘Lord’), and that ‘Shal’ or 
‘Shil’ was a nickname signifying ‘withered, maimed, dis¬ 
jointed’. They maintain that ‘Ibak’ is staled in the Turki 
dictionaries, to mean, not ‘finger’, but *a crest or a comb’ 
and that in the Shamsiid-Lu^hnt, ‘Ibak’ is given as the 
synonym of ‘Lord of the Moon.’ In other words, ‘Shal’ 
is neither the explanation of ‘Aibak’, nor the name of tie 
tribe to which he belonged, but his nickname. The T. A. 
(20,1. 9), F, (I, 60 last line) and B. (1. 54, Tr. 1. 77), all stale 
that “he wa« called ‘Aibak’ because his little finger was 
broken,” but this seems to be founded on some misunder¬ 
standing or mutilation in the text of Minhaj which was 
available to Nizanni-d-din Ahmad. F. and B. have only copied 
the sentence word for word from the T. A. 

The name ‘Ibak’ or ‘Aibak* was borne by several other 
Turki slaves at this time. One of them who was purchased 
at the same time as Iltutmish had the sobriquet of Tamghaj. 
The name of his native districtor province was appended to 
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his name just as ‘Shir or ‘Shal’ was suffixed to that of Qutbii- 
d-din. (322 infra)- A second namesake was, with a view to 
distinction or differentiation, styled Bahtu (/6., 334), a third 
Sanjan or Khitai (/J., 354, 356), a fourth Barbak or Kishli 
Khan (/&., 359, 368), a fifth Khwaja. (T. N. Text, 213, ]. 5), 
and a sixth was called Yaghantat. (Text, 238, 1. 6 f. f.). 
Still another person named Ibak is mentioned by Minhaj 
elsewhere, as the chief Inkstand-bearer of the ill-starred 
Khalif Must’asim. (Text, 425, 1. 2 f. f.). Another Ibak Hajib 
is known to have been commander of the army of Amir Null 
Samani of Bukhara. Tarikh-rYominh Tr. Reynolds, 121 
and note). 

It is not possible that all these ‘Aibaks’ were so called, 
because they were ‘moon-lords’ or had 'broken-fingers’ or bore 
some resemblance to the ‘Combs of cocks.’ Ibak was a name 
just like any other, like Chingiz, Timur, Aitigin, Aitamar 
or John, James, Paul or Peter. It may have possessed some 
sense or meaning or raison d'etre at first, but it had, in 
course of time, been given to all sorts of individuals so 
frequently and so very much at random, that it had, by this 
time, lost all significance or meaning. It thus bore no rela¬ 
tion at all to the qualities, physical, mental or moral, or the 
circumstances, general or particular, of the person designated 
by it. 

II. 300, I, 2 from foot. On Tuesday,. 

the throne. 

This date is repeated in the T. A. (20, 1. 4 f. f.) and F. 
(I. 63, I. 7). The Julian correspondence of 18th Zi-l-q*ad 
{Hisabi) was Monday, 26ih June, 1206. This 18th must be 
therefore the Ruyyat date. Fakhru-d-din Miibaraksbah 
states that Qutbu-d-din arrived at Lahore on the 11 tb of 
Zi-l-q’ad, 602 H. (Ed. Ross, p. 31). The coronation must 
have taken place exactly a week later. 

II. 303,1. 4. Read ‘Khwaja Muiadu-bMulk Sanjari’s m>6a as 
Sijizi OT Sajaziy i.€. of Sijistan ( not ^)»^').’ He 
is called JSistani by Minhaj himself in the T. N., Text, 
98,L13. 
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II. 304, I, 9. 071 Tuesday,,,,, .. . 

was iake7u 

The dates which Minhaj gives for the siege and capture 
of XJchch are inextricably confused and self-contradictory. 
Here, the siege is said to have commenced on the let of 
Rab’i I, 624 H., and to have terminated after 2 months and 
27 days on Tuesday, the 27th of Jamadi I, 624. [Raverty 
also has 27th, but Saturday ; Tr. 544]. Then on pp. 326-6 
iw/ra. Minhaj himself states that the fortress of Uchch 
capitulated on Tuesday, the 29th of Jumadi II, 626 H., and 
that Qubacha drowned himself in the same month. But in 
Raverty’s Mss., this date is Tuesday, 27th or 28th Jumadi I, 
625 H. (Tr. 613). Again, Minhaj avers here that the news 
of the fall of Bhakkar arrived at Uchch on the 22nd of 
Juiuadi II, 624 H., and that Qubacha’s suicide took place 
about the same time. But Muhammad ’Awfi, who was him¬ 
self besieged in the fort along with Qubacha and was, as 
Elliot observes, “well acquainted with all the details’’ (166 
ante), gives the date of Qubacha’s death as the night of 
Thursday, 19th Jumadi II, 626 H. (202 ante). 

Now 19th Jumadi II, 625 H., was Friday, 26th May, 1228 
A. C., 27th Jumadi II, 625, Saturday, 3rd June, 1228, and 
29th Jumadi I, 626 H., was Saturday, 6th May, 1228. The 
conclusion would appear to be that the death of Qubacha took 
place on 19th Jumadi II, 625 H., and that Uchch had fallen 
some days previously on Saturday, 29th Jumadi I, 625 H. 

624 H. is irreconcilable with another statement made by 
Minhaj regarding his own life-history. He tells us that he 
arrived at Uchch on Tuesday, 26th Jumadi I, 624 H. (Friday, 
14th May, 1227) and was appointed head of the Firuzi 
College there in Zi-l-hijja of that year, (Text, 144, 1, 3=303 
ante). He also states that he paid his respects to Iltutmish 
on Wednesday, 1st Rab’i I, 625 FL.^^Wednesday, 9th February, 
1228 (Text, 231, 1. 16, the very day on which the Sultan 
encamped there and that when the Sultan returned to 
Dehli in Ramazan, 625 H., after the conquest of Uchch, 
he was one of the members of his retinue. 236 ti^ra, Text, 
173-4), The date given in the C. H. I. (III. 62), 4l;h May, 
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1228, A. C., corresponds with 27th Jumadi I, 625. It was 
a Thurday. 

II, 306, 1, 4. He obtained . . Sahli in Jughir. 

Variants, Salmat, Sahlast. Raverty’s Mss, read ‘Bhagwat 
and Bhuili’, They are, he says, two parganas situated 
between the Ganges and the Karamnasa—the latter river 
being the boundary of the Bihar territory. (T. N. Tr. 550 
and note). Blochraann accepted the identification and it 
may be taken as satisfactory. Bhuili is mentioned in the 
.dm as a pargana in Sarkar Chunar. (Tr. II. 165). Elliot 
says, Bhagwat was also known as Hansa. (Races, 11. 119). 
Both parganas are situated to the south of Banaras and east 
of Chunar. (Blochmann, J. A. S. B. 1875, p. 281 and note). 
Thornton says ‘Bhoelee* is 10 miles east of Chunar and 15 
south of Banaras, Lat. 25^-6' N., Long. 83-3. Bhagwat, 
Bhuili, Ahraura, Chunar and Kariat Sikhar are listed in the 

I. C. as the five pjrgrnas of the present Chunar Tahsil. 
(X. 332). 

II. 305, L 2 from foot. Districts of Munir. . 

and Behan 

in Text, 147, 1. 6. The gloss is wrong. M.unir (or 
Maner) is not the same as Monghyr. Maner is about twenty 
miles west of Patna. Monghyr is about one hundred south¬ 
east of it. (Seeley, Road Book of India, p. 3). The town of 
Bihar^ Lat. 25°-ir N., Long. 85-°31' E. is by rail 18 miles to 
the south of Bakhtiarpur, which is 28 miles south of Patna. 

IL 308, I. 3. In that country . 

oj chitals. 

In all the passages in which these coins are mentioned 
by Minhaj, the name is spelt in the B. I. Text as Chital 
(149, 1. 2 f. f. ; 168, 1, 2 f. f.; 197, 1. 2; 237, 1. 11 ; 247, 1. 6 ; 
295, 1. 3 ; 452, 1. 4 f. f.). Barani’s spelling also is (B. I. 
Text, 116, 1. 118, 1. 2 f. f.; 195, 1. 2 f. f. ; 204, 1. 4 f. f. ; 212, 
1. 13), though Baverty and others call them and that 

speUiilg also is found in Mss. The numismatists have not 
thrown any light on the derivation of the word though some 
think that it may be Turki. It may be permissible to suggest 
a with ^ Ittctufe^ *BuU’ and ^Horsemanv* 
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which is found on the Dehliwals, another name by which these 
Chitals are called, e.g, by Hasan ‘Nazami. (242 ante). The 
word is perhaps the Sanskrit Ghilrala, “variegated, painted, 
pictured.” In Hindi, Chital is used for ‘the spotted deer,’ 
and also for ‘a species of large snake which has spots.’ The 
reptile is described in the Tuzuk-uJahangiri as about 2j 
Ilahi gaz (about seven feet) in length, twelve inches in girth 
and large enough to swallow a hare. (Text, 369-370). The 
‘bangles made of conch shells which are coloured and engrav¬ 
ed with all sorts of designs,’ are also known by the same 
name. The Chital or chuda was the mark of a married 
woman and was broken only when the husband died. The 
leopard [Hind, cheeta, Sanskrit ‘Chitraka’] is so called be¬ 
cause of the spots with which he is marked. 

ti¬ 
ll. 308, 1. 6 from foot. Most of the Brahmans., . 

of Sanknat. 

Barani uses Sahan wa Sarrajon (546, 1. 6) and Multanian 
iva Shan (120, 1. 7). The Hindi word really means ‘wealthy 
merchants, respectable men of the commercial classes.’ ‘Sah* 
is generally derived from ‘Sahu,’ Sanskrit ‘Sadbu,’ pure, 
honest, of immaculate integrity.’ The word is also found in 
Ibn Batuta who explains that the great inerchants of Daulat- 
abad who dealt mostly in pearls were called Sah- Defre- 
mory traces it to the Sanskrit Sorthavaha, Pali Sat^ 
thavahoy which is pronounced Sattvahe or Satthahe (IV* 49), 
but the Gujarati and Hindi dictionaries give the first of the^ 
etymologies. 

Dowson notes that ‘Sanknat’ is also written ‘Sankat’ and 
‘Saknat’ and he asks if it is not ‘Jagannath’. But Minhaj 
states a few lines lower down, that Lakbnianiya himself fled 
to Sanknat and Bang “and that bis sons afe to this day 
rulers in the'territory of Bang-""' (Text, 161, 1. 14; 309 infra)- 
Now Vanga or ‘Banga’ is the specific name of Eastern Bengal, 
and we possess epigraphic evidence of Lakshmanasena’s 
descendants having ruled for at least three generations at 
Vikrampur near Sonargaon in Dacca. Sanknat may be a 
mistake for Sonargaon [or Soiigaon]« A still nearer phonetic 
approach would be Satgaon ( ), and it is possible that 

MisJiaj who knew little or nothing of Beoj^el j;^$ogrepby 
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has confused the two names. Hoogly district in which 
Satgaon lay was under Hindu rule for long after the Muham* 
madan conquest of Lakhnauti. 

II. 310, 1 . 1. The one is»*. . Turki Jeatures* 

Mr. Crooke tells us that “the Tharus have still their 
headquarters in the Himalayan Tarai and colonies in Gorakh¬ 
pur division and Northern Oude. The Meches resemble them 
in habits and features and inhabit that portion of the Tarai 
which separates the plains of Bengal from the hills of Sikkim 

.The Tharus still retain in their features strong marks 

of a Chinese or Mongol origin, although these marks are 

somewhat softened.The most probable opinion is that the 

Tharus are originally a Dravidian race, who by alliance with 
the Nepalese and other hill tribes, have acquired some degree 
of the Mongolian physiognomy.’* (T. C. IV. 380-5). Accord¬ 
ing to the I. G. (VI. 44) also, they are of Indo-Chinese origin 
and of a marked Mongolian type. The author of the 'Alamgir* 
nnma says of the Mech that “they are to be found in Kuch 
Behar are very ugly and look like the Qalmaqs [Calmucks], 
having a steel-blue complexion.” (B. I. Text, 692). 

II. 310, /. 8. He led him . Mardhan-Kot- 

Westmacott suggested (J. A. S. B. 1875, XLIV. p. 188) 
that this is Bordhankoti in Dinajpur, about 35 miles south of 
Rangpur town and 20 miles due north of Bogra. Lat. 26°-8', 
Long. 89®-25' E. He thought that the original Sanskrit form 
was Varddhana-Kuti and sought to connect that name with 
Paundra Varddhana or Pundra-desha, which comprised Dinaj- 
pur, Rangpura and Kuch-Bihar. Westmacott’s suggestion 
was accepted by Blochmann (J. A. S. B. 1875, p. 282) and it 
has been endorsed by the writer of the article on the subject 
in the I. G. More recently, Mr. E. H. Stapleton announced, 
in a paper read before the Royal Asiatic Society, that West¬ 
macott’s identification has been confirmed by subsequent 
research. (Report in the Times of India 24th April, 1934). 

In Dowson's translation, this city is said to have been 
built by Gurshasp, at the time when he returned from China 
and came to Kamrud. Eaverty says that some of his Mss. 
read ^Qarshasib’ and others ^Gushtasib’ and he contends that 
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‘Gushtasib’ only can be right, because the latter’s son, Ifsand- 
yar, is said, in Iranian tradition, to have conquered Hind and 
also invaded China. (561 Note). But the T. A. (24, 1. 4), B. 
(I. 58=^Tr. 1. 84), and F. (II. 294, 1. 6) agree in reading 
‘Gerahasp.’ There is no mention in Firdausi’s Shahnnmn of 
any invasion of India or China, either by Gushtasp or by 
Gershasp. But the reference here is not to the great Iranian 
Epic, but to the “Gershasp Nama” of the younger Asadi (son 
or nephew of Asadi, the teacher of Firdausi), in which there 
is a lengthy account of the hero’s deeds of derring-do in Hind 
and Chin. Rehatsek’s Cat M. F. L 164 ; Mohl, Le Liver 
Jes Rois^ Repr. 1876, 1. Preface. Ixiii-lxix ; Rieu, B. M. 
Cat. IV. 127, 133, 137 ; Ethe, I. O. Cat. 558). 

M. Clement Iluart has recently edited a portion of this 
romance and Gujarati translations of this Epopee, as well as 
the Barzo Nama, Fornmatz Namn, Johangir Nama etc. have 
been printed. The ‘Gershaspnama’ is tiled as an authority 
in the MujmaliriToWOf ihh (E. D. 1. 102) and also by Mirkh- 
wand, (Tr. Shea. 118), Abu-1 Fazl says it "‘narrates his 
invasion of India'’ and the exploits he performed there. 
{Jliny Tr. III. 328). Gershasp is the ‘Keresaspa' of the 
Avesta. (Yasht) XIX. 38-44). 

II. 310, / 10. Before the town, . called Bangamaii, 

The river flowing in front of Burdhankot, which is here 
called Bangamati and supposed by Dowson to be the Brahma¬ 
putra, is believed by others to be the Karatoya, ‘‘which 
formed, for long, the boundary of the ^Iiihammadan kingdom 
of Lakhnauti and Karaarupa, Koch Bihar and Koch Hajo, 
The Karatoya was probably connected at the time with the 
Tista, which then flowed west of the Karatoya, joined the 
Atrai and fell into the main branch of the Ganges, the 
Padma.” (Blochinann in J. A. S. B, 1875, pp. 282-4). [Sir] 
Edward Gait (J, A. S. B. LXII. 1893, p. 280 note) takes the 
same view and he is sure that Muhammad-i-Bakhtyar did 
not cross the Brahmaputra at all, either near Gaiihati or 
elsewhere or that he ever entered Assam. He thinks that 
I^Iuhammad merely marched northwards along the Karatoya. 
See also bis History of Assam, p. 34). 
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On the other hand, Raverty contends that the river 
must be the Tista. It seems scarcely worth while to dispute 
about the matter, as the changes in the courses of these 
rivers preclude the possibility of determining the channels in 
which they actually flowed in the thirteenth century. The un¬ 
certainty which exists every where in India in regard to the 
popular nomenclature of rivers also aggravates the difficulty. 
The Karatoya is, in parts of its course, even now, called the 
Burhi or Old Tista. It is also certain that at the time or Major 
Renneirs Survey, i.e. al>out 17S0, the main stream of the 
Tista flowed south, down the bed of the Karatoya (instead 
of south-east, as it does at persent), and joining the Atrai, 
fell into the Ganges. But in 1787, it forsook this old channel 
and cut a new one, by which it found its capricious way to 
the Brahmaputra. Early in the 19th century, it again 
altered this course for a more direct one eastwards. (I. G. 
XXIII. 404). Most modern experts are also agreed that 
the Bangamati of Minhaj cannot be the Brabmapuira, 
though the statement about its iiaving been "‘three times 
greater than the Ga?jges” can apply only to that great river. 

The site of the bridge also is quite uncertain. Blochmann 
thought that it was somewhere near Dorzbeling, the modern 
Darjeeling, for the not very convincing reason that, at the 
present day, the boundary separating the Meches from the 
hill-tribes is about 12 miles south of Darjeeling. Dalton 
(J. A. S. B. 1851, XX. p, 291) suggested that the bridge 
was the one still existing at Sil Hako near Gauhati and 
Ranking (B. Tr. I. 84 note) w as inclined to favour that 
location, but Raverty (T. N. Tr. 563-5) has shown this 
hypothesis to be untenable in an elaborate note. He does 
not, however, make any attempt to determine its situation 
himself. 

The fact is that the details mentioned by Minhaj are 
so scanty as well as vague, that it is extremely hazardous 
to make any positive statements in regard to the route 
followed by the invader or the distance to which he 
penetrated. Minhaj, besides, had little or no knowledge 
of the geography of the country and he has merely repeated 
the random gossip and hearsay reports which he picked up 
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at Lakhnauti, during his sojourn in that town, forty years 
after the catastrophe. Mr. Vincent Smith has suggested 
that Muhammad-i-Bakhtyar marched through the morden 
dictricts of Bogra and Jalpaiguri and crossed the Karatoya, 
although he was unable to proceed beyond a certain point 
to the north of Darjeeling (O. H. I. 224), but he admits 
that this is onl}^ a conjecture. 

II. 310, last line. One night . and Bangawan. 

There is a good deal of confusion here. The person who 
halted was the author Minhaj, not Muhammad-i-Bakhtyar, 
as the above rendering makes it out. (See Criticisms in 
Vol. VIII. p. xviii and Corrections. Ih, p. xxv). 

Deokot or Devikot is now in the Balurghat sub-division 
of Dinajpur district in Lat. 25°-!!' N., Long. 88°-3r E., 
near the ruined fort of Damdama, on the left bank of the 
Purnabhaba, south of Dinajpur town. It is about seventy- 
five miles north-east of Gaur and lies close to Gangarampur, 
where one of the oldest Muhammadan inscriptions in Bengal 
(that of Kaikaus Shah, dated in 1297 A. C.) has been found. 
(Blochmann in J. A. S, B. 1873, XLII. 211 ; Thomas, C. P. 
K. D. 149). Deokot contains the shrine of ’Ataulla, who 
is said to have been the spiritual guide of Muhammad-i- 
Bakhtyar and an inscription in an old ruined mosque in the 
town is dated in 1293 A. C. (Blochmann, J. A. S. B. 1872, 
p. 102 ; Arch. Survey of India Reports, XV. 95-104 ; I. G. 
XI. 275). Raverty reads the second name as ‘Bekanwah* 
(T. N. Tr. 565), but Blochmann says that ‘Bangawan* is 
the name of a well-known place near Deokot. The local 
tradition is that Deokot was the citadel of Bannagar, the 
fortress of an Asura named Ban Raja (I. G. XI. 275) 
and Blochmann is most probably right in accepting 
*Bangawan’ or ‘Bangaon' (village of Ban) as the right 
reading. 

II, 311,1. 4 from foot. The inhabitants . Buddhist religion. 

Variants, or Raverty also leaves the word 

*Nani* untranslated, but Quatremere has shown that the 
oorreot reading is *Tuinan’ and that it is the Mongol 

name for 'Buddhist priests.' Histoire des Mongols de la Perse, 
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p. 198 note). Juwaini, the author of the Tarikh-i-Jehan 
Kuaha, states that Christians were called by the Mongols 
‘Arcouns* and Buddhist monks ‘Touines.* Rubruquis states 
that ‘Touin’ is the Mongol word for Buddhist ecclesiastics. 
(Yule, Cathay, Ist Edition, I. 241 and 83 notes : see also 
Tarikk-'i’Jiaahidif Tr. Ney Elias and Ross, 290 note; D’Ohsson, 
Hist, des Mongols, II. 264). Steingass also tells us that 
*Tuin’ means 'Buddhist priest, a Lama.’ It is said of 
these ‘Nunis* that they “profess the Din i-Tarsai,'* and 
Raverty renders the latter phrase in his text, as “the pagan 
religion,” but he suggests, at the same time in a note 
that the reference must be to Christianity or Manichaeism. 
(Tr. 567 note). Quatremere, however, is right in under¬ 
standing it as the * tenets of the Lamas.” Juwaini explicitly 
declares that “the idolaters »->) called 'Touins* 

pretend that in the times anterior to the advent of Islam 
in Mongolistan, they could converse with the idols, but that 
since that time they (the idols) had been annoyed and 
remained dumb.” 

• y b 10^ h 6.) 

This shows that the Din-i-Taraai was identical with ‘the 
religion of the Tuins or Lamas.’ Elsewhere, Minhaj says 
that the ‘Nuins’ are 

(383,1. 14 ; 402, 17). See also my Note on the meaning 
of Taraa, II. 163, 1. 3 ante. 

11. 315, I. 8. ^Ali Marian,.,.. ... with iht Kotwal. 

h ^<1 ^ 168,1. 5. ’Ali 

Mardan, by some device, got the Kotwal to pledge his right 
hand, Le. to enter into some sort of compact or engagement 
with himself (and promise him safety). The same phrase 
is used again ^ 5 T. N. 309, 

1. 6. See also my note on 367, laat line post. wia 

4t Text| 224, 1. 6 £ f. (See also 223, h'O and 
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n. 316, 1. 10 from foot. Quarrels afterwards . and Mantus. 

‘Mftksida* and ‘Santus’ in Hajji Dabir. (Z. W. 969,1. 8). 
The correct f(jrms are ‘Masidha and Santosh*. These two 
places lie in adjacent parganas south-east of Deokot in Dinaj- 
pur. Sanlosh, now called Mahiganj, is on the eastern bank of 
the Atrai river in Thana Potnitala of Dinajpur district. 
Raverty’s identification of Makida [Masidha] with Maqsuda- 
bad (Tr 576 Nt te) is quite untenable, as the latter toponym 
is not older than the 16th century. In Hunter's Statistical 
Account of Bengal, Debikot (Deokot) is registered as Pargana 
No. 28, Mosidah as Pargana No. 58, and Santosh as Pargana 
No. 68 oi Dinajpur district. (Blochmann in J. A. S. B. 1875, 
pp. 284-5 and 290). 

II. 317, /. 16. He had . travellers' bread* 

t ; 160, 1. 2 f f. “He had 

with him a round of bread and some such condiment [savoury, 
relish, kitchen or seasoning], as is usually carried on a jour¬ 
ney.** S'adi writes in the Bustan 

(Chap. VI. Story 8th), “One had no other condiment than an 
onion.*’ Barani also says of the ascetic Sidi Maula, that 
while he gave sumptuous feasts to all those who came to bis 
monastery, his own diet was extremely plain and consisted 
only of rice-bread and some simple relish or seasoning. 

5 (T. F. 208, 1. 13). Dowson in his 

"rejoinder to Raverty suggests that the right reading is Nan i- 
Khurish-USafriyanaf that is, ‘Bread for travelling-food,* (Vol. 
VIII. p. xx), but is a frequently-used compound 

with a definite meaning of its own. 

11. 317, h 2 from foot. And built a fort for his residence* 

( variant > (161,1. 9). “He built 

a fort at Basankot.’* (See Vol. VIII. pp. xxi-xxv). ‘Basankot* 
is again mentioned in association with Lakhnauti at page 320 
infra (Text, 180,1. 4 f. f.) and once more at Text, 243,1. 2. 
The place has not been traced, 

II. 318, L 18. And his ... Ohiyasu-d-din. 

iSif ; 161, 1, 3. “A ‘Tazkir* was 

recited (delivered) by him in the Court of Ghiya9U-4-#^/* 
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‘*Tazkir” does not mean ‘eulogistic speech’ or ‘commemorative 
ode or speech,’ as Dowson states (VIII. p. xxi), but a religious 
discourse or sermon, a ‘serious call’ or exhortation to lead a 
holy life in accordance with the precepts of Islam, and to 
sacrifice it for the Faith. Mr. Gibb observes that “in the 
early days of Islam, Jihad or the duty of defending by the 
sword the territorial heritage of Islam was reckoned as an 
obligation of the same degree as Prayer and Fasting, but the 
old enthusiasm, in course of time, cooled clown, and stood in 
need of incitement and stimulation. (Ibn Batuta, Tntrod. 33). 
Elsewhere, Minhaj himself explains that the object of a 
Tazkir is to “exhort people to undertake a Jihad to earn the 
religious merit obtainable by waging Holy Wars ( and 

exert themselves for the preservation of the dignii}^ of Islam 
and Sultan’s throne.” (310, 1. 3 . f. f.). This passage is trans¬ 
lated by Dowson at 379 infray but ‘Tazkir’ is rendered by him 
as ‘Ode’l 

11. 318, 1. 3 from foot. That to . . called Barbanda. 

Variants J’ 3 * and j.' 1;» . At Text, 243,1. 4, the reading is 
Rarh or Radha. ‘Barbanda’ or ‘Barand’ must be 
‘Barind’ (Varendra or Barendra). Hamilton informs us 
(Hindustan, T. 114) that Bengal was divided in olden times 
into five districts, (1) Rarh or Radha, the country west of 
the Hugh and south of the Ganges ; (2) Bagdi, the delta of 
the Ganges ; (3) Banga, the country east of and beyond the 
Delta; (4) Barind or Barendra, the country to the north of 
the Padraa and between the Karatoya and Mahananda rivers; 
and (5) Mithila, the country west of the Mahananda river. 
{apud Blochmann, X A, S. B. XLIT. 1873, p. 211). Barendra 
was the name given to the ancient Hindu kingdom of Paundra 
or Paundravarddhana—which included the Rangpur, Dinaj- 
pur, Paraea, Malda, Rajshahi, Bogra and Pabna districts of 
our times. (I. G. XX. 244). According to the same autho¬ 
rity, Rarh is the ancient Kama Suvarna, which lay west of 
the Bhagirathi (the old channel of the Ganges) and includ¬ 
ed the modern districts of Burdwan, Bankura, Western 
Murshidab^d and Hugli. (XXI. 237). 
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11.318, last line. From Lahhnauti ... iay^^ j&wruy. 

Blochmann (J. A. S. B. 1873, p. 212 note) thought that 
Lakhnaur must be Lakarkuda in Birbhum, about 85 miles 
south of Gaur. Lat. 23°-18' N., Long. 87‘^-15' E. Deokot is 
about 75 miles north of Gaur. Stewart suggested that the 
correct reading must be ‘Nagore,’ i.e. Rajnagore, the capi¬ 
tal of the Hindu Rajas of Birbhum. Raverty laughs 
at Dowson’s objection to Stewart^s suggestion on the 
ground of its being “right away from the river.’' He main¬ 
tains that this is just what is required in the case and 
is a proof of the identification being, not unsound, but sound. 
(Tr. 585 Note). An entrenchment, wall or embankment 
extending in an irregular and broken line for a distance of 
32 miles is still extant in the vicinity of the town, though 
rapidly decaying. “The gateways have fallen and many parts 
of the wall itself have been washed away,” but enough 
remains to demonstrate its former existence. (Hunter, Stat. 
Acc. of Bengal, IV. 335 ; Arch. Sur. Rep. VIII. 146-7 apud 
I. G. XXI. 78*9). Elsewhere also, it is statted that “the 
Pathan rulers of Bengal constructed a road from Deokot in 
Dinajpur through Gaur to Nagore in Birbhum.” Nagore is 
in Lat. 23^67', Long. 87^19'. (I G. VIIL 241). 

In this connection, it may be noted that there are some 
coins of Iltutmish minted at a place, the name of which was 
read by Dr. Hoernle as Lakhnauti (J. R. A. S. 1900, p. 482), 
but by Thomas as *Nagor.* (C. P. K. D. Coin No. 59, p. 78), 
Mr. Nelson Wright supposed that the place meant by 
Thomas must be Nagcr near Jodhpur, and questioned 
the decipherment on the grounds that “Nagor has the initial 
a long and that it is surprising to find a coin of Ghori pattern 
issuing from a mint in Rajputana.” (T. M. C. II. Introd. 
p. 6). But these objections would lose their force, if the 
mint name was deciphered as Nagore [m Birbhum], Mr. 
Wright himself read the name then as ‘Lakur’ and he 
adheres to that lection in his later work on the *'0otnage 
and Metrology of the Sultans of Dehli.” (p. 20 ; Coin No. 52 
A). He thinks that the mint was somewhere in Bengal, 
but does not tell us where this Lakur is to be found, 
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IL 320,1. 8. Sultan Abu-l-Muzaffar Altamsh, 

Budauni unwittingly set a ball of discord rolling when 
he averred that ‘Altamish* or ‘Iltamish’ was so natned 
because he was born **on the night of an eclipse of the 
Moon.'’ (I. 62, Tr. I. 88). Neither Minhaj nor 'Awfi nor 
Hasan Nizami hazards any conjecture in regard to the 
meaning of the name and the T. A.» and F. are also wisely 
reticent. On the coins of this Sultan, his name is variously 
inscribed as and The Nafeari 

transliteration is ‘Ilititimisi’ or ‘Lititmisi.' (Wright. Coinage, 
p. 30 ; Thomas, C. P. K. D. 44 and note). ^Altamash,' 
‘Altmash’ or Iltmish' is said to mean ‘sixty' in Turki, and 
Khwafi Khan (II. 876, 13) uses the word, for the advance 
guard of the centre of an army. 

Mr. Stanley Lane Poole assures us that 'Iltutmish' 
signifies ‘handgrasper, supporter, upholder.' Mr. Kedhouse, 
another Turkish scholar, was at first in favour of reading 
the name as Tltimish' aod supposing it to mean 

‘kidnapped' or ‘carried off,' [^ci7.] ‘the slave who had been 
carried off.* But he was not sure that it was not used in 
the active sense of ‘carrier off' or ‘kidnapper,' [ScxL] ‘the 
ravisher (of hearts).' (Catalogue of the Coins of the Sultans 
of Delhi in the British Museum, p. xxix). But when Thomas 
drew his attention to the passage in Budauni, Mr. Bedhouse 
changed his mind. He suggested that the J had been 
displaced and the name wrongly inscribed cn the coins. He 
opined that the correct form must be ‘Aitutulmish,' which 
might mean. ‘The moon was eclipsed' or ‘Eclipse of the moon.' 
But he also thought it not unlikely that Budauni's dictum 
was only “one of those Eastern remarks one so often meets 
with and really beside the mark." Dr. Barthold has lately 
re-examined the question and he agrees with Mr. Lane Poole 
and holds that the correct form is Iltutmish, signifying 
“Maintainer of the Kingdom." Zeitschrift der Deutschen 
Morgenlandischen Oesellechaft^ 1907, p. 192), 

^Altamash' was a not uncommon name among the Turks. 
Malik Firuz Shah Altamash, Sbabzada of Khwarizniy ia> 
mentioned by Minhaj himself as one of the grandees of ENdtan:. 
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Shamsu-d-din. (T. N. Text, 177, 1. 7 ; Raverty, Tr. 625). 
Another man of the same name, who was an adherent of 
Timur, is said by the latter’s historian, Ibn ’Arabshah, to 
have been imprisoned by the Sultan of Egypt. (Tr. Manger, 
II. 275, quoted by Beveridge, Tr. A. N. I. 210 note). A 
Hajji Altamash (or IHmish) was sent as his ambassador by 
’Abdulla Khan Uzbeg to Akbar in 979-980 H. (A. N. II. 
368, Tr. II. 634). Cf. also the names, Tugh-timish, Qal- 
timish (Raverty, T. N. Tr. 133 note), Siiyurgh-timish, Adku- 
timish, (Z. A. 21), etc. The name appears to be made up 
of ‘tmish* or ‘timish’ with another word prefixed. This 
may be Ilti, Iltu or Alti. Baihaqi speaks of a Saljiiq raider 
named (Text 709, 1. 8), Ilti or Alti Salman (143 

supra) and another man named ‘Altutigin* or Tltutigin’ 

y/lis also mentioned by him. (Text 272, 1. 1. 1 = 110 
supra). We also know that an Arnir named Iltutmish-al- 
Turki was governor of Al-Rayy in A. H. 289. (Zambaur, 
Manuel de Chronologie pour Vhistorie de Vlslam^ p. 44 ; 
H. N. Wright, Coinage and Metrology of the Sultans of 
Dehli, 70). 

Here, as in the case of Aibak, the soundest conclusion 
seems to me to be that the name should be taken, juet like 
any other name which has no topical or qualificative 
significance, and that whatever its meaning, it has no 
connection with either abduction in childhood, power of 
ravishing hearts, real or supposed birth on the night of an 
eclipse of the moon or “seizing, upholding or maintaining” 
kingdoms. Every one is agreed that the name Wfiis given 
to him at birth, and surely those wlio did so could not have 
known that he would be the maintainer or upholder of a 
great kingdom. 

II. 320, Z. 16. Sultan Shamsu-d-din . of Albari, 

Sir E. Denison Ross thinks that “the real name must 
be ‘Alpari’ from ‘Alp-rr,’ ‘brave man,’ a name given to the 
Turanian Afrasiab, from whom the Turks claimed descent. 
(Kidfi Kashghari, Diwan4-Luyhat-uTurk), An Alp-ar Khan 
is also mentioned in Juwaini’s account {Tar, Jehan Kusha, 
Text, I. 92) of the siege of Samarqand by Chingiz Khan.” 
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(Hajji Dabir, Z. W. III. p. Iv). Minhaj says that Balban 
also was descended from the Albari Khans [Khanan, not 
KhaqanSy as at 360 infra ; Text 281, 1. 6j. The Qara Khanid 
dynasty of Turkestan to which Ilak Khau—the contemporary 
of Sultan Mahmud of Ghazna—belonged is oiten described 
88 that of the “Afrasiyabi Maliks.” Barani also assures 
us that Balban claimed descent from Afrasiab, (T. F, 
37, 1. 7). 

II. 323, L 14. ^Ali Isrnail who had charge of Delhi. 

Ai, jaJ iS 170, L 4. Hajji Dabir calls him 
(Z. W. C87, 1 18). Ho was the Amir-i-dad of Dehli, 
i e. the chief judicial officer of the slate, a sort of Lord 
Chancellor or Justiciary. See p. 327 /r//ra—T. N. Text 176, 

I. 8 f. f, where the phrase is correctly rendered as ‘Chief 
Justice’ by Dowson himself. See also Text 274-5, where 
Malik Saif-d-din Shamsi is called Dadbak' and also Amiri dad. 
Another noble, Amir Dad Hasan, is mentioned in the 
TajU’lMaasir. (233 ante, q, v. my note). 

II. 324, I, 16. Tn A H. 615, Jalau-d-din ting of Khwarizm 

fled.towards Hindustan.’ Correctly, 

618 H. as in the T. N. Text, 171, 1. 11 ; T. A., 
28, 1. 6 f. f. ; F. I. 65, 1. 3 f. f. 

II. 326, Z. 21. ‘Kubacha’s minister, ’Ainu-l-Mulk Husain 
Ashghari,’ Bead Asliari as in T. N. Text, 
173, 1. 1 ; E. D. I. 133 and II. 330. 

II. 326, Z. 10. Malik Sinanu d-din Habsh, 

The sobriquet is written in various ways, Hasrar. Jaisar, 
Jaisi, etc. See Elliot’s note at E. D. I. 490, where he opines 
that it must be Chanesar. In the Notes to his Translation 
of the T. N., which was published in 1881, Raverty hesitated 
between ‘Jatisar,’ ‘Chatisar’ and ‘Chanisar’ (pp. 614-6), but 
ia his Essay on ‘The Mihran oft Sind and its Tributaries’ in 
the J. A, S. B. 189^ (326 Note), he speaks of him as Sinanu-d- 
din Chanisar. The Tuhfatud-Kiram and Muntakhabud^ 
tawarikh^ the authors of which were Sindhis, also write 
Chanesar. (E. D, I. 346, 485). Sir W. Haig prefer "Chatisar’ 
(0* JL JL III. 64), is not supported by either season -or 
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autJiority. Chanesar is the theme of many tales and ballads 
still recited by the common people in *rSindh, and they 
may be trusted to know better than any outsider, the 
correct pronunciation of the name of their tribal or national 
hero. “The Loves of Chanesar and Lila have been sung 
by more than one Sindhi poet.** (E D. I. 263 347). Chatisar 
has no meaning ‘Chanesar* appears to be the Sindhi form 
of ‘Janesar,* as ‘Chach* is that of Jajja.* ‘Janesar’ is derived 
from ‘Yajneshvar’, one of the epithets of the god Vishnu. 
(Vishnu Purana, Tr. Wilson, II. 313 ; III. 183 ; V. Pt. i. 200, 
253). Janesar (Janeshwar) is still a not uncommon personal 
name in Bengal. Chanesar is also a place-name and Raverty 
maintained that the real name of the place to which Jaisira, 
the son of Dahir, fled w^as not ‘Jaipur* or ‘Jitur,* but ‘Cbane- 
ear*, and he located it at a village which still exists twenty 
miles west of Ghausgarh in Bhawalpur. (Mihran, 242 n.). 
See also E. D. I. 176 and 179 note, where the name of the 
place is said to be written as ‘Chanesar’ in Powson’s Mss. 

11. 326, L 22. On Monday^ . 

\pie Khali/^ arrived. 

The text has ‘22nd’ (174, 1. 6) and so also Raverty. (Tr. 
616). The saysMt was the 23rd (243 anti) 

22nd Rab’i I, 626 H., corresponded with Sunday, 18th 
February, 1229 A. C., and 23rd to Monday, the 19th, Minhaj 
would appear to have again given the Bvyyat date. Hasan 
Nizami has the Hiaahi or Book-rule date. 8th February, 1229 
as given in the C. H. 1. HI 54 is a misprint for 18th or a 
miscalculation. It was, moreover, a Thursday and must be 
wrong. 

The city (Dehli) was not ‘adorned by the presence of the 
envoys* J. 23). It was beflagged and decorated, triumphal 
arches were erected and the gates were hung with silks, as 
was usual on such occasiohs. The words in the Text are 
^3^-5 (174.1. 7). 

II. 326.1. 5 from foot. Balka Malik. 

: Some authors, e.g. Sir Wolseley Haig (C. H. L UL 54)i 

Baverty’s translation (617 and 626) say that iBaftm 
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or Bilka Malik Khalji was the son of Husamu-d-din *Iwaz. 
but no such statement is found anywhere in the B. T. Text of 
the T. N., where he is called Balka Malik Khalji at 174, K 12, 
237, 1. 6 f. f. and his full name given as Ikhtj^aru-d-din Iran 
Shah Balka Khalji at 178, 1. 14 in one manu8cri|)t. 

But there is a coin on which Balka styles himself 
‘Shahinshah* ’Alau-d-din ‘Abul M'aali [or Abu-l-Ghazi] 
Daulatsbah bin Maudud.* The date can be read either as 627 
or 629 H. (J. R. A. S. 1873, p. 367 ; Wright, Coinage, p. 21). 
This numismatic evidence would show that he w as not the 
son of Husamu-d-din, though he might have been a relative 
or even his son in-law, as is locseiy used in both those 

senses. 

II. 327, 1. 3. Milak Dci\ . the accursed, 

Raverty proposes to read the names as ‘Mangal Bhava 
Deo son of Mai Deo.’ (Tr. 619 and note). The T. A has 
cA (21, 1. 13) and F. (T. 66, 1. 15). Sir Wolseiey 
Haig calls the Raja *Mangal Bhava Deva, the son of Maldeo 
or Birbal Deo.* (C, H, I. III. 55, 533). But ‘Mangal Bhava 
Deva’ is an impossible name for a Hindu and Raverty’s con¬ 
jectural and fanciful restoration cannot be accepted by any 
one acquainted with Sanskrit. ‘Milak’, i.e. ‘Molag’ or ‘Megal’ 
is a name which occurs in the dynastic list of the Chudasama 
rulers of Junagadh. (Duff, C. I. 284 ; Burgess, Arch. Survey 
of Western India, II. 164 ; Tarikhd-Sorath, Tr. Burgess, 
139; B. G. VIII, (Kathiawad) 488, 498). Burgess points out 
that the name of Melak, the son of Mugat and father of 
Jayasinha Chudasama occurs also in an inscription dated 
1416 A. C. {Ibid, note), Hajji Dabir also calls this Raja of 
Gwalior Melagdeo, the son of Baisil. (Z.W. 609, 11. 2 and 7). 
Amir Kliusrau gives the name of the Raja from w hom the fort 
of Mandu was taken by ‘Ainu-Mulk Multani in 705 A. H. as 
Mihkk Deo Khazain-aUFuivJi, Text, 60, 1. 5 ; E. D. III. 76), 
which is really the same name, ‘Mokal* also occurs and was 
borne by a Rana of Chitor in the 15th century. (Dufl’. C. I. 
236, 249, 264). The name which follows ‘Melak* is probably 
•Bmr [Visala Deva]. We know from inscriptions thnt a 
PaHitar, who is called Tisaldeva (and also Pariinal Deva), 
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captured Gwalior &om the Kachhwahs in or about 1129 A. C. 
and that the Parihars ruled there until they were expelled by 
lltutmish. (Cunningham, Arch. Survey Reports. II. 312; 
IV. 27. 61 ; I. G. XII, 441 ; Vaidya, H. M. H. I. III. 306, 
357 ; Elliot, Races, I. 159 ; Crooke, Tribes and Castes, IV. 
88). When Minhaj says that Melag was the ‘^on* of the 
accursed Bisal, he probably means merely that he was the 
descendant of Bisal (or Parimal) who was the founder of 
Parihar dominion in Gwalior. The forms ‘Birbal/ 'Pilpal,^ 
Balbal’ must be perversions of the alternative form, Parimal. 

II. 328, Z. 2. A halt . called here, 

cyt , 175, last line. “And the 

Sultan, after arriving here, issued orders for striking or 
sounding the ‘^Naubat* [the orchestra of kettle-drums, trum¬ 
pets, pipes, cymbals and lutes] five times every day.“ 

Minhaj uses a similar expression in, at least, four other 
places. (Text 76, 1. 16; 192, 1. 8 ; 198, 1. 9 ; 263,1. 3 f. f.). 
In the first of these, he states that when the Khalif Nasiru-d- 
din-i-Allah sent a rich KhiKat to the Sultan Ghiyasu-d-din 
Muhammad-i-Sam, >1 “the Sultan ordered the 

Royal Nanbat to strike five times”. In the second, we are told 
that Ikhtiaru-d-din It gin, the regent of Mu’izzu-d-din 
Bahram Shah, gave great offence to that Sultan by keeping 
an elephant and ordering the Nauhat to play three times a day 
at his gate.” (338 infra). An almost identical statement 
is made of another over-ambitious minister, Nizamu-1- 
Mulk Muhazzibu-d-din (343 infra), “The playing ( f the 
Nauhat at the King’s Gate was originally a jealously- 
guarded royal privilege. It was subsequently granted to or 
usurped by provincial governors and other persons in power. 
The old rule appears to have been to strike it five times in 
the nycthemeron, four times during the day and once at 
night.” (Siyaru-l-Mutaakhirin, Tr. I. 3 note). It appears 
to have been played eight times—once at the end of every 
pahr or Watch in Akbar’s times {Ain» I. Tr. 61), but this may 
have been one of that Emperor’s innovations. 

The phrase *Panj Nauhat* occurs in Nizami’s Sikandaf 
Name (Canto XI, verse 11; Clarke’s Trans. 96) and the 
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Ghiyasu-l-Laihat explains that Sultan Sanjar Seljuqi was the 
first sovereign to order the Naubat to be played five times at 
his gate and not three only, as had been the rule or custom 
before. F. also informs us that Muhammad Shah Bahmani 
ordered the ‘Naubat’ to be played five times, soon after his 
accession. (I. 282, 1. 4 f. f.). 

It appears to have been an ancient Hindu custom also. 
It is stated in the Chachnamn, that when Chach had con¬ 
quered all the provinces of the old Kingdom of Sind upto the 
frontiers of Kashmir and Kerman, he, “in accordance with 
the Hindu custom, ordered a naubat of five musical instru¬ 
ments to be played every evening and morning.” (E. D. 

I. 152). 

II. 328, I. 5. A tc7nple ... at Bhiha, 

lyT JL. • 176, 1. 3, which is 

obscure and equivocal. 

The Tarikh-i-Mubarakshahi has 

(Text, 20, 1. 6). Budauni’s paraphrase is 
iy) (I. 67) and Banking’s translation is, “which bad been 
built six hundred year previously^* (I. 95). B.’s ‘six 
hundred*, must be a mistake for “three hundred.” 

Alberuni say that Bhilsa was so called after the temple of 
the god Bhaillesha (the Sun-god), who was worshipped there. 
(Tr. Sachau, I. 202; E. D. I. 59). The temple demolished by 
Iltutmish was probably one of those erected in the palmy 
days of Faramara rule in Malwa by Munja or his nephew, 
the renowned Raja Bboja, who reigned about the end of the 
10th and beginning of ^the 11th century. (Duff, C. I. 300). 
This would make it more than 200 years old in 1234 A. C., 
though it could not have been the same as that referred to 
by Alberuni. T. A. (29,1. 8 f. f.), F. (I. 66, I. 11 f. f.) and B. 
apply the remark, not to the temple at Bhilsa, but to that 
of Mahakal in Ujjain, which must be wrong. 

H. 328, 1. 13. In A. H. 6j6 . towards Banyan. 

^Banian’ is mentioned by Wassaf (E.D. III. 36), who says 
that it was in the Jud hills. Barani speaks of a Maulana 
fiiiiiida4»diii Baoiaiu (363| h MinhaJ states ekewbaia 
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that it was the place from which Saifu-d-din Hasan Qarlugh 
invaded Uchcha. (Text, 238,1. 1). Raverty’s opinion was 
that it was situated somewhere between Kurram and the 
Jhelum, and near the bills of Jud. But he was not sure of 
the actual site and thought it might be either Banian, which 
lies nine miles south-east of Khanpur of the Gakkhars, or 
Panian, another village, situated about six miles south-west 
of Haripur in Hazara district, N. W. F. Province, (N. A. 
281-2). This Haripur is shown in Constable, PI. 24 E a. 
But Banian was a place of great note and •not a mere village 
and the T. G. may be right in identifying it with the much 
better known Bannu in the N. W. F. Province. (XVI. 49). 
Mr. Longworth Dames also is of the same opinion. Coins 
struck by Htutmish at Banian are knowm. (J.R.A.S. 1908, 
pp. 390-1; Wright, Coinage, 34, 75). Minhaj afterwards 
speaks of the expedition as the Sultan’s “last campaign from 
the Indus and Banyan.” (330 infra)- 

II. 329, L 3. He sent to . received mariyrdom. 

It is surmised in the C. H. I, (III. 64) that he was a Raja 
of Kamarupa, but no evidence is cited in support of the con¬ 
jecture, The real name was probably 'Prithu’ and I venture 
to propose an identification which has occurred to me. Local 
traditions in Rangpur tell of a great Raja named Prithu, 
who was ruler of Bhitargarh in the Jalpaiguri district of 
Eastern Bengal, some tiuie in the thirteenth century, and who 
drowned himself in a large tank in his capital to avoid pollu¬ 
tion from the touch of the Kichahas (Musalmans) who invaded 
his country from the north. The extent of his power can be 
judged from the fact that the ruins of his capital near the 
town cover an area of four miles in length and two in breadth. 
They are described at considerable length in Montgomery 
Martin’s Eastern India, III. 433-446. See also I. G. VIII. 
117 and XXI. 224. Rangpur formed the western outpost of 
ancient Kamarupa. 

II. 331 1 U 30. Taju-d-dln Muhammad. . kilUd the TM,zik, 

This is all topsy-turVy 

IS3, L 5 f. ft). /'And (the 
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personal attendants revolted and] put to death unjustly 
[lit. made martyrs] Taju-l-Mulk Muhammad, Bahau-l-Mulk 
Husain Ash’ari, et ceterny along with the other civil officials 
[or administrators] who were Taziks’*, i.e, Persians and not 
Turks. See Text, 261, 1. 9. (Raverty, Tr. 761), where Minhaj 
mentions the matter again. Taju-UMulk and the other 
persons named were not the murderers, but the persons 
murdered by the Turki nobles. There is an ‘izafat* after 

The T. A. (31. 1. 14) and F. (1. 67, 1. 2 f. f.) have also 
misunderstood the passage and made “a terrible blunder’* 
here, as Raverty puts it ^Tr. 635 Note). 

II. 334, 1. 13. In the neighbourhood of Babul a?id Nakwan- 

‘Babur is a misreading of «-!• ^ ‘Pair, now in Patiala State. 
Lat. 30°-*40' N., Long. 76°-6' E. Nakawan, which Raverty 
leaves unidentified, (Tr. 640 note), is a small town or village 
in its neighbourhood. Pail is 34 miles north-west of Patiala 
town. Pail and Nakawan are both mentioned in the I. G. 
(XIX, 316). 

II. 334,/. 16. She conferred. . wpright officer. 

uXUO w.j 187, J. 9. “She 

gave the office ol Wazir to Khwaja Muhazzib who had been 
the deputy of Nizamu-l-Mulk.” This Khwaja Muhazzib is 
again mentioned at 338, 341, 342 and 343 infra. He is also 
called Nizamu-l-Mulk Muhazzibu-d-din Muhammad. He 
was put to death by the Turki nobles in 640 H. (343 infra). 
A Mulla Mazhab (recte Muhazzib) is mentioned in the 
Memoirs of Babur also. (E. D. IV. 284 q. v. my note). 

II. 335, 1. 11 from foot. Same of the. . 

ported him. 

Y** i 185,1. 5 f. f. They 
were not officers‘on the/roTifter*. They were the Amirs who 
were leagued or confederate with him in secret. The phrase 
ft dar siffy and is again used at Text, 189,1. 6, where the 
Qiramitas are said to have sworn oaths of fidelity or 
allegiance in secret among themselves, >5^5^ . See 

336 ia/ra. ^ is again used in this sense at 289| 
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II. 335, 1. 2 from foot. The Karmatians . 

large numbers. 

This passage has been the subject of considerable specu¬ 
lation in connection with the history of the Ism’aili or Khoja 
community in this country. The Khojas are, as Mr. 
Enthoven says, “ ’Ism’ailians of the Nizarian sub-division of 
the Must’aalian branch, who separated from the letter in 
1094 A. C. on a question of succession to the throne of the 
Fatimite Khilafat. The most noted leader of this sect was 
Hasan Sabah—the Old Man of the Mountains—who founded 
the order of the Fidais or Assassins and concentrated his 
power at Alamut in Dailam. Another Hasan—the fourth 
ruler on the pontifical throne of Alamut (C. 1163 A. D , 659 
A. H.—is said in the traditional history of the sect, (as 
related in the Gujarati history, Khoja Vrattant, p. 156), to 
have sent a missionary to India, whose real name was 
Nuruddin or Niir Shah and whom the Khojas call Nur 
Satagur, the Teacher of Pure Light”. Nuruddin is said to 
have paid two visits to Gujarat and converted the Baja, who 
is, by a gratuitous conjecture, supposed to be Bhima II 
{R. 1179-1242 A. D ). He vas killed by Chaoh, one of his 
two leading disciples, when he was “absorbed in a Samadhi 
or trance.” Mr. Enthoven cites this passage from the T. N. 
and Minhaj’s account of the Malahida riot under the leader¬ 
ship of Nur Turk, in his article on the Khojas and seems to 
suggest that 'Nur Turk' is no other than ‘Nur Satagur,’ the 
first Khoja missionary. (Tribes and Castes of Bombay, 
II. 217-201). 

But there is little else except the name on which any 
identification can be founded. The chronology is indubitably 
shaky and the legendary accretions, the conversion of Bhima 
II, Nur’s miracle of bringing a dead man to life and his 
matrimonial alliance with another Baja named Surchand do 
notinspire confidence, though the statement about the riotert 
having come from Oujarat and Sind is intriguing. 

Minhaj states that the emeute occurred in the reign of 
Baziyya, but the T. A. (30,1. 15) and F. (I. 67, h 8) to^nsf^ 
it to that of Ututmish and make no mention of any suck riot 
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in her own. The C. H. I. (III. 55, 59) has turned this into 
two outbreaks, one in each of these reigns, but this eclectic 
duplication seems to be uncalled for. The assertions of 
Nizamu-d-din and F. who has servilely copied the T. A. can¬ 
not weigh against the explicit statements of Minhaj, the 
primary and only contemporary authority known. Moreover, 
if these Sectarians, whom Minhaj detested so bitterly and 
whom he has denounced so vehemently, had been ever 
guilty of an attempt on the life of Iltutmish, he would have 
been the first to seize the opportunity of holding them up to 
the execration of posterity. In this connection, it may be 
worth while to recall the following severe, but not quite 
unjust, verdict of Raverty on the earlier part of Nizamu-d. 
din’s chronicle. “I had some faith in the Tabaqat-i-Akbari, 
before I compared its statements with respect to the Shamsi 
dynasty. I found it a mere transcript with verbal alterations 
of our author’s [Minhaj’s] statements plus the geographical 
and other blunders I have before referred to.” (Tr. 698). 

II. 336, i. 18. ‘The other.entered the gate of the 

Mu’izzi.’ Correctly, by the Gate of the Madrasa-i-MuHzziy 
or the Mu’izzi College [which had been named after 
Mu’izzu-d-din Sam]. T. N. Text, 189,1. 15. 

II. 337, L 12 . She [Raziyya] . six days. 

The variant reading ^ Jl.. «... (Text 190, footnot) 

is more correct. As she was placed on the throne on 18th 
Rab’i I. 634 H. (331 ante) and defeated on 24th Ramazan 
637 H. she must be taken to have ruled for 3 years, 6 months 
and 6 days, which is just what is found in the best Mss. 
(Raverty, 648). The T. A. (33, 1. 6), F. (I. 69, I. 3) and. B. 
(I. 85=Tr. 122) all agree in making it three years, six months 
and six days. 

II. 337,1. 14. Sultan Raziya ... day following. 

The body must have been brought to and buried in the 
Capital, as the Empress’s tomb still exists in Dehli, at the 
point where the Sita Ram Bazar ends, Ibn Batuta says that 
it was a place of pilgrimage in his day and that it was 
situated on the banks of the Jumna at a distance of about a 
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parasang from the city of Delhi. (Defremery, III. 167-8= 
693 infra)^ It is mentioned also by Shams, as having been 
included within the limits of the New City of Firuzabad, 
(303 infra). See also Fanshawe, D. P. P. 60; Thomas, C.P.K.D, 
106 note ; Asar, Part II. 15). B. tells us that the army 
of Ghazi Malik Tughlaq was encamped in the vicinity of the 
tomb of Sultan Raziyya, (I. 220, Tr. I. 294). 

II, 340, I, 19. He had lived .. 

water-palace, 

(195,1. 7). “He had 
lived in monastic seclusion for a time in the palace near the 
Hauz-i-Sultan [the Sultan’s Reservoir].” The Hauz-i-Sultan 
was the Hauz-i-Shamsi, the great Tank built by lltutmish. It is 
called Hauz-i-Sultan by Amir Khusrau, as well as by Barani. 
(See my note on Vol. III. 104,1. 18). There was a palace 
there and this Darvish must have lived in one of the cells of 
the Mosque or Khanqah attached to it, Ibn Batuta thus 
describes this Qasr-i-Hatiz-i-Snltan. ‘‘Outside Dehli, is a 
large reservoir named after the Sultan Lalmish [lltutmish], 

from which the inhabitants draw their drinking water. 

In the centre, there is a great pavilion built of squared 

stones, two stories high..Inside it, is a mosque and at 

most times, it is occupied by mendicants devoted to the service 
of God.** (Gibb, 1. c. 196; Defremery, III. 164). The palace 
in the centre of the Hauz with its fine terrace is described 
in the Qiranu-s-S*adain also by Amir Khusrau. {’Aligarh 
Text 32; 525 infra), 

II. 341, Z. 18. he sent the ... the outbreak: 

Nizamu-d-din Ahmad (T. A. 34,1. 7), F. (L 70,1, 3) and 
B (I, 87) identify this Shaikh Quibu-d-din with the renowned 
saint Qutbu-d-din Bakhtiar-i-Ushi, after whom the Qutb 
Minar is said to have been named. But this conjecture must 
be founded on some inadvertence or error, if the recorded 
date of the Saint’s death is correct. Abul Fazl Ain, Tr. III. 
363 and Beale (Miftahu-i4awarikh, 58) give it as 14th Bab’i 
1, 633 and F. himself states in another part of his wbrk, that 
the saint died on that identical day and month in H, 634, 
(II« 383, 1,10 f. f.). In either case, and whltihev^r of tSie 
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two discrepant years is correct, the saint could not have been 
aliye at this time (639 H.), and this Shaikh Qutbu-d-din must 
have been some other person of the same name. It is not 
unlikely that the Shaikhud-Islam Qutbu.d.din, viho is men¬ 
tioned as one of the leading conspirators and adherents of 
Qutlugh Khan in 655 H., is identical with this Qiitbu-d din 
of 639 H. (Text, 223. 1. 6=357 infra). 

On 1. 5 f. f, ‘Farkhi’ is an error for Tarrukhi’. 

II. 343, L 4. UTazi 'Imadu-d-dln . was appoinicd. 

The variant ‘Shafurqani’ gives the right reading. Sha- 
furqan, Shabargan (q, v. 142 anie^ 577-8 post, and E. D. VII. 
81) lies about ninety miles west of Balkh (Yule, Tr. Marco 
Polo, I. 149) and was at one time these at of government of 
Juzjan or Jiizjanan, Minhaj’s native district. (Le Strange, 
L. E, C. 426). A Nizamu-d-din Sharkani is mentioned at 
331 ante. His sobriqtiet also must have been ‘Shafurqani’ or 
*Shaburqani.* It is shown as ‘Shibarkhan^ in Constable, 22 
A b. The original Pahlavi form may have been Shahpurgan, 
‘the city of Shahpiir’, but it is supposed to be ‘Asapuragan/ 
‘city of the Asagartii*, in Houtsma. (IV. 360). 

II. 343, I. 6 from foot. And the office . Baligh Khan, 

> (199, 1. 6), 

“And the ofihee of Hajib of the Palace ( lit. Capital ) was 
assigned to Ulugh Khan the Great (May God perpetuate his 
good fortune!).'’ The person referred to is no other than 
Minhaj’s great patron, Ulugh Khan, who afterwards became 
Sultan Balban. ‘Daru-l-Mulk Baligh Khan’ is an impossible 
eollocation. 

II. 344, 1. 3 from foot. The aecursed Mankuta (Mangu Khan). 

The explanation in the parenthesis is a manifest error. 
Mankuta the Nuyin (Prince or General) and Tair Bahadur 
are again mentioned. (Text, 235,1. 8 f. f). Mankuta was 
only one of the favourite oflaoers of Chingiz Khan. Mangu 
[or Mongke] Khan was the son of TuH, the youngest son of 
Chingiz* The error is committed again at 363 infra. 
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II. 347, 21. In the neighbourhood* ... called Nandana* 

Variants, ‘Talanda* and ‘Talsauda*. (Text, 210, 291 
footnotes). Hajji Dabir reads ‘Tasanda’. (Z. W. 713, 1. 21). 
Most of Raverty’s Mss. are in favour of ‘Talsanda,’ but he 
notes as variants ‘Talanda’, ‘Talbanda’ and ‘Basida’. (Tr. 
679 and 816 Notes). Cunningham, relying on the reading 
Nandana, thought that it must be Nava-Deokali, near Rajgir 
—the fort of the legendary heroes Alha and Udal—four miles 
south-east of Qanauj. (See Thomas, C. P. K. D. 125 Note). 
But it is not likely that the stronghold of this contumacious 
Raja could have been in such close proximity to Qanauj, 
where the Musalmans had established themselves permanently, 
eversince the defeat of Jayachand, and which they must have 
held in great force. 

Minhaj vaguely states here that this fort was 
within the boxjndaries ( ) of Qanauj district^ (not town), 

below the Ganges Jumna Duab, (Text 210, 1. 14; 291, 1. 12). 
Thornton mentions a Dursenda or Dulsenda as a pargana and 
town on the river Baghin, atributary of the Jumna, seven 
miles south-west of its right bank and 39 miles east of the 
town of Banda. Lat. 25®-27' N., Long. 80®-57' E. It is situat¬ 
ed just in the sort of country in which the Raja is said to have 
entrenched himself, in which “the defiles were arduous, the 
mountains rugged arid the jungles raanyi and which no Muslim 
army had ever penetrated”. Banda is 35 miles N.W. of Kalan- 
jar. (I. G. XIV, 307). Darsenda is shown in Constable 28 
B c. There is a place called Bhaisunda also in this neighbour¬ 
hood. Lat. 25®-17' N. Long. 80®-53' E. It lies about twelve 
miles south-west of Dursenda and is one of the Chaube Jagirs 
in Central India, I. G. Atlas, PI. 38, D 2. See also Thornton, 
8. n. Bynsont or Bhysondah. But the closest phonetic 
approach seem s to be to Tilsanua, a village near Cawnpore, 
q. V. the Post Office Guide, and there I must leave the matter. 

II. 348, 1, 10 from foot. There was . Dalkiwa malku 

One explanation of this name which has been suggested 
(Thomas, C.P.K.D. 65-6) is that it may be a corruption of 
Trailokyamalla. A Chandellakingso called was the successor of 
Parmardi or Parimal, from whom Kalanjar was wrested Aibak^ 
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It can be urged in favour of this view that this Trailokyam- 
alla i$ actually described in an inscription of his son, Viravar- 
man, as “the uplifter of the land from the ocean of disasters 
caused by the Turushkas,” and he does appear to have driven 
out the Muslims during the feeble regime of the successors 
of Iltutmish and regained possession of a considerable portion 
of the old Chandella territory. (Epigr. Ind. I. 327). It is 
also clear from his inscriptions that he reigned between 1205 
and 1245 or 1247 A. C. (Duff. C. I. 177, 201). Inscriptions 
at Kalanjar itself prove that it was temporarily recaptured 
by the Hindus (Ind. Ant. XXXVII, 128-9 ; Vaidya, H. M. 

H. L III. 184 ; H. C. Ray, D. H. N. I. 722-730). 

Mr. Vincent Smith, however, rejects this suggestion and, 
following Mr. W. C. Bennett, who first proposed the identi¬ 
fication in the Indian Antiquary (I. 265), declares, with 
perhaps greater confidence than is warranted in the circums¬ 
tances, that Dalki and Malki were the Bhar Rajas, Dal and 
Bal, who are also called TiJoki and Biloki and who are 
credited in the local traditions with the conquest of the 
whole of Southern Oude. (J. A. S. B. 1881, pp. 35-38). But 
this surmise is largely invalidated by the fact that Minhaj 
speaks of Dalkimalki or Dalakiomalaki in the singular^ and 
as one person only and not two, (Text, 210-11 ; 291-2 ; see 
also Dowson, 366-7 infra ; Raverty's Tr. 680=682 notes). 
Moreover, just as Mr. Smith champions the Bhar Rajas, so 
Cunningham is for sponsoring the Baghels, He states that 
Dalki Malki were not the Bhars, Tiloki and Biloki, but the 
two Baghel chiefs, called Dhalkeshwar and Malkeshwar, 
(A. S. R. XXI. 605). Mr. Crooko (Tribes and Castes, II. 3 and 

I. 52), however, is equally sure that the Bhar hero Dal is my¬ 
thical and Mr. C. A. Elliot is.of the same opinion. (Chronicles 
of Unao, 20 ; see also the Rae Bareli Settlement Report, 15). 
Sir Wolseley Haig holds that there was only one Raja, 
whose name was either Dhalki or Dhalki of Mahalki (C. H. 
I. III. 67 and note), but this gets us nowhere. All that can 
be said with any approach to certainty is that Dalkiomalki 
constitutes the name of one Individual and not two. In that 
oase^ neither the Bhar theory nor the Baghel hypotheeia can 
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be sustained, even if the tribal heroes named are not as 
legendary as the Knights of the Round Table or the Paladins 
of Charlemagne. 

II. 348, last line. ‘On Thursday, the 11th Zi-1 K’ada 645/ 
Read, Thursday the 15th. Monday the 12th has been 
already mentioned on 1. 12. 

II. 349, 1. 3 from foot. The Sultan . \Ulugh Khan\. 

What Minhaj really says is 

aXU [Ulugh Khan] ; 213, 1. 11. “His 

[Ulugh Khan’s] daughter became the Malika-i-Jnhan, ‘Em¬ 
press of the World’.’* 

Sultan Nasiru-d-din Mahmud was only about seventeen 
years old at the time of his accession in 644 H., as he is 
explicitly said to have bet n born after the death of his eldest 
brother, which took place in 626 H. (326 ante). He could 
not, therefore, have had a marriageable daughter at all in 
647 H. The T. A. (36, 1. 4), F. (I. 72, I. 3) and B. (I. 91, Tr. 

I. 129) all agree in saying that it was the Sultan who married 
Balban*s daughter. The error cries for correction, as even 
Thomas has been misled by Dowson’s translation and speaks 
of the Sultan “having given his daughter in marriage to the 
son of the Khan.” (C. P. K. D. 125). 

II. 350, 1. 8. He \the Sultan] . oj burden. 

y j 214, 1. 1. here 

means “slaves”. In another account of the same transaction 
(Text, 271, 1. 3), Minhaj speaks of them as ‘slaves*. 

On 295,1. 7, he again states that > )i»>3 ‘forty slaves* 
were given to him. Slaves from India were, at this time, the 
most easily vendible commodities in the markets of Khura¬ 
san. Baihaqi also uses the word sin this sense, and states 
that when the fort of Hansi was captured by Ma8*ud Ghaz- 
navi, the women and children of the garrison were made 
slaves. Ij y (Tcxt, 665, 1. 9). 

Fakhru-d-din Mubarak Shah uses the word in the same sense. 
{Tarikh 28, 1. 7). Dowson himself translates »*>;* as ‘pri¬ 
soners’at 371 tn/r^, by which he probably means ‘persons 
captured in battle and enslaved,* 
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IL 360, J. 4 from foot. The author, . at Delhi. 


The parenthetical gloss is unauthorised and misleading. 
The place meant cannot possibly be Mirat, though it may be 
Marot, now in the Khairpur tahsil of Bahawalpur State, 60 
miles east of Bahawalpur town. Lat. 29°-5' N., Long. 70^'40'. 
(Th.). “Marot was a place of some importance in the early 
Muhammadan period on account of its lying on the direct 
road from Multan to Delhi, via Sarsuti or Sirsa.’^ (I. G. 
XVIII. 210. See also Raverty, Tr. 688 Note). It is again 
mentioned in juxtaposition with Sarsuti at 364 infra. Captain 
Arthur Conolly travelled by the same route, via Marut, from 
Dehli to Multan in the company of an Afghan caravan, so 
late as 1830 A. C (Mihran, 168). 

11. 350, 1. 19. For ‘Lashkar Khan,* read Kashlu Xhan, as 

in T. N. Text, 222, 1. 2 f. f. ; 268. 

II. 351, L 17. ‘Gwalior, Chanderi, Bazawal (?) and Malwa*. 

Becte, Narawal, Narwar. J ;)> is a mistranscription of 

- ^1^1' (Nalapura). 

II. 351, 1. 18 and foot note. Jahir Dev . that country. 

The text has ‘Jahirajar,* with the variants ‘Jahirajad* 
and ‘Jahawarjar.* (215 note). Hajji Dabir calls him ‘Rai 
Jahar, Ajar, (Z. W. 716, 1. 16). E/ery body is agreed that the 
name of the Raja was Chahad, but ‘Ajar’ ihas severely taxed 
the ingenuity of the commentators. Cunningham thought 
that Ajari was a corruption of ‘Asavari,’ which appears on 
some coins struck by Chahad Deva who was supposed by 
him, to be the Raja of Rantambhor, as well as of Narwar. 
(Coins of Mediaeval India, 91-92). Thomas’s explanation 
was that ‘Ajari* stood for ‘Acharya*, ‘spiritual guide,’ and he 
sought to substantiate it by the argument that “many of the 
chiefs of these Rajput tribes, in later days, affected hierar¬ 
chical honours, calling themselves mahants etc. and that the 
famous Samarsi was designated as the ‘Regent of Maha- 
deva’.” (C. P. K. D. 69-70). This problematical elucidation 
has been accepted by Raverty (T. N. Tr. 690 note) and also 
in the C. H. 1. (III. p. 68). But the statement on which it is 
founded is true only of the Ranas of Chitor. They did style 
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themselve ‘Priests of Eklingji’ or Mabadeva, but this was 
only on account of a somewhat dubious legend or tradition 
connected ith the origin of their dynasty. No other Rajput 
chiefs have ever ‘affected hierarchical honours’ or pretended 
to be ‘Mahants.’ And if they have, how is it that not 
one out of the scores of Hindu Rais and Rajas who are 
mentioned by Minhaj himself and other Musalman chroniclers 
is styled ‘Acharya’, as ‘Jahir Deo’ is supposed by him to have 
been ? The fact is that ‘Ajari’ has nothing to do either with 
‘Acharya’ or ‘Aheriya’, that is, Gehlot. [which is another 
explanation hazarded by Thomas], or with the invocation to 
*Asavari on the coins of Chahad Deva, with which Cunnin¬ 
gham seeks to connect it. Chahad Deva’s territory was in 
the neighbourhood of Gwalior and Chanderi and he is also 
stated to have built or repaired the fort of Narwar, which is 
said to have been his birth place. Minhaj speaks of him as 
, /.c. ‘The Rana of Ajar’ (296, 1. 8), in another 
place as . 'The Ajari Rana’ (296, 1. 13 ; 297, 1 . 2) 

and in a third as ‘The detestable Hindu of Ajar’ 

(297, 1. 5), This may indicate that *Ajar w<is the name of a 
place and the suggestion may be offered that it is meant for 
Arjar, a fairly well-known town or village lying about 18 miles 
east-south-east of Jhansi and about eleven mdes south of 
Orcha. It is now a station on the Jbansi-Manikpur branch 
of the G. J. P. Railway. There is a big lake here and 
it is shown in Constable’s Atlas, 28 C c. Minhaj states that 
when Nusratu-d-din Tabasi (or Taeshi) was returning laden 
with booty from Kalanjar to Gwalior, he was encountered by 
this ‘Rana of Ajar’, who seized upon the defiles of the river 
Sindh, which lay upon the route of the returning army and 
that this Hindu fellow oj Ajar fell upon him as a wolf falls 
upon a flock of sheep.” (Text, 297,11. 1 - 6=369 post)* Narwar 
stands on the right bank of the Sindh, which often overflows 
its banks during the monsoon and causes swamps. (Th.). It 
is 44 miles south-west of Gwalior and about twenty west of 
Jhansi. Arjar is therefore about forty miles south-east of 
Narwar. It would seem that Chahad had taken up his station 
and lain in wait for Nosratu-d-din at or in the neighbourhood 
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of the swamps or lake near Arjar, and that this is the reason 
for his being described as the *Bana of Ajar and this ‘Hindu 
fellow of Ajar. Chahaddeva is said in some Rajput accounts 
to have been a brother or relative of Prithvi Raja Chauhan 
(Ind. Ant. VII. 59) and the supposition is, to a certain extent, 
corroborated by the recent discovery of an inscription of a 
Mahrajakumara Chahada Deva, in which his genealogy seems 
to he traced to Arnoraja and Prithvi Raja III. (Epig. Ind. 
XII, 221-224). But the inscription is fragmentary and its 
purport not free from doubt. Others have maintained, on the 
contrary, that he was not a Chauhan, but belonged to the 
Jajjapella or Yajvapala family and two epigraphic records 
discovered near Narwar have been put forward to support 
this theory. (Ird. Ant. XLVII, 1918, pp. 221-224). Chahada 
Deva^s coins also dating from about V. S. 1291 to 1311 [1234 
to 1254 A C.] have been found, but Cunningham has imported 
a good deal of confusion into the numismatic aspect of the 
matter, by mixing him up with his contemporary Bahad Deva 
of Ranthambor. (Coins of Mediaeval India, 89-93). The 
guardian goddess of the Chauhans was Asapuri Devi (I. G. 
IX. 79) and the true explanation of the name, Asawari, which 
is inscribed on his coins, may be that it is an invocation to 
that deity. 

II. 362, /. 15. His estates ... Hansi. 

Here as well as on pp. 297, 324, 325, 355, 358, 371, 375 
and 380 of this volume, Dowson makes Minhaj speak of the 
^ Siwalik hills ” but there is nothing to warrant the interpola¬ 
tion of the second word and in the text Siwalik only is men¬ 
tioned as a district or tract of country and not as a mountain 
range. See my note on II. 375, 1. 5 infra. 

II. 352, /. 18. (The Sultan) . public ajfairs. 

w&AjC) y ) ; 217, 1. 6. “And there was a great 

change in the temper of the leading nobles and alterations 
were made in regard to offices (at court).” 

II. 352, last line. His fief of Hansi . Prince 

Ruknu-d-din. 

*5^1; 217, 
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]. 6 f. f. “And the fiei of Hansi, alon^ with the ofjice of LtOfi 
Chamberlowy was assignt*d to Prince Ruknn-d-din.*^ Balban 
held the fief of Hansi and also the office of Lord Chambedain 
and b -th the fief and the office were transferred to the name 
of the infant Prince. 

II. 363, /, 14. Victories . •••harder and 

Ptnjor. 

The mountains of ‘Bardar’ are mentioned also at 334 
where the form is‘[Sarmand] Bardar’ and P.’s reading 
also is ‘Sirmur’. ‘Bardar’ looks like and m ,y be a miswriting 
of , Hard war. Raverty reads the second name as 

“Bijnor”, and is sure that [Pinjor] is an error for » 
[Bijnor], Hardwar is situated at the southern base of the 
Siwalik range. (Th. 389). The hills of Sirmur are generally 
known as the Siwaliks. Bijnor lowi\ lies about 40 miles south 
of Hardwar and Bijnor district is “an irregular triangle of 

which the apex points directly northwards,.and which 

stretches like a wedge between the valley of the Ganges and 
the hills of Garhwal”. (I. G. VIIT. 192). Mayapur, which 
is mentioned only two lines lower down, is one of the suburbs 
of Hardwar and is one of the names by which that place of 
pilgrimage is mentioned by Hiuen-Tsang, (Tr. Beal. I. 197), 
Sharafu-d-din Yazdi (E. D. III. 514) and ot.her old writers. 
Raverty lays stress on the fact that every one of his nine Mss. 
reads Bijnor, not Pinjor. (696 note). As one Ms. of B. also 
reads Bijnor (Ragking^ Tr. I. 130 note), it may be correct. 
If Bijnor is the right reading, Bardar may be Hardwar. If 
Pinjor is preferred, Bardar may be a miswriting of or yi) , 
the Rudra Himalaya, q, v- Constable. 

II. 353, /. 19. The Sultan . (Knithal) 

in the Text, 218, 1. 12, is an error for , Kather, 
the old name of the district now called Rohilkhand. Kaithal 
or Kiihal is a very different place near Jhind and Kamal in 
the Punjab. 

II. 356, /. 7 from foot. He proceeded into Mawa$» 

This word ‘Mawas’ is s\id, in the I. Q. (XV. 402), to 
signify ‘the troubled country* and to be a “name givan by 
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the Mahrattas to tho Western Satpuras, a reminiscence of 
the time when the Korkus were notorious robbers and 
freebooters.” Elsewhere, however, in the same publication, 
it is derived from ‘Mahivasi,* ‘dweller on the Mahi’ and 
stated to have been “imported in Mughal times into Delhi 
and used by Muhammadan writers as a general term to 
denote hill chiefs and those living in mountain fastnesses.” 
(XVII. 12). But both these derivations are devastatingly 
exploded by the fact of the word having been used by 
Minhaj, Barani and Amir Khusrau, long before the Mahratta 
or Mughal domination in India. The last of these authors 
writes in reference to ’Alau-d-din’s raids upon Bhilsaand other 
districts in Malwa that “wherever in the forest or by the 
bank of the river, there was a Mawas, whether in cultivated 
land or in wilderness, he trod it under foot with his a' lny^" 
(Text, Khazain, 8, 1. 11. Tr. Habib. 5). 

Raverty’s rendering, “they sought shelter among the 
independent (Hindu) tribes” (Tr. 705 and note) is, notwith¬ 
standing his lengthy justificatory note, of doubtful validity. 

I venture to say that mawas does not signify a person, “a 
tribe or a tribal chief,” but a district or tract of country. 
The plural form which frequently occurs in the T. N. 

(247, 1. 2 f. f.; 259,1. 1; 260,1. 15; 280, 1. 17; 285, 1. 3 f. f.; 287, 

I. 10; 291, 1. 9; 294, 1. 4 f. f.; 306, 1. 6; 312, 1. 2) indicates that 
it is a neuter noun, employed to designate a place and not 
a person. If all the passages in which it occurs are examined, 
it will be found that the word is associated with tracts of 
broken country, regions covered with jungle or cut up by 
glens, ravines or impracticable defiles, in which mounted 
troops and cavalry charges are inefifective. Thus, in the 
first of these passages (Text, 247), the reference is to the 
Mawaaat on the frontiers or outlying tracts of Oude and 
Tirhut, in the fourth (p. 280) to the hilly region round 
Mayapur (Hardwar) and Rurki in the fifth (p. 285 = 361 
infra) to Rewari in the mountainous district of Mewat, ia 
the sixth (p. 287=362 post) to Jalali and Deoli in Etawa 
district with its intricate and dangerous ravines, in the 
seventh (p. 291=366 post) to the country of Dalkimalki, 
the ^'arduous defiles, rugged mountains and numerous 
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jungles*' of which are particularly noted, as if to justify the 
application of the term to it. In the eighth and last (Text, 
306=^375 post), ‘‘the dense jungles and narrow ravines, 
^ Bishnupur (?) on the frontiers of Tirhut 

are also characterised by the appellation. In the passage 
under notice (Text, 221, 1. 2 f. f.), the ’hills of Santur in 
Sirmur are associated with a Mawas (in the singular). 

The word in both forms, in the singular as well as the 
plural number, is used in the history of Barani in two 
passages which are crucial, inasmuch as neither can be 
construed so as to support Raverty's conjectural interpreta¬ 
tion. At p. 182, 1. 4 f. f., Barani writes that when the 
rebel Chbajju was routed, he and his followers crept into an 
adjoining Mawas^ and the chief ( ) of that Mawas sent 

them, after some days, to Sultan Jalalu-d-din [Khalji]. For 
Dowson’s rendering see E. D. ‘III. 138. 

Again at 491, last line, be states that when 'Ainu-l-Mulk 
was routed and his rebellion scotched, those of his adherents, 
cavalry as well as infantry, who fled across the Ganges/eW 
in the Mawasat there into the hands of the Hindus, who 
despoiled them of their horses and arms. For Dowaon’s 
remlering see E. D. III. 249. 5 I ^ ^ 

^ There are 

two passages in the Tarikh-i-Muharukshahi also which are 
quite decisive. Its author tells us that Muhammad Tughlaq’s 
project of introducing a token currenc 3 ^ failed, because “the 
Hindus and strife-mongers of the MaWaSat of the Imperial 
territory openly constructed mints in every village and 
struck copper muhrs there.” ^ ^ y 

^ y yd (B» I* Toxt. 103, 

1 . 2 ; see also Thomas, C. P. K, D. 246 n.). Elsewhere, the 
authors states that the Sayyad Sultan Mubarakshah “crossed 
the Jumna at the ford of Nuh and Fatal and attacked the 
village of Haroli and then marched to the Qasba of Atroli”. 
(Text 207,1. 7 ; £. D. IV. 63). This passage is copied in the 
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T. A. 140, 1. 10 and also in F. I. 165, 1. 3 f. f. in which the 
sentence runs thus: 

B. also tells us that Ibrahim Lody raided Bhungaon and 
“settled the disturbances in those Mtrw^is**; uib 3 

(1. 326, 1. 17, 431. Tr. See also T. A. 176, 1. 7 f. f; F. I. 189, 
). 16). This clinches the point. In another passage, B, state 
that the place called Babuli [or Beoli], where Sultan Firuz 
Tughlaq built a town called Firuzpur is better known as 
Mawas, (Text, I. 252. Tr. I. 335-6). All this show that 
Mawas was a tract or district which was a sort of sanctuary 
or place of refuge on account of the physical features which 
made it a natural fastness. To such places, Baghelkhand, 
Tirhut, Etawa in the Duab, Bundelkhand and Sirmur, the 
more martial tribes among the indigenes had retreated after 
their expulsion from their old homes by the Muhammadan 
invaders and here they formed nuclei of national sentiment, 
perpetual centres of passive hostility which blazed forth into 
open revolt or aggression in times of Muslim weakness or 
disunion. The physical features of Etawa district, which 
was a notorious Mawas^ are thus described in the I. G. “ The 
net-work of ravines which borders the Jumna and the Cham- 
bal in the north-west and south-east of Etawa district pre¬ 
sents an inextricable maze which can hardly be equalled in 
the plains of India.” (XII. 38). Of another natural fastness 
of the same type, which lies in the present Jalaun district, 
the writer states that it is indebted for its form to “the 
intricate reticulation of ravines which fringes the rivers 
Jumna, Betwa and Pahuj.” (1. G. XIV. 18). 

II. 355, I, 6 from foot. He reached Santur, 

The explanation in the foot note is badly off the mark. 
The place meant is the Suntour Garh of Thornton, the old 
capital of the Rajas of Sirmur. It lies on the route from 
Debra [Dun] to Km^^iwar about eight miles north of the 
former. Lat. 30®-26' N., Long. 78®-6' E. It is now a mere 
village, the capital having been removed *to Nahan in the 
eevwteenth oentory. 
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II. 357, I, 10. They alighted . outside the city. 

The text has (223, last line) here, but 

liajji Dabir has 5 ^ (722, 1. 21). The right 

reading appears to be The Bagh-i-Jud—the 

Jud Garden is frequently mentioned by Min ha j, as well as 
Jlarani (246, 1. 3 —E. D. III. 160). On 1. 13 again, Dowson 
says that they “pitched their camp between the Jumna, 
Kilughari and the city,” but the text has ‘Jud* instead of 
‘Jumna* (224, I. 3), and on the line which follows also, the 
text has ‘Bagh-i-Jud,* not “Gardens on the Jumna” as in 
Dowson. Raverty reads (Tr. 709). Ibn Batata in his 

enumeration of the Gales of Delhi mentions one called 
Darwaza-i-Jul* and states, by wa}’ of gloss, that 

many gardens [ ] were situated in proximity to it. 

(Defiemery, HI. 141). There can be little doubt that the 
correct reading is ‘Jud*. 

II. 35/, last line. Many of the chief . forgiveness, 

ujJl . 224, 1. 5 f. f. “They asked or prayed 

for promises [or pledges with the right hand, of immunity 
irom i3unishmentj, i.e. pardons.’* The same phrase is used 
ante 315, 1. 8 q. v. my note. It is found in Barani also, who 
says that Qutlugh Khan brought down Shihab Sultani [from 
the citadel of Bidar in wdiich he was standing a siege], by 
givjng him a pledge of safety with the right hand:' 

(488, 1. 13). 

II. 358, footnote. A note in the 'printed,,. . put to death. 

There is really nothing ‘contrary to truth’ in what Minhaj 
actually says. It is the note of the Editors that is wrong. 
It is of course true that Baghdad fell ultimately and that the 
last pageant of the House of ’Abbas was put to a cruel death. 
But Minhaj is referring not to the final catastrophe, but to a 
preliminary skirmish at the commencement of the siege, in 
which the Mongols had sustained a defeat. “In this first 
trial of strength which took place at Takrit”, writes Browne, 
“the Caliph’s soldiers succeeded in destroying the bridge by 
which Baju Noyan intended to cross tie Tigris. In another 
encounter which took place at Dujayl on or about January 
llth, 1268 (4th Muharram, 666 H.), the Caliph’e army 
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achieved a trifling success in spite of the numerical inferiority 
of their forces*'. (L. H. P. II. 461). It is to this ‘trifling 
success* that Minhaj is referring. The regular siege began 
onl)^ on 22nd January and the Caliph gave himself up on or 
about the lOih of February. He was wrapped in a carpet 
and beaten to death with clubs. {Ibid, 462-3; see also 
Hahibu-s-Siyar. (11. iii. 81). It w^ould appear that the 
tidings of the final disaster had not reached Dehli when Miahaj 
wrote this paragraph—a striking illustration of the tardiness 
with which intelligence travelled in those times and of the 
ignorance of one part of the world of epoch-making revolu¬ 
tions which w'ere taking place in another. 

Rieu also adverts to the matter and has pointed out 
that the death of Must'asim is actually mentioned by Minhaj 
in a passage added some time later, in the chapter devoted 
to the history of the ’Abbasides. (Folio 57 a in the British 
Museum MS. of the T. N.; Catalogue of Persian Manuscripts, 

I. 72). The passage he refers to will be found in the B. I. 
Text at pp. 430-33. 

II. 359, L 13 from foot. Ulugh Khan . their Deo, 

I. 10. “To suppress the turbulence of the rebels of Mewat, 

of whom the demons themselves must stand in horror.*’ 

The date, 16th of Ramazan, (1. 19) is a slip. The text 
reads 16th Safar, which is proved to be correct by what 
Minhaj himself says on pp. 381-2 infra, where the advance 
guard is stated to have marched on 4th Safar and the whole 
army to have returned to the capital on 24th Rab’i I. 

II. 362, L 2 from foot. The rebels . Ganges and Jumna, 

Raverty reads ‘Jarali and Datoli’ (Tr. 809), though he 
admits that some of his Mss. have ‘Deoli’. I venture to 
suggest with some confidence that Deoli is quite correct. 
It is Deoli-Jakban in Etawa. We learn from the Tarikh-i* 
Mubarahshahi that Khizr Khan, after suppressing the rebels 
in Kol, advanced into Etawa and there destroyed “the 
village of Dehli, the strongest place in the possession of the 
iD^deli.” D* IV. 52j q. v. my note). It is the Duhlee of 
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Thornton, who locates it in Etawa, Lat. 27®-2' N., Long. 
78°-52' E. Jalali may he Julowlee which he locates thirty-five 
miles south of Fatehgarh, but it is more probably what 
Seeley calls ‘Joolee’, and places fourteen miles south of Saket 
and ten north of Mainpuri on the route from 'Aligarh to 
Etawa. (Roadbook of India, Ed. 1825, pp. 20 21). The 
word used by Minhaj here is not Mawas but Mawasat 
the neutral plural. This proves beyond any. doubt that 
places or localities and not persons or tribes are meant. 

y V^T yA Ayi ioSjm, 3I.obi; 

Text. 287, 1. 8. The 
fact that B. uses in another passage 1^!^- (I 326, 1. 17). the 
alternative form, also shows that he understood it as a 
neuter noun. 

II. 363, i. 9. He laid siege.,, . to Mansura. 

db %yyaL$^y\ y l 287, 1. 7 from foot, means 

‘land, territory* and the real meaning is that Uchch was 
included in the territory or the province of Mansura. Simi¬ 
larly, Hafiz Abru says that the river Sindh (Indus) “runs 
from the western sides of the mountains (of Kashmir) into 
the country of Mansura.'* (E. D. IV. 4). Minhaj himself 
says elsewhere that the army of Khilj and the forces of 
Khwarizm invaded in 623 H. ''the lands of Mansura [ 

] one of the cities of Siwistan." (Text, 143, 1. 3 f. f. ; 
Dow'son, 303 ante). 

II. 364j U 7 from foot. The numerous . the army. 

AAbi *1; wT jf 1; ^ • 289, 1. 3. Ravcriy 

contends that ^ is wrong and that it is a truncated mistrans¬ 
cription of which is the right reading. He goes further 
still and avers that does not mean ‘fissure* at ail and that 
this ‘supposed* meaning of the word is without authorit}^ 
He understands by jazair, “long narrow banks of sand or 
islands on the bank of the river.” (Tr. 812 and note). But 
he is contradicted by Richardson, who gives ‘crack, cleft, 
rent or fissure, particularly in the ground,” as the meaning 
of the w'ord. A ‘Jarr* is really a ravine or a deep cleft 
formed in the ground by the action of a torrent. 
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Emperor Babur uses the word in this identical sense and 
explains it in such a way as to leave no doubt whatever on 
the matter. “While I rode carelessy along the ravine [ 
in the Turki original as well as in the Persian Translation, 
234, 1^ 2 f. f.] of the river, my horse got to where it was 
fissured and had begun to give way. I leapt off at once and 
filing myself on the bank ; the horse also did not go down ; 
probably however, if 1 had stayed on its back, it and T 
would have gone down together.’* (B. N. Tr. Beveridge, 
055). Baihaqi also uses the word and says that the districts 
of Astrabad and Amul were full of 1*^ ^ ‘torrents and 
ravines.’ (Text, 563). 

II. 367, Z. 15. At the beginning . their booty. 

The words in the text (292, 1. 10) are ^ wbieli 
mean ‘the end or last day of Shawwal.* Compare 348 ante 
also, where it is stated that the fort of Dalki-Malki was 
taken on Thursday, the 24th of Shawwal. The force must 
have returned’ after that date. 

II. 368, Z. 11 from foot. Passing over,, . the Mawas, 

As this passage is important in connection with the 
meaning of the word ‘Mawas,' 1 may quote the original : 

y } * 

294,1. 4 f. f. “The other side of the Jumna became the 
camping ground and they were engaged in holy war against 
all sides of the Mawasat,^' See my note on 355, 1. 7 f. f. ante, 

II. 369, 1, !• The army of Islam ... and Jamu, 

Raverty thinks ‘Jamu’ must be an error for Damoh, 
which lies, he says, 46 miles east of Saugor, Lat. 23®-52' N., 
Long. 79°-25' E. (Tr. 824 note). As Kalanjar is in Lat. 25®-5' 
N., Long. 80°-22' E., the two places can hardly be said to be 
in close proximity. Jajmau is phonetically a much nearer 
approach, but it is, in fact, almost eqally remote. The 
closest phonetic approach would be Mau, an old town ten 
miles west of Chhatarpur, “once the seat of the Parihar 
Rajputs, where there are some remains and an inscription 
of about 1150 A. C.’* (1. Q. X. 199-200). Chhatarpur Ups 
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about forty miles south-west of Kalinjar. But perhaps, 
Mahoba is meant. 

J1 370, 1. 1 from foot. Bahar Deo Rai of Rantambhor. 

Raverty calls him ‘Nahar Diw’ (Tr. pp. 818 and 828 and 
note). He admits that Bahar is found in the Mss., but be 
contends that it is incorrect. The fact is that this Baja was 
named V 3 aghra Deva or Vagh Bhata. Bahar (Baghar) is 
the vernacular form of ‘Vyaghra* and Vyaghra Deva or 
Vagh bhata does not appear to have been ever called Nahar 
Deva. We may be therefore sure that Minhaj wrote ‘Bahar* 
and not ‘Nahar’. The Hindu chronicle of Hammiradeva 
Chauhan leaves no room for doubt on the point. Sir W’ol- 
selcy Haig follows Baverty and calls him Nahar Deo. 

“The Muslim historians,” he writes, “style Vagbhata 
Nahar Deo, confusing him perhaps with a Meo chief who had 
probiibly allied himself to Vagbhata.” (C. H. I. Ill, 616 ; 
the Italics are mine). But there is no warrant whatever for 
assuming any such confusion. The existence of a Meo chief 
tio named is highly problematical, if not altogether imaginary, 
and the probability of any alliance between him and Vag¬ 
bhata is too shadowy for serious consideration. The name of 
the Baja of Banthambhor is uniformly written ‘Bahar Dev* 
in the B. I. text of Minhaj (292, 1. 2 f. f,; 299, 1. 9) and its 
correctness is further shown by the fact that Amir Khusrau 
also spells it in exactly the same way in a passage in the 
Khazainu-l'Futuh. He states that after the sack of Ban*, 
thambor by ‘Alauddin Khalji,’ Jhain also was captured, 
which was an iron fort and an ancient abode of idolatry. 
The temple of Bahir Dev and the temples of other Decs 
were all razed to the ground.” (E. D. Ill, 76-6. q. v. my 
note). Here, ‘Bahir Deo’ refers, most probably, to ‘Vyaghra 
Deva’ or Vaghbhata, the Baja who was the builder of the 
shrine and whom Minhaj describes as “the greatest 
and most illustrious of the princes of Hindustan.” 
Bahad is a name which occurs elsewhere also, e. g, in 
Bahadmer (Barmer) in Jodhpur and in a Nadole grant of 
V. S. 1213, 1156 A. C. (Ind. Ant. XLT. 1912, pp. 202-3). 
It was also borne by a son of Udayaua Deva, the Minister 
of the renowned Siddba Baja Jayasinha. (Merutunga). 
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II. 375, /. 5. The soldiers ... parts 

were collected* 


Barwala is about nineteen miles north of Hisar—Piruza. 
(Hunter, Imp. Gaz. II. 170; Jarrett, Ain^ Tr. II. 294). Cons* 
table 25 B c. Lat. 29°-22' N., Long. 75°-59' E. (Thornton). 
The reference to these places is important, as it shows that 
they were all included in Ulugh Khan's Ja^ir in the Siwalik, 
i.e*, the old Sapadalaksha country. At 352 and 356 ante, the 
Siwalik is again associated with Hansi and at 297 with Hansi 
and Sarsuti. At p. 380, Hariana is spoken of conjointly with 
the Siwalik. Hansi was the capital of the old Chauhan 
kingdom of Sapadalaksha. Sawalak, lit* one lak and a quarter, 
is the vernacular form. 

II. 375, /. 16. They had, however, 6ot a iood start* 

But the text has (306, 1. 3) and the 

meaning is that they [Qutlugh Khan and the other nobles 
who were being pursued] had separated from one another, 
i,e, formed straggling parties, been broken up into detach¬ 
ments or divided among themselves. 

II. 375, /. 13 from foot. Ulugh Khan . nt 

Kasmandi* 

Kasmandi is a small town in Lucknow district, five miles 
north-east of Malihabad, which latter is about fifteen miles 
north-west of Lucknow by rail. Malihabad is shown in 
Constable, 28 B b. Kasmandi is again mentioned by Minhaj 
along with Mandiana (Text 260, 1. 6), i.e* Mandiaon, which 
was a Mfl/iu/in the Sarkar of Lakhnau. {Ain- Tr. II. 170). 
Kasmandi is an ancient town containing many old mosques 
and a cemetery called ‘Ganj-i-Shahidan,’ in which a great 
number of Musalmans, who were killed in a battle with the 
Hindus, some centuries ago, are said to be buried. 

II. 378, /. 7 from foot. And the Jorces of the fort of Multan 
fell back* 

; ; 310, 1. 10. *‘And the battle¬ 
ments of the fortress of Multan were demolished'' (lit* ‘swept 
off'). The fortifications of the town were dismantled. 
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II. 394, /. 18. From the hills oj Balala and Mankala* 

The'Dames are variously written in the Mss. Balala may 
be ‘Bugial* which lies under the lofty hills of Balnath near 
Nandana in the Salt Range. Cunningham assures us that 
‘'Bugial is still occupied by the Gakkhars, who are also found 
in Guliana near Gujar Khan.” (A. G. I. 132). Guliana, 
Gujar Khan and Jogi Tilla (Balnath) are all marked in Cons¬ 
table, 24 E a. Babur says that he passed through “the 
village of the Bugial—a Gakkhar clan—which was near the 
hill of Jud below Balnath Jogi (Nandana/’. (E. D. IV. 240). 
But it is more probably Baganwala, about fourteen miles 
east of Chhoa Sadan Shah, near which the outer Salt Range 
makes a remarkable dip. There is a steep rocky hill here 
which has absolute command of the route across the range. 
(Gazetteer of Jhelum District, 46-47). ‘Mankala’ may be 
Makhiala, “one of the names by which the Salt Range, the 
hill system in the Jhelum, Shahpur and Mianwali districts, 
was known to the old historians, the other name being the 
Koh-i-Jud”, (1. G. XXI. 412). Makhiala is registered in 
the ^in as a !\fahal in the Sindh Sagar Duab, which had a 
stone fort on a hill and also a salt mine. (Tr. II. 324). 
Makhiala and Girjhak (the old name of a place near Jalalpur) 
are mentioned as places in which Jahangir used to hunt. 
(T. J. II. Tr. 181-2. Text. 317, I. 9 f. f.). But Mankala may 
also represent ‘Mangla*, which lies about 16 miles north of 
Jhelum town. Cimningham states that the Tilla, Jogi Tilla 
or Balnath range is about “30 miles in length and occupies 
the west bank of the Jltelum from the east bend of the river 
below Manila, to the bed of the Bunhar river, 12 miles 
north of the Jalalpur”. (A. G. I. 164). Mangla is shown 
in Constable, 24 E a. 

II. 398, /. 6 from foot. Burak Hajib . 

of Bardasir- 

“There is some confusion,” writes General Houtum- 
Schindler, “with regard to the names of Kirman, both as a 
town and as a province or kingdom, and we have the names 
Kerman, Kawasbir and Bardasir. The original name of the 
whole ootmtry was Kerman. A province of this was called 
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‘Knreh-i-Ardeshir,’ ‘District of Ardesbir,* which being con¬ 
tracted, became ‘Kawashir,* and is spoken of as the province 
in which Ardesbir, the first Sassanian monarch, resided. 
A part of this ‘Kureh-i-Ardesbir’ was called Bardasir or 
Bard-i-Ardeshir, and the present city of Kerman is situated 
at its north-eastern corner. This town, during the middle 
ages, was called Bardasir.” (J. R. A S. XIII. 491-2 ; Yule 
Tr. Marco Polo, I. 91-2). Bardasir and Kawashir are said 
by Yaqut to lie betw'een Sirjan and the desert, two marches 
from the former. (Barbier de Meynard, Dictii>nnaire Geo- 
^raphique de la Perse ^ 90). Le Strange says Bardasir is the 
same as Kirman, but gives a different derivation, according 
to which the city founded by Ardeshir was called ‘Weh or 
Beb-Ardesbir’, “the Good Place of Ardeshir,” which the 
Arabs pronounced ‘Bardasir* and the Persians ‘Gawashir.* 
(L E. C. 300-303). 

IL 399, /. 18. The Sultan . roads tonver^e- 

This Parw’an or Barwan was situated on the Baran or 
upper portion of the Lobgar river and lay five or six monzils 
north of Ghazni, between Gbazni and Bamian. It should 
not be confounded with the Parwan or Parian defile in the 
Hindu Kush, which is mentioned in connection with Taimur’s 
invasion of the Siyahposh country. That Parian (or Parwan) 
lay about eight miles north of Charikar and is mentioned 
by Alberuni also. (Tr. Sachau. I. 269=E. D. I. 47, q, a. 
my note). 

II. 464, /. 3 from foot. Kiraty Nufy Lohkol and Lahore 

Nur and Qrrat are the names of two rivers of KAfiristan, 
which lies to the north of Lamghan. Babur speaks of the 
Nur valley as “one of the two halaks (divisions) of Lamghan. 
“Its fort is on a beak in the mouth of the valley and has 

a torrent on each side.It can be traversed only 

by one road. It has the orange, citron, and other fruits of 
hot climates. Its wines are those of Lamghan that have 

reputaftion.These people used to keep swine, but they 

have given it up in our time.” (B. N. Tr. 210). 

Elsewhere, he writes that “another iuman oL Lamghan 

18 Kunar with Morgal. It lies somewhat out of the wayi witii 
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its borders in amongst the Kafir lands. The river of Chaghan* 
sarai (SciL the Kunar) enters it from the north-east^ passes 
into the buluk of Kama, there joins the Baran water (Soil, the 
Kabul river) and with that flows east. The orange, citron 
and coriander abound here. Strong wines are brought into 
it from Kafiristan.’’ (B. N. Tr. 211). In another place, he 
tells ua that Ningnahar, Mandrawar, the Niir Valley, Kunar, 
Nurgal and Chaghaniyan were given by him to his half-bro¬ 
thers, Nasir Mirza as Jagirs, {Ib, 227). See also Ibid, 344, 
where these places are again mentioned in juxtaposition. 
The Nur Valley is shown in the Map attached to Biddulph’s 
‘Tribes of the Hindu Kush.’ 

The rivers Nur and Qirat are mentioned by Alberuni also 
as affluents of the Ghorwand (or main Kabul river), which 
they joined at Darunta. (Sacbau. I. 259). As Darunta 
is near Jalalabad, these rivers must be looked for in the 
region to the north of the latter town and the valleys of 
the Nur and Qirat must be situated in the tracts drained by 
the Kunar, viz, in Swat, Bajaur and some parts of Kafiristan. 
The Kafirs of the ‘darrah* (valley) of Nur are stated by 
Mu’atamad Khan to have come to pay homage to the 
Emperor Jahangir when he was at Jalalabad. Iqbalnama-U 
Jahangiriy B. I. Text. 268-9). 

Sir Thomas Holdich thus explain the reasons for 
Mahmud’s invasion of these inhospitable regions. “The Kunar 
valley,” he tells us, “is of exceptional interest for many 
reasons. The ancient high road from Kabul to India through 
the Lamghan valley ran across to Bajaur. Consequently, 
former conquerors of India, (Alexander and Babur for 
instance), who advanced from Kabul and were always much 
concerned in reducing the hill-tribes before they entered the 
plains of India, knew it well. It was, in fact, a necessity of 
their advance that the powerful coalition of the hill tribes who 
ever dwelt between the Kunar and the Indus should be well 
thrashed before further operations in the direction of Labor 
and Delhi could be undertaken.” (The Indian Borderland, 244) 
It was not Alexander and Babur only who took care to see 
that the tribes occupying these valleys were “well thrashed/’ 
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Timur also led a puaitive expedition against the Kators of 
Kahristan before invading India. 

II. 469, I, 20. So he [MaJimud] .... . 

Sh'ahan 414 A.IJ. 

The correct date is 10th [recde 22nd]Sh*aban 416 H. The 
year is given as 410 in the Text of Ibnu-l-Athir, (Ed. Torb- 
herg IX. 241). 414 is an inadvertent error in his translation. 
The year given by Alberuni (S. II. 9), Gardezi (Z. A. 86-7), 
the T. A. (9, 1. 15) and Khwandamir (E. 1). IV. 180) is 416 
H. Firishta (1. 52, 11. 2, 6) says Mahmud started on 10th 
Sh’aban 415 and his error has misled Elphinstone (H. I, 334) 
as well as Mr. Vincent Smith (0. H. I, 193) and Sir W. Haig 
(C. H. I, III. 23) who put the sack into 1024 or 1025. 22nd 
Sh'aban 416 H. corresponded with Monday, 18th October 

1025 A. C. The fort of Sornanath fell on Saturday, the 16th 
of Zi-I-q*ad 416 = 8th January 1026. (Ibnu-l-Aihir, IX. 242). 
1’he fact that both the above week-days work out correctly 
is proof presumptive that the year was 416 H. Firishta’s 
assertion on the point cannot outweigh the authority of 
Alberuni who declares not once but twice, that Sornanath was 
destroyed in the Hijri year 416, which the Hindus compute 
as the 947th year of the Shakakala, (11. 9 and 103). Now, 
Shaka 947 began on 2nd March 1025 and ended on 21st 
March 1026 A. C., while 416 Hijri ended on 21st February, 

1026 A. C. Qazvini also in his chapter on Somnat states that 
Mahmud arrived there in the middle of Zi-l-q’ad 416 H. 
Asaru-UBalad, Text in Gildemeister, 64 ; Tr. 207 ; see also 
E. D. I. 98), 

11. 469, last line. Yaminu-d-daula started,,*, . 

Somnat etc. 

The route followed by Mahmud from Anahilwad to 
Sornanath is mere matter of conjecture. He is supposed by 
one writer (B. G. I. 166 note) to have passed through Modhera 
to Mandal; thence by the Little Ran to somewhere near 
Patdi and Bajana and thence by Jhalawad and Gohilwad to 
Delvada and Sornanath. Major Watson thought that he 
marohed by way of the Bhal, the country between Wadhwan 
and ¥ala to the sea^coast and thence to Delvada and 
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Samaiiath. (B. G. VIII. Kathiawad, 610). Whatever the 
real route, the images which are said heie to have served as 
the ,Heralds of Somanath and were styled Shaitans by the 
ioonoolast, were most probably those in the great tank at 
Modbera. This town lies in the Vadavli taluka of Kadi prant, 
18 miles south |Of Patan or Anahilwad. 1 b contains several 
monuments of Hindu architecture, one of which, popularly 
known as Sita’s Chavdi, is very richly carved. (I. G. XVII, 
381). The great tank or kund also with a large number of 
“small niched shrined” still exists. Modhera is mentioned 
as the place where the idols w^ere found in the Qasidas 
written by Farrukhi on the subject, which is reproduced 
entire in the MajnCau-l-Fusaha, (I. 452-3). The stages in the 
itinerary from Multan are there given as Ludrava [Lodorva 
near Jaisalmir], Chikudar, Nahrwala, Mundher [Modheral and 
Dewalwara (Delwada). There is a good illustration of the 
porch of the temple at Modhera in the Ras Mala. (Ed. 1924, 

I. 104). See also Burgess, Architectural Antiquities of Nor¬ 
thern Gujarat, 243 4 ; I. G. XVII, 381. 

II. 473, last line. When Mahmud . 

intercept him. 

The Raja who is said to have made preparations to 
intercept Mahmud’s retreat from Somanath is called Param 
Dev by Oardezi (87, I, 5 ) and the T. A. (9, 1. 22), but Biram- 
dev by B. (I. 18, Tr. I. 28). Firishta (I. 34, 1. 9 f. f) asserts 
that he was the Raja of Ajmer, but Ajmer was not in 
existence at this time. In the C. H. I. (III. 25), the name 
of the Baja is cautiously withheld and he is merely called 
Raja of Sambhar. The progress of Hindu epigraphic research 
now enables us to solve the riddle and say that the name 
of the Raja was not Param Dev, but Virama or Viryarama 
Deva. He was the great-great-nephew of Vigraharaja II, 
the Cbauhan ruler of Sambhar, and be is known to have 
been reigning about 1030 A. C. (Duff, C. I. 277 ; Epig. Ind. 
II. 116 ; H. M. H. I, III 146 ; H. C. Ray, Dynastic History 
of Northern India, II. 1069). 

We may then take it that the right reading is 
Biram (Virama) Deva and not Param Deva, as in the modem 

copies. ]3r. N«Xii& is aaistakeo in doling him Fatsm Dsvh 
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and speaking of him as the ruler of Abu* (M. O. 119). The 
names of the Paramara chiefs of Abu also are known to 
us and no such name as Paramdev is found in the list of 
the dynasty. (Ray. D, H. N. I. 928-9). Moreover, they 
were mere feudatories, whose resources in extent of territory, 
man-power and sinews of war in general were so exiguous, 
that they would not have dreamt of defying a great ruler 
like Mahmud. The name *Virama' occurs in other dynastic 
lists also, e,g. those of Dholka, Gwalior and Marwad. (Duff. 
C. I. 186, 306, and 297). 

Alberuni tells us that Mahmud destroyed the capital 
of Gujarat which was called Narana or Narain. (E. D. 1. 68). 
’Utbi also mentions an expedition to Narain. (36 anle). 
As this kingdom of Gujarat was, almost certainly, identical 
with that of Sapadalaksha which was ruled over by the 
Chauhans, it is easy to understand Viram Deva’s action. 
He was only paying off old scores and gratifying an ancient 
grudge. 

II. 486, last line. In this matter .. 

made mediotor. 

Sbamsu-l-Kab is nonsense. His title was Shamsud* 
Kufat, (’Utbi, Text, 346,1. 8 ; Browne, L. H. P. 

II. 106 ; Siyasainama, Bombay Lith. Pt. i. Ch. vii. 61,1. 12 ; 
Part ii, Ch. xl, p. 63,1. 13). 

II. 490, 1. 8. The origin of my quarrel with him [Hasan 
Sabbah]. 

This story is now rejected as unhistorical on account 
of the chronological di^culties in which it is involved. The 
*Wasaya is more or less sophisticated and it is known to 
lave been compiled not earlier than the 16th century, though 
Elbe is inclined to think that ^*it rests on a real basis of 
of tradition and to concede to it greater authority” than 
Rieu does in his B. M. Cat. 446. See also Mr. H. Bowen’s 
article in J. R. A. S. 1931, p. 771. But however that may 
be, this anecdote about the ^Three School-fellows’ is now 
discredited by almost all scholars. **lts fuiamental assump¬ 
tion is that two persons (Haaan-i-Sabbab and ’Umar Khayyam) 
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who died at an unknown age between 517*518 A. H. (1123- 
24 A. C.) were at school with Nizamu-l-mulk who was born 
m408 H. (10J7 A. C.) and was murdered in 485 H. This 
is hardly, if at all likely, and Houtsma has suggested that 
this Nizamu-l-mulk was not the famous minister of Malik 
Shah, but Anushirvan bin Khalid, who bore the same title 
and was the Vazir of Muhammad bin Muhammad bin Malik 
Shah who reigned from 1117-1131 A. C. This Anushirvan 
bin Khalid is known to have been acquainted with Hasan-i- 
Sabbah in his youth and this legend is therefore another 
illustration of the Oriental story-teller’s habit of‘ transferring 
remarkable stories from one remarkable man to another’.” 
(Browne, L. H. P. IT. 191-2). The actual date of Hasan’s 
birth is not known, but he was apparently very young in 
1071 A. C. (464 H.), when he first took the Ism’aili oath. 
He was sent to Egpyt in 1076 A. C. and returning to Isfahan, 
founded the ‘New Propaganda’ in 1080 A. C. [Ibid, 202-3. 
See also Browne's art. ‘Yet more Light on Omar Khayyam’ 
in J. R. A. S. 1899, p. 499 ; Houlsma. E. I. II. 276). Mr. 
Lawrence Lockhart, who has lately re-examined the question 
in the Bulletin of the School of Oriental Studies (V. Part IV), 
thinks that Hasan was not born earlier than 1053 or 
1052 A. C. and that he died on 23rd May 1124 A. C. Though 
it is possible to say, in the light of recent research, that the 
story is found in some older works than the Wasaya^ e,g, 
in Rashidu-d-din’s monumental Jam'iu-UTawarikh, and the 
still earlier 8arguzasht4-Sayyid-na (an old Ism’aili Biography 
of Hasan), “the glaring disparities in easily verifiable dates 
are absolutely fatal and rule out the possibility of this 
picturesque compact.” 

II. 499, Z. 16. When Khwaja Ahmad.,,,, ... . 

inhis 'place, 

‘Mishkati’ is an error for ‘Mikal’ or ‘Mikaili’ (Khwandamir 
in E. D. IV. 161). Hasnak’s real name was Hasan bin 
Muhammad-al-Mikaili (Z. A. 96, 1. 6 f. f. ; F. I. 38, 1. 11 f. f.). 
Mishkati (rede Muehkan or Mishkan) was the surname of 
Abu Nasr who was also a minister of Mahmud and Mas’ud, 
hut a Very different person altogether. 
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II. 500, L 7 from foot. The Story of Ddbshilim. 

The story of the two Dabshilims has exercised the 
ingenuity of many modern authors and several explanations 
have been suggested. Tod advanced the conjecture that 
the reference was to the Dabhis—a tribe which is said by 
some to be a bianch of the Chawras, or (Chapotakas, and 
that the name is composed of ‘Dabhi Chawra.' (A. A. R., 
I. 122 and note). Elpbinstone (H. I. 337 Note) and Sir 
Wolseley Haig (C. H. I., HI. 509) have accepted this not 
very tenable theory, but the Dibhis are a very obscure and 
insignificant sept and they have never been of any account 
or played a notable part in the history of Gujarat, A rival 
hypothesis that the name is derived from Durlabha and 
Vallabha Solanki seems to me to be more plausible. Mularaja 
Solanki died in or a little before 998 A. C. and was succeeded 
by Chamunda who abdicated after some years and went on 
pilgrimage. He had three sons, Durlabha, Vallabha, and 
Naga Raja. Chamunda abdicated and installed Vallabha 
himself, but the latter died soon afterwards of small-pox, 
Durlabha then ascended the throne. He reigned from circa 
1010 to 1022 A. C. and Bhima, the son of his brother, 
succeeded him. Hemachandra states that “Durlabhr 
wishing to retire from the world, offered the kingdom 
to Bhima, that Bhima declined in favour of his father, 
Naga Raja, that Naga Raja also refused and that 
both the brothers persuaded Bhima to accept it, after which 
both of them died together. Such a voluntary double suicide 
is evidently most unlikely and points to Bhima having secured 
the succession only after a complicated system of intrigue.” 
(B. G. I. i. 162-3). 

It was common at this time for disgruntled, discomfited 
or unambitious princes who were in the line of succession, 
to ostensibly adopt the religious life and become ascetics, 
with a view to disarm hostility and avoid the risk of 
poisoning, assassination or imprisonment. The solitary 
survor of “the most eminent family of Dabshiiim who was 
serving and worshipping God in the habit of a saint” 
was either Durlabha himself or a son, legitimate ot 
illegitimate, or some near relative or connection of Dnr- 
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labha who bad turned anchorite, because he had been perse¬ 
cuted and “seized several times by his brother.” The other 
Dabshilim, who was still “the chief of a principality” was 
another cadet of the reigning house, but his relationship to 
the most recent occupant of the throne was so distant or 
indirect, that it did not count for much and be could not be 
regarded as a dangerous rival or competitor. He was thus 
secure and had not thought it necessary to become a Sanyasi. 
Such claims as he had were derived from Vallabha, while 
the pretensions of the ascetic were founded upon his propin¬ 
quity to or identity with Durlabha, or can be easily 
misread in Persian as ®^nd is certainly nearer to 
than to ' or even The story itself is undoubtedly 

unhistorical and the details imaginary. The chronology also 
is impossible, as Mahmud is known to have returned to 
Ghazni in 417 H. The name Dabshilim is only a literary 
fiction or reminiscence from the Kalila wa Dimna and the 
denouement is merely an edifying tale of poetic justice, an 
apologue to inculcate and point a moral of the ‘Biter Bit’ 
type. 

II. 504, L 14. Nigariaian, ... A. H. 959. 

This is a miscalculation. The abjad value of 
[Picturegallery] is only 782 (50 +20+1+2004-60+ 400+1 
+50). The date of composition can be obtained only when 
the word [Events] is added to The value of 

(6+1+100+70) is 177; 782+177=959. This is what is 
stated in the versified chronogram with which the work 
concludes. (Rieu, B. M. Catalogue, I. 106; Muqtadir, Bankt- 
pur Catalogue. VI. 45). 

II. 508, Z. 11 from foot. Mas^ud repents of his avarice. 

This story is translated by Elliot at second hand from 
the Zinatu-UMajalis, but it is one of those borrowed by its 
author from ’Awfi. (III. Chap, xvi. No. 1696; J. H. pp. 62, 
225). The Tarikh-i-Nasiri quoted by the author is the work 
of Baihaqi, in the published text of which the anecdote will 
be found related at length, (pp. 311-5). The immediately 
pireeeding story of ^Abdu r-Rahman Khal is also from ’Awfi, 
(HI. xix. No. 1736; J. H. pp, 82, 229). 
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II. 510, I, 1. Ibrahim's lack of qualified officials. 

This anecdote also has been lifted by the compiler of 
the Zinat from ’Awfi (I, vii. 406; J. H. p. 155). The story 
which follows is also from the same source. (I. vii. 405; J. H. 
Ibid), Ibrahim is said to have written a book entitled 
Dasturu-UWuzaraf a Handbook of Political Science, for the 
guidance of his ministers. It is one of the ninety-three 
works cited by ’Awfi as his authorities. (J. H. 67-68 and 224) 

II. 512, I, 15. The Khwaja . (Sahib-i-diwan-i-risalat), 

This Abu-1-Fazl was Abul Fazl-i-Baihaqi, the historian. 
He was not the ‘Financial Minister’, but the Head of the 
Department of Correspondence or of the Diplomatic Chan¬ 
cellery, which is the real meaning of Diwan-i-Risalat, At 
197 supra, Baihaqi himself tells his readers that he was in 
charge of tie Diwan-i-Risaiat in the reign of ’Abdu-r- 
Rashid. (Text, 122). The Sultan’s correspondence with 
foreign princes, governors of provinces and other high 
officials was conducted by this minister, who also received 
the secret and confidential reports from the Barids and 
Mushrifs as well as other diplomatic agents. 

II. 549, I, 23. Sultan Jalalu-d-din Mnnkburni. 

The orthography, pronunciation and signification of the 
sobriquet are alike the subject of controversy. D’Ohsson 
says that it is ‘Mankbarni’ and derives it from ‘Mangou,’ 
Eternal, and ‘Birti,’ or ‘Virdi,’ given, i.e. God-given. Histoire 
des Mongols, I. 196). Von Hammer-Purgstall thinks it means 
‘flat-nosed.’ Raverty and Ranking are in favour of ‘Meng*, 
mole and ‘burun’, nose, t.c. having a mole on the nose. 
(T. N. Tr. 285 and 299; Budauni, Tr. I. 91 note). As the 
epithet is inscribed also on his coins, and spelt there as 
, Thomas caustically remarks “that no one who had a 
flat nose or a mole on one side of his nose is likely to proclaim 
it to^the world.” (C. P. K. D. 90 and note). Vambery is in 
favour of reading it as ‘Meng-berdi,’ ‘Heaven-sent,’ and 
rejects ‘Mankburni,’ because he is sure that it cannot mean 
anything else^^than ‘sniveller’ or ‘snub-nosed.’ (History of 
Bokhara, 134 note)« M. Houdas spells it as ‘MankubirtP in 
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his edition of the text of Nasawi’s Arabic biography of the 
Sultan and this is adopted in Houtsma, (E. I. I. 1004). 

It may be therefore permissible to invite attention to a 
passage in which Minhaj seems to me to throw welcome light 
on the matter and provide the clue to a new and less unsatis¬ 
factory explanation. In his account of ‘Izzu-d-din Kabir 
Khan-i-Ayaz, be states that as that most renowned hero 
was known to and spoken of by .the common people as 
Ayar-i-hazar marda, Sultan Shamsu-d-din Iltutmsh bestowed 
upon him the Turki title of Mangirni (or Mangbirni), and 
that Ayaz bhcame famous thereafter as Kabir Khan-i-Jfaw^' 
birni. (T. N. Text, 234, 1. 10). This means that the Turki 
Manihirni (or Mangirni) is synonymous with the Persian 
Hazar marJa, i-e* a hero or paladin who was a match for a 
thousand braves. It is scarcely necessary to stress the fact 
that this is just the kind of elucidation that is wanted and 
which would meet the requirements of the case. It is cer¬ 
tainly more appropriate than any of the others and it is just 
the sort of honorific title that we might expect Jalalu-d-din 
himself to assume, or his subjects to bestow upon their 
intrepid prince and the outside world to endorse with shouts 
of acclamation and approval. 

*Hazarmard’ appears to have been a common title for a 
renowned pahlwon or warrior. Biladuri mentions ’Umar son 
of Hafs, son of 'XJ&maii-i-Hazar mar d as Governor of Sind 
under the Khalif Mansur (E. D. I. 127, 446; Murgotten’s Tr. 
JI. 231; DufiF. C. I. 67). In the Siyosatnama also, it is said 
of ’Ali Nushtigin who was a Sipahsalar of Mahmud of Ghazna, 
that be was a very great hero and regarded as a match for a 
thousand men’, (Pt* ^h. vi. p. 49, 

1. 3). 
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Addenda and Corrigenda. 

II. 34, 1. 5. 

Hiuen Tsiang [Yuan Chwang] must be referring here to 
Bhimasthana, otherwise called Takht-i-Bahai, which is 28 
miles north-east of Peshawar and about 10 north-east of 
Puslikalavati or Hashtnagar. Nagarkot had been sacred to 
Devi or Bhima, from very early times, beoaose when her 
body was dismembered, the lower part was said to have 
fallen there, and the head or tongue at Jwalamukhi, accord¬ 
ing to the Puranas. {Ain, Tr. II. 313 and Note ; Tieffen- 
thaler, I. 107). 

II. 34, 1. 5. 

In this connection, it may be worth while to invite at¬ 
tention to a passage in a Chandella inscription in which 
Kokalla Chedi II is spoken of as the Kalachuri Chandra, 
The Moon of the Kalachuris.’ The sentence is translated 
thus : “From him (Ganda), there sprang that King Vidya- 

(Ihara.Bhojadeva, together with Kalachuri Chandra 

worshipped, full of fear, like a pupil, this master of warfare 

...who was lying on a couch”. Dr. Hultzsoh, who has 

edited the record, says that this‘Moon of the Kalachuris’, 
must be Kokalla Chedi II. (Epig, Ind. I. 219). Dr. H. C. 
Puay agrees with Dr. Hultzseh (D. H. N. I. 689), and notes 
that ‘The silence of the later prashasiikaras [about himj 
clearly shows that his [Kokalla II’s] reign did not form a 
brilliant chapter in the history of the Kalachuris.” {Loc. cit, 
771). Is not this silence about an inglorious reign satisfac¬ 
torily accounted for by Kokalla’s disastrous defeat in the 
trial of strength with the Turushka'i The prashastihiras 
habitually preserve a discreet silence about all reverses sus¬ 
tained by their heroes or their ancestors. It may be per* 
iiiissible to note that when Gardezi (Z. A. 76,1. 9) calls him 
Kulchandar,' he may have in mind his Hindu title, *Moon of 
the Kalachuris' 

This important epigraph may also show that Kokalla 
and Vidyadhara Chandella had become allies or confederates 
at this time. We have little or no precise knowledge of the 
extent and boundaries of either the Chandella or the Chedi 
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territories They were probably more or less interlaced with 
each other, and even if the Chandella possession intervened 
between the Chedi kingdom and Mahaban, this 'equal or 
subordinate alliance’ between the two rulers may provide a 
sufficient answer to the difficulty and also explain why the 
task of encountering the invader was undertaken or assigned 
by mutual consent to Kokalla II. 

An alternative suggestion is that the reference must be 
to Kokalla’s father, Yuvaraja IT, but this does ^not really 
affect the argument, as the real point is that *Kulchand' or 
‘Kulchandar’ of ’Utbi and Gardezi represents the Chedi ruler 
of the day, 

II. 149, last line. 

A village called Minara or Manara still exists about six 
miles east of Hund (Ohind or Waihind) on the western bank 
of the Indus. Shahbazgiri of Kapur-da-giri, which has been 
identified with ‘Kiri,’ is about twenty-five miles north-west 
of this ‘Manara*. I am indebted to Mr. H. C. Srivastava, 
Superintendent, Archaeological Survey, Frontier Circle, for 
the information. 

11. 176, 1. 18. 

The immediately preceding tale of the ‘Self-possession of 
an Indian Minister’ occurs in the Qabus Nama (Bombay 
Lith., 1325 A. H., pp. 154-5), but it is told there of the 
Khalif Mamun and a Qazi named ‘Abdu-l-Malik ’Aqiri. 

II. 270, 1. 6. 

Steingass states that literally means “Who 

increase/i the offer, or bids more’; hence, auction, auctione- 
ering-room, market.” It is explained in just the same way 
in the Mvyyadu-UFuzala, an old Persian Dictionary compiled 
by Muhammad Lad in the 15th century. According to this 
authority, Manyazid means, “ Ts there any one who increas¬ 
es the price?^ It is used in selling goods. Brokers say, 
‘Here is one who offers ten. Is there any body who will 
augment it?’ When any one [bids more, they sell the goods 
to him.” . (MuUa Firuz Library Ms., Folio 179 a). 
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IL 270,1. 6. 

The Futuhu-8'Salatin was written, not in the 15th, but 
in the 14th century about 1350 A. C. It has been published 
very recently by Dr. A. M. Husain. This interesting passage 
will be found at p. 33, verses 649-652, of his Edition. 

IL 311,1. 4 f. f. 

See also Barthold, Turkestan, 389 Note. He states 
that ‘Toyin’ is the name given to the Buddhist priesthood in 
Mongolia even at the present day. He cites from ’Awfi, a 
passage in which that author states that “a Buddhist priest 
was called a Toy in in the Khitai language and Sthavira in 
India”, M. Blochet assures us that Toyin designates the 
Buddhist priests of the Uighurs and thinks that it is an 
alteration of the Sanskrit Tapasvin^ Ascetic, which becomes 
Tapasai in Pali. (Histoire des Mongols, Gibbs Trust Series, 
XVII. 2, 313 Note). 

II. 351,1. 18. 

An alternative, if not better, suggestion may be that the 
Ajar or Ijar ofChahad Deva may be Ichwaro (Ichhchhapuri?), 
which lies about twenty miles north-west of Narwar. It is 
shown on Constable’s Plate 27, C c. 

II. 370,1. 7 f. f. 

In the Prahandha Chintamani, Merutunga calls this man 
‘Vahad’ (Text, p. 91, 1. 2 and 128, 1. 1 ; Tr. Tawney, 82, 120), 
but ‘Vagbhata' on p. 127, 1. f. f. and 141, 1. 10. (Tawney, 120, 
134). This indicates that the first is only a Prakritic form of 
the second and that Minhaj is quite correct in calling the 
Baja Bahar and that his Bahar is identical with Vagbhata 
of the Hammira Mahakavya ‘Bahad’ appears to have 
been a common name in those times and a physician of that 
name is also mentioned by Merutunga. (Text, 200, 1. 7; Tr. 
Tawney, 199). 
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INTRODUCTORY 

Sir Henry Elliot rendered groat service to the English- 
reading public by making available in eight large volumes the 
vast literature apjirertaining to the history of Medieval India. 
He patiently collected Persian and Arabic political histories, 
translated their extracts into English and put them in 
chronological order. This arduous task was, however, under¬ 
taken with a definite political purpose. 8ir Henry did not 
believe in the “intrinsic value” of the works he was ‘noticing". 
His idea was that if this material is placed before the people 
“t7 will make ovr native subjects more sensible of the immense 
advantages accruing to them under the mildness and equity of 
our rule.'* (Vol. I. p. xxii). He, therefore, blackened the 
Indian past to glorify the British present and used the Medieval 
Indian history as an instrument for the implementation of 
the formula, 'Counterpoise of natives against natives'^ evolved 
by the British Army Commission. 

Sir Henry Elliot’s Preface which Professor Powson has 
appended to the first volume constitutes a key to the 
motives well as the objectives of the compiler. Frol ably 
Elliot never intended it to be published. It appears 
to be the Memorandum with which he had approached the 
government for the publication of his work. However, 
the preface shows that Sir Henry had a proud con¬ 
sciousness of “our high destiny as the rulers of India” 
and it was to fulfil it that he had ventured on the task. He 
was confident that if the “tyranny and capriciousness of the 
despotic rulers” of Medieval India was discussed in that way, 
it would make the Indians shudder at their past and hail 
the British regime as a blessing. “We should no longer hear 
bombastic Babus, enjoying under our government the highest 
degree of personal liberty, and many more political privileges 
than were ever conceded to a conquered nation, rant about 
patriotism, and the degradation of their present position. 
If they would dh>e into any one of the Volumes mentiotted herein, it 
will take the young Bruiuses and Fhocions a veiy short time to learn 
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that in the days of that dark period for whose return they sigh, even 
the hare utterance of their ridiculous fantasies would have been attend¬ 
ed, not silence and contempt, hut with the smrer dlsciplme of molten 
lead or empalement, I I'e should be compelled to listen no more to the 
clamours against resumption of rent free tenures, when almost every 
page will show that there was no tenure, whatever its desig¬ 
nation, which not open to resumption in the theory of the 
law and which was not repeatedly resumed in practice, should 
any ambitious functionary entertain the desire of emulating 
the ‘exceedingly magnificiaF structures of the Moghal pre¬ 
decessors, it will check his aspirations.” (p xxiii). 

In his attempt to servo the imperialistic needs of the 
British Government in India, Sir Henry Elliot blurred 
our historical perspective and, by his subtle insinuations, 
poisoned the springs of our national life. For gene¬ 
rations these volumes have been the basis of countless 
text books on Indian history and the virus so imperceptibly 
injected by Elliot has dangerously effected the ideology of 
three generations. The fact that the ‘bombastic Babus* were 
clamouring not for the return of the middle ages but for 
advance into a ‘newer age’ was, of course, quite unintelligible 
to an Anglo-Indian administration of Elliot’s ty})e. 

While selecting passages from Persian and Arabic works, 
Elliot concentrated on tales of intrigues, woe, deception, 
war, fire and famine. In his hands the history of Medieval 
India, consequently, became a catalogue of the misfortunes 
of the Indian people. Everything else was beyond his ken. 
He deliberately ignored all references to cultural and social 
life during the middle ages. Confining our discussion to the 
present volume alone, the first work that he has noticed is 
the Kitah-ul Hind of Albairuni. He gives us an extract of 
less than 4 pages and this too relates to the Kings of Kabul. 
And yet Kitah-ul Hind is a mine of information for the 
culture and social life of India at the time of the Ghaznavide 
invasions. Had he made a judicious use of Kitab-ul Hind 
and given a complete picture of the caste-ridden social 
structure of India during the centuries preceding the Turkish 
invasions, the reader would have been in a better position 
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to solve what Professor Mohammad Habib calls *‘the Puzal© 
of the Ghorian Conquest.*** 

Elliot’s selections from Tarikh-uYamini, Tarikh4 AUi^ 
SubukUffin, Taj-ul-Ma'dsir^ KamiUut Tawarikhy Tarikh-u 
Jahan Kttsha and others suffer from the same defect. These 
works have sufficient amount of literary, cultural and non¬ 
political details which have been completely ommitted by 
Elliot. The TayuhMaasir is no doubt full of ‘rhapsodical 
and tropolcgical stuffs’ and it is difficult to extricate historical 
facts from the medley of rhetoric, but whatever selections 


1, Reviewing the achievements of Shihabuddin in India, Pro¬ 
fessor Habib writes; “Alexander, the great, retired sulkily to his 
tent after leading the most heroic expedition in the history of mankind 
because his war-worn veterans refused to follow him further east in the 
Punjab. Mahmud of Ghaznin, inspite of 26 years of brilliant campaign¬ 
ing.never attempted to annex any territory beyond the Ravi. 

It was left to Shihabuddin Ghuri, the hero of the tliree stupendous 
defeats—Gujrat, Tarain and Andkhud—to achieve what the Greeks 
and the Kushans, the Hunas and the Ghaznavides had hardly dared 
to dream of. The Ghorian conquest of India might have been dismissed 
as a fable were the evidence for it not so absolutely convincing and 
complete. On the face of it the thing seems palpably absurd. The 
Ghorian dynasty had lost its power in Central Asia and even its home¬ 
lands had been trampled by hostile troops; nevertheless its Turkish 
Slave-officers succeeded in establishing one of the greatest empires of 
the Middle Ages. The economic resources of the Ghorian state even at 
the height of its power—about the year 1202--could hardly have been 
equal to those of a second rate Indian raja whose state covered five or 
six districts. The territory of Ghor and Gharjistan, though equal in 
area to an Indian province, is a bleak wilderness of rocky mountains.... 
The resources of the Ghorian state in man-power were equally meagre. 
.Nor was the meagreness of resources compensated by the extra¬ 


ordinary ability of those in command. As a general he 

(Shihabuddin) was industrious but incompetent. Nor do the 


recorded achievements of his principal generals show any remark¬ 
able strategic capacity. Nor had Ghor any of those moral 

or constitutional virtues which have enabled small states, like Rome, 

Medina or England, to establish extensive dominions.. The 

Ghorian conquest of Northern India, when all factors are kept in mind, 
can be explained by one factor only—the caste system and all tl^t 
it entails .**—Culture Scctttl lift tU the Jifnt of th$ Jftfikwih 
/nvoHmt, 3 * 6 . 
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BIHot baa made oontaia '*all that is of the remotest historical 
interest in the work.”' 

Elliot considers the Tarikh4 Al-i-Svhukiiqin a *'gossip- 
ing memoir” and the selections that be has made fully bear 
out his opinion. But is this all that ibis work contains ? 
A critical study of Baihaqi*s Tarikh would have yielded 
better results and we would have got a glimpse, if not a 
full view, of the Ghaznavide society with its virtues and 
vices. Barthold rightly calls it a “living image of the 
epoch, 

The Tarikh-uJohan Kusha is a mine of information 
on the period it covers—the Khwarazmian Empire, 
the Mongols of Chengiz Khan and the Heretic Imams of 
Alamut. But Elliot's selection ignores the whole mass of 
facta collected by Juwaini. He could, for example, have 
given a very good picture of the Imams of Alamut or the 
“Lords of the Assassins”, but his failure to do so leaves the 
reader puzzled as to who the mulahida or ‘heretics' referred 
to by him so often really were. 

a « « V a v 

Elliot had a very poor opinion of Muslim historical litera¬ 
ture. “The native Chroniclers of the time”, he remarks 
(p. xvi) “are for the most part, dull, prejudiced, ignorant and 
superficial.” He considers most historical works as ‘fairy 
tales' and ‘fictions* (p. xviii) or “impudent and interested 
frauds.” (p. xviii); and finally observes: “It is almost a 
misnomer to style them histories” (p. xviii). These remarks 
are based either on complete ignorance of Muslim historiogra¬ 
phy or are the unconscious expression of contemporary Anglo- 
Indian prejudices—of academic insolence born of transcient 
political power. 

It can hardly be denied that the Mussalmans have made 
a valuable contribution to the method of historical criticism 
and analysis. The Vaul-i lanad (Critique of Evidence) as 

1, Storey : Persian Literature, p. 494, 
g. Iran, p. 82, 
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developed by the Mussulmaas, says Hitti, ^'meet the moat 
essential requirements of modern historiography.** ^ 

Let 118 here examine a few works included in Vol. II of 
Elliot’s History. First comes Albairuni. The method of 
collecting, historical data as adopted by Albairuni, is thus 
explained by Professor Mohammad Habib : “For us the great 
importance of the Kitab-ul Hind depends upon its method¬ 
ology—a fine modification of the dialectical system of So* 
crates, in which Albairuni had been trained at Khwarazm, 
to suit the subject-matter of his inquries. He gives us a 
unique survey, unsurpassed by anything yet written in its 
comprehension of general sociological and philosophical prin¬ 
ciples as weH as minute, scientific details, of the achievements 
of Hindu thought in ages gone by..During his ‘intern¬ 

ment’ in India he associated extensively with Hindu pandits 
whose habitual contempt for the mlechcha changed ultimately 
to one of deep reverence for Albairuni personally. It was, 
apparently, his habit during these discussions to drive his 
pandit friends by repeated examinations and cross—exami¬ 
nations, conducted after the manner of Socrates, to the most 
consistent statement of the basic doctrines of their faith. 
Though intimately acquainted with the works of Plato, 
Albairuni has (very wisely) not given us a record of bis dis¬ 
cussions but only brief, lucid and remarkably accurate 
definitions of the ‘fundamental categories of Hindu thought’ 
the weltanschaung or world—outlook of the educated upper 
classes of his day.” * 

Utbi, the next historian noticed by Elliot, was an 
experienced officer. He had served as Secretary first to 
Abu Ali Simjuri, the commander of the army of Khorasan 
from 988 to 993, then to Shams al Ma’ali Qabus and finally 
to Subuktigin. Inspite of such close connections with the 
rulers, Utbi approached his work in an unbiased and critical 
manner. A. Muller says that he expresses his opinions on 
events with greater freedom than might have been expected 


/. Thi Origins of the Islamic Slate, p. y* (Intreduetion)^ 

Indian eulture and Social Life at the time of the Turkish Inaasiam, pp* 7*S 
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from a court bistorianJ Barthold, ^ho has made a critical 
study of bis work, remarks : “Nevertheless he does not 
conceal the dark sides of this brilliant reign, and the misery 
of the people ruined by taxes which it was beyond their 
power to pay.’*2 

Baihaqi, the author of Tarikh-i-Al-i Subuktigin, was an 
ofl&oer of the Ghaznavide Secretariat and had full information 
about the working of the Ghaznavide administration. He 
wrote his work when he had retired from service and was 
passing his days in devotions and prayers. “The retired 
Ghaznavide officer,” remarks Professor Habib, “was fearless 
in speaking the truth and we need not be surprised at the 
fact that only the third volume of his great work, devoted to 
Sultan Masud, has survived.Ata Malik Juwaini, the author 
of Tarikh-uJohan Kusha was a careful and conscientious 
historian. He was with Hulagu on his campaign against 
the Assassins (654/1256) and he saved from destruction a 
portion of the fine library preserved in the Alamut Fort, 
including the SarguzaahUi-Saiyidna, an account of Hassan 
bin Sabbah, part of which he incorporated in the third 
volume of his Tarikk^ Barthold remarks about him : “It 
is not to be denied that the author conscientiously endeavour¬ 
ed to give a full and truthful narrative of the events.”^ 

It is indeed surprising that while modern historians have 
given good certificates to Medieval chroniclers just noticed, 
Elliot held very poor opinion about them. 

It will be useless to point out here the conscientiousness 
with which Muslim historians of the middle ages collected 
their historical data. Only one illustration relating to our 
period will suffice. Fakhr-i Muddabir toiled for 12 years 
on his work on geneological history and consulted about 
one thousand books : 


/• De Islam in Morgen-und Abendland IIp, 

S. Turkestan p, 

Sultan Mahmud cf Ghaznin (Seeond Edition). Introduction p 
^ < Turkestan p* 
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And yet Elliot calls tbeir works ‘fictions’ and ‘fairy tales’ ! 

« « ♦ 4t ♦ 

Elliot has complained that the Medieval chronicles con¬ 

tain little except accounts of “grandees and ministers, thrones 
and imperial powers.” This opinion does not take into 
consideration the developments that had taken place in 
Muslim historiography. 

Uptil the 11th century Arabic was the language of all 
historical works, and usually the Arab method of writing 
history was followed. The Arab historian does not confine 
history to the camp or the court alone. He tries to write 
the history of the age, in which he goes on refering to social 
and cultural events. So instead of arranging historical events 
according to the successive reigns of various kings, he classifies 
them year by year. Tabari, Ibn-i-Asir and Abul Fida have 
followed this method in their works. The spirit of Persian 
Renaissance brought about a great change in Muslim historio¬ 
graphy. The Arabic language was given up and with it also 
the Arab method of writing history. The ancient spirit of 
Persia was invoked to forge a new path. The Persian mind, 
nurtured in Sassanian traditions, converted history of the age 
into history of (he kings. Towards the beginning of the 
thirteenth century, historical works were written in Persian 
in all countries from India to Asia Minor under the influence 
of Persian culture. Almost all political histories relating to 
our period have been planned on the Persian model and 
‘survey the social landscape from the foot of the royal throne.* 
The Persian historian’s imagination reels round the sceptre 
and the throne. 

A word may be said about the technique of Persian 
chroniclers. They strain after effect and indulge in all sorts 
of figures of speech and poetic and linguistic finesse. They 
often indulge in exaggerations. But a little critical analysis 
can separate the husk from the grain* Generally speaking 

70rikh4^FakhruadiH Shah pi 66% 
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the high-flown and ornate style of the kind we find in the 
Toj-uUMa'asir of Hasan Nizami and the Tarikh-i-Alai of 
Amir Khusrau is confined to official histories alone. Non- 
official histories, as a rule, are written in direct, simple and 

lucid style-very mvieh akin to the style of modern 

blue-books. The following advice, given by Mir Khwand 
to the court-historians, is equally valuable for students 
of all medieval histories : “The official historian should 
by hints, insinuations, overpraise and such other devices 
as may come to hand, never fail to express his true 
opinion, which, while remaining undetected by his illiterate 
patron, is sure to be understood by the intelligent and the 
wise.” 


But were there no other sources to which Elliot could 
refer lor constructing a picture of medieval social life? The 
sad fact is that Elliot completely ignored all works on 
medieval mysticism, theology and law. No one can believe 
that they were beyond his reach. The Kashf-ulMahjiib of' 
Shaikh Ali Hajweri and the Fawaid-uUFuwad of Amir Hasan 
Sijzi, not the T(ij-ul-M<i\78ir and the T(ibqai4-Nasiri, have 
been the popular studies of the medieval Mussulmans. Had 
he turned his attention towards the enormous mystic litera¬ 
ture that the Mussulmans have produced during the middle 
ages, in which the rulers of the day seldom even find a passing 
reference, it would have worked as a corrective to the wrong 
opinions he had formed about medieval Indian records. 

Malfuz writing is the greatest literary invention of 
Medieval India. Had Elliot utilized these records of con¬ 
versations, he would have got a glimpse of the Medieval 
society, in all its fullness if not in all its perfection—the 
moods and tensions of the common man, the inner yearnings 
of his soul, the religious thought at its higher and lower 
levels, the popular customs and manners and above ali the 
problems of the people. 

« • m m ^ 
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Sir Henry Elliot’s work also suffers from one further 
and grievous defect. His accounts have no historical setting 
and consequently, his characters float about in the air. 
Sultan Mahmud appears as a plunderer from somewhere and 
withdraws, Shihabuddin wins the Battle of Panipat and is 
killed at Daniyak ; the Sultans of Delhi move about on 
the stage, besieging forts, conquering terrritories and 
defeating Rais. But these facts are meaningless unless 
co-ordinated with the production-system and the social and 
cultural facts of the time. Mahmud’s exploits in India 
should have been studied with reference to the achievements 
and failures of the minor d^^nasties of A jam (Tran and 
Central India), his political ambitions in those regions and 
the new spirit of the Persian Renaissance. A co-ordination 
of the political behaviour of Mahmud with the cultural at¬ 
mosphere and production-system of medieval Ajam can alone 
make his work intellegiblo. Greater insight into the currents 
and cross-currents of cultural and social history is needed 
to explain the circumstances vhich led to the development 
of my^stic poetry in Ghaznin during the reign of Babram Shah. 
The history of the Shansabaniah dynasty as well as the 
achievements cf Shihabuddin of Ghur can be properly explained 
only^ with reference to the social and cultural atmosphere of 
Ghur. When and how was Ghur converted to Islam ? What 
were the factors that helped in the conversion ? W’hat was 
the role of the Karramiyan faith in facilitating the change¬ 
over from Buddhism to Islam? Unless these and similar 
questions are properly solved, history will remain a 
meaningless agglomeration of facts. 

Kfi ^ nt « iK 

After this general criticism of Sir Henry Elliot’s ap- 
proach to medieval Indian history, it is necessary to point 
out a few facts which are necessary for proper understanding 
of the cultural and the ideological aspects of Indo-Muslim 
history. 

Firstly, it is commonly believed that Muslim settle¬ 
ments in India began after the Ghorian invasions. This is 
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not correct. Long before Shihabuddin appeared on the 
scene, many Mussulmans had been living for generations in 
India under the Hindu Rais. There were Muslim Colonies 
in Badaon, Ajmir, Nagaur, Qannauj and other places. For 
example, Maulana Raziuddin Hassan Sagbani, the famous 
oi Mashariq^ul Anwar was born in Badaon in 1181 
A. D., learnt the ahadis there and when he went to Baghdad 
he was soon acknowledged as a leading scholar of the Tradi¬ 
tions of the Prophet. This could only have been possible if 
Muslim educational institutions of the higher type had been 
established by that painful and sustained constructive effort 
which (as we know by own experience) the building up of 
such institutions needs. 

Secondly, while prejudice and ignorance alone can deny 
that civilization found its highest expression during the 
middle ages in China, Muslim Asia and India, the general 
tendency of Muslim thought should be carefully noted. 
Muslim science kept on progressing quite steadily till about 
the middle of the eleventh century—the generation of Avicen¬ 
na and Albairuni—after which the theologians and Turkish 
bureaucrats combined to suppress that freedom of thought, 
discussion, investigation and experiment without which the 
progress of scientific thought is not possible. In other bran¬ 
ches of culture, such as mysticism, geography, law and the 
like, Muslim thought continued its advance till the thirteenth 
century A. D. This is not the place to examine the circums¬ 
tances which brought Muslim thought to a condition of 
stagnation. The primary reason is that on the basis of t he 
existing intruments of production and production-system no 
further advance was possible. Still this stagnation is a fact. 
In the succeeding ages no progress was possible except in 
poetry and the applied arts, such as painting and architecture, 
and even here the attempt was to reach perfection through 
untiring effort within traditionally limited forms^ such, m ihe 
minaret, the dome and the arch in architecture or the fixed 
number of metres in poetry. We admire the persistent 
effort and the results achieved. But it is impossible not to 
regret fhe lack of initiative. 
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As Muslim thought developed from the seventh century 
onwards there were in almost every subject a number of 
opposed scJiooh. But discussion gradually reconciled the 
ideas of these schools, or else left (as in mystic thought) two 
opposed schools in the field. Under the medieval conditions 
of life—and specially the conditions of teaching—we need 
not be surprised to find that academic progress led to the 
acceptance of one standard work—or, if reconciliation of 
opposed ideas was not possible, to two standard works, one 
representing the orthodox, and the other the leftist line of 
thought. Thus Quranic commentaries find their fulfilment 
in two works—the Kashshof of Zamakhshari for the critically 
minded and the TaJsir-i-Kahir of Imam Fakhruddin Razi 
for the orthodox. Similiarly in mysticism, the centrist 
school of Shaikh Junaid found its final expression in the 
Awarif-uUMa'arif of Shaikh Shihabuddin Suhrwardi, while 
the thoughts of the leftist schools, who had suffered persecution 
for centuries, were expressed in the of his 

contemporary, Shaikh Mohiuddin Ibni Arabi. In other 
subjects, where continued disagreement would have been 
disastrous, a single work obtained general acceptance— e.g. 
the Qanun4 Shifa of Shaikh Bu Ali Sina in medicine and the 
iledai/a of Maulana Burhanuddin Marghinani inlaw. These 
great works preserved the achievements of the past but they 
crushed initiative, for they were accepted as final in their 
own spheres. 

Muslim thought in subsequent centuries revolves round 
these great treatises. Nothing new was altempttd, nothing 
original was produced. Scholars frittered away their energies 
in writing (marginal notes) (commentaries), or 
(summaries) of these works.^ 

1 Two illustrations will make the point clear. Xn 471 A. H. Shaikh 
Abdul Qadir Jurjani wrote two books DaVail-ul Aijaz 
and Balagha (JEpIUI jly-.!). Imam Fakhruddin Razi (ob. 606) 
summarised them in Al-Ejaz Ji Dallail-ul Aija^ 

Sikaki (ob. 626) 8U|nmari8ed Al-Ej^j in the third volume of 

Ulum ^1**^)* Khatib Qazwini (ob. 739) summariged 

Miftah 1*^ his Talhhis^nl Miftah Sa*dud€iin 
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Muslim Civilization in all spheres had developed to Its 
maximum stature before the establishment of the Empire of 
Delhi. The Indian Mussulmans during the sultanate period 
contributed nothing to the ideology of Islam. Their contribu¬ 
tions are limited to the sphere of applied arts and the reduc¬ 
tion of theory to practice. But within this limited field, their 
achievements are commendable. 

The Tndo-Miislim mystics of the early period lived in the 
realm of the Awarif, the jurists in the realm of the Hedaya, 
while the Muslim physicians did not move a step beyond 
the Qanun. Simultaneously politician of all sorts, though 
fully cognisant of the concrete conditions of the time, kept 
on repeating the wise precepts attributed to the heroes of 
Firdawsi’s Shah Nama, “The ideological history of Islam,” 
says Professor Mohammad Habib, “including Islam in India, 
will never be scientifically apprehended unless it is clearly 
borne in mind that Muslim progress in almost every sphere of 
thought had reached its culmination by the first quarter 
of the thirteenth century.”^ 

Thirdly, in a political and cultural estimate of the 
middle ages, the peculiar position of the Muslim mystics 
should not be forgotten. Of the two mystic orders—-Chishtia 
and Suhrwardia—that flourished in India during the early 
period of Indian history, the the members of the former cut 
themselves off completely from kings, politics, sliughP and 
wealth, while the latter considered such attitude as unnecces- 


Taftszani (oh. 79,'J) wrote two ooinmentaripa on this summary of the 
Summaries. 

Maulana Burhan Uddin Marghinani (ob. 1197 A. D.) produced his 
Ilfdiaya in the closing years of the 12th century. ahSighnaqi wrote a 
commentary l^'ihaya on it in 1300 A. D., al-Baberti wrote another com- 
meniary% Inayat in 1384; al-Kurlani wrote another commentary, 
Kifaya, a few years later. Mahmud bin Sadr al-Sharia I (I3th 
cent A. D.) summarised IJedava in Wiqaya, Sadruddin Sharia II (ob. 
1346) wrote a commentary on \\iqaya as Sharh'i IFtqaya, al-Kuhistani 
(1643 A. D.), wrote a commentary on it as Jami-ul-Xumuz 3r*y’ e-*?- )• 

1. Mediez’al India Quarterly, October 1950, p, 1. 

2. In medieval nteratu’"e the term shughl is almost invariably used 
for government service. 
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sary and freely mixed with kings, accepted government 
posts and amassed wealth. When any one objected to this, 
they promptly replied, “Poison does not harm one who knows 
the antidote.^’ They believed that one could attend to tem¬ 
poral affairs without any harm to his si)iritual personality. 

The Chishti saints, on the contrary, eschewed from the 
very beginning, the society of kings and nobles. Baba Farid 
Ganj-i-Shakar’s clarion call to his disciples w as — 

jti 1 ^ 1 ci 1 

[If you desire to attain the position of great saints do 
not pay any attention to the princes]. 

Northern India during the Sultanate period was primarily 
the sphere of the Chishti mystics whose great order begins 
with Shaikh Moin-uddin Ajmeri and ends, so far as the central 
branch is concerned, with Shaikh Nasiruddin Chiragh of 
Delhi, who died in 1357. It w as one of the basic principles 
of the Chishti mystic order that they would have nothing 
to do with the State, government officers or any one in 
authority. Shaikh Nizam-uddin Auliya used to advise his 
disciples : 

4^1 j\j Lo ^ Lo ^ ^5^ -Jii I) ^ 



[ (You) ought to reject the world. Do not be inclined 
towards the world and the worldly men. Do not 
accept any village. And do not take any gift from 
kings]. 

The Chishti saints believed that minionism freezes the 
heat of spiritual life and weans away a man from his cherished 
ideal. Consequently they simply ignored the state and passed 
it by .2 Unoorrupted by court life and unspoilt by wealth and 

1. Sij'ar-uU Auliya, 

2. I have discussed in detail the attitude of the early Muslim 
mystics towards the State in a series of articles published in Ulamie 
Culturt% Hyderabad-Peooan, (October 1948 to April 1950). 
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power, they permeated the ranks of Indian society and helped 
in the evolution of a common culture. Where the Turkish 
governing class had inflicted wounds, they applied palliative. 
They removed cultural isolation and paved way for ideological, 
social and linguistic rapproackement. They believed in Wahdai- 
uUWujud (Divine Unity) which is of supreme value as a 
working idea in social life. It creates catholicity of vision, 
and develops that spirit of adjustment which, even at the 
sight of idolatory, utters only this much —and no more. 

(Every people has its Path, its Religion and its Temple). 

And when the Mussulmans sneer at idolatory, the^spirit 
of Wahdat-uUWvjud replies : 

^ S j J ^ 

is S 

[0, he who sneers at the Hindu’s idoltory, 

Learn also from him how worship is done.] 

No study of Medieval Indian history can be complete 
unless the activities of the Muslim mystics are taken into 
consideration. 

«««««« 

In the following pages an attempt is made to refer to 
authorities of all types—mystic works, theological books, 
philosophical treatises and poetic literature. Some of these 
works do not refer at all to political events but they give, 
what is more essential for proper interpretation of the 
historical events of the period, the spirit of the age, 

—: o 


1 Shaikh Nizam-uddin Auliya. [Mg.]. Tuzuk-i-Jahangiri. 


2 Amir Khugrau* 





Photogr aph uf the actual handwriting of Albairuni 
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FURTHER INFORMATION ABOUT WORKS 
AND AUTHORS NOTICED BY 
SIR HENRY ELUOT. 

I.-Tarikhu-1 Hind of Abu Rihan Al-Biruni. 

(1) The above title as given by Elliot is incorrect. Its 
title is: Kitabun fi Tahqiq-i-ma liA-Hind [Sacfaau, Text, 
Pref. p. IV and p. 1]. 

The author’s surname is derived from Bairun, a suburb 
of Khwarizm. An autograph on a manuscript title-page 
reproduced in Islamic Culture (Vol. VI—1932—facing page 
534), spells ‘*al-Bairuni” 

( 2 ) When Elliot prepared his work neither the printed 
text nor the English translation of Albairuni’s Kitah was 
available. M. Reinaud had published only two chapters relat¬ 
ing to the eras and geography of India in the Journal Asiatique 
and separately as: ^'Fragments Arahcs et Persans inedits 
relatifs a V Inde anterieurcment au xi, Steele de V ere 
ChreiienneJ' This was used by Elliot. 

Eighteen years after the publication of the second 
volume of Elliot’s history (i e. in 1887), E, Sachau edited the 
entire Arabic text and published it in London. In 1888 E. 
Sachau published its English translation in 2 volumes. A 
new edition of this translation appeared again from London 
in 1910, ifhas been translated into Urdu also, 
[published by Anjuman Taraqqi-e-Urdu]. 

( 3 ) Albairuni was the author of many books. The follow¬ 
ing have survived: 

(i) al-Qanun al-Masudi fi-ahHay^ah w-al-Nujum: 

It deals with the whole science of astronomy; 
completed in 421 A.H./ 1030 A,D. and dedicated 
to Sultan Masud son of Sultan Mahmud of Ghaznin. 
Vide also. Dr. Ziauddin’s article ^^Al-Bairuni’a 
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Researches in Trigonometry as given in the third 
book of Qanun Mas’udi’* {Islamic CuliurCy July 
1931, p.p, 343-351, July 1932, p.p. 363-269). [Mss : 
Ahlwardt : Verzeichnia der arab, Hdss. der KgL 
Bibliothek zu Berlin No. 5667. Rieu : Supplement 
to the Catalogue of the Arabic Mss in the British 
Museum No. 756. Bibliothecce Bodleianae Codd Mss. 
Or/enL Cat.y (U) 370, and Muslim University 
Library, Aligarh]. 

A few pages of this work were translated into 
Urdu and published in The Aligarh Institute Gazette 
[May 23, 1917]. In 1929 Mr. Mohammad Farooq 
translated and annotated in English some portion 
of the work and published it from Aligarh [Muslim 
University Press]. No complete translation of this 
monumental work has so far appeared. As Dr. 
Sachau has very rightly remarked, it waits for the 
combination of two scholars, an astronomer and 
an Arabic philologist. [The Chronology of Ancient 
Nations]. 

(ii) aUTafhirn li-AwaHl Sina'at al-Tanjim, 

A short catechism of geometry, arithmetic, 
astronomy and astrology. Both in Arabic and in 
Persian; completed in 420 A. H./1029 A.D. The 
Persian version has been edited with detailed 
Introduction and notes by Agha Jalal Huma’i. 
(Tehran 1358 A.H.). [Arabic Mss. Ahlwardt 
No. 5665-5666, Bodleian (i) 1020; (ii) 282. de 
Slane, Catalogue des mss arahes de la Biblioiheque 
Nationali, No. 2497.] 

(iii) ahAsar al-Baqiyah 'an aUQurun al-Khaliyah. 

Deals chiefly with the calendars and eras of 
ancient peoples. In this work Albairuni discusses the 
then debatable theory of the earth’s rotation on its 
axis and makes accurate determination of latitudes 
and longitudoii. 
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Edited by E. Sachau ^'Chronoloiie Orientalischer 
Volker* (Leipzig 1878). Translated into English 
by E. Sachau ''Chronology of Ancient Nations* 
(Oriental Trans. Fund. London 1879). 

(iv) Kit ah al-Jiimahir fi Ma*rifat al'Jawahir* 

This book on gems was written for Malik al- 
Miiazzam Abul Fath Mawdiid (ob. 1048), grandson 
of Sultan Mahmud. [Mss. Casiri, BibL arahico* 
hispana Escurialensis (i) 322; Stein-schneider,Ze/7scAr. 
d‘ Deutsche Mor^enL GeS y 49, p. 252]. 

(v) A treatise on the relations of the Volumes of metals 
and jewels. [Ms. in the Library of the Three Moons 
of the Orthodox Greeks in Bairut, cf. L, Cheikho, 
Machriq 1906 p. 19]. 

(vi) Some smaller mathematical and astronomical trea¬ 
tises. [Mss. H. Suter, Das Buck der Auff indung der 
Sehnen mit Kommentar Von Abu*I Raiban Muham^ 
mad aUBiruni ubers-mit Komh etc^ BihU Math* Series 
III, XI, Leipzig 1910]. 

( 4 ) For accounts of Albairuni’s life : 

(i) Ibn Abi Usaibia (edited by A. Muller), (ii) 20. 

(ii) Suyuti, Bughyat uUWuat (Cairo 1326 A. H). 

(iii) Abu Raihan Albairuni (Urdu biography pub- 
lished by Anjuman Tarraqi-e-Urdu in 1916— 
Nazir Press, Lucknow). 

(iv) Brockelmann’s article on Biruni in Ency. of 
Islam, Vol. I. 

n.— Kitabu-l Yamini of Al-Utbi. 

(1) In 1847 the Arabic text of Tarikhd-Yamini was 
edited by Maulvi Ashraf Ali and Dr. Sprenger and published 
from Delhi. This edition was available to Elliot. In the 
same year in which Vol. II of Elliot's work was printed ^ 
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(i, e. 1860), Shaikh Abroad bin Ali bin Uroar at-¥arabu)uai 
al-Manini published a scholarly edition from Cairo (1286/ 
1869) with a philological commentary. Again in 1301/1883 
Utbi’s text was published in Cairo together with Ibn-i*Asir*s 
text in the margins—1883 Lahore. * 

( 2 ) The oldest Mss. of Kitahul Yamini is in Mashhad in 
the Library attached to the shrine of Imam Riza. It is 
dated 624/1130 A.D. [Vide Fihrist i Kuiub i Kitab-Khanah i 
mubarak i Asian i quds i Rizvi iii, p* 106 no. 93 (Mashhad 
1346/1925)]. 

( 3 ) There are several translations of Kitab ul- Yamini : 

(i) Abu’l Sharal Nasih b. Zafar bin Sa’d al-Munshi 
al-Jarbazaqani translated it into Persian in 602/ 
1205-6. A.D. The oldest known Ms, of this 
translation is in Constantinople. It is dated 636 
A.H./1238 A.D. [Dafiar i Kutub Khanah i As ad 
Efendi 314 ] A lithographed edition of this transla¬ 
tion appeared at Tehran in 1272 A.H/1855*1856. 
Elliot refers to Jurbazaqani's translation but had 
no knowledge of its lithographed edition. 

Elliot wrongly states that this translation was 
made in 682 A.H./1186 A.D. (p. 15) Rien has shown 
that this translation was made in about 1206-10 
A. D, [Persian Catalogue Vol. I p. 167*8]. Browne 
agrees with him [Literary History of Persia II 
p. 471]. Barthold assigns this translation the 
year 602/1205-1206. [Turkestan p. 20]. 

Professor Noldeke has made a careful compara¬ 
tive study of the Arabic original and Jurbazaqani’s 
Persian translation. [Sitzunisbetichte der Kaiserlichen 
Vol. XXIII, Vienna 1857, pp, 16-102.]. 

points out that Persian version is, save for the 
letters, documents, and poems cited in the original 
Arabic from al-Utbi*s work, of the freest kind, the 
translator’s object being not so much to produce 
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accurate rendering as a rhetorical imitation of 
his original hence he considers himself at liberty to 
change, omit and add as much as he pleases.*’ 
[Browne: Literary History of Persia (w) p, 472]. 

(ii) Maulana Fazli Imam Khairabadi (ob. 1828) also 
translated Kitab-i~Yamini into Persian. His transla¬ 
tion has not been published. The only known Ms 
of this translation is in Munich. [Die persiscken 
Handschriften der K. ^ Hof and SUiatsbibliothek in 
Muenchen hesckrieben von J. A. Aumer, 241, Munich, 
1866]. 

(iii) Rev. James Reynolds translated Jurbazaqani’s 
translation into English. (Oriental Translations Fund, 
London 1858). This translation, as has been justly 
remarked by Schefer and Rieu, is much wanting in 
correctness. (Catalogue Vol. I p. 157). 

(iv) Jurbazaqani’s translation was translated into Turkish 
by Dervish Hasan (Browne, II p. 471). 

111.—Tarikh-i-Al-i-Subuktigin : 

by Abul Fazl Mohammad bin al-Hussain al-Baihaqi 
(ob. 1077). 

(1) When Sir Henry Elliot’s work was published only 
W. H. Morley’s edition of Tari1ch4-AUi-Suhukiigin [Bibliotheca 
Tcdica Calcutta, 1861-1862] was available. Since then two 
editions of this work have appeared. 

(a) Tehran edition of 1307 A. H./1889 A. D., based 

on a Ms. of A. D. 1305. It includes the same 
portion of the work as Morley’s edition but 
begins a few pages earlier. 

(b) Tehran edition of 1326-1327 A H. in 2 Volumes. 
Vol. I edited by Dr. Ghazi and Dr. Fyaz. 
Vol. II edited by Agha Said Naficy. 

(2) Extracts from Baihaqi’s work—B. Dorn.: MvJiam^ 
medanische Quelhn zur Oeschichte der sudlichen KusitnlanAtf 
dt8 Kaspischen Metres^ St. Petersburg 1860-8. 
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French Summer}^— Menoutckehri, poete persan du Heune 

8Hcle . Texte, traductiony notes et introduction hiatoriquc 

par A, de Biberstein Kazimirskiy Paris 1886*7, pp, 17-131, 

About this summary Barthold remarks : **.the author of 

the summary did not always understand correctly the text 
of the Persian historian.” (Turkestany p. 24). 

(3) The following estimate of Eaihaqi’s work by W. 
Barthold may be contrasted with the observations of Sir 
Henry Elliot and Professor Dowson :— 

“The work of Abu’l-Fadl Muhammad b. Husayn Bayhaqi 
(d. 470/1077*8) occupies a unique place in Muslim historical 
literature, at least among such productions as have come 
down to us. The author quite consciously contrasts his 
book with those “chronicles, where all that may be read is 
that a certain Sultan sent such and such a general to seme 
war or other ; on a certain day they fought or made peace ; 
this one heat that or that one this ; they proceeded there.” 
In contrast to these historians the author relates in detail all 

the events of which he w as a witness.A, Muller 

[Der Islam ii, 194] somewhat inaccurately called Bayhaqi'a 
work “the diary of a Persian cfficial,” with more reason it 
may be called, ps suggested by Prof. Sachau, [Zur Oeschichte 
und Chronologic von Khwarizm, ii, 5 ] his “Memoirs”. The 
author wrote his book in old age, after leaving government 
service. He was born about 386/996 [Baihaqi p. 246], entered 
service about 412/1021, and spent nineteen years in the office 
for the composition of diplomatic documents (diwan-ar rasail) 
under the direction of Abu Nasr Mishkan, who died in 431/ 
1039. [Baihaqi p. 749]. After Abu Nasr’s death Sultan 
Masud continued to extend his patronage to our author, but 
after Masud’s death his pcsition changed; for sometime he 
was in disgrace, and he admits that he himself was partly 
to blame for it. [Baihaqi p. 754] Subsequently he was re* 
admitted to service, and under Sultan Abd ar-Bashid (1049*63) 
was at the head of the office. [Baihaqi p. 122]. 

“As an official having access to the court, the author 
naturally dwells chiefly on the events of court life...••.the 
intrigues of the court and bureaucracy, and the rivalry 
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of various persons who sought to influence the sovereign in 
one direction or another. In addition to this we find that 
he gives us fairly detailed accounts of external relations ; 
the official letters to various rulers were for the most 
part written by himself, but this circiunstanoe unfortunately 
did not enable him to communicate to us the original 
text of those documents as his papers were forcibly taken 
from him, probably on his dismissal. ^The correspondence 
with the government of the Caliph, with the Khans of 
Turkestan, and with the lesser rulers was all carried on by 
me ; all the documents were in my hands, but these 
were deliberately destroyed. Alas, alas, that these gardens 
of paradise are not on the spot! They would make this 
history really valuable. I do not give up hope that 
by the mercy of God the papers will again be found 
by me; then all will be written.’’ [Baihaqi p. 362]. 
The absence of the original documents did not, however, 
prevent the author from giving us a “really valuable” work. 
The picture of court life, as Prof. Sachau has justly remarked, 
is drawn by him with great candour ; notwithstanding all 
his reverence for throne, he does not consider himself justified 
in hiding the evil deeds of his sovereign. [Baihaqi p. 673]. 
The author himself declares [p. 207] that after his dismissal 
be settled all accounts with bis former adversaries, and 
endeavoured to represent events without any prejudice; and, 
in fact, his account of the intrigues at the court is written 
from the point of view of an unbiased observer. 

“Bayhaqi’s work has up to the present been used very 
much less than it deserves ; particularly characteristic is the 
fact that not one of the scholars who have written on the 
Qara^Khanids has taken advantage of it to any appreciable 
degree, although it is just from him that we find the most 
detailed and accurate information upon this dynasty for a 
considerable space of time.” [Turkestan down to the Mongol 
Invasion, p. 22-24]. 

(4) Besides Tarikh-i-AUUSuhukiigin, Abul Fazl Baiha¬ 
qi also composed a handbook for officials under the title of 
Zinsi al-KuUab. Thia book is not extant^ but Abul HiMii 
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Baihaqi has given some interesting extracts from this book 
in his Tarikh4-Baihaq, [Ms. in British Museum, pub. 3585]. 

IV. —^Jawami»ul Hikayat wa Lawami-ur Riwayat: 

by Mohammad Awfi. 

This work still remains unpublished. A detailed Introduc¬ 
tion to it has, however, been published by Mohammad 
Nizamuddin [London 1929]. 

Some portion of Jawami-ul Hikayat has been translated 
into Urdu. [Published by Anjuman Taraqqi-e-Urdu]. 

V. —Taj-ul Ma’asir ; 

by Hasan Nizami. 

Its text has not not been published so far. The oldest 
known manuscript of TayuUMa'asir is in Istanbul. [Dajtar i 
Kutub Khanah-i Faziullali Efendi Wa-Shaikh Murad etc, 
hianhul 1310 A. H.j, It is dated 694 A. H./1295 A. U. 

VI. -A1 Kamil fil Tarikh : 

by Izzuddin ibn al-Asir (1160-1234). 

(1) Dowson had reported about this work...“it is passing 
through the press at Leyden, under the careful and able 
editorship of Professor Tornberg” (p. 245). C. J. Tornberg’s 
edition was published in 1867-74 in 14 volumes. (Leyden) 

(2) The following works of Ibn al-Asir deserve to be 
noted here :— 

(a) History of the Atabegs of Mosul, (edited in the 

Recaeil des Historiens arabes de$ Croisades, 
vol. ii). 

(b) Usd al Ghaha fi Marijat aUSahaba : an alpha¬ 
betical dictionary of 7,5000 Companions of the 
Prophet, (edited—Cairo, 1280 A. H.). 

(c) ahLubab, a synopsis of the Kituh-aUAnsah of 
al-Sam’ani. 

(3) For biographical notice, vide Wa^ayaty by Ibn 
Khallikan (ed. Wustenfeld). 

Vn.—Nizam-ut Tawarikh : 

by Nmiruddln Abdulla bin Omar ai-Baizawi (diad 
aft« 1286 A. DO. 
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(1) Edited with Introduction and indices by Hakim 
Shamsullah Qadri and published by the Historical Society of 
Hyderabad in 1930. [Historical Text Book Series No. I]. 

(2) Translated into Turkish by Abul Fazl M. al-Daftari 
b. Idris Bidlisi (middle of the 16th century). 

(3) The following works of al-Baizavvi deserve to be 
noted :— 


(a) Anwar aUTanzil wa Asrar al Ta^wil ^ a com¬ 

mentary on the Quran, based on the Kashshof 
of Zamakhshari, but considerably amplified 
from other sources. (Bulaq 1282-3; Cairo 1313; 
Lucknow 1869 ; Bombay 1869.) 

(b) Tawali al Anwar min Matali al Anzar : on 
metaphysics (Cairo 1323.). 

(4) For Baizawi’s life—Subki’s Tabaqat al Shaji' i ya 
(Cairo 1324 v p. 19.); Suyuti’s Bu^hyai al Wu'at (Cairo 1320 
p. 286 ); Khwandamir’s Habib-us-Siyar (Bombay 1867 (iii) 
p. 77.) 

Vra.-Tabaqat-i-Na8iri : 

by Minhaj us Siraj Juzjani. 

Major H. G. Raverty translated chapters of this work 
from the Xhwarazmian dynasty to the end into English. 
[The Tabakai’i-Naslriy London 1873-1881] with detailed notes; 
the index appeared separately in 1897, 

IX.—Tarikh-i-Jahan Kusha: 

by Alauddin Ata Malik bin Bahauddin Mohammad 
Juwaini (1225-1283). 

(1) The work comprises of three parts, of which the first 
deals with the history of Chengiz Khan and his ancestors and 
successors down to Chaghatay; the second gives the history 
of the Khwarazm-Shabs; while the third treats of the Ismaili 
sect, specially of Hasan bin Sabbah and his successors. The 
account of the sect is based chiefly on works found at 
Alamut. 
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The first and second volumes were edited by Mirza 
Mohammad ibn Abdul Wahab Qazwini in 1912 and 1916 
[E. J. W. Gibb Memorial Series XV 1. 1 and XXV, 2]. The 
learned editor prefixed a critical account of the work and its 
author to the first Volume. Barthold writes about this edition : 
‘‘The Editor (a learned Persian, Mirza Mohd. Qazwini) who 
collected with due attention in the preface the available 
information, about the author and his w'ork, collated carefully 
diiOferent manuscripts, but did not j^ossess the necessary erudi* 
tion for establishing the correct spellings of proper names, 
especially Mongolism, and thus, in that respect his work can 
not satisfy the demands of a ‘critical edition’.’* [Barthold’s 
Iran p. 89]. 

Facsimile of Vol. Ill was published by Sir E. Denison 
Roes with an Introduction. [Royal Asiatic Societ}^ James G- 
Forlong Fund no 10] The Facsimile Ms. dated 690 A. H. and 
belonged to Wahid-ul-Mulk. Tehran edition of Juwaini’s work 
appeared in 1933 (edited by S. Jalaluddin Tebrani). Vol. I 
was published under its owui title. Volumes II and III formed 
supplements to S. Jalaluddin Tehrani’s Gah-Namah (») 1312 

and Gah NaMah {i} 13 J4 respectively. Volumes I and II wer® 
reprinted from the Gibb Memorial Series edition. Vol. Ill 
was based on the Royal Asiatic Society facsimile and two 
other Mss. 

(2) Brief descriptions of Juwaini’s work will be found in : 

(a) Barthold : Turkedan pp. 39-41. 

(b) Barthold : Iran pp. 88-89. 

(c) Browne : Literary History of Persia* (ii) p. 473 

(iii) pp. 65-66. 

(d) E. G. Browne’s article : Hole on the contents of the 

Ti 7 rikh-i Johan Gusha (J. R. A. S. 1904 pp. 1-17). 

(3) Juwaini wrote an account of his sufferings whan 
arrested and imprisoned by order of Abaqa in 680/1281-2 ; 
TasWyat aUikhwan* Only two Mss. of this work are known : 

(i) Muslim University Library {Sabhan ullah Colhc* 
tion. Catalogue, p. 69). 
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(li) Catalogue dea manuacrita peraana et ^rahea de la 

Bibliotheque du Madjkss. Par Y. Etessami, 

(Tihran 1933) 755. 

( 4 ) F«r Juwaini’s life— 

(a) Mirza Abdul Waliab Qazwini’s Introduction to 

Jahan-Gvska. 

(b) Barthold’s article : 'Djmvaini' in Enoy. of Islam 

(Vol. Ip. 1067-1070). 

(c) KulliyaUuSadi, for some qasidas written in praise 

of Ata Malik Juwaini. 

The chief source of our information about Juwaini’s life 
ia, however, his Taiikh-i-Jalian Gusha from which ‘'almost all 
our knowledge of the author and his ancestors is derived”, 
(Ency. of Islam). 

X.—Majma-i-Wasaya : 

attributed to Nizani-ul-Mulk Tusi. 

In the Appendix Extracts are given from Majma-i- 
Wasaya about w’hich Professor Dowson remarks : “There is 
no doubt, however, that the extracts are derived from the 
work of Nizam-ul-Mulk Tusi, the celebrated Wazir of Malik 
Shah Saljuk” (p. 485). 

Later investigations have proved that Waaaya is a 
fabrication, and a fabrication of much later date. [Vide, 
Literary [Jlisiory of Persia, Vol. IT p. 191, also J. R. A. S., 
October 1931 : “T/te Sar^Guzaskt-i-Saiyidna, etc.”] 

Ethe (Nevpers, Lilt,, in vol. ii of Grundrias, p. 348), while 
admitting that this book w'as not compiled before the fifteenth 
century, is of opinion that it rests on a real basis of tradition, 
and has a greater authority than Rieu {Persian Catalogue, 
p. 448) would allow it. 

XI-—Nigaristan : 

by Qazi Ahmad bin Mohammad abGhaffari al-Qazwini 
(died in 1567-8 at Daibul in Sind). 

A few extracts from this work are given in Appendix 

(E2). 
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Probably Dowson did not know that the work tad been 
twice published from Bombay in 1829 and 1859. He refers 
to a copy of the work (probably Ms.) in Sir H. Elliot's library, 
(p. 504). The oldest known copy of Nigaristan is in Bodleian 
[Cataloguey by Ethe and Sachau, 337]. A Turkish trans¬ 
lation of this work is in British Museum [Ms. Add. 7852] 

Ghaffari is the author of another book on general 
history— Nusakli-i-Jahan Ara. 

It comes upto 972/1564-5 and is dedicated to Shah 
Tahmasp. “This work is remarkable, both for the consider¬ 
able number of local and otherwise little known dynasties, 
which it comprises in a condensed summary, and for its 
peculiar and instructive arrangement, according to the 
filiation or natural connection of dynasties” (Rieu, CaUilogne 
I p.ll2). 

Xn.—Zinat-ul Majalis : 

by Majd-uddin Mohammad al-Hasani, surnamed 
Majdi. 

Extracts from this book are given in Appendix E (3). 
Professor Dowson was unaware of its publication. [Tehran 
A. H. 1270/1853 A. D.] For detailed description of the 
contents of Zinat-uUMajalis, see-Rieu : Catalogue of the 
Persian Manuscrx'pts in the British Museum, Vol. IT 
pp. 758-759. 
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EARLY AUTHORITIES FOR THE HISTORY OF 
THE GHAZNAVIDE PERIOD (EXCLUDING 
THOSE NOTICED BY SIR HENRY 
ELUOT AND PROFESSOR 
DOWSON). 

(A) POLITICAL 

(1)—Zam-ul-Akhbar : 

by Abu Sa’id Abdul Hai Gardizi. 

The author was a contemporary of Sultan Zain-ul Millah 
Abu Mansur Abdur Rashid bin Sultan Mahmud (1049-1052), 
to whom the w^ork is dedicated. 

Zain-ul-Akhhar deals with the ancient kings of Iran, the 
Prophet, the early Caliphs and the history of Khurasan upto 
432/1041, chronogical eras, and Muslim, Jewish, Christian, 
Zoroastrian and Hindu festivals. 

A portion of Zain-uU A khbar dealing with the history of 
the Tahirids, the Saffarids, the Samanids, and the Ghaznavides 
to the beginning of the reign of Mawdud has been edited by 
Dr. Mohammad Nazim. [E. G. Browne Memorial Series I, 
Cambridge 1928]. Portion relating to the Turks was published 
by W. Barthold with Russian translation in the Zapieki of the 
Imperial Academy of Sciences, Series VIII, Vol. I no. 4. 
(St Petersburg 1897). Portions relating to Tibetans, Chinese 
and Turks were edited by Qeza Kuun with a Hungarian 
translation. [Budapest 1903]. Major H. G. Raverty trans¬ 
lated nearly the whole work into English, but it has not 
been published so far. It is preserved in the Cambridge 
University Library. [Storey p. 66]. Barthold consideit 
Zain-ul Akhbar a very important Persian source of infor¬ 
mation for the history of Khorasan. He writes: 
most ancient historical work in Persian, which hii 
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reftched us, is that of Gardizi.To the pre-lslamio 

history and to that of the Caliphs, Gardizi adjoins 
the history of Khorasan upto his contemporary dynasty of 
Qhazna, which he brings as far as the year 1041 ; for the 
description of events upto 955, he bases himself on the Arabic 
work of as-SaUami, To the purely historical part of the 
work of Gardizi are added chapters of historic-geographical 
contents, devoted to India and to the country of the Turks 
(in Central Asia). In these chapters he is entirely dependent 
on Arabic sources, and quite often translates the Arabic 
text incorrectly. Nevertheless, his work is very important 
for us, particularly because several of his Arabic sources are 
lost.*' {Iran p. 81). 

[Mss.—Cambridge [A Supplementary hand-list of the 
Muhammadan manuscripts,. An the Libraries of the University 
and Colleges of Cambridge by E. G. Browne. 743]. Bodleian 

[Catalogue of the Persian . manuscripts in the Bodleian 

Library^ Sachau and Elbe, 15]. The Bodleian Ms. is a 
transcript of the Cambridge Ms. 

(2)—Siyasat Nama : 

by Abu Ali Hasan bin Ali, known as Nizam*ul-Mulk 

Tusi ob. 1092). 

(1) Nizam-ul-Mulk, the clebrated Seljuq minister, wrote 
this book in 484/1091-92 in response to a request from Malik 
Shah. The Seljuq Sultan requested some of his experienced 
advisers to compose a critical treatise on government, pointing 
out defects and suggesting remedies. Of the treatises written 
In response to this request, the Siyasat Namah of Nizam-ul- 
Mulk was most highly approved by the Sultan who remarked 
about it : “All these topics he has treated as my heart desir¬ 
ed ; there is nothing to be added to his book, which I adopt 
as my giude, and by which I will walk.*' 

The Siyasat Nama comprises 50 chapters treating nearly 
of every royal duty and prerogative and every department of 
administration. Numerous anecdotes have been included to 
explain and elucidate the points. A number of historical 
anecdotes relate to Sultan Mahmud and his predecessors* 
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It is a mine of information regarding the Ghaznavide system' 
of administration. The ^"Siyasat Nama'* writes B. Q. 
Browne» ^‘is, in my opinion, one of the most valuable and 
interesting prose works which exist in Persian, both because 
of the quantity of historical anecdotes which it contains and 
because it embodies the views on government of one of the 
greatest Prime Ministers whom East has produced.*’ 

Seven Chapters (xli-xlvii) of this work are devoted to the 
denunciation of heretics, especially the Ismailis and Batinis, 
The author has tried to prove that their doctrines are in their 
essence originally derived from the communist pseudo* 
prophet, Mazdak. 

Barthold writes : ^‘^hatever we may think of the ideals 
of this leader of the Persian bureaucracy, it cannot but be 
reali 2 U»d that in his words is to be heard the voice of a man 
of deep convictions, going to his death for their sake. He 
knows that bis hostility to the Ismailites will cost him his 
life, but he believes that after his death his views will triumph. 
‘My words will be remembered when they (the Ismailites) 
begin to throw into the pit the distinguished and the great, 
when the ears re-echo with the sound of their drums, and 
when their secrets are laid bare’ ” [Turkestan p. 25]. 

For brief notices :— 

(1) Noldeke’s articles in Zeitschrif der Deutchen Morgen- 
landischen Oesellschaft (Vol. xlvi-1892, pp. 761*768). 

(2) E. G. Browne : Literary History of Persia^ VxA. 31 
p. 212-217. 

(3) Barthold : Turkestan p. 25. 

(4) Harold Bowen’s article on Nizam-ul-Mulk in Ency. 
of Islam, Vol. Ill pp. 933-936. 

(5) Rieu : Catalogue of Persian Mss, in the British 
Museum Vol. II p. 444-6. 

(2) The text of Siyasat Nama was published by U. Charles 
Schefer in 1891, and the translation into French, with valu¬ 
able blstorieal notes in 1893; while a supplement^ ooniainjiig 
notices bearing on the life and times of Nizam«uUMulk exlfiiei* 
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ed from various Persian and Arabic works, was published in 
1897. 

(3)—^Mujmal-utvTawariUi wa’l'^isas : 

by an anonyinouB author 

The author tell us that thie boc k was written in 620/1126 
when Bahrain Shah the Ghaznavide, was on the throne. 

Mujmal-ut^Tawarikh is a concise history extending from 
the creation to the time of Sultan Sanjar. It contains 
valuable chapters on ancient Persian Kings, on India, and on 
the Turks. Some useful references to the Ghaznavidcs are 
found in the chapters on the Samanids and the Buwahids. 
Specially valuable is the list of the titles of the Eastern rulers, 
in which we find a whole series of titles not mentioned in 
any other source. The manuscript concludes with an 
account of the destruction of Naishapiir by the Ghuzz after 
this capture of Sultan Sanjar (in 1163). This shows that the 
author made additions to the original work 26 years later. 

[Ms. in Bibliotheque National, Paris. Vide, Catalogue des 
manuscritspersans de la B. Nat., Blochet, (Paris 1905-12), (i) 
246]. Extracts from this work have been edited and transla- 
ed by M. Jules Mohl and J. T. Reinaud : 

(a) On the Pre-Islamic Persian dynasties, by M. Jules 

Mohl (Journal AsiatlquCy Jan-June 1841). 

(b) Fragments a rates el persans inediis relatifs a V Indc 

J. T. Reinaud (Paris 1846). 

(4)—Al-Muntazam fi Tawarikhi’l-Muluk wa*!- 
Umam : 

by Abu'l Faraj Abdur Rahman bin Ali Ibn ul Jawzi al- 

Bakri. (composed about the end of the 6th century 
A. H.). 

It is a universal history but contains many valuable 
quotations from Sultan Mahmud’s letters of victory to the 
Abbasid Caliph. 

[Bis. in Berlin 0436, W. £. 8; published by the 
Ua*arif« Hyderabad-Deccan]. 
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(5) —^Akhbaru'd*'Duwali*I«Miinqatia : 

hy Jamal uddin Abul Hasan All bin Abul-Mansur Zafir 
b. al-Hussain b. Ghazi al-Halabi al-Azdi (composed in 
the beginning of the 7th century A. H.) 

This is a general history of Islam. It contains extracts 
from Sultan Mahmud’s letter to the Caliph after the Som- 
nath Campaign, 

[Ms. in British Museum. Or. 3685], 

(6) —^Adab-ul-Muluk wa Kifayat-ul-Mamluk (also 

called Adab*>ul»Harb wash-Sbuj’a) : 

by Fakhr-i-Mudabbir 

It is a treatise on the art of war, but the introductory 
chapters are devoted to the proper characteristics of a king 
and his duty to select fit officers of Stale. It consists of 34 
cbapners. The author has introduced numerous anecdotes 
in his book illustrating the subject of tbe discussion. Of 
special interest are the anecdotes relating to tbe Ghaznavides. 
This work is dedicated to Sultan Shams-uddin Iltutmish. 
The author describes himself as the least of bis servants and 
the meanest of his well-wishers. The book supplies useful 
details about tbe government and military organization of 
the newly established kingdom of Delhi. 

For a brief account of the author’s life and works, vide 
Idamit Culture, April 1938 pp. 189-234 ; Oct. 1938 pp, 
397-404. 

[Mss.: India office 647. British Museum Add. 16863 
A. S. Bengal No. 1608]. 

(7) —Mir*atu*z-zaman fi Tawarikhil-AVan : 

by Abul Muzaffar Yusuf b. Qizugbli known as Sibt Ibn 
ul Jawzi (i. e. the daughter’s son of Ibn ul Jawzi, the 
author of AhMuniazam fi TaWarikh VI Muluk wo'U 
t/matw).—Composed about the middle of the 7th century 

A. H. 

This is a universal history but contains some useful 
quotations from Sultan Mahmud of Gbaznin's letters of 
viototy to the Caliphu 
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[Mb. British Museum Or. 4610] 

' Extracts edited and translated in Recueil dee hielwiene 
des croieadee (Vol. Ill Paris 1884). Part VIII reproduced in 
facsimile by James R. Jewett (Chicago, 1907). 

(8) —Majma-ul Ansab: 

or Jami-ul Ansab 

by Mohammad bin Ali aI Shaban-Kara*i. 

The author was a poet and a panegyrist of the Mongol 
Sultan Abu Sa’id’s Wazir, Ghiyas-uddin Mohammad (Son of 
the celebrated Rashid-uddin Fazlullah). This work was 
dedicated to Ghyias-uddin in 733/1332*3. The Wazir’s house 
was pillaged after his death in 1336 and the book was lost. 
The author wrote it again in 743/1342*3. 

Majma-ul Ansab is a general history from the creation 
to Abu Said's death (1335 A.D.), and gives a connected 
account of the predecessors of Mahmud of Gbaznin. It 
contains also the full text of Pand-Namah of Subuktigin. 
[Ms. : autograph copy in Leningrad (Barthold, Turkestan^ 
p. 46 f, n. 5) Ethe 21, 22. Ivanow 7]. 

(9) —Rajatarangini : 

by Kalhana (composed about 1150 A.D.) 

This is a metrical chronicle of the Kings of Kashmir in 
Sanskrit. It contains brief references to Mahmud in the 
account of a battle between Hammira (the Sultan) and Baja 
Trilochanpal of the Hindushabiya dynasty. 

Rajatarangini has been translated into English by Sir 
Aurel Stein. 

(10) —^Tarikh-i-Guzidah: 

by Hamdullah Mustaufi of Qazwin. (composed in 
1330 A.D.). ’ 

Hamdullah was a member of tbe old Mustaufi family 
of Qazwin. His great-graudfatber was Mustaufi of Iraq, 
but later adopted the ascetic life, and was finally slain by 
the Monels. His brother Zainuddm Mohammad, farid office 
under Bashid>addin. 
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Bamdullah tells us that he had from his youth upwards 
eagerly cultivated the society of men of learning, specially 
that of Rashid.uddin himself, and had frequented many 
learned discussion, specially on history; so that, not by train* 
ing a historian, he resolved to employ his leisure hours in 
compiling a compendious universal history. 

Tarikh-i-Gvzidah is a general history from the creation 
to 730 A.H./1329-30, the date of composition. The author 
has drawn material from 23 standard works (ennumerated by 
E. G. Browne, Literary History of Persia vol. iii, p. 87-89) 

The book comprises an Introduction (FaWta) and* six 
chapters (hahs). Chapter IV deals with post-Islamic Kings 
of Persia, in twelve sections. Section 2, 3 and 4 deal respec¬ 
tively with the Samanids, the Ghaznavides and the Ghorians. 

-edited by E. G. Browne, Gibb Memorial Series, London, 

1913. 

(B) NON.POLITICAL. 

(I) POETRY. 

(1)—Shah Nama : 

by Abul Qasim Hasan (or Mansur) Firdausi. 

Nothing illustrates better than Shah Nama the spirit of 
the Persian Renaissance which was the inspiring motive of 
the life of Sultan Mahmud as well as his contemp'oraries. 

{a) For the poet's biography, 

(i) Chahar Maqala pp. 47-51. 

(ii) Lubab-ul Albab (ii) pp. 32-32. 

(iii) Tazkirat ush Shu^ara^ p. 49. 

(iv) ShHr~ul Ajam part I pp, 87-169, 

(v) Literary History of Persia^ (ii) pp. 129-147. 

(vi) “A Sketch of the Life and Writings of Ferdusi^" 
(London 1876). 

(vii) **Firdusi als LyrikeP* by Ethe in Sitzungs- 
berichte der bayr. Academic, 1872 (pp. 276-304). 

(i) Editions • 

(i) edited by Turner Maean„ in 4 rolumes (Calcutta 

1829). 
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(ii) edited by J. Mohl (with a complete prose tiNms- 
lation in French)-(Paris, 1837-1878). ' 

(c) Translations : 

(i) Arabic ... A1 Fath bin All bin Mohammad 
Ispahan! Bondari (Vide Brockelmann 
(i) 321). 

(ii) Turkish ... published at Tashkent (1326 A.H.). 

(iii) Gujrati ... J, J. Modi (Bombay 1897-1904). 

(iv) French ... J. Mohl (Paris 1876-1878). 

(v) Italian ... Pizzi (Turin 1886-1888). 

(vi) English ... Atkinson (London 1832). 

(vii) German... Von Schack (Berlin 1851-1865) and 

F. Ruckert Berlin 1890-95). 

Innumerable poems were written in imitation of the 
inimitable Shah Name, but very few are known to-day. 
Inspired by the spirit of the Persian Renaissance, Firdausi 
cast aspersions on the Arabs and disparagingly spoke about 
the Arab conquest of Persia during the time of the second 
Caliph. The Sunnis felt it seriously and a book Omar Nama 
was written in praise of Omar, the Great, to counter-aot the 
influence of Shah Nama- (Vide also ShUr-ul Ajam, Vol. I 
p. 167-168). 

(2)-Yusuf-o-ZuUkha: 

by Firdausi 

Firdausi was the first Persian poet to write on this 
subject which subsequently became a popular theme with 
the poets. 

Baisunghar says in his preface to the Shah Noma 
(Macan’s Persian preface, p. 55 and Add. 7724, fol. 10) that 
Firdausi composed this poem in Baghdad in order to in¬ 
gratiate himself with the Khalifa who saw with great dis¬ 
pleasure the praises bestowed in the Shah Nnma upon 
heathenish Kings. Macan asserts, however, in the English 
Preface (p. 62), that Firdausi wrote it **at the instigation of 
the governor of Iraq”. 

The prologue contains a panegyric on the Khalifa. In 
the Qext*following section Firdausi says, in evident allusion 
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to the Shah Nama, that he had hitherto song the fabulous 
deeds of ancient Kings, but that now, that old age held him 
tight in its claws, he turned to a truer and more holy 
theme. 

A careful comparative study of Shah Noma and 
Yusuf-o-Zulaikha and the spirit underlying both, will give 
a very good idea of the religious and cultural movements of 
the period. [Text published by Ethe, Anecdote Oxoniensa, 
Aryan Series 11.—German Translation by O. Schlechla- 
Wssehrd (Vienna 1889)]. 

(3)—Diwan-i-Farrukhi: 

Abu’l Hasan Ali b. Julugh of Sistan (ob. 1038) was one 
of the most celebrated court poets of Sultan Mahmud of 
Gbaznin. He was the third of the triad of poet with whom 
Firdausi, according to the popular legend, was confronted 
on his arrival at the court of Ghaznin. 

There are two Mss. of this Diwan in the British Museum 
(Or. 2945 and 3246), and one in the India office. A litho¬ 
graphed edition was published at Tehran in 1301-2 A. H. 
(A. D. 1883-85). The di\\an consists chiefly of qasidaa and 
iarjVbands, The second qasida alludes to Sultan Mahmud’s 
conquest of Qannauj. The following account of the Somnath 
campaign is very informative : 
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For the poet's life, see, (i) Chahar Maqala p. 36. (ii) 
Tazkirat-ush^Shu'ara p. 65. (iii) Lubab-ut^Albab (ii) p. 47. 
(iv) Literary History of Persia Vo). II. p. 124-27 (v) Sh'ir-uU 
A jam Vcl. I. p. 71-84. 

(4) —Diwan-i-Abul Faraj Runi: 

Abul Faraj bin Mas’ud Runi is an eminent poet of the 
later Ghaznavide period. He was born and educated in 
Lahore (Bun was a village in the Lahore district). He lived in 
the latter part of the 5th century A. H. under Sultan Ibrahim 
Ghaznavi (1059--1099) and his son Mas’ud bin Ibrahim 
(1099-1114), to both of whom several poems of this Diwan 
are addressed. 

Abul Faraj has been highly praised by Anwari and 
Mas^ud Sa’d-i-Salman. 

The diwan contains poems in praise of the two Sultans, 
the Wazir Abdul Hamid, the Sadr-ul-Islam, Mansur bin Sa‘id 
and other dignitaries of the court of Ghaznln. At the end 
there are some qitas and rubais* [Mss.: British Museum 
Add. 27, 318. India office No. 328]. 

(5) -Diwan-i-Unsuri: 

Abul Qasim Hasan bin Ahmad aUUnsuri held the 
office of shah4-shuara (poet laureate) at the court of 
Sultan Mahmud of Ghaznin. He was highly esteemed by 
his contemporaries for his poetic talent Minuchifari sings 
his praises in a qasida. 

Unsuri wrote three masnavis all of which are lost. His 
diwan has, however, survived and ^exists in manuscripts and 
in a Tehran edition of 1298 (1881 A.D.). 

Unsuri’s diwan contains many qasidas in praise of Sultan 
Mahmud of Ghaznin, bis brother Amir Nasr bin Subuktigin 
and bis son Mas’ud and many nobles, like Hasan Maimandi. 
He has given interesting accounts of Sultan Mahmud's 
campaigns. 

For Unsuri's life, see, (i) Lubab*uUAlbab, ii. p. 29 
et seq. (ii) Tazkirat-ush*8hu'ara p. 44 et. seq. (iii) Aiash^ 
kada (Bombay 1299) p. 319 et seq. (iv) lAkrarp Hittmy 
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oj Persia, (ii) p. 120 (v) V. F. Buchner’s article in Ency. of 
Islam, IV p. 1022-1023. (vi) Sh’ir-ul-Ajam Vol. I p. 68-70. 

(6) - Diwan-i^Minuchihri : 

Abun Najni Alinuid b. Qns bin Abmad Al-Minncbihri 
was a iiotabie poet of the Cdiaznavide period. He was the 
pupil of Abiil Faraj Kuni. 

His diwim has been printed with a historical Introduc¬ 
tion, a full translation, and excellent notes by A. de Bibers- 
tein Kazimirski (Paris, 1886). A lithographed edition was 
published in Tehran in 1880. 

Brief notices may be seen in, (1) SJiir-uUAjam. (i) pp. 
182-201. (2) Literary History of Persia Vol. (ii) pp. 153-156. 

(7) — Diwan-i-Mas’ud-i-Sa’d-i-Salman : 

Mas’ud-i Sa’d-i-Salinan (cb. 1121 A.D.) is a notable poet of 
the Ghaznavide period. He rose to a high position at the 
court of Sultan Mahmud Saif-uddin, the son of Sultan Ibrahim. 
But soon afterwards he incurred the displeasure of Ibrahim, 
who suspected him of plotting with his son, prince Saif-uddin 
Mahmud, and sent him a prisoner in 472 A. H. to the hill-fort 
ofNai. There Mas’ud underwent a long period of captivity 
in the life-time of Ibrahim, and again during the reign of 
his successor, Mas’ud bin Ibrahim. After his final release 
he adopted a religious life. 

Amir Khusrau informs us in his preface to the'Ohurrat-uU 
Kamal that Mas’iid had three diwans, in Arabic, Persian 
and Hindi. The Persian diwan alone has survived. 

It contains panegyrics in praise of Sultan Ibrahim, Sultan 
Mas'ud bin Ibrahim and Bahram Shah. Some qasidas are 
addressed to prince Mahmud, son of Ibrahim, to Abul Faraj 
Runi, the poet’s master and to some other dignitaries of the 
Ghaznavide court. Several poems contain the author’s 
laments on his protracted captivity. [Mss. : British Museum# 
Fgerton 701 (Rieu, Vol. II p. 548.9) India office No. 1424 
(Ethe, (ii) p. 667)]. Edited, Tehran 1318 A. H. 
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(8)—Hadiqat-uloHaqiqat : 

by Abul Majd JMa jdud bui Adaui Saiiai Gbaznavi. (ob. 
after 542/1147). 

Hakim Sanai ivS the earliest of the great mystic poets. 
The famous Humi thus pays his compliments to him : 

j 1 j ^ J **♦* j ^j>. j 
(*l ^ J t-kc- J J Li.^ ^1, J 1 L.4 

[Attar was the Spirit, and Sanai its two eyes; 

We come after Sanai and Attar.] 

It is significant that the mystic poetry was born in Ghazniii 
and some of the most outstanding poets flourished there at a 
lime when the glory of the ‘ bride of tlie cities” (Ghaznin) 
was fast vanishing. If the works of these mystic poets are co¬ 
related with the general social and political atmosphere of the 
time, w^e shall be able to explain many facts connected with 
the Ghaznavide history. 

Sanai was one of the most famous poets of the court of 
the later Ghaznavides. His contemporaries were Syed 
Hasan, Usman Mukhtari, Ali Fathi and Mahmud Warraq. 
He gained his livelihood as a court poet by wTiting verses 
in praise of the kings and the leading men in the 
slate, but one day, at the admonition of an eccentric 
durwesh of Ghaznin, he left the place and went to Merv where 
he led the religious life as a disciple of the great saint Shaikh 
Abu Yaqub Yusuf. This occurred in the reign of Ibrahim 
(1059-1099). 

Hodiqa is a didactic poem on morals and religion, dedi¬ 
cated to Bahram Shah. It contains about eleven thousand 
verses, divided into ten books, the first in praise of God, the 
second in praise of the Prophet, the third on Reason, the 
fourth on the excellence of Knowledge, the fifth on Careless¬ 
ness, the sixth on the Heavens and the Zodiacal Signs, the 
seventh on Philosophy, the eighth on Love, the ninth on the 
poet’s own conditions and circumstances, and the tenth in 
praise of Bahram Shah, The doctors of law at Ghaznin 
disapproved Hadiqa so strongly that they sent it to Baghdad* 
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with a view to its condemnation by the jurists of the Dar-ul- 
Khilafa. But they pronounced the book to be orthodox. 
After this Sanai returned to Ghaznin but continued to live 
his religious life. It is said that Bahram Shah (1118-1152) 
offered his sister to him, but he refused to enter into any 
matrimonial relationship with the ruling family. 

At the end of the poem is an epilogue-addressed to 
Imam Burhaniiddin Abul Hasan, a scholar of Ghaznin, who 
was then staying in Baghdad. The poet requests him, for 
the sake of old friendship, to shield him from the malignant 
aspersions of some ignorant pretenders in Ghaznin. 

An Iniikhah4-Hadiqa-uUakim Sanai was prepared by 
Khwaja Farid-uddin Attar [India office No. 2832]. Abdul Latif 
Abbasi wrote a commentary on Hadiqa during the reign of 
Shah Jahan, under the title Lataif-ul-Hadaiq-—Editions : 
Bombay 1275; Lucknow 1304. The first *Book of the 

Hadiqai'U l-Haqiqat . of the Hakim Abu I fMajd Majdud 

Sanai of Ghazna, edited an translated by J. Stephenson 
(Bibliotheca Indica, New Series, No. 1272), Calcutta 1911. 

For Sanai’s life, sec, (i) Literary History of Peraia^ll 
p. 317 et. scq. (ii) Tazkira-i-Daulai Shah p. 95 et, seq. 
(iii) SJi ir-uUAjam. 

(9) —Diwan-i-Sanai : 

\Edition •—Tehran 1274 A.H. Mss.—British Museum 
Add. 27, 311. India office No. 609.] 

(10) - Masnavis of Sana4 : 

Besides Hadiqa, Hakim Saua’i wrote six more 
masnavis * 

(i) Tariq-at^Tahqiq. 

(ii) Gharib Nama- 

(iii) Kanuz'ur-Ramuz- 

(iv) Kar Name- 

(v) Ishq Nama> 

(vi) Aql Nama^ 

[Mss. in India Office Library. Ethe, Catalogue, Vol, I 

p. 571-73]. 
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(11) —Diwanxi-Ahmad Jam: 

Abu Nasr Ahmad bin Abul Hasan, surnamed Zhandapil 
(Jo was called Nnmaqi from his birth place Kamaq, a 

village in the district of Jam ; but he is a popularly known as 
Ahmad- i-J am* 

Abmad-i-Jam was an eminent mystic. His versos were 
fondly recited in Delhi during the reign of Iltutmish. Shaikh 
Qutbuddin Bakhtiyar Kaki died while hearing the verses of 
Ahmad-i-Jam. The poet died in March 1142 A.D. 

For biogrophical notice, Vide Nofahatiil-Uns by 
Maulana Jami. Edition —Lithographed at Lucknow. Mss* : 
British Museum Or. 269. [Vol. II p. 551] India office 329 
[Catalogue Vol. I. p. 568-569 No. 910]. 

(12) —Diwan-ixNasir-Khusrau: 

Abu Mu’in Nasir bin Khusrau bin Haris (1003-1061) 
was a famous Ismaili poet and traveller. Nasir was born 
in Kubadiyan, in the district of Balkb. He received a good 
education and was early acquainted with almost all branches 
of the learning of his day. In the forties of the 11th century 
we find him as an official in Merv where, according to his 
own confession, he led a rather dissolute life. In 1045 how¬ 
ever, a sudden change came over him and he decided to give 
up his position and all his pleasure and went on pilgrimage to 
Mecca. This journey had important results for Nasir. He 
left Persia at a time when the country was being ruined by 
continued wars between the various princes. He found the 
same wrectched picture in all other Muslim countries which he 
had to traverse on his journey. Only Egypt, then under the 
Fatimids, proved a pleasing exception. Nasir concluded 
that Islam had diverged from the true path and that only 
Isma’ilism could save#the true beliverrs from inevitable ruin, 
Nasir joined the sect and returned to Khorasan to spread the 
new cult. 

[See, Ency* of /s/am, E. Berthels’s article on iVaszr-j- 
KhasraWt Vol. Ill, pp. 869-70.; Literary History of Persia^ 
Vol, II, pp. 218-245 ]. 
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Nasir-i-Khnsraw’s T>iwan is of great philosophical signi¬ 
ficance, It was composed by him during the miserable 
years of his exile. ‘It is a complete encyclopaedia of 
Isma’ili teaching but of course unsystematic and disconnect¬ 
ed. (Berthels). Browne says that the Diwan ‘reveals through¬ 
out a combination of originality, learning, sincerity, 
enthusiastic faith, fearlessness, contempt for time—servers 
and flatters, and courage hardly to be found in any other 
Persian poet.” [ Editions : Tabriz ; Tehran 1928 ]. 

(13) —Rawshana’^i^Nama: 

by Nasir-i-Khiisrau. 

This is a didactic poem which presents a whole philoso¬ 
phic system having an underniable similiarity with the teach¬ 
ings of Avicenna. [Edition and Translation : Tehran edition 
1928; edited with German metrical translation and an 
Introduction by Elbe in Z.D. M.G., Vol. 33,34 1879-80 ]. 

(14) Sa^adat Nama : 

by Nasir-i-Khusrau. 

A didactic pcem which sharply criticises the aristocracy 
of the kingdom and praises the peasant, “the nourisher of 
every liv^ing creature.” [Editions and Translation : Tehran 
1928—appended to Sefer Nameh Berlin edition 1923. 
M. Fagnan rendered it into French j^rose.]. 

(15) —Rubaiyyat-i-Umar Khayyam : 

Umar Khayyam (ob. 1132) was an astronomer, scientist, 
free-thinker and poet. In his Algebra he calls himself Abul 
Fath Umar bin Ibrahim al-Khayyami and in his verses h© 
xiseB Kha:^y>am (‘tent-maker’) as his takhallus- It is likely 
that this nickname refers to the profession of his ancestors. 
Khayyam’s rubais are the most popular studies in Persian 
literature. Minorsky writes : “The striking contradictions 
in the ideas and feelings expressed in the Ruba'iyat have 
struck all those who have written on Khaiyam and the 
characteristic trait of the “type associated with Khaiyam*’ 
seems to be precisely the alternation of sarcastic pessimism 
and epicurean hedonism, of the consciousness of frailty of 
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bur contingent existence and the joyful motto of carpe diem*'- 
For his life, vide, (i) Browne : Literary History of Persia^ 
II pp. 246 et. seq. (ii) V. Minorsky’s article in Ency. of 
Islam, Vol. Ill p. 985-989. (iii) Whinfield^s Introduction 
to his edition of “TAc Quatrains of Omar Khayyam'\ (iv) C. J. 
Pickering : '^XJmar of Nish a pur** (National Review, December 
1890). 

Editions : Calcutta 1252 (1836 A. D,); edited by J. B. 
Nicolas, Paris 1867; edited by Whinfield, London 1883 ; 
E. Heron-Allen (facsimile of the Bodleian Ms. of 850/1460 
with an English translation) London, 1898 ; F. Rosen, Berlin 
(1925). 

Translation : 

English : E. Fitzgerald, London 1859-1868, 

Turkish : Husain Danish, Constantinople 1927. 

Grennan : A. von Scback, Stuttgart 1878. 

Bodenstedt, Breslau 1881. 

French : J. B. Nicolas, Paris 1867. 

Cf also the extensive collection of translations into Eng¬ 
lish, French, German, Italian, and Danish edited by N. H. 
Dole, (Boston and London 1898). 2 Vols. 

(16) Rubaiyat-i-4bu Sa*d: 

Shaikh Abu Sa’id Fazlullah bin Abil Khair (967*1049) 
is an important figure in the history of Islamic mysticism. 
It was he who first impressed on the Persian rubai, the 
m 3 ’stical stamp. For his life vide, (i) Literary History of Persia, 
Vol. II pp. 261-268 ; (ii) Nicholson’s article on Abu Sa’id in 
Ency. of Islam Vol. I pp. 104-105 ; (iii) A8raru*t4auhid fi 
maqamati*sh-Shaikh Ahi Sa*id (Composed between 1157-1203). 
edited by V. Zhukovski, St. Petersburg, 1899; (iv) Tazkirat-%ih 
Auliya, Shaikh Farid-uddin Attar and (v) NafahaUuUuns of 
Jami. [Edition ; Delhi, Lucknow' etc. Ninety-two rubais 
have been published by Ethe with a German verse-translation, 
1875.] 

(17) Diwan-i-Qatran i 

Qatran bin Mansur Tabrizi was, according to Dan'at 
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Shah Samarqandi, the founder of a school of poetry which 
included Anwari, llashidi, Ruhi and others. Nasir-i-Khusrau 
met him at Tabriz. (SafarNama p. 6.) Rashid-uddin Wat- 
wat used to say : “I consider Qatran as incontestably the 
master of poetry in our time.” For brief notice, vide 
Literacy History of Persia, vol. II p. 271 et. seq. [Editions : 
Some poems were edited in C. Schefer^s Chrestomathie Per- 
sune, V. II 240-247 ; Mss. : British Museum ; A. S. Bengal] 

(18) Diwan-i-Abdul Wasi’ AHabali: 

Abdul Wasi* (ob. 1160) originally belonged to Gharjistan. 
Thence he came to Herat and Ghaznin, where he was for 
some time attached to the court of Bahrain Shah (1118-1152). 
When Sanjar marched against Bahram in 1135, the poet won 
the victor’s favour by his graceful qasida. [Edition : Lucknow 
1862. Mss. : A. S. Bengal, Catalague. p. 198]. 

(19) Diwan-i-Suzani: 

Suzani of Nasaf (ob. 1173) is famous for the ribald and 
satirical verses. For brief notices, vide, (1) Literary History 
of Persia, II, p. 342, 43 ; (2) Lubab-ul-Albab, (3) [Tarikh-i- 
Ouzidah. [Ms.—Asiatic Society of Bengal, Catalogue, p. 199]. 

(^) Diwan.'i-Adib Sabir : 

Jalaluddin Ahmad bin Ismail Adib S«bir of Tirmiz 
(1145 ob.) was the panegyrist of Sullan Sanjar. Anwari 
sets him even above the far more celebrated Sanai, when he 
says : 

[At any rate I am like Sanai, even though I bo not like Sabir] 
He was drowned in the Oxiis by order of Itisiz, the Khwarizm 
Shah. The Dfu;an consists of laudatory poems addressed to 
Sanjar, Itisiz, Syed Majd-uddin Abul Qasim Ali. [Mss. India 
office No. 132 British Museum Or. 327 ; Habibjung; Bhopal;] 

(21) Diwan^i-Hasan Ghaznavi: 

Syed Ashrafuddin Hasan bin Nasir Alavi (ob. 565/ 
1169*70) was the great panegyrist of Bahram Shah of 
Qhaenin, (1118*1152). His diwan is valuable for the bistory 
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of the later Ghaznavide period. [Ms. ; India office, 236, 328, 
609]. 

(22) Kulliyat^i'^Anwari: 

Auhad-uddin Anwari (ob. 1191 A D.) is one of the most 
outstanding figures in the history of .the Persian poetry. A 
well-know Persian quatrain declares : 

^ ^ ^ 1 0 1 ^ 

(j j jVj / I ; J 1 J 1 

In early life he applied himself to the pursuii of Science 
in the Madrasah-i-Mansuria of Tiis, but subsequently em¬ 
braced the more lucrative profession of court-poet, and 
became a great favourite of Sultan Sanjar, to whom most of 
his qasidas are addressed. An incident related in the Tarikh-u 
Guzidah, and repeated in Rauzal^usSafa shows that he 
lived on to the reign of Sultan Tughral bin Arslan. 

Anwari was well-vereed in Astronomy, Geometry, Logic 
Music, Metaphysics and Natural science. He declares him¬ 
self proficient “in every science, pure or applied, known to 
any of his contemporaries’*. 

The names which recur most frequently in his qa^idaa 
are Sultan Sanjar, Nasir-uddin Abul Path bin Fakhr-u!-Mulk, 
grandson of the great Nizam-ul-Mulk, Tughrultigin, Irnad* 
uddin Firuz Shah, Ziauddiu Maudud, Kbwaja Jahan Majd- 
uddin Abul Hassan Imrani and Qazi Ham‘d-uddin Balkhi, 
the author of Maqamat, 

Luring Sanjar's captivity Anwari wrote his famous 
elegy, ^^The Tears oj Khurasan"'. [Translated into English 
by Kirkpatrick, Asiatic Miscellany (i) 286 seq.] In this 
elegy he has described the terrible devastations perpetrated 
by the Ghuzz in Khurasan. [Editions: Tabriz 1260 
1266 ; Lucknow, 1880. Some poems have been published end 
translated by Kirkpatrick, Zhukowski, Pizzi and others.] 

(23) Diwan i-Usman i-Mukhtari : 

Mukhtari’s (ob. 1M9) diwan is particularly valuable for 
Bahram Shah*s reign. [Ms.— Bankipore]. 
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(24) Khamsa'-i-Nizami: 

Maulana Nizam uddin Abu Mohammad Ilyas bin Yusuf 
of Ganja (1140-1203), was one of the greatest poets of the 
age. His works “are of the greatest importance in the history 
of Persian literature. They mark the zenith of epic poetry 
in Persia, as in them for the first time the antithesis between 
the language of the lyric and the archaic style of the epic is 
overcome and the epic is brought into the milieu of the court 
style, which at this time was already fully developed in the 
lyric. The epic however at the same time loses its heroic 
character and devotes itself more and more to psychological 
characterisation at which Nizami was a master.** (Berthels.) 
Nizami’s influence on the later t)oets v as very great. Amir 
Khusrau, Khwaju Kirmani, Katibi, Jami and others tried 
to imitate him. 

Nizami says that he avoided the society of kings and 
princes. Nevertheless all his great poems are dedicated to 
rulers of his time, and for one of them he even received the 
rent of a village. For his life, see (1) Literary History of 
Persia, Vol. II pp. 309-411; (2) Houtsma: “Some Etmarks 
on the Diwan NizamV' (Ajab-Nama 224, 227); (3) E. 
Berthels’s article in Ency. of Islam Vol. IIT, pp. 937-38; (4) 
Sk*ir-uUAjam, 

Nizami’s great work is his Khamsa (Quintette). It con¬ 
sists of the following parts : 

(a) Makhzan-ul'Asrar (1165-1166), dedicated to 

lidigiz, Atabek of Azerbaijan. It is a didactic 
poem strongly permeated by the spirit of 
Sufism. [Editions : Lucknow 1869, 1879; by 
N. Bland, London, 1844. A Turkish Commen¬ 
tary by Shami (ob. 1602 A.D* ] 

(b) Khusrau-o-Shirin (1176-1176), dedicated to the 
sons of lidigiz ; a romantic epic poem, based 
on historical incidents dealing with the story 
of Sassanian Khusrau Parviz. [Edition : 
Bombay 1833 ; Lahore 1871 ; Lucknow 1871; 
Cawnpore 1881 ; Lahore 1892.] 
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(c) L^iila-O’Majnvn (1188-1189), dedicated to Sultan 
Abul Muzaffar Shir wan Shah ; a simple love- 
story, but versified with astonishing success. 
[ Editions : Lucknow 1870, 1888. Lahore 1^90. 
Translated into English by J. A. Atkinson 
1836]. 

(d) llafi Paikar (1198-1199), dedicated to Atabeg 

Nusrat-uddin. In this poem, Nizami again 
goes back to the popular Sassanian hero, 
Bahrain Gur. [Editions: Lucknow 187 3 

Bombay 1849.] 

(e) Sikandar Nama : (1191 A. D.), dedicated to 

Nusrat-uddin, Abu Bakr, the successor of 
Qizil Arslan. Nizami takes the romance of 
Alexander as the foundation for his poem and 
treats it very much on the same lines as Firdausi. 
[Editions : Calcutta 1810, 1812, 1825 A. D. ; 
Bombay 1277, 1292 A. H. ; Lucknow, 1266, 
1282 A. H. ; Lahore 1889 A. D. Extracts in 
German translation by Fr. Ruckert, Nurnberg, 
1824, English translation by H. W. Clarke, 
London 1881], 

(25) KulUyat-i-Shaikh Farid-udddin Attar : 

Shaikh Farid-uddin Attar (419-1230) is one the most 
outstanding figures in the annals of Islamic mysticism. 

The great Rumi says : 

1 J 

^ 

For his life see, (i) Litrary History of Persia Vol. II p. 506- 
514 and (ii) Mirza Mohd. Qazwini’s Introduction to 
Nicholson’s edition of TazhiraUuUAuliya, His KulUya,t 
(published from Lucknow, 1872) consists of the following : 

(1) Ushtar Nama. 

(2) Khvsrau-a-OuL 

(3) Bulbul Nama, 
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(4) Pand-Nama, edited by Hiadley, London 1809 : 

edited—by de Sacy with French Translation, 
Paris 1819; — German Translation by G. H. F. 
Nesselmann). 

(5) Maniiq-uUTair edited by Garcin de Tassy, 

Paris 1857 ; translated into French, 1803 ; 
edition, Bombay, 1280 A, H.). 

( 6 ) Haft Wadi. 

( 7 ) Bisar Nama. 

( 8 ) KanZ'uUAsrat * 

(9) Waslal Narna. 

(10) IMiftah-til-Futuh- 

( 11 ) Asrar Nama. 

( 12 ) Kanz-ul Haqaiq. 

(13) Ilahi Nama. 

(14) Musibat Noma. 

(15) Lisan-ul-Ghaib. 

(16) Jawahar-ul Zat- 

(17) Mnzahir-ul'Ajaib. 

(II) MYSTIC LITERATURE 

(1) —AloTa’anruf li-Mazhabi ahl-i-Tasawwuf : 

by Abu Bakr al-Kalabazi (ob. 390/1000). 

The author has neatly explained the basic doctrines of 
Islamic mysticism and has made a serious effort to prove 
that every essential element of Islamic theology was firmly 
held by the great Sufis, [edited by A. J. Arberry, (Cairo 

1934) ; translated as *'The Doctrine of the Svjis*\ {G. \J. P. 

1935) .] 

(2) —Tabaqat-us-Sufiyin : 

by Abu Abdiir Rahman al-Sulami (ob. 421/1021 A.D.) 

This is a biography of elder mystics and is invaluable 
for tracing the development and growth of mystic thought* 
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It formed the basis of Shaikh Abdulla Aosari'a Tahaqai'Ua- 
Sufia, which served in turn as the foundation upon which 
Maulana Jami constructed his Nafahal-uUuns. [A. J. Arberry 
informs us that this work is being edited by J, Pedersen. 
Svfism, p. 137]. 

(3) -~Hilyat-ul^Auliya : 

by Abu Nu’aim Isbahani (ob. 430/1038). 

It is a biographical dictionary of saints and is of very 
great value from the historical point of view. It has been 
printed in ten volumes. Ibn-al-Jauzi summarised it in five 
volumes under the title : *SifaUul Safiva\ 

(4) —Risala-ila-Jama’at-al-Sufiya-bi-Buldaii al- 

Islam : 

by Abul Qasim Abdul Karim bin Hawazin Qushairi 
(986-1074). 

This risala, written by the great Ash'arite scholar 
Maulana Abul Qasim Qushairi in 438/1046 to adapt Sufi-ism 
to Ash’ari metaphysics, is a classical manual of Muslim 
mysticism. [Published at Cairo with the Sharh of al-Ansari in 
1290 A. H. in 4 volumes. Printed at Bulaq, 1284/1867-8.] 

(5) —Kashf-ul'Mahjub : 

by Abul Hasan All bin Osman bin Ali aUGbaznawi 
al-JuIlabi al-Hujweri (ob. after Qushairi). 

The saint, popularly known as Datta Ganj Bakhsh, lies 
buried at Lahore. He was born and brought up in Ghaznin. 
He must have been in the prime of his youth when Sultan 
Mahmud died in 1030 A. D. 

Kashf-uUMahjub was composed in Lahore as is clear 
from the following remarks of the author which he makes in 
his notice of Abu Halim b. Salim al-Bai: “My Shaikh had 
further traditions concerning him, but I could not possibly 
set down more than this, my books having been left at 
Ghazna-may God guard it I—while I myself had become a 
captive among uncongenial folk in the district of Lahawar 
(Lahore) which is a dependency of Multan.” [Nicholson^s 
Trans: p. 91]. 
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Shaikh Ali Hujweri was the author of 10 works (Vide 
Nicholson’s Preface p. XT-XII). Of these only Kashf-uU 
Mahjuh has reached us. 

Shaikh Ali Hujweri’s object in this book is to set forth 
a complete system of Sufism. His attitude throughout is 
that of a teacher. “The discussion of mystical problems 
and controversies is enlivened by many illustrations drawn 
from his personal experience. In this respect the Kashf-uU 
Mahjub is more interesting than the Riaala of Qushayri, 
which is so valuable as a collection of sayings, anecdotes, 
and definitions, but which follows a somewhat formal and 
academic method on the orthodox lines. No one can read 
the present work without detecting, behind the scholastic 
terminology, a truly I'ersian Flavour of philosophical specula¬ 
tion.” (Nicholson: Preface XII). 

The most remarkable chapter in the Kashf-tiUMahjvb is 
the fourteenth which deals with the different sects of the 
safis and thus helps us in visualizing clearly the religious 
atmosphere of the Ghaznavide period. 

Nicholson declares Knshj-iil-Mohjuh to be “the oldest 
Persian treatise on Sufism.”. Professor Mohammad Habib 
is, however, inclined to think that what we now have is the 
Persian translation of an Arabic original which has been 
irretrievably lost. (M*><iieval India Quarterly, October 1950, 
p. 12.)" Persian text (Gulzar-i-Hind Steam Press, Lahore) ; 
English Translation by R, A. Nicholson. [Gibb Memorial 
Series Vol. XVIII; New Edition London, Luzac & Co., 1936] 

(6)—Futuh-ul-Ghaib : 

Seventy-eight sermons of Shaikh ^Abdul Qadir Gilani 
(1078-1166), the distinguished founder of the Qadiri order, 
compiled by his son, Shaikh Abdur Razzaq. The preemi¬ 
nent position occupied by the great •saint in the annals of 
Islamic mysticism can hardly be over-omphasized. His 
sermons had great eflfect upon the audience. The mystic 
propaganda started by him changed the cultural atmosphere 
of Ghur, Gharjistan and the adjoining lands. Sheikh Abdul 
Haque Mohaddis Dehlvi writes about his sermons ; 
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“In his sermon-meetings four hundred persons used to 
sit with pen and inkpot and used to put into black and white 
whatever they heard from him.” {AJchbar-uLAkhyar p. 12) 

A careful and intelligent study of his sermons will be ot 
great help in reconstructing a picture of Muslim society in tlie 
11th and the i2tli centuries. [Printed on the margin of 
Shattanawfi's Bu]ij /t-ul-Asr.ir, Cairo, 1304J. 

(7) —Ghuniyat-ut-Talibin : 

by Sliaikh Abdul Qadir Oilani (ob. 11(>6). 

It is an etliical treatise of great value and contains an 
account of tlie 73 Muslim sects. The great Shaikh lived at 
a time when Muslim sects were fast multiplying. As a mystic 
he was out to reconcile many jarring creeds and develop 
healthy religious outlook. This treatise shows his clear and 
careful analysis of the doctrines of the various sects [Pub¬ 
lished at Cairo, 1288 A. H.] 

(8) —Al-Fath al-rabbani : 

Sixty two sermons of the great saint, Shaikh Abdul 
Qadir Gilani, delivered in the years 545-546 (1150 1152). 
[published at Cairo, 1302 A. H ]. 

(9) —Hizb basha'ir al Khairat: 

by Shaikh Abdul Qadir Gilani. This is a mystical 
prayer [published at Alexandria, 1304 A. H ] 

(10)—Al-Fuyuzat al-rabbanlya fi’l-awrad al-Qad- 
isiya : 

by Shaikh Abdul Qadir Gilani. This is also a collec¬ 
tion of prayers, [published at Cairo, 1303 A. H.] 

D. S. Margolioulh thus expresses his opinion about the 
above noted works of Shaikh Abdul Qadir Gilani : “In these 
works Abd al-Kadir figures as a capable theologian, and an 
earnest, sincere, and eloquent preacher.’* [£ncy. of Islam 
Vol. I p. 41] 
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(11) —Anis^ul-^Mttridin wa Shams^ul^-Majalis : 

by Khwaja Abu Ismail Abdullah Mohammad al-Ansari 
of Hirat (1006-1088 A. D.). 

The author who was an eminent saint of his time 
prepared this book for the benefit of his friends and disciples, 
in order to give them sound moral lessons, and higher mystical 
inslructions. The book is divided into 14 chapters (Mojalis) 
and is interwoven with many verses of the Quran, traditions 
and sayings of other renowned saints. [Ms.—India Office 
No. 1458.] 

(12) —Munajat'-i Abdullah Ansari : 

This is also styled as ^ ; 

It contains pious invocations to God and exhortations to 
Sufis. It is written in prose, mixed with verses in the form 
of Rubais and Ghazals^ The saint’s pious exhortations to 
the mystics are interesting. [Translated by A. J. Arberry in 
Islamic Culture (1936) pp. 369-89.] 

(13) —Pand-i-Khwaja Nizam : 

A small treatise by Khwaja Abdulla Ansari, containing 
admonitions and practical advices to the great Seljuq Wazir, 
Nizam-ul-Mulk Tusi. [Ms. India Office No. 1330 Ethe, Vol. I 
p. 975 No. 1780]. 

(14) —Ahya ul^Ulum«'ud*«din ; 

by Imam Gbazzali (1058-1111 A. D.). 

Imam Gbazzali is one of the most outstanding figures 
in the history of Islam. “His knowledge and grasp of the 
problems and objects of philosophy were truer and more 
vital than in any other Muslim upto his time—perhaps after 
it, too.” (MacDonald p. 216). For his life, see (1) Al- 
Gbazzali, by Maulana Shibli (Cawnpore, 1902), (2) Literary 
History oj the ^rabs, Nicholson, p. 338 et. seq, (3) Literary 
History of t^ersia Vol. II. p. 293 et. seq, 

Aliya is a monumental work on Muslim religion, and is 
rightly considered as Ghazzali’s magnum^opvs- The title 
itself expresses the author^s conciousness of the part the 
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book was to play. It is divided into two parts—the first 
deals with the external acts of devotion, the second with 
the inner side of life, the heart and its working. Among 
the orientalists, Mignel Asin has made a very thorough 
study of Ahyn and has analysed it carefully in bis Al^azel. 
[Arabic text edited and published at Cairo, 1311 A. H.J. 

Other works of Ghazzali relating to theology and 
mysticism may also be noted here : 

(?*) Kimiya-i-Sa'adat : 

Kimiya -i-Saadot is a popular abridgement of 
AhyaiiULJlum- The author himself, in his 
preface, refers readers desirous of fuller infor¬ 
mation to Jthya ul’Ulum Jawahir-uUQarnn* 
The arrangement of the book is as follows : 
The preface is followed by four introductory 
chapters, treating of the Soul, of God, the 
present world, and the life to come. The body 
of the work consists of four books dealing with 

‘ ^ and 

[Editions : Calcutta ; Lucknow 1282 A. H,]. 

(ii) Mishhd-uhAnwar : 

On the mystical meaning of Allah as Light 
and on the guidance of the Inner Light to 
Allah. 

(iii) al’Kaslif waUtabyin fi ghnrur aLKhalq ojma'in: 
(how all mankind have strayed from obedience). 

(iv) ahRisala aUladuniya : 

on knowledge which is gained directly from 
Allah. 

(v) aUMaqsad aUAsnaJi Asma Allah aUhusna, 
(exhortation to imitation of the divine qualities), 

(vi) Risala aUQudsiya, 

(vii) Jawahir-uUQuran : 

A very popular study during the middle ages. 
Shaikh JJizamuddin Auliya of Delhi used to 
reoite it daily, (Vide Siyar^uUAidiya). 
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(viii) Kitab-uUArba'in. 

(ix) al’IJikma fi 31akhlvqu(4 Allah : 

(evidence of creation for ihe wisdom of Allah). 

(x) Ayyuha H-waUtd. 

(on the need of works besides knowledge). 

(X i) Mu kashafiil- ul-quhi b. 

(xii) Mizan-uWAnurl. 

(xiii) Khulasat ut-Uisanif fil taSi/U’wuf. 

(xiv) Minhij-ul-Ahidm. 

(xv) aUMunqiz-m/n-aLZulal. 

[how the author came out from darkness 

(philosophy) to light (mysticism) ]. 

(15) Tazkirat>'ul»Auliya : 

by Shaikh Fariduddin Attar, (ob. 1230) 

Tazkirat'Ul-Auliya contains biographical account of 
saints. In a preface, which begins with an Arabic doxology, 
the author sets forth the objects which he bad in view in 
the present work, and then gives biographical anecdotes and 
particulars about preceding saints. The saints to whom 
most of these anecdotes relate, belong to the first three 
centuries of the Hijra, The author refers for more ample 
explanations of the sayings contained in the present book to 
three earlier works of hi.s own— 8/iarh-uUQulub, KashJ-uU 
Asrar, and Marijat un Nafs var-Rahb, These books are, how¬ 
ever, extinct, [edited by K. A. ^Nicholson, (London and 
Leiden 1905-1907) ]. 

(16) Tamhidat-i-Ain-ul Quzzat: 

by Abul Ma’ali (or Abul Fazail) Abdullah bin Moham¬ 
mad al-Miyanji al-Hamadani. (ob. 1138-1139). 

A treatise on the principal problems of Sufic theosophy. 
The author was a disciple of Shaikh Ahmad Ghazzali, the 
brother of the famous Imam Ghazzali. The work is divided 
into ten chapters, each with the heading J-«l but without 
any particular as to the contents. [Ms. A. S. Bengal 
No. 1166, 1167]. It was a popular study during the middle 
ages. Our medieval records frequently refer to this work. 
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(17) Mirsad-al-Ibad min-al-mabda-ila alma*ad: 

by Najm-uddin Dava, disciple of Shaikh Najm-uddin 
Kubra, (written in 1223 A. D.). 

It is a big work on Sialism, treating of the soul’s pilgri¬ 
mage from the present to the future life. The author says 
in the Introduction, that, while several works had been 
written on the above subject in Arabic, none existed in the 
Persian language, and that, although repeatedly urged by 
his disciples to supply that deficiency, he had been prevent¬ 
ed from doing so by the disturbed slate of Khorasan and 
Iraq, which culminated in the Tatar invasion, A. H. 617. 
Finding his native town unsafe, he left for Qaisariyyab, 
where he found sufficient leisure to write the present work. 
It is divided into five hubs (books). [Ms. I. O. Elbe I 987. 
13. M. Rieu I Or. 258]. 

(Ill) THEOLOGY. 

(1) Kitab-al Milal wa’n Nihal: 

by Mohammad bin Abdul Karim-al-Shahrastani (1076- 

1153). 

The author was born in Shahrastan, a town of Khorasan 
and hence is called Shahrasiani. He is the principal his¬ 
torian of religious sects in the middle ages, Carra De Vaux 
considers Kitab-ul-Milal as “one of the most remarkable 
documents of the philosophical literature of the Arabs.” 
(Ency. oj Islam, Vol. II p. 263). 

In this book the author has reviewed all the philosophic 
and religious systems which he was able to study and has 
classified them according to their degree of remoteness from 
Muslim orthodoxy. He therefore begins with the Muslim 
sects, the Mutazalites, the Shias and the Batinis. Then he 
takes up “people of the book”- 

The section on India contains some interesting passages. 
The* author gives accurate account of Buddhist psychology and 
doctrines. He writes on the Bodhisativas and the successive 
Budhas and on certain practices of Hinduism ~ the worship 
of the goddess Kali, whose idol (Mahakalia) is deswibed. 
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ablutions in the sacred rivers, religious suicides etc. [Text 
edited and published at Bulaq 1261 A. H. [Edited by 
Cureton : ''Book of Religions and Philosophical Sects*, 
2 Volumes, (London 1846) ]. 

(2) Majmu«i»Sultam: 

An interesting collection of questions on difficult matters 
of Muslim theology and law. It is divided into 43 babs, 
and begins: 

s I j ij U) 1 j U 1 41 1 

aSJ I i) I I J ajTj J(, -i J- ; J, y J J 

C.-I.: Lc ^ ^ J* \^A ^ L-ji ^ J Li r=; ^ 1 

V ^ A ^ (3 ^ v* O' ^ f 

c. ^ ai) -6 ^ : La 1 4i 1 

^ P ^ * J lill.* a y J ^ 1J L.**s* ] 1 

<L.3 ^ .^ L T 

^ J'* J ^ j[ 

[Ms. India office No. 508. Ethe, Catalogue I, p. 1372 
No. 2551]. 

(3) Al-^Mukhtasar: 

by Abul Hasan Ahmad bin Mohammad bin Ahmad bin 
Jafar-al-Baghdadi-al-Quduri (972-1037). 

Al’Mukhtasar is a compendium of Hanafite law and 
contains 12,500 questions on different aspects of Islamic law. 
[Editions: Delhi 1847; Constantinople 1291,1309 A. H, ; 
Kazan 1800 A, D. ]. Translations : Chapter on marriage 
has been translated by G. Helmsdorfer, Frankfurt, 1832; 
Chapter on the Holy War has been edited with a translation 
and notes in Latin by Rosenmuller in Analecta Arabica, 
Leipzig 1825-1826. 

(4) Kitab-ul-Tajrid: 

by Abul Hasan Ahmad Quduri, dealing wit ' the differ¬ 
ences between the Hanafis and the Shati'is. [Ms. British 
MtzseumNo. 1194]. 
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(6) Hidaya : 

by Maulana Burhanuddin Abul Hasan Ali bin Abi 

Bakr abMarghinani (ob. 1197). 

Hidaya is an encyclopaedia of Muslim theology and 
law. A number of commentaries have been written on 
it with the names, Nihaya, Inaya, Kifaya W\qaya and Nuqaya, 
[Printed at Calcutta 1234 A. H. English Tr. by 0. Hamilton, 
London 1791; Second Edition, by S. G. Grady, London 
1870]. 

(6) Bayan-ul Adyan : 

by Abu Ma‘ali Mohammad bin Ilbaid ullah (composed in 

485/1092 in Ghaznin). 

It deals with various religious sects, and gives a very good 
idea of the religious atmosphere of the 11th century. [Ms.—in 
Paris. (Vide, Barthold, Turkestan p. 26) Extracts from 
this are inserted in the Chresiomathie of Schefer. In 1915 a 
Danish translation was published by A Christensen. Edited 
by A. Eghbal, Tehran 1312J. 

(7) Masabih-ul-Sunnah : 

by Imam Abu Mohammad abHussain bin Masud 

al-Farra al-Baghawi al-Shafi’i (ob. 1116 A. D.). 

It contains a selection of traditions which are taken 
from older collections with the isnads ommitted. The 
recension of this collection by Maulana Waliuddin Tabriz! is 
particularly well-known. It bears the title Mi^hkaUuU 
Masabih. [Printed Cairo, 1294 (1877), 2 Vols. ]. 


(IV) PHILOSOPHY AND SCIENCES 

(1) Works of Albairuni : 

The Dairatu’l-Ma‘arif of Hyderabad-Deccan has edited 
and published three big volumes containing mathematical and 
astronomical treatises by Albairuni and his contemporaries. 

(i) Rasa'ilul Bininii containing four tracts ; based on 
the unique compendium of mathematical and 
astronomical treatises in the Oriental Library, 
Bankipore (1948). 
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(ii) RnsailuhMutafnrriqa fahHai*at> contributed by 
the famous predecessors and contemporaries of 
Albairuni. [Hyderabad 1948], 

(iii) Rasa'll jlbi Nasr lla'UBiritni. by Abu Nasr Mansur 

bin Ali b. Iraq (ob. 1036) for Albairuni ; contain¬ 
ing fifteen tracts. [Ryderabnd, 1948]. 

(2) Works of Omar Khayyam : 

G. Sarton calls Khayyam, ^'one of the greatest mathe¬ 
maticians of medieval tin)es. His Algebra contains geome¬ 
tric and algebraic solutions of equations of the second degree; 
an admirable classification of equations, including the cubic ; 
a systematic attempt to solve them all and partial geometric 

solutions of most of them.the number of different terms 

which they include.thus Omar recognizes 13 different 

forms of cubic equations. Binomial development when 

the exponent is a positive integer/' [Introduction to the 
History of Science, Washington 1927, (i) 759-761J. 

Mss. of Khayyam’s principal works on Algebra exist in 
Leyden, Paris, and the India office. Khayyam’s introduction 
to his researches on Euclid’s axioms (Musadarai) has been 
translated by Jocob and Wiedemann. The treatise Muahkilat* 
uUHisab exists in Munich. In physics Khayyam’s researches 
were devoted to the specific weight of silver and gold. [Ms. 
in Gotha ; see W^iedemann]. The Tarikhi’Alfi quotes the 
name of Mizan-uhHikam “on the methods of ascertaining the 
value of objects studded with precious stones without taking 
the latter out.” 

For lists of Khayyam’s scientific works see Brockelmann, 
G. A, L,, (i) 471 ; Suter, Dh Mathcmaiiker nnd Astronomen 
der Araber, 1900, p. 112 ; Kazwini, notes to the Chahar 
Maqala, p. 220-221. 

(3) Kitab al-Shifa: 

by Abu Ali al-Husain Ibn Abdulla, known as I bn Sina 
(980- 1037). 

A philosophical encyclopaedia based upon the Aristote- 
lian tradition as modified by Neo-Platonic influences and 
Muslim theology*—[Printed, Tehran 1313 A. H.] 
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(4) al»Qanuii fi al-Tibb : 

This book of Ibn Siua Las been, as Dr. Osier very aptly 
remarks, ‘a medical bibie/ [The Evolution of Modern 
Medicine, (New Haven, 1922), p. 98]. 

“Its Arabic Text was published in Rome in 1593 and 
was therefore one of the earliest Arabic books to see print. 
Translated into Latin by Gerard of Cremona in the twelfth 
century, this Canon, with its encyclopaedic contents, its 
systematic arrangement and philosophic plan, soon worked its 
way into a position of pre-eminence in the medical literature 
of the age, displacing the works of Galen, al-Razi and ah 
Majusi and becoming the text book for medical education in 
the schools of Europe. In the last thirty years of the fifteenth 
century it passed through fifteen Latin editions and one 
Hebrew. In recent years a partial translation into English has 
been made. [0. Cameron Gruner, A Treatise on the Canon of 
Medicine of Avicenna (London, 1930)]. The book distinguishes 
mediastinitis from pleurisy and recognizes the contagious 
nature of phthisis and the spreading of diseases by water and 

soil.Its materia medica considers some seven hundred 

and sixty drugs. From the twelfth to the seventeenth cen¬ 
turies this work served as the chief guide to medical science 
in the West and it is “still in occasional use in the Moslem 
East.” [History of the Arabs, Hitti p. 368] 

(5) Dar Tahqiq-i-mahiyyat i nafs : 

A treatise by Ibn Sina on the essence of the soul in 16 
chapters [Ms. India office No. 1176. Catalogue, I p. 1177*78. 
No. 2149] 

(6) —Zakhira-i-Khwarizm Shahi: 

by Zainuddin Abu Ibrahim Ismail Jurjani (ob. 1137). 

This is an old and popular work on medical science. It 
was originally divided into nine kitabs, but afterwards the 
author added a tenth hitab on the Materia Medica or simple 

and compound medicaments, knows a J [Mss. 

in Bodelian Cat. No. 1576-1678. Cambridge (Browne) p. 211, 
Eihe. India Office No. 2280], 
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(7) -Kitab.i-Tibb s 

A compendium of medical science, compiled by Yusuf 
Shihabi for Sultan Bahram Shah of Ghaznin. (1118-1162). 
[Ms. India office No. 1336 Elbe, Catalogue I, p. 1252 
No. 2288]. 

(8) —^Miyar-ul-Ilin: 

by Imam Ghazzali. 

An elaborate treatise on logic. 

(9) —Tahafut-ul-falasifa • 

by Imam Ghazzali. 

In refutation of the philosophers. [Printed at Bulaq]. 

(10) -Al-Fauz al-Asghar : 

by Ibn Maskawaih (ob. 1030). 

It is a very important contribution to the metaphysical 
thought of Islam, and is devoted to the study of the three 
major problems of the philosophy of religion, v/z, God, Soul, 
and Prophethood. The book is divided into three chapters, 
each containing ten sections. (Urdu translation : AhQauU 
ul-Azhar ; English account, 'Ihn Maskawaih —A study of 
his Al-Fauz al-Asghar, by Khwaja Abdul Hamid, 1946, 
Lahore]. 


(V) GEOGRAPHICAL WORKS 
(1)—Hudud al-Alam : 

The anonymous geographical work, Hudud aUAlaniy was 
compiled in 372 /982*3 and dedicated to Amir Abul Haris 
Mohd. bin Ahmad of the Farighunid dynasty. This book 
supplies valuable information about places, trade-routes, 
local iproducts, etc. About Ghaznin the author writes: 
‘‘Ghaznin (spelt: Ghazaq), a town situated on the slope of a 
mountain, extremely pleasant. It lies in Hindustan and 
formerly belonged to it, but now is among the Muslim lands. 
It lies on the frontier between the Muslims and the infidels. 
It is a resort of merchants, and possesses great wealtfi/* 
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(p. 111). About Gbur the author says : ‘‘Ghur, a province 
amid mountains and rugged country. It has a king called 
Ghur-Shah. He draws his strength from the Mir of Guzganan. 
In the days of old this province of Ghur was pagan (kafir); 
actually most of the people are Muslims. To them belong 
numerous boroughs and villages. From this province come 
slaves, armour, coats of mail, and good arms. The people are 
bad tempered, unruly, and ignorant. Tl ey are ahite and 
swarthy.’* (p. 111). [Translated into English with commen¬ 
tary by V. Minorsky and Preface by W. Barthold, Gibb 
Memorial Series, XT, 1937.] 

(2) - Nuzhat-ul-Qulub : 

by Uamd ullah Mustaufi. 

The book is of considerable value for a knowledge of the 
geography and revenue-system of medieval Persia. It is 
divided into an Introduction (Fatiha), three discourses 
Maqala) and an Appendix (Khatima), The"' third Maqala is 
the important part of the book: all that precedes this 
deals with cosmography, the heavens, the earth, the three 
Kingdoms and man. The third Maqala, deals with the 
geography of Persia, Mesopotamia and Asia Minor, There is 
an Appendix on the physical geography of Persia.—(Gibb 
Memorial Series, xxxiii). 
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LATER AUTHORITIES (BOTH POLITICAL 
AND NON-POLniCAL) FOR THE HISTORY 
OF THE GHAZNAVIDE PERIOD. 

(1) —Asar-ul-Wuzara: 

by Safi iiddin Haji bin Nizam al-FazIi. 

It contains biographies of the most eminent Wazirs from 
the oldest times down to the reign of Sultan Husain Mirza 
who ascended the throne in 873/1469. It is dedicated to 
the TTdztV, Khwaja Qiwam-uddin Nizam-ul-Mulk Khwafi. 

The work is divided into two sections, the first dealing 
with the prominent Wazirs of the most renowned dynasties 
of the East down to the author’s time ; the second with the 
life and deeds of his patron Khwaja Qiwam-uddin. Chapters 
3, 4, 6, 6 of Section I respectively deal with the Wazirs of 
the Omayyads, Abbasids, Samanids, and the Ghaznavides. 
[Ms: India OflSce No. 1669 Ethe, Catalogue I, p. 252-253 
No. 621]. 

(2) -HaftIqlim: 

by Amin Ahmad Razi. 

Haft Iqlim is a geographical and biographical ency¬ 
clopaedia. It is a valuable reference book. Razi completed 
it in 1002 A. H. (1594 A. D.) according to the chronogram. 

(3) —Nafahat ul-uns : 

by Maulana Nur-uddin Abdur Rahman Jami (ob. 
1492 A.D). 

The Nafahat contains notices of celebrated saints and 
mystics. The work is based, as the author states in the 
Preface, upon the Tabaqat’UsSvJiya of Mohammad bin 
Hussain us-SuInmi Naishapuri (ob. 412/1021 A.D.) The Tabaqat 
comprised five classes or generations of Sufis, with twenty 
notices in each. It was subsequently enlarged by Shaikh-ul- 
Islam Abuil Isma Abdullah bin Mohammad Ansar! abHaravi 
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(ob. 481/1088 A.D ). As this last recension was written in anti¬ 
quated language, Jami took it up again (881 A. H /1476 A.D.) 
at the request of Mir Ali Shir, modernized its style and 
brought it upto date. He also added information from other 
sources. As a whole, the author avoids using doubtful 
authorities. Nafahat has been recognized throughout the 
ages as a monument of medieval scholarship. 

It is extremely useful for the lives of the mystics who 
lived during the Ghaznavide period. [Editions: Calcutta 
1859. New’al Kishore], 

(4) — Rushahat-ain-al-Hyat: 

by Maulana AH bin Hussain al-Waiz al-Kashifi 

The Rushahat is a valuable work on the Silsilah-i- 
Kkwajgany later known as Sihilah-i-Naqshhandia. As the 
SilsiakA-Khwajgan is the earliest mystic organization that 
worked in Turkestan in the 10th and the 11th centuries, this 
work is very valuable for our purposes. 

The author says in the preface, that, when he was 
admitted to the presence of Khwaja Obeid Ullah Abrar in 
889 A. H. and again in 893 A. H. and heard his illuminating 
discourses on the virtues of the Naqshbandi saints, he care¬ 
fully jotted down his words after each interview. When 
these meetings came to ah end he collected his notes and, 
after consulting some trust worthy histories of that order, 
he gave them the shape of a book. 

The work is divided into a Maqalah, three Maqsads, 
and a Khatimah. The title ^^RushaJiaV* is a chronogram 
and gives that date of composition. (909 A.H /1503 A.D.). 

[Editions and Translations : Persian text published by 
Newal Kishore ; A Turkish translation was printed in Con- 
stantinople in 1236 A. H. Urdu translation, Newal Kishore 
1893 A.D.]. 

(5) —^Rauzat us Safa fi Sirat at-anbiya wal muluk 

wa*l khulafa : 

by Mobammad bin Khwand Sbah abas Mir Khwand 

(ob. 1498i. 

A general history from the creation to the death of 
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Sultan Abu Sa’id (873/1469 A. D.) in seven volumes. The 
Volumes (or qisms) dealing with the dynasties contemporary 
with the Abbasids are particularly interesting from our 
point of view. The book was continued by the author’s 
son Khwandamir, and comes upto the conquest of Hirat by 
Shah Ismail Safvi. 

Editions and Translations : 

(i) Bombay 1845, 1848, 1855. Tehran 1853-56. 

1874. Lucknow 1874. 1883. 

(ii) Partially translated into English by E. Rehatsek 
(Oriental Translation Fund, New Series, London, 
1891). 

(6) —Tarikh-Mbrahimi: 

by Ibrahim bin Jarir, written during the reign of 
Humayun. 

It is a general history extending to 967/1550. Ms. in 
the India Office Library [Ethe, Catalogue, p. 33]. 

Samanids are discussed on fol. 159* 

Ghaznavides on fol. 162^ 

Ghurides on fol. 170* 

Notices of renowned Shaikhs on fol. 176^. 

(7) —Mirat-ul-Adwar wamirqat al akhbar : 

by Muslih Uddin al-Lari al-Ansari. (ob. 1572). 

It is a general history from the creation to the accession 
of Sultan Salim 11 (1566 A. D.), divided into a. mvqaddimah 
and 10 hubs. In the India Office Ms. the Ghaznvides are 
discussed on fol. 230'". 

[Mss.; The oldest Ms. (dated 1579|A. D.) is in ihi Nur-i- 
Osmania Library, Istanbul. (No. 3156). I. 0. Ethe. p, 38 39]. 

(8) —Majma-ul-Akhbar: 

by Mohammad Sharif-al-Husain, known as Wuqu’i. 
(ob. 1693-94). 

This is a general history from the beginning to 1591-92 
A. D. In the India Office Library manuscript Ghaznavides are 
discussed on fol. 214*, Ghurides on fol. 217*, Ismailis on 
fol. 237\ [Ms. I. 0. 119. Ethe Vol. I. p. 42-43]. 
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(9) Tazkirat-us»Shuara: 

by Daulat Shah Samarqandi, completed in 1487 A. D. 
and dedicated to Mir AH Shir. 

It contains biographies of poets, and is particularly use¬ 
ful for the poets of the Ghaznavide period. 

(10) Atash Kada : 

by Haji Lutf Ali Beg Isfahani compiled in 17G0-1779. 
Contains biographies of Persian poets and is helpful for 
the literary history of the Ghaznavide period. [Calcutta 1249; 
Bombay 1277.] 

(11) Futuhxus-Salatin : 

by Isami, composed in 750-751/1349-60. 

It is a versified history of India covering the period from 
1000 A. D. to 1349 A. D- The poet begins his account with 
the birth of Sultan Mahmud : 

About 688 -verses refer to the Ghaznavides, The historical 
value of the work about the earlier period is doubtful. But 
it helps us in knowing the legendry atmosphere that had 
developed round the figure of Sultan Mahmud by the middle 
of the 14th century. [Editions (i) by Agha Mehdi Hussain, 
Agra 1938. (ii) by M. Usha, Madras 1950, 

(12) Habib us Siyar fi akhbar afrad al Bashar : 

*by Gbiyasuddin-bin-Humain uddin Mohammad, surnam- 
ed Khwand-Amir (ob. 1535). 

This is a genral history extending to 1524. Khwand- 
Amir dedicated it to Karim uddin Habib-ullah Sawaji, 
civil administrator of Herat. It is divided into an 
iftitah and three mujallads, each sub-divided into 4 ajza* 
The second mvjalloj deals with the twelve Imams, Omayyads, 
Abbasids and their contemporary dynasties (including the 
Ghaznavides). [Tehran 1271/1866.--Bombay 1867] 
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(13) Khulasat-ut'Twarikh: 

by Siijan Rai Bhaiidari, completed in 1696. [edited 
by K. B. Zafar Hasan (Delhi 1918) ] 

(14) Kitab Tajziyat-ul-Amsar-wa-tajrabatoul- 

Asar: 

by Abdula-bin-Fazlullah Wassaf. [Tabriz 1272 A. H. 
—Bombay 1269 A. H.] 

(15) Kitab-ul-Ibar : 

by Ibn Khaldun, completed in 1398 A. D. [Cairo, 
1284 A. H.J 

(16) Muntakhab-ut-Tawarikh: 

by Mulla Abdul Qadir Badauni (ob. 1697 A. D.). 

[Vol. I—edited by Lees and others (Bib. Indica, 
’Calcutta).—Translated into English by G. S. A. 
Ranking Bib. Indica 1895-99).] 

(17) Tarikh-i-Alfi : 

by Mulla Ahmad Tattawi and others. 

In 1585 A. D. Akbar gave orders for the compilation of 
a history of Islam down to the thousandth year of the Hijrah 
Periods were assigned to different authors. 

Tarikhi Alfi is a large history of Islam from the 
death of the prophet to 1583-9. [Ms. 1. 0. Elbe 110 112. 
Bodleian 99.] 

(18) Tabaqat-^i^-Akbari: 

by Nizam uddin Ahmad Bakhshi (ob. 1594). 

[Text--Bib. Indica 1913, 1927, 1931. Eng. Tr :-~B. Be. 
(Bib. Indica)] 

(19) Gulshan i lbrahimi: 

by Mobd. Qasim Hindu Shah Ferishta, generally 
known as the Tarikh^i-FerisMa* It is the best known 
general history of the Sultante period and the pro vincial 
dynasties. Ferishta brought his work to the reign 
of Akbar. The original contribution of Ferishta are 
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the chapters dealing with the Deccan. Brigg’s 
translation of the work is most unreliable and should 
be completely discarded. [Text—Lucknow 1865; Poona 
1832.] 

(20) Minahij’Ut Talibin fi-ma'arif uS'Sadiqin: 

by Ala al-Qazwini al-Hilali, completed in 1377 A. D. 

A general history of Islam ; it describes the Abbasids 
and the succeeding dynasties upto the year 1375-6, t.c. the 
reign of Abul Fawaris Shah Shuja, the Mnzaffarid, for whom 
it was written. [Ms. in I. 0. Ethe, 23]. 

(21) Mujmal-i’Fasihi : 

by Fasih uddin Ahmad Mohammad known as Fasih 
al- Khwafi, composed about the middle of 9th century A. H. 
The author served both Sultan Shah Rukh (1404-1447) and 
his son, Mirza Baysunqur, (ob. 1433) as diwan (minister of 
finance). 

MujmaUi-Fasihi is a valuable compendium of Islamic 
history and biography upto 845/1441-2. It gives some quota¬ 
tions from the lost Maqamai-i-Ahu Naar-i-Mushhini. [Mss. 
Browne Collection G. 7 (10) Bankipur VI 455.] 

(22) Ma^asir-ul-Muluk : 

by Khwand Amir (noticed earlier)—on the institutions, 
and wise sayings of kings arranged in historical order. 
[Ms.—Rieu, suppt. 29]. 
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IV 

AUTHORITIES FOR THE HISTORY OF THE 
SHANSABANIAH DYNASTY OF GHUR AND 
THE EARLY SULTANS OF DELHI 
(upto 1260 A.D.) 

l.-EARLY AUTHORITIES 
(A) POLITICAL- 
(1)—Shajra-i-Ansab : 

by Fakhr-i-Mudabbir. 

Fakhr-i-Mudabbir belonged to a distinguished family of 
Ghaznin. His father was one of the learned men of his 
time, well-versed in more than twenty sciences. As the 
result of Ghuzz invasion of Ghaznin, Fakhr-i-Mudabbir left 
his home and came to Lahore. 

The Shojara^i^Ansah is an extensive work on geneologies. 
The author has gradually built up his genealogical tables beg¬ 
inning with the Prophet, then proceeding on to the tables of 
the Companions, the Omayyads, the Abbasides, the Tahirids, 
the SaiFarids, the Samanids, the Ghaznavides and the Gho- 
rids. In the autumn of 602 A.H. when Sultan Shihabuddin 
of Ghur came to Lahore, Fakhr-i-Mudabbir wanted to present 
the work to the Sultan, but before he oould do so the Sultan 
set out for his capital and was murdered on his way at Dam- 
yak. Later, when Qutbuddin Aibek came to Lahore, the 
author explained the contents of his work to him and pre¬ 
sented a copy of it to his Library as desired by the sultan. 

Sir Denison Ross has given a description of this work in 
the A jab Namah- (p. 392 ef. acg.) along with an abridged 
English translation of the Introduction. A portion of this 
work was published by Sir Denison Ross in 1927 under the 
title: '^Tarihh^i-Fakhruddin tMubarak Shah-i-Marwarudhi 
andar ahwahi-Hini**. It throws valuable light on some 
aspects of the Ghorian history. 
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(2) —Adab'ul-Harb washShuja'a : 

by Fakhr-i-Mudabbir 

(noticed Supra, p. 793). 

(3) —Sirat-i'lalaluddin Mangbarni : 

by Nuruddin Mohaniroad Zaidari Nessawi. 

The author was a friend and companion of the fugitive 
prince. It supplies valuable information about the prince's 
activity in India. It was completed in 1240 A.D. [Edited 
with a French translation by C. Scheffer, Paris 1891]. 

(4) —Tbe following works, noticed earlier, suqn>ly 

useful infonnation about the G»ntral Asian 
atmosphere during this period: 

(i) Kamil^ut-Tawarikh* 

by Ibn-i-Asir [edited by C. J. Tornberg, (Leyden 
1867--.74)] 

(ii) Rahat-asSudur. 

by Najmuddin Abu Bakr ar-Rawandi. (edited 
by Dr. M. Iqbal. Cambridge, 1922). 

(iii) Tarikh'-i-Jahan Kasha- 

by Ata Malik Juwaini. (vide Supra, pp. 785-786), 

(iv) Nizanfut Tawarikh- 

by Abu Said Abdulla Baizawi. (edited by 
Shamsullah Qadri, Hyderabad. 1930). 

(v) Tarikh-i-Wassaf. 

by Abdulla bin Fazlullah Shirazi. (edited by 
Mohd. Mebdi Asfahani. Bombay). 

(vi) Jamiut-Tawarikh- 

by Rashiduddin. (edited by E. Blochet, LoxMlon 
1911). 

(vii) Rauzat-usSafa- 

by Mir Kbwand. (Boiabay 1271 A.H.) 
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(B) NON-POLITICAL. 

(/) Theological Sciences (Quran and Hadis). 

(1) Mashariq-ul-Anwar : 

by Maiilana Razi iiddin Hasan al-Saghani (ob. 1252). 
Maulana Kazi uddin was born and educated in Badaun. 
(Vide FaiVciid-iiUFuwad.). I^ater on be went to Baghdad 
where he 'was acccpled by academic circles as an eminent 
scholar In 617 A. H. the Caliph al-Nasir (1180-1226) sent 
him as ambaseador to the court of Iltutmish. He returned 
to Baghdad in 624 A. H. He was sent back again in the same 
capacity to the Delhi court where he stayed upto 637 A.H, 
Then he left for Baghdad where he died in 650 A. H. He 
was both a philologist and a traditionist, and his works on 
both these subjects are held in the highest respect. 

The Mashariq is a collection of the sayings of the Prophet 
called from the two standard works of kadis — Bukhari and 
Muslim. The Mashariq w as the most popular book on hadis 
during the Sultanate period and it was prescribed for higher 
studies in religious education. Shaikh Nizam-uddin Auliya, 
the famous saint of Delhi, was the disciple of a disciple of 
al-Saghani and had profound regard and respect for the 
great traditionist whose early life he once narrated before his 
audience (Fawaid-ul-Fuwad). 

(2) Risalah fi al Ahadis al-mawzu*ah: 

by Maulana Baziuddin Hasan al-Sagbani. [Ms. Bam* 
pur 120 Berlin 1630] 

(3) Darr al-Sahabah fi bayan Mawazi wafayat al- 

Sahaba: 

by Maulana Bazi-uddin Hassan al-Sagbani. [Ms. Berlin 
9662 (Ahlwardt]. 

(4) Kitab fi asma* Shuyukh al Bukhari : 

by Maulana Kazi uddin Hasanal-Saghani. iMs. Bashir 
Agha’s Library Constantinople 68] 

(5) Tafsir-i-Parah i*Ainma : 

by Qazi Hamid uddin Nagauri. (1246 A. D.) [Ms. 
Aaaflyab Library Eyderabad-Deooan, CaUHogw p. 562 ] 
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(6) Tawali'i Shumus : 

by Qazi Haniid-uddin Nagauri (1246). This is a com¬ 
mentary on the 09 Names of Allah. [Ms. Asiatic 
Society Bengal E/126] 

(it) Mystic Literature^ 

(a) following works are attributed to the mystics who 
jlonribhed in India during Ihe period under review , but there 
are strong reasons to reject them as fabrications. Shaikh 
Nasir-uddin Cliiragh Dehlavi warned his disciples against 
accepting them as reliable, for, according to him, they con- 
lain statements unworthy of the saints to whom they are 
attributed. He says : 

A critical examination, on the basis of interal evidence, 
wdll lead the reader to the same conclusion. Nevertheless 
the fact remains that during the last six hundred years both 
historians and religious biographers have extensively drawn 
their material from these works. The SiraULFiruz Shahi 
(by an anonymous author) refers to Faivaid-us-Salakin for 
the first time. Religious biographers have, with the solitary 
exception of Shaikh Abdul Haque Mohaddis of Delhi, based 
their accounts mainly on this apocryphal literature. 

Inspite of the fact that these works are later fabrications 
and contain cheap mystic ideas, their historical value cannot 
be altogether denied. They illustrate how mystic ideas ex¬ 
pounded by the great Chishti saints-^Sbaikh Moinuddin of 
Ajmer, Shaikh Qutbuddin Bakhtiyar of Delhi and Shaikh 
Farid uddin Masud of Ajodhan—were received, understood 
and interpreted by the succeeding generations. If they do 
not contain the ideology of the saints, they at least contain 
the popular reactions to this ideology and reveal the religious 
thought of the period at its lower level. 

These Malfuzat were fabricated on the basis of Fawaid*%d^ 
Fmoetd wod the legends oiroidAting in Delhi during 
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Tughlaq period. The Fawaid-hFuwad contains the follow¬ 
ing remarks of the Great Shaikh about Sultan Shamsuddin 
Iltutmish. 

^ ^ jl 0 Jl 

The Fawaid-us^Salakin develops on this basis the 
following account: 

^ ^ ^ ^4?*^ ^ ^ i ii ^ ^ 

^ «A> «A» c^l I J -^1 J 

ol>*j f ^ 

jT 4j j|X) ^ 01 jlT Jl ^ ^ / 

(Ms. p. 19) 1 ^ I ^ ^ ^ j 

The account of the construction of Hauz-i-Sbamsi as 
given both in FaWaid-us-Salakin and Futuh-us-Salatin is 
based on historical traditions circulating in Delhi after its 
destruction at the hands of Mohammad bin Tughlaq. How¬ 
ever, a student of history dealing with this fabricated 
literature should keep in mind the following facts. (1) These 
works do not represent the mystic thought of the eminent 
saints to whom they are attributed and so no attempt 
should be made to construct on their basis an account of 
the mystic ideology of the age. (2) If carefully and critically 
studied in the light of the genuine mystic literature of 
the period, these works will show the metUalUyf capacity^ 
learning and outlook of the credulous people of Medieval 
India. 

(1)—Anis-ul-Arwali; 

Considered to be the conversations of Khwaja Usman 
Harvani, collected by Shaikh Moinuddin Chishti of Ajmer. 
[Newal Kishoroi Lucknow; Majtabai Freesi Deihi, 1312 A«H.3« 
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(2) —^Dalil-ul-Arifin : 

Considered to be the conversations of Khwaja Moinuddin 
Chisbti of Ajmer, collected by his disciple Khwaja Qutbuddin 
Bakhtiyar Kaki. [Newal Kishore,' Lucknow ; Qadiri Press, 
Lucknow]. 

(3) —^Fawaid-us-Salakin: 

Considered to be the conversations of Khwaja Qutbuddin 
Bakhtiyar Kaki, collected by his disciple Shaikh Fariduddin 
Masud Ganj- i-Shakar. [Newal Kishore, Lucknow ; Qadiri 
Press, Lucknow]. 

(4) — Asrar-ul'Auliya: 

Considered to be the converation of Shaikh Fariduddin 
Masud Ganj-i-Shakar, compiled by his disciple and son-in- 
law Shaikh Badruddin Ishaque. [Newal Kishore Press, 
Lucknow]. 

(5) —^Rahat-ul-Qulub : 

Considered to be the conversations of Shaikh Fariduddin 
Masud Ganj-i-Shakar, collected by his disciple Shaikh Nizam- 
tiddin Auliya. [Newal Kishore Press, Lucknow; Qadiri 
Press, Lucknow]. 

(6) —Ganj-ul-Asrar : 

This is one of the most interesting fabrications of the 
period. Its authorship is attributed to Khwaja Moinuddin 
Chishti of Ajmer The introduction runs as follows : “Khwaja 
Usman Harvani asked this servant of saints, poor Moin¬ 
uddin Hasan Sijzi to compile a book on the basis of the 
Quran, ahadis, and the mottos of Shaikhs—their conversa¬ 
tions, poems and sayings—for the spiritual guidance and train¬ 
ing of the Sultan (Shamsuddin Tltutmish), so that it might help 
him in the pursuit of his aim and his heart be fully relieved of 
all earthly fears The author says that Khwaja Osman had 
once visited Delhi. Iltutmish who was a sincere seeker after 
truth paid a visit of respect to Khwaja Osman and humbly 
submitted : “I have come to you with a sincere object. 
Kindly admit me to your order and show me the way to 
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Divine Realization and Illumination.** The Khwaja ww 
impressed by the sincerity of the Sultan and when he found 
him to be Insan-i-Kamil he initiated him into his discipline.’* 

The book is doubtless a fabrication because its state¬ 
ments are not corroborated by our medieval records. But it 
shows the extent to which Sultan Iltiitmish was respected 
for his religious views and leanings by the people during the 
middle ages, [See also my article ^'Iltutmish, the Mystic'' in 
Islamic Culture, April 1946J. 

(7) The two diwans attributed to Khwaja Moin-uddin 
Chishti and Khwaja Qutbuddin Bakhtiyar Kaki are also 
apocryphal. The Diwan attributed to Khwaja Moinuddin 
Chishti is the work of Maulana Moin Harvi ; while it is not 
known as to wdio was the real compiler of the Diwan 
attributed to Shaikh Qutbuddin Bakhtiyar Kaki. Pro¬ 
fessor Habib remarks about these diwans. “It is impossible 
on the basis of internal evidence only to ccme to any con¬ 
clusion about the authenticity of these Diwans. There are 
naturally no historical references in them and it would not 
be reasonable to look into them for any consistent system 
of thought as in the Maljuzat. But the external evidence 
we get is suiOicient. Indian scholars in general have never 
admitted the authenticity of these Diwans and in this they 

have been doubtless right.The number of verses 

quoted in our genuine texts is remarkably large, but no 
verse of the first two Shaikhs of the Chishti Silsilah finds a 
plaoe among them.” (Medieval India Quarterly, October 
1960, p. 30-37). 

(B) The two following works may be considered genuine 
as far as our period is considered : 

(1) Diwan of Shaikh Jamaluddin Hansvi. 

(2) Mulhimat by Shaikh Jamaluddin Hansvi. 

Shaikh Jamaluddin of Hansvi was an elder disciple of 
Shaikh Farid»uddin Masud Ganj-i-Shakar and was held in 
high regard by that Shaikh. (For bis life, see Slyanul Galiya) 
His Diwan has not been printed so far. Its maiuvsoript is 
in the Library of the University of Uppsala. (Bibliotheon 
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iJova 36)). Tt corftains nothing which can be considered 
anachronistic. The historical atmosphere is correct. Some 
of the information contained in the T)iwnn is very valuable 
from the point of view of cultural history. It also contains 
an elegy on the death of Sultan Tltutmish. (For a list of 
its contents, vide, Islamic Research Association Miscellany, 
Vol. I. 1948, pp. 167-174). 

Mulhimat is a book full of mystic aphorisms and is 
written in polished Arabic. From the mystic point of view 
the work is not of very great value. The author's thoughts 
are not clearly revealed in it. Tt was published in 1306 A.H. 
at Alwar and in 1891 at Delhi. 

(C) Muslim mystic thought during the Sultanate period 
revolved round the Awarif‘7fUMa'arif of Shaikh Shihabuddin 
Suhrwardy. 

Awarif-uUMa^ariJ is not a treatise on ‘mystic lucubra¬ 
tions*, dealing with miracles, or ecstatic visions and trances. 
It has a practical bias and a practical value. The author has 
precisely fixed the connotation of mystic terms, explained the 
aims and ideals of the Sufis and formulated principles 
for their ‘group organization*. The contemporaries, eager 
to organize their silsilahs, accepted Awarif as their guide. 
In India its influence may be estimated by the fact that 
for a long time it was prescribed for higher studies in religion 
and mysticism. The Chishti saints may or may not have 
looked at Shaikh Shihabuddin’s life as a model, they accept¬ 
ed * Awarif, no doubt, as the best guide for mystic discipline. 
Chishti saiuts used to teach it to their elder disciples. Baba 
Farid is reported to have prepared an excellent commentary 
on the Awarif. (vide Qulzar-i^Abrar , by Mohd, Ghausi Ms.). 
His interest in the book was no doubt, very great and it was 
probably he who first introduced the book in India. 

Awarif-uUMa'arif was published in Cairo on the margin 
otAhya of Imam Ghazzali, and translated into English by 
Wilberforce Clarke (from a Persian version) as an appendix 
to his translation of Hafiz (London 1891)* 
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(Ill) PHILOLOGY! 

Maulana Baziuddin Hasan al>Saghani, who has been 
noticed before as a great tradiiionist, made valuable contri¬ 
butions to philological literature in the Arabic language. 
The following works of his are found in the libraries of the 
world : 

(1) Kitab ul Azdad : 

Ms. in Berlin. [Vide : Catalogve of the Arabic Mss. 

of the Berlin Library, compiled by Ahlwardt, 7092]. 

(2) Al^ubabu’z Zakhir wa’l lubab u’l'^fakhir : 

Ms. in Cairo. [Vide : Catalogue of the Arabic Books and 

Mss, in the Khidiivi Kutubkhana of Cairo, IV. 175]. 

(3) Al-Takmilali wa’z zayl wa’s Ailah : 

Mss. in British Museum and Berlin. [Vide: Cata¬ 
logue of the B, Musctim p. 27, Berlin 6939]. 

(4) Al-Mukhtasar fi’l Aruz : 

Ms. in Berlin. [Vide, Catalogue 7127]. 

(5) Majma*ul babrain fi’l lughah : 

Ms. in Constantinople. [Vide: Catalogue of Koprilizada, 

Constantinople 1570]. 

(IV) GENERAL LITERATURE 

(1)—Lubab ul-Albab : 

by Mohammad Awfi. 

The author’s earlier life was spent in Khurasan and 
Transoxiana, especially in Bukhara, whence he made his way 
to India, and attached himself to the court of Sultan Nasir- 
uddin Qubacha, to whose Wazir, Ain-ul-Mulk Hussain al- 
Ashari he dedicated his biography of Persian poets, the 
LubaUul-Albab. After the fall of Qubacha, Awfi passed into 
the service of Iltutmish. 

Luhab-uUAlbab is considered by Nathaniel Bland as “the 
oldest biography of Persian poets.** It contains notices of 
nearly 300 Persian poets. For a detailed description ; vide 
N. Bland’s article in J, R. A, S, 1848. [edited by E. G. 
Browne with Persian Introduction by Mirza Abdul Wahab 
Qazwini]. 
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II. LATER AUTHORITIES. 

(A) POL.ITICAL 

(1) Futuh-us Salatin : 

by Isami. (Completed in May 1350). 

Abont one hundred pages are devoted to an account of 
the Ghorian and ( ho early Sultans of Delhi (upto Nasiruddin 
Mahmud). 

.Fsami is the earliest authority to inform us that Balban 
poisoned Sultan Nasiruddin Mahmud. 

j 1 M ^ Ui j ^ 

(p, 158). j jri j; 

He throws fresh light on the relations between Balban 
and Nasiruddin Mahmud, the death of Aibek, the growth 
of Delhi under lltutmisb, and the Santa controversy. The 
Futuh-us Salatin must be considered one of the basic authori¬ 
ties for the Sultanate period. But Isami composed his work 
in the Deccan ; he wrote in verse and wrote very rapidly ; 
he had neither the time nor the opportunities for making 
any inquries and had to record the historical tradition he 
had taken with him from Delhi. But he came from a 
distinguished faimly intimately connected with the admin¬ 
istration, and generally speaking, his account is reliable. 
It has to be added, however, that as the official panegyrist 
of Sultan Alauddin Bahmani, he shows a strong bias against 
Sultan Mohammad bin Tughlaq. [Edited by Agha Mehdi 
Hussain, Agra 1938 ; Mohd. Usha, Madras 1950]. 

(2) —Tabaqat-i-Akbari; 

by Nizamuddin Ahmad Bakbshi. (ob. 1594). 

The earliest of the general histories of India and the 
basis of subsequent works like Muntahbah-ut-Tawarikh and 
Ouhhan-i-Ibrahimif (from the Ghaznavides to 1593). 

Lucknow 1870, 1875—Calcutta 1913. (Bib, Indioa)—English 
Translation by B. De, 1013 (Bib« Indica). 
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(3) Muntakhab* ut-Tawarikh : 

by Mulla Abdul Qadir Badaoni (ob. 1595). 

—A general history of India from the time of Subuktigia 
to 1595-6. Badaoni gives some valuable information about 
the poets and scholars of the early Sultanate period. [Editiona 
and Translation . Calcutta 1864-9. (Bib. Indica) English Tr» 
Vol. I G. S. A. Ranking, Calcutta 1895]. 

(4) Zikir i Muluk : 

by Shaikh Abdul Haqne Mohaddis Dehlavi (ob. 1642 
A.D.). 

-A concise history of India from the time of Shihabuddin 

Mohammad Ghuri to Akbar, based chiefly on the TabaqaUi- 
Nasirij the Tarikh-x Firuz Shahi and the Tarilch^-Bahadur 
Shahi, In his section on Sultan Razia, the author, as a great 
theologian, expresses his surprise at the acceptance of a 
woman's accession by the contemporary tt/ma, Shaikhs and 
jurists. [Mss : Bankipiir VII 537. Asafiyah I p. 224, 
Muslim Univsraity Aligarh; Rieu 11 855 b. ]. 

(5) Gulshan-i-lbrahimi: 

by Mohammad Qasiin Hindu Shah Ferishta. 

—A general history of India [dedicated to Ibrahim Adil 
Shah) in 12 maqalas (sections). Section I deals with the 
Ghaznavides of Lahore, and section II with the Sultans of 
Delhi. [Editions and Traiislalion : [Bombay 1831-32 ; Newal 
Kishore 1865 ; Cawnpore 1874, 1884 ; English Tr, “History 
of the Rise of the Mahomedan Power in India,” by J. Briggs, 
London 1829, Calcutta 1908-10 (most unreliable) ; Urdu Tr. 
by M, Fida Ali Talib, Hyderabad 1926-32)], 

(6) Khulasat-ut-Tawarikh : 

by Sujan Rai Bhandari (completed in 1695). 

From p. 160 to 195 account of the Ghaznavides and the 
Early Sultans of Delhi (upto Nasirudin Mahmud). [—edited 
by K. B. Zafar Hassan Delhi 1918]. 

(7) Tarikh-i-Mubarak Sbabi: 

by Yahya-bin-Ahmad‘bin-Abdulla Sirhindi. 

The Tabaqat-i-Nasiri of Minhaj-us-Siraj brings the history 
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uf the Delhi Sultanat down to 1259 ; Barani takes the story 
up at this point and carries it down to 1356, while Shams-i- 
Siraj continues it for the entire reign of Firuz Shah Tughlaq 
(1351-1388). Yahya comes in at this stage and continues 
his narrative upto 1434. He begins his account from Sultan 
Shihabuddin. Text published by A. S. Bengal ; Eng. Transla¬ 
tion by K. K. Basu Gaekwad’s Oriental Series]. 

(B) MYSTIC 

(1) Fawaid«ul-Fuwad : 

Conversations of Shaikh Nizam-uddin Auliya, compiled 

by his disciple Amir Hasan Sijzi. 

The Fawaid-ul-Fuwcd is a mine of information for Mus¬ 
lim Culture and religious life during the medieval period of 
Indian History. Shaikh Nizam-uddin Auliya, whose conver¬ 
sations have been recorded in this book, was born (1238 A.D.) 
and brought up in Badaon. Badaon was one of the earliest 
centres of Muslim culture in India and had come to promi¬ 
nence long before Delhi was founded. Shaikh Nizamuddin 
received the best education that Badaon could provide. He 
met and benefitUsd from the society of eminent scholars and 
saints of Badaon. At the age of sixteen he reached Delhi. 
At that time Delhi had developed as the capital of the Em¬ 
pire and outstanding Muslim scholars, saints and divines had 
gathered there from the Central Asian lands. Shaikh Nizam- 
uddin took full advantage of the educational facilities at Delhi. 
His remarkable intelligence won for him the title of Mahfl 
Shikan (Breaker of the Assemblies). In 656 A. H. he went 
to Ajodhan and was admitted into the discipline of Shaikh 
Farid, the great Chishti saint. Associated with three great 
centres—Badaon, Delhi, and Ajodhan—Shaikh Nizam-uddin 
had seen every aspect of Muslim life during this period. He 
had brought with him historical traditions from Badaon, 
while for more than half a century he saw with his own eyes 
the life at the capital. The observations of such a person 
have infinite value. Fawaid-ul-Fuwad transports an earnest 
reader into the medieval society. The Shaikh has given intwest. 
accounts of older saints, poets and scholars, ffia 
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exposition and enunciation of the Chishti mystic principle is 
lucid, clear and scholarly. No book is of greater help in 
understanding the ideology of the Chishti saints than Fawaid- 
uUFuwad. It was for this reason that the later Chishti saints 
Acceiited Fawaid’Ul’ Fuwad as their Maulana AIh- 

uddin Nili, a disciple of the Shaikh, always kept it by his side 
and read it constantly. The famous poet Amir Khusrau used 
to say: ‘‘Would that ail my writings in the name of Hasan 
and this book f)f his vra.s mine.” [Lithographed several times 
in Delhi and Lucknow^]. 

(2) Khair»ul»Majalis : 

Conversations of Shaikh Nasiruddin Chiragh of Delhi, 

compiled by his disciple Hamid Qalandar. 

Shaikh Nasir-uddin Chiragh of Delhi was the last of the 
great Chishti saints. This record of his 100 conversations 
made by Hamid Qalandar is a ‘worthy successor of the 
Fawaid-ul-Fawad\ It contains some very useful information 
for our purposes because many of the figures referred to or 
discussed in this book belong to our period. [Ms. : Hyder¬ 
abad, Aligarh]. 

(3) Siyar»iil«Auliya : 

by Mir Khurd, a younger disciple of Shaikh Nizam 
uddin Auliya, 

The Kirmani family of which Mir Khurd was a member 
had close associations with the Chishti saints. Mir Khurd’s 
grandfather Syed Mohammad Mahmud Kirmani was a devot¬ 
ed disciple of Shaikh Fariduddin Masud Ganj-i-Shakar, an 
eminent saint of the period under review. Mir Khurd had 
also joined the discipline of Shaikh Nizamuddin Auliya on 
attaining the age of puberty. {Siynr-uFAuliya p. 289). 
After the death of his Shaikh, he sat at the feet of some 
distingushed disciples of his spiritual master. When Mohd, 
bin Tughlaq forced the ulem t and the masAu/A to settle in 
the Deccan, Mir Khurd readily complied and left for Daulat- 
abad. When the Deccan project of the Tughlaq Sultan 
failed and the administration collapsed, Mir Khurd came 
lMud£ to Delhi. had forsaken the principles of his master*^ 
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the thought tortured his soul. To soothe his disturbed heart 
he sat down to write a history of the Chishti silsilah* He 
was fully qualified for that work. (1) He had thorough 
grounding in Arabic and Persian. (2) His family had been 
closely in touch with the Chishti saints. (3) He had access to 
the papers of the great Shaikh. (4) He had personal contacts 
with many of the disciples of the Great Shaikh. 

Siyor-iiI’Anliya is an extremly valuable source of in¬ 
formation for the history of the Chishti Silsilah. It contains 
brief but informative and interesting accounts of the early 
Chishti saint of India —Shaikh Moin-uddin Chishti of Ajmer, 
Shaikh Qutb-uddin Bakhtiyar of Delhi, Shaikh Farid-uddin 
Masud Ganj-i-Shakar of Ajodhan, Shaikh Hamid-uddin of 
Nagur and others It is particually helpful in constructing a 
picture of the social and religious atmosphere of India 
during the early Sultanate period. [Lithographed at Delhi ; 
Muhib i-Hind Press, Urdu Translations published at Lahore 
and Delhi]. 

(4) Saroor-us-Sadur. 

It is a collection of the sayings of Shaikh Faiid-uddin 
Mahmud, the son and successor of Shaikh Hamid-uddin 
Sawali Naguri, a distinguished disciple of Shaikh Moin-uddin 
Chishti of Ajmer. Shaikh Hamid-uddin Sawali had settled 
at Nagur at the instance of his spiritual master and eked 
out his meagre subsistence by ploughing a single bi^ha of 
land. He was a typical representative of the Chishti 
traditions and did not like to associate himsSlf with rulers 
or the bureaucracy. He refused to accept jagirs or 
government stipends and considered them as abominable 
chains that fettered the soul. He trenchantly criticised 
Shaikh Bahaiiddin Zakarriya, the famous saint of the 
Suhrwardi silsilah for accumulating wealth. Shaikh Hamid- 
uddiiFs son Shaikh Farid-uddin followed closely on the 
footprints of his father. His mnlfnzat breathe an air of 
complete indifiference towards the worldly affairs and worldly 
men. 

" Unfortunately the name of the author of Saroor-us-Sadur 
is not deer from the text, hut it is definite that be was a 
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son of Shaikh Farid-uddin Mabmud. The author i»aj8 that 
he is compiling the conversations (iJ jX* j il jL-# tiJ) 
of his ‘‘father, Shaikh and master” j ( ^j0| j) 

Shaikh Farid uddin Mahmud. We know from other sources 
that Shaikh Farid had four sons—Shaikh Aziz, Shaikh Uhud, 
Shaikh Said and Shaikh Najib. Saroor-ua-Sadur is the work 
of one of them. 

Saroor-us-Sadur is full of valuable information about 
the period under review. We know something about Minhaj- 
us-Siraj’s interest in audition parties from Fawaid-uhFuwad 
and other works. We were completely in the dark about 
his performance as a qazi. Saroor-us-Sadur tells us that 
Balban used to say : “I have three qazis» One of them 
does not fear me but fears God. The other does not 
fear God but fears me. The third one fears neither myself 
nor God,” 

j\ S T li ^ ^ jl ^ i 

^ li J i ^ 0^ J. 1 ai J1J 

Jl .1 J (j"* 1 ^ ^ (**.>" J jr\ 

To our surprise Balban placed Minhaj in the third 
category. 

8aroor-uS‘Sadur tells us something about the respect 
shown by Iltutmish to religious men. He used to address 
Shaikh Najib-uddin Nakhshabi as —father. 

This Maljiiz throws valuable light on mystic attitude 
towards the government service and the state in general. 
When all such scattered references are pieced together we 
can construct a sufficiently accurate picture of the mystic 
opinion about the Muslim political organizations from the 
time of the Omayyads to the rise of the Sultanate. Shaikh 
Farid-uddin Mahmud remarks that so long as Hajjaj bin 
Yusuf was alive, Hasan Basri did not come out. When he 
died, Shaikh Basri thus thanked God ; “O God I I fear 
thee and fear the man who does not fear thee.” The mystic 
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opinion about the necessity of the State is made abundant¬ 
ly clear inthis brief but thought-provoking statement. 

^ <1^ \y, ^ 1 Jl-b ^ t 

j I T I* ^ ^ I o 

:>j\^ O ^ 

Besides, the Saroor-usSadur tells us a lot about the 
lilerarj^ atmosphere and the standard of scholarship reached 
in Medieval India. Imam Ghazzali’s works were read with 
keen interest in those days. Shaikh Farid-uddin Mahmud 
advised his disciples to read Kimiya-a-Sa ndai. regularly. At 
one place the compiler has recorded a controversy between 
two person about the relative merits of Imam Fakhr-uddin 
Razi and Imam Ghazzali. These two great scholars repre¬ 
sented two schools of thought and approach to Islamic 
teachings. The episode recorded in Saroor-usSadur has 
very great significance as indicating a very important 
conflict of tendencies which had a bearing on later history. 

The author claims that his father was good in Arabic, 
Persian and Hindi and quotes his verses from each language. 
Obviously in the family of Shaikh Farid Naguri—as in all 
other educated middle-class Muslim families—conversation 
was carried on in Hindior Persian or both. But the author’s 
reference to his younger brother, Najib, seems to show that 
Hindi was the mother-tongue. The word is used for 
[Saroor-usSadur was discovered by me a few years back. 
I have edited the work and propose to publish it in near 
future. See also my paper *Saroor-usSadur^\ read before 
the Indian History Congress, Nagpur Session I960]. 

(5) For biographical accounts of the saints and scholars 
of thies period under review the following books writeen 
during the Mughal period may be profitably consulted ; 

(i) Siyar-ul-Arifin : 

by Shaikh Jamali. 

Shaikh Jamali, a mystic of the Suhrwardi school, was a 
great traveller. He bad roamed praotically all ov^ tfae Jlw* 
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V 

(A) AUTHORITIES FOR THE ISMAIU AND 
THE CARMATHIAN MOVEMENTS. 

Professor Dowson incorporated a note on the “Karma- 
tians” [Appendix I] in Vol. II in view of the great pDlitioal 
and cultural significance of their activities. But, this note, 
besides being too superficial and brief, does not refer to 
some of the most important authorities on the subject. Since 
the publication of Elliot’s work considerable literature on 
the Ismail! and the Carmathian movements has come to 
light. 

For modern works on the subject please refer to : 

(1) Bernard Lewis: The Origins of Ismailism 
[Cambridge 1940]. 

(2) L. Massignon : Article on ^Karmaiiana' in the 
Ency, of Islam Vol. II pp. 767-72. 

(3) '^The Heterodoxies of the Shia'^ I. Friedlander 
[I and II J. A. O. S. 1907-9]. 

(4) W. Ivanow : A Creed of the Fatimids. [Bom¬ 
bay 1936]. 

(5) W. Ivanow' : *^Some Ismaili Strongholds in 
Persia"' [Illustrated. Islamic Culture^ October 
1938 pp. 383-396]. 

(6) E. G. Browne : Literary History of Persia, 
Vol. I [Chapter XII p. 391-416]. 

(7) Asaf A. A. Fyzee : Qazi an^Nu'man (J. R. A, 
S., 1934). 

(8) Asaf A. A. Fyzee : A List of Must a" lian Imams 
(J. B. B. R. A. S. 1934). Bengal Branch of 
the Royal Asiatic Society. 

(9) A. S. Tritton : Notes on Some Ismaili Mss^ 
(Bulletin of the School of Oriental Studies VII). 

(10) J.De Somogyi: *'A Treatise on the Carmuihians"' 
(Rivista degli Studi Oriental!, 1932). 

(11) P. H. Mamour : ^'Polemics on the origin of the 
Fatimi Caliphs London 1934, 
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(12) W. Ivanow : A guide to the Ismaili Literature, 
London, 1933. 

(13) W. Ivanow : An Ismailitic Work hy Nasir 
uddin Tusi. (J. R. A. S. 1931). 

(14) H. Hamadani : ^*Some unknown Isnmili Authors 
and their Works (J. R. A. S. 1933). 

EARLY AUTHORITIES' 

(1) Siyasat Nama : 

by Nizam-uKMulk Tusi (composed in 1092)--editod by 
Charles Scheffer (Paris 1897). 

(2) Tarikh-i^Jahan Gusha : 

by Ata Malik Juwaini. 

[For editions, please refer to the preceding Section] 
Vol. Ill of Juwaini s work contains a detailed history of the 
Ismailis of the west, and of Hasan bin Sabah and his 
successors, down to the sack of Alamut. 

(3) Rauzat^us Safa : 

by Mirkhwand. [Bombay 1845). 

(4) Jami-'Ut^Tawarikh : 

by Rashid uddin Fazl ullah, completed in 710/1310-11. 
It contains an interesting section on the Ismailis. See 
R. Levy’s article. account of the Ismaili doctrines in 

the Jami al-Tawarikh of Rashid uddin” (J. R. A. S., 1930). 

(5) Kitab-ul-Milal Nau Nihal: 

by Shahrastani, edited by Cureton, 2 volumes (London, 
1842-46). 

(6) Safar-Nama-i-Nasir Khusrau : 

edited in the original Persian, with a French translation 
by M. Ch. Scheffer (Paris 1881). 

(7) Kalam»i»Pir: 

edited by W. Ivanow, Bombay 1935. [Persian text 
with English translation]. 

(8) Mukhtasar Tarikh al-Bashar : 

Abu) Fida (1273-1331). [Constantinople (1286 A.H.) 
4 volumes]. 
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(9) Kashf Asrar al-Batiniya : 

Ibn Malik, edited by Kawthari. [Cairo, 1939]. 

(10) Muruj uz Zahab : 

by Masudi, edited by Barbier de Meynard, 9 Volumes. 
(Paris 1861-77). 

(11) Tarikh ul-Khulafa : 

Jalal uddin Suyuti, (Cairo, 1351 A.H.). 

(12) Al«Farq bain al-Firaq : 

Baghdadi, edited by Mohammad Badr, (Cairo, 1328). 
Translated :— 

(i) Moslem Schism and Sects, K. C. Seelyle, New 
York 1919. 

(ii) Moslem Schism and Sects, A. S. Halkin 

(Tel-Aviv, 1935). 

(13) Talbis-i-Iblis : 

Ibn Jawzi. (Cairo, 1928). 

(14) Mizan al-Ftidal: 

Zahabi, 5 Volumes. (Cairo, 1325 A.H.) 

(15) Risalat al-Gbubran : 

Abu Ala Ma’arri, edited by Hindie, Cairo, 1903. Trans. 
R. A. Nicholson, J. R. A. S. 1902. 

(16) Kitab al-Ansab: 

Sam’ani, (Leyden 1913.) 

(17) Minhaj al-^Maqal : 

Astarabadi, (Tehran 1307 A.H.) 

(18) Ma’iifat ar Rijal: 

Kasbshi. (Bombay 1317 A.H.) 

(19) Firaq asb-^Sbia : 

Nawbakhti. Edited by Ritter, Istntibul 1931. 

(B) THE KARRAMIYA SECT. 

The Karramiya sect, founded by Abu Abdulla Mohatti 
mad bin Karram, was once the most popular sect in Ghur and 
Gharjistan. Sultan Ghiyasuddin and Sultan Shihabuddin 
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both believed in the Karramiyan faith. For a proper under¬ 
standing of the cultural atmosphere of Ghur it is necessary 
to study the principles and beliefs of this sect. Shnhrastoni 
says that Sultan Mahmud of Ghaznin had given great support 
and encouragement to the Karramis, and the Shias as veil 
as orthodox Sunnis suffered much at their hands. Briefly 
put, the Karramiynns believed in a material God and the 
reality of His attributes. Abu Abdulla used to say that the 
station of God is on Jlrshy and that He can change His 
position in space. Among the modern writers Professor 
Barthold [Turkestan], B. S. Margoliouth [Ency- of Islam] and 
Agha Said Naficy [edition of Taiikh i-jH-i-Subuktigin] have 
given detailed accounts of the Karramiyan faith. 

The jollowin^ works ^ive the history of the sect as well 
as its tenets : 

(1) Kitab ul Milah wan Nihal: 

Shahrastani ]Bulaq 12»51 A H.]. 

(2) Farq bain al Firaq : 

Baghdadi [edited by Mohammad Badr, Cairo, 1328 A H.]. 

(3) Ghunyat-ut-Talibin : 

Shaikh Abdul Qadir Gilani. [Carlo, 1288 A.H.]. 

(4) Asas-al-Taqdis : 

Imam Fekhruddin Razi. [Cairo, 1328], 

(5) Kitabxul-Yamini : 

Utbi. [Manini’s edition Vol. 11], 

(6) Kitab-ul-Millal: 

Ibn Hazm. 

(7) Tahafat-ul-Falasafa: 

Imam Ghazzali. [Cairo edition]. 

(8) Mizan-ul-Ftidal: 

Zahabi. [Cairo edition 1326, Vol. III]. 

(9) al Kamil fit Tawarikh : 

Abn.i.Asir [Vol. VII. 149J. 

(10) ^sab : 

al-Sain'ani. [Leydea 1913]. 
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VI 

ARCHAEOLOGICAL AND NUMISMATIC 
INFORMATION ABOUT THE 
PERIOD. 

(1) Hardly a hundred years after the death of Sultan 
Mahmud of Ghaznin, Nizami-i-Aruzi-i-Samarqandi had said : 

“//ott? many a palace did ^reai Mahmud raisct 
At whose tall towers (he Moon did stand at ^aze, 

WhereoJ one brick rcmaineth not in placet 
Though still re-echo Unsuri's sweet 

(Chahar Maqala, Browne’s translation p. 48). 

Patient efforts of modern archaeologists have, however, 
thrown valuable light on the buildings of the Ghaznavide 
period. The following report from The Statesman, dated 
February 9, 1950 will be read with interest. 

“An important gap in the history of Muslim architecture 
and art seems to have been accounted for by the revealing 
through excavation of a palace some 10 miles north of Kala- 
bist, on the Helmand River in Afghanistan, by M. Daniel 
Schlumberger, who read a paper on the subject here on 
Friday, says the Times Paris Correspondent. The palace is 
certainly one of those occupied by Mahmud of Ghazni who, 
in the first quarter of the eleventh century, initiated the 
Muslim conquest of India, but whose court was also the 
most important Persian literary centre, since among the 
court poets was the famous Firdausi, 

The palace so far excavated is only one of the three on 
the site called Lashkari Bazar, which includes the town, park 
and gardens, stretching over approximately four miles. Of 
the three palaces, described by M. Schlumberger as north, 
central and southern, it is the last named which French 
archaeologists in Afghanistan have been excavating this year. 
All buildings are constructed of unbaked brick, although 
baked bricl^ is used occasionally as reinforcement. It is 
surprising that buildings of thii materiali as well as stucco 
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and painting which adorn them, should have survived nearly 
1,000 years. 

“The most interesting discovery is the audience chamber 
decorated with 48 paintings of human figures. Although 
damaged, they appear to be armed, and round their heads 
are decorations suggesting haloes. They can almost certainly 
be attributed to the first quarter of the eleventh century, but 
are strongly reminiscent of the Sassanid art of some 400 years 
earlier, as are also the stucco medallions ornamenting the 
same chamber. 

“The palace appears to have been occupied from about 
the beginning of the 11th century until at least the end of 
the 12th, and possibly until the Mongol invasion in the 13th 
century. Half way through the period of occupation, the 
building seems to have been reconstructed to facilitate 
its defence. 

“It is clear there was much less wealth available for deco¬ 
ration than in the earlier period. The discovery of human 
painted figures in a Muslim building, though of great interest, 
is no longer regarded as revolutionary, as for sometime past 
it has been believed that the ban on representation of the 
human form was only applicable to religious buildings. In 
the ruins of the mosque at Lashkari Bazar, which also has 
been dug up by M. Schlumberger, ornamentation is strictly 
geometric and floral. “ 

(2) The following works dealing with the archaeology, 
ethnology and geography of Afghanistan and the adjoining 
lands may be profitably consulted for the history of the 
Gbaznavides and the Ghorians : 

(1) Ser^InJia : Sir Aurel Stein (Govt, of India Pub¬ 

lication). 

( 2 ) Exposition de Recenies Deeotwertes et de Recent 

Travaux Archaeologiques en Afghanistan et en 

Chine • M. Gnddard. 

(3) Races of Afghanistan : Bellew. (Calcutta 1880). 

(4) Notes on Afghanistan : BaTepty. (London 1880). 
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(5) Tribes oj the Hinda^Kush : Biddulph. (Calcutta 

1880.) 

(6) The Dard lan^aages i Leitner. 

(7) Field Notes (GeoL Survey of India XIXI) : A & P. 
Griesbach. 

(8) The Indian Borderland : Holdich. (London 1901). 

(9) Kafirs of the Hindu Kush : Robertson. (London 

1900). 

(10) Ghazni and Afghanistan : Vigne (London 1840). 

(II Caubul : Elphiiiatone. (London 1839-1842). 

(12) Caravan Journeys : Ferrier. (London 1857). 

(13) Afghanistan and the Afghans • Bellew» (London 

1839). 

(14) Cabool : Burnes. (London 1842). 

(15) Afghanistan i Hamilton. (London 1906). 

(3) The following works supply useful information about 
the monuments of the Sultanate period : 

(1) Asar^usSanadid : Sir Syed Ahmad Khan. (Cawn- 

pore 1904). 

(2) The Archaeology and MonumenJtal Remains of Delhi 

Carr Stephen. (Simla, 1876). 

(3) Reports of the Archaeological Survey of India : 

(a) Old series, edited by Sir A. Cunningham. 

(b) New Imperial Series : issued for each circle. 

(4) Memoirs of the Archaeological Survey of India, 

(5) Epigraphia Indo^Moslemica (1911*12). 

(6) Monuments of Muslim India (Cambridge History 

ofindia Vol. III). 

(7) History of Indian and Eastern Architecture : Fer- 

gusson, 2 Volumes. (London 1910). 

(8) Medieval ArchiUdure : A. Kengely Porter (Vol. I). 
(New York 1912). 
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(4) The following works supply detailed information 
about the coins of the Sultans of Delhi: 

(1) Chronicles of the Pathan Kings of Delhi : Edward 
Thomas. [London 1871]. 

(2) The Coinage and Metrology of the Stdtans of Delhi : 

H. iS’elson Wright. [Printed for the Government 
of India, Oxford University Press, 1936.]. 

(3) The Coins of the Sultans of Delhi in the British 
Museum : Stanley Lane-Poole, [London 1884J. 




Works on Medieval India 


1.—Sultan Mahmud of Ghaznin 

BY 

PnoFESsoR MOHAMMAD HABIB, 

Muslim University, Aligarh. 

(Second Edition, with a new Introduction by the Author) 
Extracts from Reviews : Rs. 4/8/- 

Thc Servants of India (March 22, 1928). 

*‘Professor Mohammad Habib deserves to be congratulat¬ 
ed upon this masterly study of Sultan Majimud of Ghaznin. 

.It is in his estimate of the character and work of 

the great Sultan that he is as original as he is imj)artial. In 
India, unfortunately, history is often made a hand-naaid to 
current politics and among Muslims in ])articuiar a scholar 
with the liberal and philosophic outlook of Alberuni is 
exceedingly rare. That is why the book before us should 

fill one with boundless admiration.He opines that 

while the Prophet and his Companions stood for certain 
principles to be established at all costs and had ‘resorted to 
war as a means for their promulgaticm’ Mahmud was the 
protagonist of the new imperialism with its secular and 
Persian outlook. “To Mahmud of Ghaznin more than to 

any one else the rise of monarchy (Saltanat) is due. 

Indians, who were mostly non-Muslims, were freely enrolled, 
and at a later stage were formed into a separate regiment 
commanded by a Hindu general, who enjoyed a very high 
status among his fellow officers. His Indian soldiers were 
free to blow their Sankh (conch) and bow before their idols 
in Imperial Ghaznin.’' 

“Professor Habib rightly rejects the story of Mahmi^i’s 
rejection of a rich indemnity in ord r to win the glory of 






bfeii^g a but~shikaff\ and points out that his invasions wereiidt ^ 
teligious wars but were for the greed of gold and glory. 

In concluding his estimate of Mahmud’s character and 
work Professor Habib remarks, “With the proper history of 
our country Mahmud has nothing to do. But we have in¬ 
herited from him the most bitter drop in our cup. To later 
generations Mahmud became the arch fanatic he never was, 
and in that incarnation he is still worshipped by such Indian 
Musalmans as have cast off the teaching of Lord Krishna for 
their devotion to minor gods. Islam’s worst enemies have 
ever been its own fanatical followers.” 

The Leader : 

Prof. Habib’s short but interesting study of the great 
&haznavide conqueror is a welcome addition to Indian His¬ 
torical literature. He writes as a genuine student of history, 
not in the spirit of a partizan, and in these days of communal 
strife, when the very air we breathe appears to be poisoned 
with the bitterness of factious feuds, it is a pleasure to come 
aeroas a Mohammedan writer who has the courage and the 
historical sense not only to see the Hindu side of the picture 

but to do justice to Mahmud’s opponents and the faith. 

..Prof. Habib not merely states facts but tries to find 

ifH!^ their meaning, their lesson and their warming.i...And 

he narrates with insight and sympathy the causes of Hindu 
weakness,—political disintegration, want of unity, cohesion 
and organization and that utter lack of the sense of Nation¬ 
hood which had converted India into a mosaic of principali¬ 
ties and led to their downfall before the onslaughts of Ghazni 
and Ghur. 


Hriday Nath Kunzru, 

Sir jbdunath Sarkar : 

“It is a very valuable addition to our very small library 
of critical studies on Indian history. What I admire most 
is jrouT absolute opennes of minds in approaching the sub* 
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Sir Woiseley Haig : 

“I have read and enjoyed your masterly study of Sultan 
Mahmud of Ghaznin, a copy of which was sent to me by 
Professor Rushbrook Williams. It is one of the most 
illuminating studies of that concpieror and his period. 

** .this most valuable contribution to a critical 

history of Muhammadan India.’' 


2.—The Campaigns of Alauddin 
Khilji 

BEING THE 

Khazedn ul Futuh 
(Treasures of Victory) 

OF 

Hazrat Amir Khusrau of Delhi 

Translated into English tvith notes and parallel passages from 
other Persian writers 
BY 

Prof. MOHAMMAD HABIB 
with an Introduction by 
the late Prof. Dr. S. K. AIYANGAR (Madras) 


Rs. 6/. 


This work was prepared by Amir Khusrau for presenta¬ 
tion to Sultan Alauddin Khilji in 1311-12 a.d. Amir Khusrau 
first gives a brief account of all campaigns in which the great 
Sultan was victorious and then describes the Deccan campaigns 
in detail. Dr. Aiyangar has written a masterly introduction 
and together with Prof. Habib’s copious notes this work forms 
a complete account of the military side of the Khilji Sultan’s 
career by bringing together all the material we have cm the 
subject. 
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3. —Shaikh Nasiruddin Chiragh 

of Delhi 

. BY 

MOHAMMAD HABIB 
Professor of History, Aligarh. 

Re. 1/- 

Shaikh Nasiruddin Chiragh, who was the last of the great 
Muslim Mystics of the Sultanat Period, died in 1357 A.n. 
The author in this stud^^ has depended exclusively upon con¬ 
temporary authorities and has tried to give us an authorita¬ 
tive picture of the greatest of Shaikh Nizamuddin Auliya’s 
successors. This interesting study not only reveals the 
personality of the great Shaikh but gives us an insight into 
the social and intellectual atmosphere of Delhi in the four¬ 
teenth century. 

4. —The Desecrated Bones and 

Other Stories 

BY 

MOHAMMAD HABIB 

Rs. 1/8/- 

S yme Press Review^s : 

The Times Literary Supplement, London 

(July 1, 1928) 

‘‘The three stories in the volume which takes its title 
from the first, the Desecrated Bones, are outwardly mere 
experiments in the supernatural. In each of them the action 
turns on the influence exerted on human affairs by a ghost 
apparition. Actually, however, the author, uses the super¬ 
natural element is his tales for the purpose of illustrating 

one o^ the main aspects of Indian philosophy.his 

ghosts have remarkable human sympathies, and the sight of 
them always fetches the appropriate physical thrill, but he is 
at pains to justify bis taste for the terrors of the spirit. The 
host of each story in not so much a psychic phenomenon as 
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an agent of morality; its function is not merely to frighten 
an'd bewilder, but to create faith in the redemption of the ' 
spirit by bodily suffering. 

“The dramatic part conscience plays in them enriches the 
human associations of the spectral theme and gives personal 
force to the general philosophic problem of Sin. Mr. Habib’s 
insight into character is deep and unostentatious. His 
English too, except for a few curiously formal little phrases 
here and there, is v^igorous and precise.” 

The IPioneer, Allahabad : 

“.excellently written little book of some 185 

pages. The Desecrated Bones and Other Stories is, to say 
the least, fascinatingly gruesome, but it is the gruesomeness 
of the realities of the India of long ago, in the far away days 
when the Mahomedan invasions spread over Northern India 
and Akbar the Great ruled. 

“It is interesting to note how the author, true to historical 
facts, brings out the religious tolerance of the Great Akbar in 
his story entitled : “The Spider’s Web.”. 

“The book is realistic and will hold the interest of the 

reader.Mr, Habib writes with a light pen, is rather 

staccato in style, has a strong imagination and appears to 
succeed in what he sets out to do.” 

The Statesman, Calcutta (Jan. 10, 1926). 

“These are three fairly long stories of Mohamedan life in 

India. Mr. Habib.writes with skill and power; and 

there is no sign in his easy vigour that English is an unfamilfar 
medium. The tales are full of tragedy and mystery, fascinat¬ 
ing in their horrors and worked out with dramatic effect.” 

5.—The Waqiat-i-Alamgiri of 
Aqil Khan Razi 

The Persian text has been edited by K. B. Zafar Ha^^ , 
O.B.E.i formerly Assistant Director Department of Indian 
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ArohAeolcgy with a long Introduction summarising tba 
account of the War of Succession between the sons of Shab 
Jahan (1657-1658). Acpl Khan was Aurangzeb’s Governor 
of Aurangabad and wrote during the Emperor’s life-time. 
Still the work was meant to record facts and not to pleale 
the Emperor. Aqil Khan’s admiration for Aurangzeb was 
deep and genuine but he is no sycophant. In his itreatment 
of Murad, the author definitely accuses Aurangzeb of rasca¬ 
lity (badmashi). K. B. Zafar Hasan is the author of several 
authoritative works, the most important being ‘List of the 
Monuments of Delhi’ (4 vols.), published by the Department 
of Archaeology. 


6.—The Khulasat-ut-Twarikh of 
Sujan Rai Bhandari (Persian) 

Rs. 10/. 

The text has been edited by K. B. Zafar Hasan, O.B.E. 
Sujan Rai ranks along with Ferishta and Nizamuddin Ahmad 
among the leading writers of the general history of Medieval 
India, His Persian style is simple and expressive. Sujan 
Rai’s work covers the whole period from the rise of Sultan 
Mahmud of Ghaznin to the death of Aurangzeb. Only a few 
copies of this work are available. 


7.—Medieval India Quarterly 

Subscription Rs. 12/- 

A Journal devoted to the study of the History of the 
Indian Peoples during Medieval times, and the development 
of Indian Culture and Civilization through the ages. 

(Published in July, October, January and April every 

ymt). 



8.—Munshat-i-Mahm 

(Persian 1*6x1 with Introdution and Notes) 

BY 

S. A. RASHID 

Chairman, Department of History, Aligarh 

{In Press) 

Insha-i-Mahru is a very valuable end interesting collec¬ 
tion of official documents and private letters dating from tbe 
end of the 14th century. The author Ain-ul Mulk Multani 
figores vso prominently as a soldier and statesman during the 
Khilji and the Tughlaq periods. This collection consists of 
124 letters in all. In the beginning is a collection of docu¬ 
ments issued from the central government and relating to 
ap|X)intments of governors, dad-begs, muhtasibs etc. and 
grants for the maintenance of Khanqahs, letters to Hindu 
Chiefs etc. Mr, S. A. Rashid has edited this work with copious 
notes and a masterly Introduction. 


9.—Tarikh-i-Daudi 


(Edited with Introduction and Notes) 

{In preparation) 


BY 

S. A. RASHID 


Tarikh-i-Daudi is a very valuable history of the Afghan 
Outers of India. Mr. S. A. Rashid, Chairman, Department 
of History is editing this work with a detailed Introduc¬ 
tion, copious notes and parallel passage from other works 
dealing with the Lodi and the Sur Sultans of India. It will 
be published very shortly. 
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10.-—Political Letters of Shah 
Wali-ullah of Delhi (1704-1763) 

{Persian Text with Urdu Translation Notes and 
Introduction) 

BY 

KHALIQ AHMAD NIZAMI 
Lecturer in History, Aligarh 

^me Opinions : Rs. 3/4/- 

(i) P. S. to the Hon’ble Maulana Abul Kalam 
Azad, Minister for Education, India. 

“Maulana Sahib is glad to find that these letters have 
been published and that }^ou are responsible for this. He 
sends his good wishes and blessings to you and it is his 
sincere prayer that God may grant you so that you 
may publish more works of this nature.” 

(ii) Professor H. A. R. Gibb, Oxford. 

“It throws new and valuable light upon Shah Wali-ullah, 
as well as upon the conditions of his time.” 

(iii) Prof. J. Schacht, Oxford. 

**.an interesting and itnjiortant publication.” 

(iv) Prof. C. A. Storey, Cambridge. 

.a very welcome accession to my library.” 

(v) Dr. R. p. Tripathi, Vice-Chancellor, Saugar 
University. 

“I consider your publication of Shah Wali-ullah’s politi¬ 
cal letters as a very valuable piece of history, since it throws 
light on several aspects of contemporary history and thought. 
May I congratulate you for it ?” 

(vi) Prof. Wilfred C. Smith, Montreal, Canada. 

“You are certainly to be congratulated on this.” 

May be had from :— 

THE COSMOPOLITAN PUBLISHERS, 

Civil Lines, Badab Baqh, 

Alioabh. 


National PnnUr’h Co , Aligarh. 
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